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THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE 


SIR,—Yov will be surprised to see your name at the head of this ade 
dress ; but I flatter myself that the liberty which I take in violation of all 
preliminary. forms, will not require an apology. As soon as I had finished 
a long and laborious work, with the ambition of adding to English Lite. 
rature (what seemed to be much wanted) a Translation of a great Elise 
‘Wien, it was natural that 1 should look round for a person of venius and 
learning, from whose candoar I can promise myself a just, but mild, des 
cision, This, Sir, was the practice in ancient times, when the Republic 
of Letters was considered as an honourable community, and the several 
members addressed their works te one another with a spirit of freedom 
and integrity, till the mauners underwent a change, and, Adulation 
diffusing its baneful influence, Dedication became another word for 
servile Flattery. 


‘It is not my intention to conform to the modera practice; but, though 
I know what a small, if any, portion of ancient genius has fallen to my 
lot, I claim the privilege of imitating the disinterested manners of a 
liberal age. I beg leave to dedicate my labours to the person whose ta= 
Tents I have long admired; to the man whom I saw many years ago 
coming forth from the school of Quintilian, impressed with the great 
principle of that consummate master, ne futurum quidem oratorem, nisi 
bonum virum. In the part which you have acted on the great stage of 
public business, the effect of that principle has been seen and acknow- 


Ww DEDICATION. 








you, on a late occasion, with + patriot spirit, Standing forth the champion 
of Truth, of your Country, and the British. Constitution. 


Per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victog arma. 


The regicides of France had the vanity to-offer their new lights and 
wild metaphysics to a people who understood and cherished Civil Libery “y 
from the invasion of Julius Ciesar to’the present hour; but your pene= 
trating eye pervaded the whole, and, in one book, demonstrated, that so 
far from being objects of imftation, the New Politicians of France were 
no better than Arcuitects or Ruin, The Friends of the People in 
that country have been for years emptoyed in proving, by all their acta 
and decrees, the truth of your reasoning; they have been, I may say, 
writing Notes on your Book, and the Commentary has been fatally too 
often written in blood, 





It is now acknowledged, Sir, that your early vigilance, your zeal and 
wdour, have hindered this country from being made a thestre of rapine, 
lood, and massacre. To whom can Tacitus, the great statesman of his 
me, be so properly addressed, as to him whose writings have saved his 
, ountry 2 Scenes of horror, like those which you have described, were 
acted at Rome, and Tacitus bas painted them in colours equal to your 
own. He has shewn a frantic people ander the Prectorian bands, and 
the German legions, fighting for Anarchy, not for Civil Government. 


Though itis not for me to tell you, Sir, what is to be found in Taci- 
tus, I beg leave to observe, that in these volumes there are three Tracts 
of great importance. In the Manners of the Germans, we have the ori- 
gin of that Constitution you have so ably defended: in the Lifé of 
Agricola, we see that holy flame of Liberty, which has been for ageol® 
glory of Englishmen, and the wonder of foreign nations, The Dia. 
logue concerning Oratory is, perhaps, one of the most beautiful pieces 
that have come down to us from antiquity, Those ‘three Tracts have 
been always admired, and have now, in a great measure, occasioned this 
Address ; for, to speak my mind with freedom, if I knew a man in the’ 
kingdom who understands those ‘subjects better than yourself; I should’ 
have spared you the trouble of this dedication, 


I have the honour to subscribe myself, — 
Sir, 
Your most faithful 
And most humble servant, 
ARTHUR. MURPHY. 


Hammersmith Terrace, 
Ata & 1702. 


AN 


ESSAY ON TUE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 


TACITUS. 








“THE author, whose works are now offered to the Dublic, has 
gained, by the suffrages of posterity, the highest rank among the 
historians of Greece and Rome. A profound judge of men, and 
a severe censor of the manners, he has delineated, with the pencil 
of a master, the characters and the very inward frame of the vile 
and profligate: while the good and upright receive, in his immor- 
tal page, the recompence due to their virtue. ‘It is true that, 
while he extends the fame of others, he exalts his own name, 
and enjoys the triumph; but it is to be regretted that no memoirs 
of his life are extant. He knew the value of that private his- 
tory which presents the select lives of eminent men; and, in the 
life of Agricola, has left a perfect model of biography : a mode 
of writing which, he says, was cultivated, with zeal and dili- 
gence, in the time of the old republic; but, under the emperors, 
fell into disuse, The good and virtuous were suffered to pass out 
-af the world, without an historian to record their names, The 
agé was gtown inattentive to its own concerns; and that cold Mm 
difference has withheld from us, what now would be highly gra- 
tifying to the learned world, an intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with @ great and celebrated writer. . Ail that can be done at pre- 
sent, is to.collect the materials that lie dispersed in fragments, 
and give a sketch of the prominent features, since it were 
vain to attempt an exact portrait of him, who cannot now sit 
for his picture, : 


Caius Cornelius Tacitus was born towards the beginning of 
Nero's reign. The exact year cannot be ascertained, but there are 
circumstances that lead to a reasonable conclusion, Pliny the 
younger informs us, that he and Tacitus were nearly of the same 
age, and that, when he was growing up to manhood, his friend 
was flourishing amoug the foremost orators of the bar *, Pliny’s 


* tate propemodum zquales. Equidem adolescentulus, cum jam tu fami glo. 
Tigque florens; te sequi, tibi longo, sed proximus, intervallo et esse, et haberé » 
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age can be stated with certainty. He says, in his account of the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which happened’ in November 
A. U. C. 832, of the Christian wra 79, that he was then in his 
eighteenth year*. ‘Tacitus, at that time high in reputation, was 
at least four or five years older than Pliny, and most probably was’ 
born in the year of Rome 809 or 810, about the sixth year of 
Nero’s reign, The place of his nativity is no where mentioned. 
It seems generally agreed, that he was the son of Cornelius Ta- 
citus, a procurator appointed by the prince to manage the impe- 
riat revenue, and govern a province in Belgic Gaul. The person 
so employed was, by virtue of his office, of equestrian rank; and, 
if he was our historian’s father, it may be said of him, that it was 
his lot to give to the world two remarkable prodigies ; one, in the 
genius of a great historian ; the other, in a son, of whom we aré 
told by Pliny the eldert, that in the space of three years he grew 
three cubits, or six feet nine inches, able to walk, but in a slow 
heavy pace, and dull of apprehension almost to stupidity. He 
died of sudden spasm and violent contractions of the nervous 
‘system. Lipsius and others considered our author as the pro-~ 
curator in Belgia, and the father of that monstrous phenomenon ; 
but the conjecture was ill founded, and has been fully refuted 
by Baylet. : : 





The place where our author received his education cannot now 
be known. Massilia (now Marscilles) was, at. that time, the seat 
of literature and polished manners. Agricola was trained up jn - 
that university ; but there is no reason to think that Tacitus 
formed and enlarged his mind m the same place, since, when ‘he 
relates the fact of his father-in-law§, he is silent about himself, 
If he was educated at Rome, we may be sure that it was after a 
méthod very different from the fashion then in vogue. The in- 
fant; according to the practice of the age, was committed to the 
menial servants, who were generally Greeks ||, and consigned, as 
soon as he grew up, to the tuition of flimsy professors, who called 
themselves rueroriciaNns, and pretended to teach the rules of 
attic eloquence. But Greece was fallen into a state of degeneracy. 

* Agebam enim duodevicessimum annum. Lib. vi. epist. 20. 

+ In tria cubita triennio adolevisse, incessu tardum, sensu hebetem, et absump- 
tum contractione membroram subita. psi non pridem vidimus eadem omnia ia 
filio Cornelii Taciti, equitis Romani, Belgice Gallix rationes procurantis. Pliny, 
Nat, Hist. lib. vii. s. 12. 

} Bayle’s Dictionary, article Tacitus. 


& Life of Agricola, s. 4. 
See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 20. 
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The sublime of Demosthenes was out of date. Point, antithesis, 
and brilliant conceit, were the delight of vain preceptors, who 
filled the city of Ronié, and held schools of declamation, by 
Cicero called Ludus impudentie. The manners were corrupted 
.at the fountain-head ; virtue. was undermined by the profes- 
surs of morals; the doctrine of Epicurus spread the mischief 
wider, and the proud philosophy of the stoics was not able to 
repair the breach. 


Tacitus, it is evident, did not imbibe the smallest tincture of 
that frivolous science, and that vicious eloquence, that debased 
the Roman genius. He, most probably, had the good fortune to 
be formed upon the plan adopted in the time df the republic*, 
gnd, with the help of a sound scheme of home-discipline, and 
the best domestic example, he grew up, in a course of virtue, to 
that vigour of mind which gives such animation to his writings, 
The early bent of his own natural genius was such, that he may 
be said to have been self educated ; ex se natus, as Tiberius said 
of one of his favourite orators, It is reasonable to suppose that 
he attended the lectures of Quintilian, who, in opposition to the 
sophists of Greece, taught, for more than twenty years, the rules 
of that manly eloquence which is so nobly displayed in his insti- 
tutes. Some of the critics have applied to our author, the pas~ 
sage in which Quintilian, after enumerating the writers who flou- 
rished in that period, says; “ There is another persont who gives 
‘additional lustre to the age ; a man who will deserve the admi- 
ration of posterity. I do not mention him at present: his name 
will be known hereafter.” If this passage relates to Tacitus, the 
prediction has been fully vertfied. When Quintilian published 
his great work, in the reign of Domitian, ‘Tacitus had not then 
written his Annals, or his History. Those immortal composi- 
tions were publised in the time of Trajan. It does not often hap- 
pen that the sentiments of an historian are in unison with his 
own private character. Sallust has employed the colours of elo- 
quence, to paurtt the vices of the times which he describes; but 
his own morals were not free from reproach. It is otherwise 
with Tacitus. He pronounces sentence against bad men and evil 
deeds, with the firmness of an upright judge, who practised the 
virtue which he commends. Pure and disinterested, he wrote 


* See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 28. 


+ Superert adbuc, ct exurnat etatis nostra gloriam, vir seculorum memoria 
dignus, qui olim nominabitur, nunc intelligitur. Quint. lib. x. cap. 1. 
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and acted with the same spirit, and was, for that reason, the 
chosen companion and bosom friend of the younger Pliny*. 








The infancy of Tacitus kept him untainted by the vices of 
Nero’s court. He was about twelve years old when that emperor 
finished his career of guilt and folly; and in the tempestuoss™ 
times that followed, he was still secured by his tender years, 
Vespasian, restored the public tranquillity, revived the liberal 
arts, and gave encouragement to men of genins, In the first eight 
years of that emperor, ‘Tacitus was at. leisure to enlarge his mind, 
and cultivate the studies proper to form an orator and a Roman 
citizen. The circle of arts and sciences was narrow in compari- 
son with the wide range of modern times. Eloquence and the 
sword were the means by which a Roman aspired to the honours 
of the state. Quintilian describes the efficient qualities of an ora- 
tor, and those, he says, consisted ina thorough knowledge of the 
whole system of ethics, some skill in natural philosophy, aud a 
competent knowledge of history, united to a perfect acquaintance 
with the rules of logic. He cautions his pupil ‘ not to bewilder 
himself in the maze of metaphysics, and the chimerical visions of 
abstract speculation, which are too remote from the duties of 
civil life. What philosopher has ever been an able judge, an 
eminent orator, or a skilful statesman? The orator, whom I 
would form, should be a Roman of enlarged understanding, a man 
of experience in public affairs, not absorbed in subtle disquisition, 
but exercised in the commerce of the world, Let the lover of 
theory and visionary schemes enjoy bis retreat in the schools of 
different sects; and let the useful advocate learn his art from those 
whoalone can teach it, the active, the useful, and the industrious.” 
That Tacitus agreed with the doctrine of Quintilian, is evident 
in the passage where he says of Agricola, that the commander 


* Cornelium Tacitam (seis quem virum) arct& familiaritate complexus est. 
Lib. iv. epist. 15. 

+ Hee exhortatio mea non eo pertinet, ut esse oratorem philosophum velim, 
quando non alia vite secta longius a civilibus officiis, atque ab opmai munere ora- 
sopborum aut in judiciis frequens, aut clarus conci- 





toris reeessit. Nam quis phi 
onibus fuit? Quis denique in ipsd, quam maximé pleriqne eorum vitandam preci 
piunt, reipublica: administratione versatus est? atque ego illuin, quem instituo, 
Romanum quemdam velim esse sapientem, qui non secretis disputationibus, sed re- 
rum experimentis atque operibus vere civilera virum exhibeat. Sed quia deserta ab 
jis, qui se ad eloquentiam contulerant, studia sapientia, non jam in actu suo, at- 
que in hac fori luce versantur, sed in porticus et gymnasia primum, mox in coy- 
veutus scholarum recesserunt, id quod est oratori necessarium, nec a dicendi pre- 
ceptoribus traditar, ab iis petcre nimirum necesse est, apud quos remansit. Quiné, 
Tab, sii. cap. 2. 
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of armies was, in the course of his education, in danger of being 
lost to the public, in consequence-of an early bias to the refined 
systems of philosophy, till, upon mature consideration, he had 
the good sense to wean himself from the vain pursuit of inge- 
nious, but unavailing science*. 

“ 


Our authos’s first ambition was to distinguish himself at the 
bar. In the year of Rome 828, the sixth of Vespasian, heing 
then about eighteen, he attended the eminent men of the day, in 
their inquiry concerning the causes of corrupt eloquence. It is 
here assumed, that he was the author of that elegant Tract, for 
the reasons given in the introduction to the Notest. Agricola 
was joint consul with Domitian, A. U. C, 830, for the latter part 
of the year. His name docs not appear in the Fusti Consudares, 
because that honour was reserved for the consuls, who entered 
on their office on the kalends of January, and gave their name to 
the whole year. ‘Tiacitus, though not more than twenty, had 
given such an earnest of his future fame, that Agricola chose him 
for his son-in-law. Thus distinguished, our author began.the 
career of civil preferment. Vespasian had a just discernment of 
men, and was the friend of rising merit. Rome, at length, was 

_ governed by a prince, who had the good sense and virtue to con- 
sider himself as the chief magistrate, whose duty it was to redress 
all grievances, restore good order, and give energy to the laws, 
In such times the early genius of our author attracted the notice 
of the emperor. ‘The foundation of his fortune was laid by Ves~ 
pasians. Tacitus docs not tell the particulars, but it is probable 
that he began with the functions of the Vigintivirate; a body of 
twenty men commissioned to execute an inferior jurisdiction for 
the better regulation of the city. ‘That office, according to the 
system established by Augustus, was a preliminary step to the 
gradations of the magistracy. ‘The senate had power to dispense 
with it in. particular cases; and, accordingly, we find Tiberius 
applying to the fathers§ for that indulgence in favour of Drusus, 
the son of Germanicus. {t is probable that Tacitus became one 
of the Vigintivirate, and consequently that the road to honours 
was laid open to him. The death of Vespasian, which happened 
A. U. C. 832, did not stop him in his progress. Titus was the 
friend of virtue. The office of questor, which might be entered 
upon at the age of twenty-four complete, was, in the regular 
course, the next public houour; and it qualified the person who 


* See the life of Agricola,s. 4. + Dialogue concerning Oratory. 
T History, i.s,2. § Annals, iii, s. 29. 
VoL. 1 No. 1. 
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discharged it, for a seat in the senate at five-and-twenty. Titus 
reigned. little more than two years. Domitian succeeded to the 
imperial dignity. Suspicious, dark, and sullen, he made the po- 
licy of Tiberius the model of his government; aud being by 
nature fierce, ,vindictive, impetuous, and sanguinary, he copied 
the headlong fury of Nero, and made cruelty systematic. Pds- 
sessed of an understanding quick and penetrating, he could dis- 
. tinguish the eminent qualities of illustrious men, whom he dreaded 
and hated. He saw public virtue, and he destroyed it. And yet, 
in that disastrous period, Tacitus rose to preferment. It would 
be difficult to account for the success of a man who in the whole 
tenor of his conduct preserved an unblemished character, if he 
himself had not furnished a solution of the problem. Agricola, 
he tells us, had the address to restrain the headlong violence of 
Domitian, by his prudence, and the virtues of moderation; never 
choosing to imitate the zeal of those, who, by their intemperance, . 
provoked their fate, and rushed on sure destruction, without ren- 
dering any kind of service to their country. The conduct of 
Agricola plainly shewed that great men may exist in safety, under 
the worst and most barbarous tyranmny*. We may be sure that 
he, who commends the mild disposition of his father-in-law, had 
the prudence to observe the same line of conduct, Instead of 
giving umbrage to the prince, and provoking the tools of power, 
he was content to display his eloquence at the bar. He pursued 
‘his plan of study, and, in the mean tine, beheld the miseries of 
his country with anguish of heart and suppressed indignation, 
Domitian, we are told, in order to throw a veil over the passions 
that lay lurking in his heart, and gathered rancour for a future 
day, had pretended, in the shade of literary ease, to dedicate all 
his time to the muses. Tacitus had a talent for poetry, as appears 
in a letter to his friend Pliny}. His verses, most probably, served 
to ingratiate him with the emperor; and, if he was the author 
‘of a collection of apothegms, called Facetiarum Libri, that very 
amusement was the truest wisdom at a time when such trifles 
‘were the safest employment. Pliny the naturalist published a 
Treatise of Grammar in the reign of Nero, when every other 
mode of composition might provoke the sudden fury of an unre- 





> 


* Posse efiam sub malis principibus maguos viros esse. Life of Agricola. | 

+ History, iv. s. 86. 

{ The letter in question is, in many editions, improperly ascribed to Pliny, It 
is manifestly an answer to what Pliny said to Tacitus, lib. i. epist. vi. Experieris 
non Dianam magis montibus, quam Minercam inerrore. The answer says, Aprorum 
tanta penuria est, ut Mincrvoe et Diane, gquas ais pariter colendas, conveniri nen 
possit, Lib. ix. epist. 10. . 
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lenting tyrant; and that wise example Tacitus might think. pro- 
per to adopt. Domitian, it is certain, advanced our author's for= 
tune, It is no’where mentioned that Tacitus discharged the of+ 
fices of tribune and wedile; but it may be presumed that he passed 
through those stations to the higher dignity of pretor, and mem- 
ber of the Quindecemeiral College, which he enjoyed at the 
secular games A. U. C. 841, the seventh of Domitian*. 








In the course of the following year, our author and his wife 
left the city of Rome, and absented themselves more than four 
years. Some writers, wishing to exalt the virtue of Tacitus, and 
aggravate the injustice of Domitian, will have it that ‘Tacitus was 
sent into banishment. ‘This, however, is mere conjecture, with- 
out a shadow of probability to support it. Tacitus makes no 
complaint against Domitian; he mentions no personal injury; he 
received marks of favour, and he acknowledges the obligation. 
It may, therefore, with good reason be infered, that pruden- 
tial considerations induced our author to retire from a city, 
where an insatiate tyrant began to throw off all reserve, and wage 
open war against all who were distinguished by their talents and 
their virtue. Pliny, the consul, was in the same situation, and 
‘has explained the motives of his conduct. He says of himself, 
“Tf L appeared in the reign of ag disguised, a politic, and insi- 
-dious prince, to go forward in the career of honours, it was at a 
time when the tyrant had not unmasked himself. As soon as he 
shewed ‘himself the avowed enemy of every virtue, I gave a check 
to ambition, and, though [ saw the shortest way to the highest 
dignitics, the longest appeared to me the best. 1 remained, dur- 
ing those scenes of public misery, in the number of those who 
beheld the desolation of their country with silent sorrow. For 
what I then suffered, it is now an ample recompence, that, in 
these days of felicity, Iam allowed to rank with the good and 
virtuoust.” In this passage we read the situation and conduct of 
Tacitus: he, like his friend Pliny, rose to eminence under Domi- 
tian; and when he saw that iniquity and base compliances were 
the most compendious means, like his friend he sounded his re- 
treat, resolved, at a distance from Rome, to seek a shelter from 
danger, and wait for better times, - 


* Aouals, xi. 5. 11. 
. 

* Si cursu quodam provectus ab ille insidiosissimo principe, antequam profite. 
retur odium bounorum ; postquam professus est, substiti; quam viderem qua ad 
honores compendia paterent, Jongius iter malui: si malis temporibus inter mas- 
tos et paventes, bonis inter secures gaudentesque numeror. Paneg: Traj. 8. 95. 
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He had been-four years absent from Rome, when he received 
the news of Agricola’s death*. That commander had carried his 
victorious arms from the southern provinces of Britain to the 
Grampian Hills in Caledonia, and reduced the whole country as 
far as the Firth of Tay; but such a rapid course of brilliant suc- 
cess alarmed the jealousy of an emperor, who dreaded nothing fo 
much as a great military character. Agricola was recalled A. U. 
C. 938. He entered Rome in a private manner, and was received 
by Domitian with cold civility and dissembled rancour. He lived 
a few years longer in a movest retreat, and the exercise of do- 
mestic virtue, endeavouring to shade the lustre of his vast renown. 
He died on the 23d day of August, in the year of Rome 846, of 
the Christian wra 93. A report prevailed, that a dose of poison, 
administered by the emperor's order, put an end to his days, Ta- 
citus mentions the suspicion, but does not forget that calumny is 
often busy with false suggestions. Grief is credulous, and, on 
that occasion, might have been hurried away by the current of 
popular opinion; but ‘Tacitus was generous enough to acknow- 
ledge, with candour, that the story rested on no kind of prooft. 
Fle returned to Rome soon after the death of his father-in-law, 
and from that time saw the begining of the most dreadful cera, 
in which Domitian broke out with unbridled fury, and made the 
city of Rome a theatre of blood and horror. Pliny describes the 
tyrant in his close retreat brooding over mischief, like a savage 
beast in his den, and never issuing from his solitude, but to make 
a worse solitude round him. He adds a sentiment truly noblg in- 
the mouth of a Heathen, and, in fact, worthy of a Christian phi- 
Josopher. Domitian, he says, secluded himself within the walls of 
his palace; but he carried with him the malice of his heart, his 
plans of future massacre, and the presence of an avengng Godt. 


The most illustrious citizens were put to death without mercy. 
They were destroyed by poison, or the assassin’s dagger. In some 
instances, the tyrant wished to give the colour of justice to the 
most horrible murders, and for that purpose ordered accusations, 
in due form of law, to be exhibited at the tribunal of the fathers, 


* Nobis tam longer absentie conditione ante quadriennium amissus es. Vita 
Agric. 8. 45. 7 

4 Augebat miserationem constans rumor, ‘ Vencno interceptum.” Nobis nihil 
comperti affirmare ausim. Vita Agric. s. 43. “4 S 
+ { Non adire quisquam, non alloqui audebat, tenebras semper secretumque cap- 
tantem, nec unquam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem, nisi ut selitudinem faceret. 
Hle tamen quibus se parictibus et muris salutem suam tueri videbatur, dolum 
secum, et insidius, ct ultorem Deum inclusit. Paneg. Trag. s. 49. 
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Inall these cases, he invested the senate-house with an armed 
force, and extorted a condemnation of the most upright citizens. 
Senators were thrown into dungeons; rocks and barren islands 
were crowded with illustrious exiles, who were, in a short time, 
murdered by the centurions and their hired assassins. Wealth 
and merit were capital crimes ; the race of informers enriched 
themselves with the spoils of ruined families; slaves were ad-~ 
mitted to give evidence against their masters; freedmen were 
suborned against their patrons, and numbers perished by the 
treachery of their friends*. 


A. conspiracy, at length, was formed in the palace by the 
domestic servants. Domitian fell under repeated wounds on 
the 18th of September A. U. C. 849, of the Christian era 96, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his 
reign, Nerva succecded to the empire, and carried with him to 
that eminence virtues unknown to his predecessors, who had 
been, as Pliny observes, masters of the Roman citizens, and 
slaves to their own freedment. Nerva found means to recon~ 
cile two things, which had been thought incompatible; civil 
liberty and the prerog ative of the princet. ‘The emperor was. 
no longer stiperior to the law; he was subject to it§. Nerva, 
in the year of Rome 850, was joint consul with Verginius Rufus; 
both venerable old men, who exhibited to the people the august 
spectacle of distinguished virtue advanced to a post of dignity. 
Nerva had been with difficulty*persuaded to accept the imperial 
sways and Rufus, when it was pressed upon him by the legions 
in Germany, had the glory of refusing it upon the noblest prin- 
ciple, because he wished to see the military subordinate to the 
legislative authority of the senatel]. 


Verginius died before the end of the year, at the age of eighty- 
three, having seen, in the course of a long life, eleven emperors, 
and survived them all, notwithstanding the virtues that adorned 
his character. He lived to see himself extolled by poets, and cele- 
brated by historians, anticipating the praise of posterity, and enjoy- 
ing his posthumous fame™. ‘Tacitus-was created consul for the 


* History, book i. s. 2. 

+ Plerique principes, cum essent civium domini, libertorum erant servi. Pa- 
neg. Traj. s. 65. 

{ Res olim dissociabiles , libertatem ac principatum. Vita Agric. 8. 3. 

& Non est princeps super leges, sed leges super principem. Paneg. Traj. s. 65. 

{| See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. 

@ Legit scripta de se carmina; legit historias, et posteritati sua interfuit. 
Pliny, lib. ii. epist, 1. 
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remainder of the year, and for that reason, his name is not to be 
found in the list of consuls. In honour of Vergjnius, the senate 
decreed that the rights of sepulture should be performed at the 
public expence. Tacitus delivered the funeral oration from the 
rostrum. The applause of such an orator, Pliny says; was suffi- 
cient to crown the glory of a well spent life*. Nerva died on the 
2ith of January A. U. C. 851, having, about three mouths before, 
adopted Trajan for his successor. In that short interval the critics 
have agreed to place the publication of the Life of Agricola; and 
their reason is, because 'Vacitus mentions Nerva Casar, but 
does not style him Dives, the deified Nerva, which, they say, 
would have been the case if the emperor was then deceased; but 
they forgat that, in the same tract, our author tells us how ar- 
dently Agricola wished to see the elevation of Trajan to the seat 
of empire}; and that wish would have been an awkward compli- 
ment to the reigning prince. {t seems therefore probable, that, 
the Life of Agricola was published in the reign of Trajan. The 
Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, it is generally agreed, 
made its appearance in the year of Rome 851. The new emperor, 
whose adoption and succession had been confirmed by a decree 
of the senate, was.at the head of the legions in Germany, when 
he received intelligence of the death of Nerva, and his own ac- 
cession to the empire. Being of a warlike disposition, he was 
not in haste to leave the army, but remained there during the en- 
tire year. In such a juncture, a picture of German manners could 
not fail to excite the curiosity of the public. The second cen-~ 
sulship of Trajan is mentioned in the tractt, and that was A, 
VU. C. 851, in conjunction with Nerva, who died before the end 
of January. It is therefore certain that the description of Ger- 
many saw the light in the course of that year. The Dialogue 
concerning Oratory was an earlier production, and probably 
was: published in the reign of Titus or Domitian, who are both 
celebrated in that very piece, for their talents, and their love of 
polite literature, 








The friendship that subsisted between our author and the 
younger Pliny is well known. It was founded on the consonance 
of their studics and their virtues. When Pliny says that a good 
and virtuous prince cau never be sincerely loved, unless we shew 


* Laudatus est a Cornelio Tacito: nam hic supremus felicitati ejus cumulus 
accessit’; laudator cloquentissimus. Lib. ii. epist. 1. 

+ Durare in hae beatissimi seculi luce, ac principem Trajanum videre auguria 
yotisyue ominabatur, Vita Agric. s. 44. - 

{ Manners of the Germans, s. 37. 
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our detestation of the tyrants that preceded him*, we mayebe 
sure that ‘T'acitys was of the same opinion. They were both 
convinced that a striking picture of former tyramny ought to be 
placed in contrast to the felicity of the times that succeeded. 
Pliny acted up to his own idea in the panegyric of Trajan, where- 
We find a vein of satire on Domitian running through the whole 
piece. It appears, in his Letters, that he had some thoughts of 
writing History on the same principle. T'o give perpetuity to © 
real merit, and not suffer the men, who deserved to live in the 
memory of ages, to sink into oblivion, appeared to him to be an 
honourable employment, and the surest way to transmit his own 
name to posterity; but he had not resolution to undertake that 
arduous task. ‘Tacitus had more vigour of mind; he thought more 
intensely, and with deeper penetration than his friend. We find 
that he had formed, at an early period, the plan of his History, 
and resolved to execute it, in order to shew the horrors of slavery, 
and the debasement of the Roman people through the whole of 
Domitian’s reignt. 


He did not, however, though employed ina great and important 
work, renounce his practice in the forum. It is true, as stated 
‘in the Dialogue concerning Oratory, that the eloquence of the 
old republic was no longer to be found under the emperors; but 
still greater opportunities occurred, and the powers of oratory 
were called forth on subjects worthy of Cicero and Hortensiua, 
- The governors of provinces produced many a Viernes, and the 
pliindered natives had frequent cause of complaint. Senators of 
the first eminence were harassed by the crew of informers; and 
their fortunes, their rank and dignity, their families, and all that 
was dear to them, depended on the issue of the cause. The ora- 
tor, on such occasions, felt himself roused and animated: he 
could-thunder and lighten in his discourse; open every source of 
the pathetic; draw the tear of compassion; and mould his audi- 
ence according to his will and pleasure. ‘T'his was the case in the 
prosecution of Marius Priscus, who had been proconsul of Africa, 
and stood impeached before the senaie at the suit of the province. 
Pliny relates the whole transaction, Priscus presented a memo- 
rial, praying to be tried by a commission of select judges. Ta- 
citus and Pliny, by the special appointment of the fathers, were 

* Neque enim satis amarint bonus principes, qui malos satis non oderint. 
Paneg. Traj. s, 53. 

+ Pulchrum imprimis videtur, non pate occidere quibas xternitatis dcbitur, 


liorumque famam cum sua extendere. Lib. v. epist. 8. 
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advocates on the part of the Africans. They thought it their 
duty to.inform the house, that the crimesalledged against Priscus 
were of too atrocious a nature to fall within the cognizance of an 
inferior court. Fronto Catius stood up in his favour, and dis- 
. played all the force of pathetic eloquence. The villains, to whom 
it was alledged that Priscus had sold the lives of innocent men, 
were tried and convicted. The charge against the proconsul was 
heard at an adjourned mecting, the most august that had ever 
been seen, the emperor (for he was then consul) presiding in per- 
son. Pliny spoke almost five hours successively. Claudius Mar- 
cellinus, and Salvius Liberalis exerted themselves for thcir client, 
Tacitus replied with great eloquence, and a certain dignity, which 
distinguished all his speeches*. It was something very noble, 
says Pliny, and worthy of Ancient Rome, to see the senate deli- 
berating three days together. The result was, that Priscus was 
sentenced to pay 700,000 sesterces, the amount of the bribes he 
had received, and to be banished Italy. The senate concluded 
the business, with a declaration that Tacitus and Pliny executed 
the trust reposed in them to the entire satisfaction of the house, 





The cause was tried A, U. C. 853, in the third of Trajan’s reign. 
From that time Tacitus dedicated himself altogether to his His- 
tory. Pliny informs us, that our author was frequented by a num- 
ber of visitors, who admired his genius, and for that reason went 
in crowds to his leveet. From that conflux of men of letters, 
Tacitus could not fail to gain the best information. Pliny sent, 
him afull detail of all the circumstances of the death of his uncle, 
the elder Pliny, who lost his life in the eruption of Mount Ve- 
suviust, in order that an exact relation of that event might be 
transmitted to posterity. Pliny says, “If my uncle. is mentioned 
in your immortal work, his name will live for ever in the records 
of fame.” He says in another Letter, “I presage that your His- 
tory will be immartal. I ingenuously own, therefore, that I wish 
to find’ a place in it. If we are generally careful to have our faces 

.taken by the best artist, ought we not to desire that our actions 
may be celebrated by an author of your distinguished character?” 
With that view he draws up an account of his conduct in the 
prosecution of Bebius Massa ; and after stating the particulars, 
he concludes, “ Whatever my merit may be in this business, it - 
is‘in your power to heighten and spread the lustre of it; though 

* Respondit Cornelius Tacitus eloquentissimé, et, quod eximum orationi ejus 
inest, oepyive. Pliny, lib, ii. epist. 13. . 

+ Copia studiosorum, quae ad te admiratione ingenii tui convenit. Lib. iv. ep. 13. 

¥ Lib, vi. epist. 16. 
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Tam far from desiring you woudd in the least exceed the bowads 
of reality. History ought to be guided by strict truth, and wor 
thy actions require nothing more** 





Trajan reigned nineteen years. He died suddenly in Cilicia A, 
U. C. 870, A.D. 117. The exact time when our author pyb- 
lished his History is uncertain, but it was in some period of 
‘Trajan’s reign, He was resolved to send his work into the world 
in that happy age when he could think with freedom, and what 
he thought he could publish in perfect securityf. He began from 
the accession of Galba A. U. C. 822, and followed down the 
thread of his narrative to the death of Domitian in the year 849; 
the whole comprising a period of seven-and-twenty years, full of 
important events, and sudden revolutions, in which the pratorian 
bands, the armies in Germany, and the legions of Syria, claimed 
a right to raise whom they thought proper to the imperial seat, 
without any regard for the authority of the senate. Such was‘the 
subject Tacitus had before him, The summary view, which he 
has given of those disastrous times, is the most awful picture of 
civil commotion, and the wild distraction of a frantic peoplet. 
Vossius says, the whole work consisted of uo less than thirty books; 
but, to the great loss of the Hterary world, we have only four 
books, and the beginning of the fifth, In what remains, we have 
little after the accession of Vespasian, ‘I'he Reign of ‘Titus, the 
delight of human-kind, is totally lost, and Domitian has escaped 
the. 2. vengeance of the historian’s pen, 


The History being finished, Tacitus did not think that he had 
completed his ‘Tablature of Slavery. He went back to Tiberius, 
who left a model of tyranny for his successors, This second 
work included a period of four-and-fifty years, from the year 767, 
‘to the death of Nero in 821, The partof the History which has 
come down to us, does not include two entire years. During that 
time the whole empire was convalsed, aud the author had to ar- 
range the operations of armies in Germany, Batavia, Gaul, Italy, 
and Juda, all in motion almost at the same time. This was not 
the case in the Annals. ‘The Roman world was in profound tranr 
quillity, and the History of Domestic Transactions was to supply 
Tacitus with materials. ‘he author has given us, with his usual 
brevity, the true character of this part of his work: “ The de 

* Nam nec historia debet egredi veritatem, et honesté factis yeritas sufficit. 
Lib. vii. epist. 33. 

+ Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire que velis, et qu sentias dicere heels 
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tail*, he. says,-into which he wamobliged to enter, while it gave 
lessans of prudence, was in danger of being dry and unentertaining. 
In other Histories, the operation of armies, she situation of coun- 
tries, the events of war, and the exploits of illustrious generals, 
awaken curiosity, and expand the imagination, We have nothing 
before us but acts of despotism, continual accusations, the trea- 
chery of friends, the ruin of innocence, and trial after trial, ending 
always in the same tragic catastrophe. Events like these will give 

to the work a tedious uniformity, without an object to enliven 
attention, without an incident to prevent satiety.” But the genius 
of Tacitus surmounted every difficulty. He was able to keep at~ 
tention awake, to please the imagination, and enlighten the un- 
derstanding. The style of the Annals differs from that of the 
History, which required stately periods, pomp of expression and 
harmonious sentences. ‘The Annals are written in a strain more 
subdued and temperate: every phrase is a maxim: the narrative 
goes on with rapidity ; the author is sparing of words, and pro- 
digal of sentiment: the characters are drawn with a profound 
knowledee of human nature, and when we see them figuring on 
the stage of public business, we perceive the internal spring of 
their actions; we see their motives at work, and of course are 
prepared to judge of their conduct. - 


The Annals, as well as the History, have suffered by the bar- 
barous rage, and more barbarous ignorance of the tribes that over- 
turned the Roman empire. Part of the fifth book, containing 
three years of Tiberius, the entire four years of Caligula, thé six 
first of Claudius, and the two last of Nero, have perished jn the 
wreck of literature. We find that Tacitus intended, if his life 
and health continued, to review the reign of Augustust, in order 
to detect the arts by which the old constitution was overturned 
to make way for the government of a single ruler. This, in the 
hands of such a writer, would have been a curious portion of his- 
tory; but it is probable that he did not live to carry his design 
into execution. The time of his death is not mentioned by any 
ancient, author, It seems, however, highly probable that he died 
in the reign of Trajan, and we may reasonably conclude that he 
survived his friend Pliny. Those two writers were the ornaments 
of the age; both men of genius; both encouragers of literature ; 
the friends of liberty and virtue. The esteem and affection, with 
which Pliny thought of our author, is evident in several of his 


* Annals, iv. s. 33. 


+ Cztera illius wtatis memorabo, si, effectis in que tendi, plures ad curas vitam 
produxerv. Annals, iii. s. 24.. 
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Letters, but no where more than in the following passage: 6. 
never was touched with a more sensible pleasure, than by an ae. . 
count which I lately*received from Cornelius Tacitus. He in- 
formed me that, at the last Circensian games, he sat next to a 
stranger, who, after much discourse on various subjects of learning, 
asked him if he wasan Italian, or a provincial? Tacitus replied, 
" Your acquaintance with literature must have informed you who 
Tam. -Ay! said the man; pray then is it Tacitus or Pliny I am 
talking with? I cannot express how highly I am pleased to find 
that our names are not so much the proper appellations of men, 
as a kind of distinction for learning itself*.” Had Pliny been the 
survivor, he who lamented the loss of all his friends, would not 
have failed to pay the last tribute to the memory of Tacitus. 





The commentators assume it 23 a certain fact, that our author 
must have left issue; and their reason is, because they find that 
M. Claudius Tacitus, who was created emperor A. U. C. 1028, 

A. D. 2%5, deduced his pedigree from the great historiant. That 
excellent prince was only shewn to'the world, He was snatched 
away by a fit of illness at the end of six months, having crowded 
into that short reigna number of virtues. Vopiscus tells us, that 
he ordered the image of ‘Tacitus, and a complete collection of 
his works, to be placed i inthe public archives, with a special direc~ 
tion that twelve copies should be made every year}, at the public 
expence. But when the mutilated state, in which our author has* 
come down to posterity, is considered, thcre is reason to believe 
that the orders of the prince were never executed, 


No.stone, and no sepulchral inscription has been found to tell 
where the remains of our author were deposited; but he, whose 
works are a lasting memorial, monumentum wre perennius, did 
not’ stand in need of perishable materials. All the powers that 
form and constitute a true genius, were his in an eminent degree. 
He had besides a thorough knowledge of all the modes of govern- 
ment then known in the world; he was versed in civil affairs ; 
he knew the policy of statesmen, and he read men as well 
as books. With a mind thus prepared, he undertook to write 
the History of his own times. Before he entered on his task, 


* Nunquam majorem cepi voluptatem, quam nuper ex sermone Cornelii Taciti. 
Narrabat sedisse se cum quodam Circensibus proximis ; hunc post varios erudi+ 
tosque sermones requisisse, Ilalicus es, an provincialis? Se respondisse, Ndsti me 
egicidem ex studiis. Ad hoc illum: Tacifus es, an Plinius? Exprimere non pos 
dum, quam sit juncundum mihi, quod nomina nostra quasi literarum propria, 
non hominum, litteris redduntur. Lib. ix. epist. 23. 

_ + Vopiscus, Vita Taciti.  Vopiseus, Vita Taciti, 
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it is evident that he had well considered the nature and impor- 
tance of it. He agreed with Cicero, who says, “ It is the first law 
of history that the writer should neither dare te advance what is 
false, nor to suppress what is true; that he should relate the facts 
with strict impartiality, free from ill-will or favour; that his narra+ 
tive should distinguish the order of time, and, when necessary, give 
the description of places; that he should unfold the statesman’s 
motives, and in his account of the transactions and the events, in- 
terpose his own judgment; and should not only relate what was 
done, but how it was done ; and what share chance, or rashness, or 
pradence, had in the issue ; that he should give the characters 
of the leading men, their weight and influence, their passions, 
their principles, and their conduct through life*.” There can 
be no doubt but this was our author’s model, since we find him 
in different parts of his work, laying down those very rules, But 
there was still a superior rule which Tacitus prescribed to him- 
self, and which has been followed by few historians, He says 
expressly, “ that it is incumbent on the writer to re-judge the ace 
tions of men, to the end that the good and worthy may meet with 
the reward duc to eminent virtue, and that pernicious citizens 
may be deterred by the condemnation that: waits on evil deeds 
at the tribunal of posterity. In this consists the chief part of 
the historian’s duty f.” 





With this sublime idea, this grand moral principle, our author 
entered on his office, and no wonder that he has deserved to be 
styled the great historian of antiquity. To the generous and’no- 
ble principle that guided his pen throughout his work, he united 
4 fund of knowledge, and the colours of eloquence. Every short 
description is a picture in miniature: te see the person acting, 
speaking, or suffering: our passions are kept in a tumult of emo- , 
tion; they succeed each other in quick vicissitude ; they mix 
and blend in various combinations ; we glow with indignation, 
we melt into tears. What'a picture have we of Tiberius, the 
close, disguised, systematic tyrant! the slave in the isle of Capra 


* Quis nescit primam esse histeria: legem, ne quid falsi dicete audeat, ne quid 
veri nou audeat ; ne qua suspicio gratie in scribendo, ne qua simultatis. Re- 
rum ratio ordinem temporum desiderat, regionum descriptionem ; vult etiam, 
quoniam iu rebus magnis memoriaqne dignis consilia primum, deinde acta, postea 
eventus cxpectantur, et de consiliis significari quid scriptor putet, et in rebus 
gestis declarari non solum quid actum, aut dictum sit, sed etiam quomodo; et 
cum de eventu dicatur, ut cause explicentur omnes, vel casus, vel sapientie, vel 
temeritatis ; hominumque ipsorum non solum res geste, sed etiam qui fam’ ac 
fomine excellant, de cujusque vita, atqae natura. De Orat. lib. ii. s. 62 et 63. 

+ Sce the quotation in the title-page. 
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to his unnatural vices, and, amidst his pleasures, a prey to: his 
own guilty conscience! We behold his inward torture, the dané 
atus pectoris! In what an amiable light is Germanicus repre-. 
sented! How noble his speech to the seditious soldiers! What 
Jandskip painter can equal the description of the field coverd with 
tlie limbs of the legions slaughtered under Varrus? And when 
" at last we see Germanicus on his death-bed in Syria, can a more 
interesting and pathetic scene be represented to our imagination? 
When his wife, Agrippina, at the port of Brundusium, issues 
forth from the ship, leading her children, with the urn of Germa- 
nicus in her hand, and her eyes fixed on that melancholy object, 
amidst the mournful, and, it may be said, the eloquent silence of 
spectators crowded on the walls, on the tops of houses, and on the 
coast, can the terrible graces of that whole description be suffici- 
ciently admired ? Messalina is represented in the truest colours; 
odious for her vices, detested for her crimes, yet, by the magic 
pencil of Tacitus, made in the end an ohject of compassion, 
When we see her in the gardens of Lucullus, stretched on the 
ground, with her mother weeping over her; when we hear that 
mother exhorting her to end her misery; when we see the 
daughter with a feeble arm aiming a poniard at her breast, yet 
irresolute, hesitating, unable to execute her purpose; and at last, 
with the assistance of the tribune, dying in the arms of. her af- 
flicted mother ; we yield to the sensations of humanity j we pity 
the unhappy victim, and almost forgive her crimes. In the aé- 
count of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, conducted from a ship- 
+ wreck to her own villa, and, after all the uproar of crowds and 
mariners upon the sea-coast, tertified by ihe mournful silence all 
around her, we have a picture of distress that keeps the heart in 
‘agitation; and it may be asked, in the whole compass of History, 
is there any thing so truly affecting as her two last words, Ventrem 
feri* 2 The mother of Nero says to the centurion, Plunge your 
sword in my womb! An ingenious French critic has selected 
the passages in Homer that present subjects for the canvass of 
the artist; but it may safely be said, that a more interesting col- 
lection may be found in Tacitus. The wife of Arminius coming 
forth from the castle, where she was besieged with Segestes her 
father, presents a subject worthy of the finest painter. We sce_ 
her before us, ‘breathing the spirit of her husband, determined, 
‘silent, not a tear falling, with her eyes fixed on her womb, then 
pregnant with an infant to be born iu slavery f. ‘To mention all 


, 


‘ * Annals, xiv. 3.8. : 
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all the instances of a similar nature, were an endless task ; for, itt 
fact, the Annals may be called an historical picture gallery. It 
is by that magic power that Tacitus has been able to animate the 
dry regularity of the chronologic order, and to spread a charm 
through the whole, that awakens curiosity, and enchains atten- 
tion. How different from the gazette style of Suetonius, who 
relates his facts in a calm unimpassioned tone, unmoved by the 
distress of injured virtue, and never rising to indignation, Taci- 
tus, on the contrary, sits in judgment on the prince, the senate, 
the consuls, and the people ; and he finds eloquence to affect the 
heart, and through the imagination to inform the understanding. 
The History of Tacitus is Philosophy teaching by examples. 


Tt may be expected, that some notice should be taken of the 
objections which have been urged by the various writers, who 
have thought proper to place themselves in the chair of criticism, 
It has been truly said, that the people never leave any man, how- 
ever great his merit, without a rival; populus neminem sine emulo 
sinit, The same has happened in the republic of letters, Para 
ties and factions prevail; the critics take the lead, and under 
their banners all are listed ; some for Thucydides, some for Sal 
lust, others for Livy and Polybius ; all inflamed with animosity, 
aud none attending to the specific qualities that distinguish the 
respective authors. The first charge exhibited against Tacitus 
is, that he has written bad Latin. This shall be answered by a 
writer who was master of as much elegance as can be attained in 
a dead language. “ Who,” says Muretus, “ are we moderns, even 
=f all, who have acquired great skill in the Latin language, were 
assembled in a hody: who are we that presume to pronounce 
against an author, who when the Roman language still flourished 
tn all its splendour (and it flourished to the time of Hadrian J, 
twas deemed the most eloquent orator of his time? When we re- 
lect on the number of ancient authors whose works have been de« 
stroyed, which of us can pretend to say that the words, which ap- 
bear new in Tacitus, were not known and used by the ancients ? 
And yet, at the distance of ages, when the productions of genius 
have been well nigh extinguished, we of this day take upon us, in 
@ decisive tone, to condemn the most celebrated writers, whose 
cooks and mule-drivers understood the Latin language, and spoke 
it better than the most confident scholar of the present age*.” If 
mariti magis quim Parentis animo, neque victa in lacrymas, neque voce supplex, 
compressis intra sinum manibus, gravidum uteram intnens. Annals, i. s. 57. 


* Qui nos sumus, si omnes in unum conferantur, quicunque hac tempestate 
Latind laqui videmur, ut de scriptore sapientissimo, nato iis temporibus, quibus 
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it be said that the quarrel is not with single words, but with 
Phrases not to be found in other Latin authors; the charge may 
be admitted. Our author has frequent Grecisms, and the ex- 
Pression is not only florid, but often poetical, ‘This, we know, 
was the new way of writing introduced by Seneca*; and though 
Tacitus saw the false glitter and'aifected ornaments of that po- 
pular writer, and knew how to give to his own style more 
strength and gravity, it cannot be denied that he often aims at a 
more splendid diction than either Livy or Sallust. 


The love of of brevity which distinguishes Tacitus from all 
other writers, was probably the consequence of his early admira- 
tion of Seneca; and, perhaps, was carried farther by that con+ 
stant habit of close thinking, which could seize the principal 
ide, and discard all unnecessary appendages. Tacitus was spar~ 
ing of words, and lavish of sentiment. Montesquieu says he 
knew every thing, aud therefore abridged every thing. In the 
political maxims and moral reflections which, where we least ex« 
pect it, dart a sudden light, yet never interrupt the rapidity of 
the narrative, the comprehensive energy of the sentence gives all 
the pleasure of surprise, while it conveys a deep reflection. ‘The 
observations which Quintilian calls /wnina sententiariém, crowded 
fast on the author's mind, and he scored to waste his strength 
in words; he gave the image in profile, and left: the reader to 
take a round-about view. His style may be compared to the mode 
adopted by Poppwa, who, we are told, wore a veil that shaded, 
or seemed to shade her face, lest her beauty, by being too much 
displayed, might tarnish in the eye of the public; or because that 
style of dress was graceful and becoming. It may be asked, 
Is 'l'acitus never obscure ? He certainly is: his own laconic man~ 
ner, and, it may be added, the omissions of the copyists, have 
occasioned some difficulties; but he, who has made himself fami- 
Nar with the peculiarities of the style, will not be much embar- 
adhuc Romana lingua florebat (plané enim flornit usqee ad Hadrinum), habito 
disertissimo cetatis suze, sinistré judicare audeamus ? Quis hodie affirmare audeat, 
eum tanta veterum scriptorum facta jactura sit, ea, que apud Tacitem nova vie 
dentur, non apud veteres quoque in usu fuisse? In tanta veterum scriptorum dis- 
persione, tam longo temporum intervatlo, tanta Latini sermonis oblivione, opti- 
tae note scriptores damnare non veremur, quorum coqui et muliones multo melius 


quam nos Latiné et intelligebant et loquebantur. MuReTus, in an Oration, enti- 
tled, DeFENsio Tacrit. 
*See Dialogue concerning Oratory. 

+ Rarus in publicum egressus ; idque yelat& parte oris, ne satiarct aspectam, 
vel quia sic decebat. - Annals, xiii. s. 45. This remark is borrowed from Gor- 
don: if another allusion of equal elegance cau be found in bis works, it hag 
escaped the present writer. ° 
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rassed, “By due attention to the context, the true, or at least the 
probable meaning may be always found. But still it may be said, 
that, in so tong a work, one continued strain of studied brevity 
fatigues the ear, and tires the reader by an unvaried and disgust- 
ihg monotony. Variety, it must be admitted, would give new 
graces to the narrative, and prevent too much uniformity. The 
celebrated Montagne observes, ¢hat Tacitus abounds with strong 
and vigorous sentences, often constructed with point and subtlety, 
agreeably to the taste of the age, which delighted in the gay and 
brilliant; and when those were not in the thought, the writer was 
sure to find an antithesis in the expressison. And yet it is re~ 
markable that the same writer, who owns that for twenty years 
together he reads by fits and starts, tells us himself, that he read 
Tacitus a second time in one regular train without mterruption. 








The next allegation of the critics is, that Tacitus was a misan~ 
thrope, who beheld human nature with a malignant eye, and, 
always supecting the worst, fulsified facts, in order to paint men 
‘worse than they were, ‘The answer is obvious : ‘Tacitus was fal- 
Jen on evil times; he says, “ A black and evil period lies before 
me. The age was sunk to the lowest depth of sordid adulation, 
insomuch —_ not only the most illustrious citizens, in order to” 
secure themselves, were obliged to crouch in bondage; but even 
men of consular and pretorian rank, and the whole senate tried, 
with emulation, who should be the most obsequious slave*.” In 
such times, who could live free from suspicion ? ‘Tacitus knew 
the character of Tiberius; he was an accurate observer of man- 
kind: but he must have been credulous indced, or, like Velleius 
Paterculus, the willing dupe of a profligate court, if he had not 
laid opeh the secret motives of all, and traced their actions to their 
first principles. At the head of the critics, who have endeavoured 
to enforce the charge of falsehood and malevolence, stands Fa- 
mianus Strada, the elegant author of the well known Prolusiones 
Academice, and the Wars in Holland, entitled, De Bello Belgico: 
‘put it will be sufficient, in answer to his laboured declamations, 
to say with Lord Bolingbroke, “ He was a rhetor, who con- 
demned Tacitus, and presumed to write History himself.” 


The imputation of atheism, which has been alledged by critics 
of more piety than discernment, is easily refuted. Whatever 
svere our author's doubts concerning fate, free-will, and. the influ- 
- *Tempora ila adeo infecta, et adulatione sordida fuére, ut non modo primores 
civitatis, quibus claritudo sua obsequiis protegenda erat, sed omnes consulares, 


‘magna pars eoram qui praturd functi, maltique etiam pedarii senatores certatim. 
exsurgerent, fedaque et nimia censcrent. Annals, iii. s, 65. : 
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ence of the planets, let the fine aposthrope to the departed spirit 
of Agricola* be perused with attention, and every sentiment” 
will discover a mind impressed with the idea of an all-ruling Pro- 
vidence. ‘There are many passages in the Annals and the History 
to the same effect: but more on this head is unnecessary. Nor 
ddes the paradox suggested by Boccalini deserve a longer discus- 
sion. ‘Phat author gives it as his opinion, that the whole design 
of the Annals was to teach the arts of despotism: it may with 
as good reason be said, that Lord Clarendon wrote the History 
of the Grand Rebellion, with intent to teach schismatics, puri- 
tans, and republicans, how to murder their king. 


The objections which have been stated, were the mere cavils 
of learned men, who hoped to gain reputation by the novelty of 
paradox.’ But paradox flutters for a’short time, and the voice 
of .is heard, Opinionum commenta delet dies, nature judi- 
cia confirmat. .'Tacitus may be fairly called the anatomist of 
the heart. The passions, and, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, their antagonist muscles were perfectly known to him ; 
he saw their inward workings, however disguised, and, being 
a strong colourist, he has painted the prominent features of all 
that rose to eminence by their vices or their “° ~ As long 
as it shall be thought that the proper study of mankind is man, 
so long the Annals of ‘Tacitus will be the school of moral as 
well as political knowledge, 


An account of our author’s works, from their appearance aftér 
the revival of letters, will not be thought improper. ‘The first 
edition was published at Venice by John De Spira, in the year 
1468, containing the six last books of the Annals, four books of 
the History, with part of the fifth, the ‘Treatise on the Manners 
of the Germans, and the Dialogue concerning Oratory. Another 
edition was published in a year or two after by Franciscus Puteo- 
Janus, more correct and elegant than the former, with the addi- 
tion of the Life of Agricola. The six first books of the Annals 
had not then been found, Diligent search being made in all parts 
of Europe, they were: at length discovered in “the monastery of 
Corwey in Westphalia, situate on the banks of the Visurgis, or 
the IVeser+. Leo X. the great patron of letters, purchased that 


* See the life of Agricola, s. 46. 

+ From the collection, called Monwnenta Paderbornensia, the following little 
poem, in honour of the place where the six first Annals were found, has been se- 
lected, and will perhaps be acceptable to the reader. The Visurats (now the 
Weser) saya: “ The Amis1us (Ems) may now flow through # waste of sand ; an? 
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valuable treasure, and, under his ‘patronage, Beroaldus, in the 
year 1515, gave the world a complete edition of the whole. The 
manuscript, which had been found in Germany, was deposited 
in the Florentine library. Lipsius, whose labours have done much 
service to Tacitus, and great honour to himself, gave his edition 
at Antwerp, in the year 1574. He continued retouching and im- 
proving it, till death put an end to his studies in 1606, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. Gronovius published the Text and 
a laboured Commentary in 1672. The Delphin edition made its 
appearance at Paris in.1682. Ryckius gave his Notes at Leyden 
in 1687. A better edition of that work was printed in Dublin in 
1730, The grandson of Gronovius gave an improved edition in 
1721: but his coarse abuse of Ryckius, in the true style of a 
Dutch commentator, did him no honour. Eynest, a native of 
Germany, obliged the leamed world with two valuable editigns, 
one in 1752, the second in 1772, A beautiful edition by Nicholas 
Lallemand saw the light at Paris in 1759; but why the Dialogue 
concerning Eloquence was left out, no good reason was assigned, 


At last, in the year 1771, was published at Paris, a noble edi- 
tion of all the works of Tacitus, in four elegant quarto volumes, 
by Gasrisy Brorizr, with copious notes, and emendations of 
the original text, after a due examination of the manuscripts in 
the Vatican, at Paris, Oxford, and other places. Another edition 
of the same work, in seven volumes 12mo, was published in 1776. 


-After this account of the editors, the translators claim due no- 
tice. Almost all the nations of Europe have had the ambition to 
make Tacitus 2 denizen of their country, and to hear him in 


the Luppra(the Lippe’ may receive the tributary waters of the Pader ; while I, 
the VisurGis, waft the commerce of the world into the heart of Germany. My 
banks have been ennobled by the overthrow of Roman legions, and the brave cx- 
ploits of the Francs. But, alas! what shquid we now know of the Romans, or 
of ARMINIUS, my own warlike chieftaiu, if Tacitus had not recorded those trans- 
actions, and if the Abbey of Corwey bad net, in return for immortal glory, gives 
life to ‘Tacitus himself 2” 


Exserat Amisius steriles caput inter arenas, 
Et Padere socias Luppia jactet aquas; 

Solus ego patrias clarissimus amnis ad oras 
Navibus externas porto Visurgis opes. 

Nec me bella minus celebrant adversa Quiritum, 
Quam gua per Francgs gesta fierc duces. 

Sed quota pars rerum superesset, Roma, tuarum, 
Aut quis Arminii nosceret arma mei, 

Ni mihi quam Tacitus, seriptor dedit inclytus, ili 
Reddita Corbeig munere vita foret 7 
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their own language. The Germans and the Dutch boast ‘of 
good translations. Spain is proud of three translators, and Italy" 
has a greater number; but the voice of Fame gives the preference 
to Davanzati, who is celebrated for a curious felicity of expres- 
sion, that vies with the sententious brevity of the original. 


The first French translation of any value was about the middle 
of the last century, by D’Astancourr. His language is pure, 
elegant, and often nervous; but he took the liberty sometimes to’ 
retrench, and, occasionally, to vary the sense of the original. The: 
composition, however, flowed with so much ease and harmony, 
that the critics agreed to call it La Belle Infidele. | 


Amextor pe La Houssaye translated thirteen books of the 
Annals; but his love of political reflection made him ‘encum- 
ber — work with a load of notes, sometimes valuable, often fri 
volous, and too minute. He died at Paris in 1706. The work 
was continued by Francis Bruys at the Hague, 1731; but, as 
itseems, without success. Brotier says, that the last translator 
resembled the vices, not the virtues of his master: Vitiis quam 
virtutibus similior. 


The critics of France were not satisfied with the state in which 
Tacitus was left, Their writers were determined to try their 
strength ; and, accordingly, a new translation by Gunrrn, pro- 
fessor of cloquence in the university of Paris, was sent into the 
world in the year 1742. His work, though too loose and para~ 
phrastical, may be read with pleasure and advantage, 


La Burrrerte published a translation of the Manners of the 
Germans, and the life of Agricola in the year 1755; and aftere 
wards, in 1768, he added the six first Annals, with learned notes, 
but perhaps ostentatious, and too much drawn into length. After 
the death of La Bierreris, Monsieur Dorrsvitus, adopting 
part of his predecessor’s work, gave a complete translation of all 
Tacitus, except the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 


Dotteville had before him a model of close translation from the 
pen of D’Alembert, who gave select passages from Tacitus, en- 
deavouring in every sentence to reach the precision and energy 
of the original. We see him however, in a painful endeavour to 
vie with his author, and the style is harsh and dry. 


The same may be said of the celebrated Rousseau, who has 
Jeft a translation of the :first book of the History, written with 
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elaborate brevity, and those abrupt sentences, which the French 
call style coupé. We look in vain for the graceful ease that charms 
in the original works of that pleasing author. 


England has produced three translations; the first in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Greenway and Sir Henry Saville; the 
second, about one hundied years after, by Dryden and others ; 
and the third by Gordon, under the patronage of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. It were superfluous to say any thing of the two first trans- 
lations. Gordon, to niake way for himself, was at the pains of 
collecting a multiplicity of passages; and, since he has sufficiently 
abused them, peace to be their manes! With regard to Gordon, it 
is not the intention of the present writer to. produce any specimens 
of ‘his performance; that were to offer a few bricks as a sample 
of the building. Gordon shall be left. to speak for himself, he 
says, “ Lord Carteret {afterwards Lord Granville), who understood 
‘Tacitus, and admired him, was pleased to think him not wnfit for 
3t, and gave him many just lights about. the manner of doing its 
that. particularly about allowing himself scope and freedom, with- 
out which he was satisfied every translation must be pedantic and 
cold.’ Thus encouraged, he employed himself in what he called 
Conjectures concerning the present State of the English Tongue, and 
kindly resolved to offer some Observations upon style, which, he 
found, was far from being generally understood, though so many 
pretend to be judges of it, Having beheld the ignorance of the 
English nation with an eyc of compassion, Mr. Gordon was as 
good as his word, determined that the public should have the be- 
nefit of his Reflections on the English language. He says, “IT 
have little complaisance for those who think (if any who under- 
stand Tacitus can possibly think) that the common English style 
will at all suit that uxcommon writer, whose manner is as neciifiar 
and as affecting as his thoughts. His sentences are like Pro- 
vers, short, lively, and self-evident. Are Prov.erps, upon 
subjects of great dignity, usually expressed in the ordinary strain? 
Are they not therefore the more pathetic, and the more easily re~ 
membered, because they are couched in a particular manner, turned 
something like poetry, and sometimes in antiquated words? Why 
is the language of the Book of Job, and of Isaiah the Prophet, so 
tuuch admired? Why is that of the Proverbs of Solomon, why 
that of the Son of Syrach, so much applauded? I will ven- 
ture to say, that I have not expressed one phrase in the whole 
translation more remotely from the ¢ommon way, than many 
of toss PROVERBS and sayinG’ arc expressed; and though. 
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they be so expressed, nobody ever called them. stiff, affected, 
or obscure.” 





This was Gordon's grand secret, which he has generously com- 
municated for the instruction of those who pretended to be judges 
of,style. His practice, we may be sure, was conformable to his 
precepts. He says I have sometimes ventured upon a new phrase*, 
and a way of my owns upon drawing the English idiom as near 
as possible to that of the Latin, and the genius of my author, by 
leaving the beaten road, dropping particles, transposing words, 
and sometimes beginning a sentence where it is usual to end ite” 
This surely may be called trying experiments upon language; 
but Gordon gives a notable reason for it: ‘ No words upon 
paper will have the same effect as words accompanied with 
a voice, looks, and action: hence the thoughts and language 
shofiid be so far raised as to supply the want of those advantages,” 
In order, therefore, to give colour and a body to the thought, 
Gordon thought the unnatural style the best; to be strong, he 
thought it necessry to. be uncouth and turgid; to supply the want 
of a voice and action, he chose to be distorted upon paper: and 
in this way of his own he was encouraged “ by some of the greatest 
men of the age, who convinced by the reasons he had offered, and 
having a perfect taste of Tacitus, and understanding him as a 
statesman as well as a writer, were absolutely against any altera- 
tions in the manner of translating him.” Mr. Gordon's friends 
might as well liave told him, that uo organs of speech can pro- 
nounce, with proper emphasis and energy, the sublime sentiments 
of Tacitus; and therefore, in reading him toa circle of his acquain- 
tance, he ought to make faces. Gordon, most certainly, took the ad- 
vice of his patrons; he imitated his favourite proyExss, and gri- 
maced the language. The consequence is, that he produced a trans~ 
lation in which one of the first writers of antiquity has been made, 
as Dr. Middleton expresses it, to speak such English as an English« 
man of taste would be ashamed to write on any original subject. 


A new Translation is now submitted to the Public. It will not 
become the Author to take up any time about himself or his per- 
formance, He has endeavoured to give a faithful transcript of the. 
original, in such English as an Englishman of taste may read with- 
out disgust; and if in the transfusion, he has not suffered the spirit 
of Tacitus to evaporate, he will look back with pleasure to the 
years which he has dedicated to a great and arduous undertaking. 


* Nero was in love with Acte, an enfranchised slave : Gordon’s new phrase is, 
He fell into a passion for her.” 
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Coxtents.—Boox. I.—The government of Rome from the first foun= 
dation to the death of Augustus: his policy, death, and character. V. 
The succession of Tiberius: his dissimulation. Debates in the senate. 
The will of Augustus: his funeral. All degrees rush into slavery. 
XVI. Revolt of three legions in Pannonia: Percennius and Vibulenus 
active ring-leaders : they make incendiary speeches. Drusus, the em= 
peror’s son, sent to quell the tumult, An eclipse of the moon spreads 
@ panic among the soldiers. They march into winter quarters. XXX. 
A like revolt of the army on the Lower Rhine. The conduct of Ger= 
manicus. XLIL. His speech to the soldiers. The insurrection quelled. 
Fresh commotions in another quarter. XLVI. An account of the 
disturbances reaches Rome. The behaviour of Tiberius. The tumult 
quieted in Germany. Punishment of the mutineers. XLUX. Germanicus 
leads his army against the Germans. The Marsians surprised at a 
Sestival, and put to the sword. The Tubantes, Bracterians, and Usipetes 
conquered. LIV. Julia, the daughter of Augustus, dies in exile at 
Rhegium. Her lover, Sempronius Gracchus, murdered in Africa. 
LIV. A new order of priests in honour of Augustus. Theatrical 
dissensions. LV. Germanicus passes over the Rhine a second time, 
and marches against the Cattians. Great slaughter of the Germans. 
Arminius and Segestes, two German chiefs, their characters. Segestes 
besieged by his countrymen, and relieved by Germanicus. His daughe 
ter married to Arminius: her behaviour. LVUIL. Speech of Segestes. 
LIX. Arminius harangues the Germans. War with the Cheruseans. 
Germanicus arrives at the spot where Varus and his legions were slain: 
he buries their remains. Tiberius discontented. LXIIL. Ceina greatly 
harassed on his march, with part of the army, towards the Rhine: 
his bravery and conduct. Arminius defeated and put to flight, with 
Inguiomer, his uncle. UXIX. The behaviour of Agrippina ; she 
prevents the bridge over the Rhine from being cut down. Reflections 
of Tiberius: his secret jealousy inflamed by Sejanus. UXXIL. The 
law of violated majesty put in force. LXXIM. The history of that 
law. Romanus Hispo, the first daring informer. Several prosecutions. 
LXXVI. An inundation of the Tiber. Licentiousness of the play- 
ers: decrees upon the occasion, LXXIX. A plan for preventing 
inundations of the Tiber debated in the senate. Objections to the meas 
sure frum various parts of Italy. LXXX. The policy of Tiberius : 
his reluctance to remove men from their employments; with the reasons 
Sor that conduct. LXXXI. His policy in the management of consular 
elections. A shew of liberty remains: Rome the more deeply enslaved. 
These transactions include almost two years. 
Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls, 
767 14 Sextus Pompeius, Sextus ‘Apuleius. 
768 15 Drusus Ceasar, C. Norbanus Flaccus. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 





I. THE first form of government that prevailed at Rome was 
monarchy (a). Liberty and ¢hé consulship were established by 
Lucius Junius Brutus. Dictators were created in sudden emergen- 
cies only. The jurisdiction of the decemvirs did not extend beyond 
twe years; and the consular authority of the military tribunes soon 
expired. The domination of Cinna ended ina short time ; and 
that of Sylla was not of long duration. From Pompey and Cras- 
sus, the whole power of the state devolved to Julius Cwsar, and, 
after the struggle with Lepidus and Anthony, centered in Augustus; 
who, under the mild and well-known tile of (b,) Prince oF THE 
Senare, took upon him the management of the commonwealth, 
enfeebled as it was by an exhausting series of civil wars. But the 
memorable transactions of the old republic, as well in her day of 
adversity, as in the tide of success, have been recorded by writers 
of splendid genius. Even in the time of Augustus there flourished 
a race of authors, from whose abilities that period might have re~ 
ceived ample justice: but the spirit of adulation growing epidemic, 
the dignity of the historic character was lost. What has been 
transmitted to us concerning Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 

. Nero, cannot be received without great mistrust, During the lives 
of those emperors, fear suppressed or disfigured the truth; and 
after their deaths, recent feelings gave an edge to resentment. For 
this reason, it is my intention shortly to state some particulars re- 
lating to Augustus, chiefly towards the close of his life; and thence 
to follow downward the thread of my narration through the reigns 
of Tiberius and his three immediate successors, free from animosity 
and partial affection, with the candour of a man who has no mo- 
tives, either of love or hatred, to warp his integrity. 

Ii. The fate of Brutus and Cassius (a) being decided, the come 
monwealth had no longer an army engaged in the cause of public ' 
liberty. The younger Pompey received a total overthrow on the 
coast of Sicily; Lepidus was deprived of his legions; and Marc 
Anthony fell on his own sword. In that situation the partisans. 
of Julius Caesar had no leader but Octavius, who laid aside the 
invidious title of Triumvir, content with the more popular name 
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of Consul, and w ith the tribunifian (6) power, which he pros 
fessed to assume for the protection of the people. In a little time, 
when he had allured to his interest the soldiery by a profusion of 
largesses, the people by distributions of corn, and the minds of 
men in génera} by the sweets of peace, his views grew more aspir= 
ing. By degrees, and almost imperceptibly, he drew into his own 
hands the authority of the senate, the functions of the magistrates, 
and the admrittistration of the laws. To these encroachments no 
opposition was made, The true republican had perished, either 
in the field of battle, or by the rigour of proscriptions: of the 
remaining nobility, the leading men were raised to wealth and ho- 
nours, in proportion to the alacrity with which they courted the 
yoke; and all who in the distraction of the times had risen to 
afjuence, preferred immediate ease and safety to the danger of con- 

- tending for ancient freedom, The provinces acquitsced under the 
new establishment, weary of the mixed authority of the senate, 
and people; a mode of government long distracted by contentions 
among the great; and in the end rendered intolerable by the aya« 
rice of public magistrates; while the laws afforded a feeble re- 
medly, disturbed by violence, defeated by intrigue, and undermined 
by bribery and corruption. 

III. In this state of affairs, Augustus selected Claudius Marcel- 
lus and Marcus Agrippa, to prop and strengthen his administration. 
The former, who was his sister's son (a J, and still a youth, he 
.taised to the dignity of pontiff and adile: on the latter, by his 
pirth obscure, but eminent for military talents, and the companion 
of all his victories, he conferred the honour of two successive 
consulships; and ina short time after, upon the untimely death 
(b) of Marcellus, chose him for his son-in-law. Tiberius Nero 
and Claudius Drusus, the sons of his wife Livia, were adorned 
with the title of Imperaror (c), though the succession in the 
house of Augustus wasat the time well secured by other branches 
of the house of Cwsar. He had alreacty adopted into the imperial 
family Caius and Lucius, the two sons of Agrippa; and to see 
them, even before they had put on the manly gown, considered as 
princes of the Roman youth, and marked out as future consuls, 
was his ardent desire: though, for political reasons, he chose to 

(disguise his sentiments, ‘l'o obtain those honours for his family 
was the wish of his heart; while, under a shew of coy reluctance, 
he seemed to reject them. Agrippa departed this life; and in a 
short time after his two sons were cut off; Lucius Casar (d) on 
his road to join the army in Spain; and Caius on his return from 
Armenia, where he had received a wound that impaired his health. 
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Whether they died by their own premature fate, or the machina- 
tions of their step-mother Livia, is to this day problematical. 
Drusus had paid his debt to nature, leaving Tiberius the only 
surviving son-in-law of the emperor. The current of court favour 
was now directed that way. He was adopted by Augustus, de- 
clated his colleague in the government, his associate in the tribu- 
nitian power, and shewn as the rising sun ‘to the army ; not, as 
before, by the secret arts of Livia, but with her open and avowed 
direction. Augustus was now in the decline of life, and Livia 
had gained unbounded influence over his affections. By her con~ 
trivance Agrippa Posthumus (2; the only surviving grandson of 
the emperor, was banishedsto the isle of Planasia (f). In praise of 
this young man much cannot be said: he was a stranger to the libe- 
ral arts, uncouth, unformed, and stupidly valuing himself on his 
bodily strength; yet free from vice, or the imputation of a crime. 

At this time Germanicus, the immediate descendant of Drusus, 
was appointed to the command of eight legions on the Rhine, 
By the emperor's direction Tiberius adopted him as his son, thougl 
he had then issue of his own (g) growing up to manhood, The 
policy, no doubt, was to guard the succession with additional se- 
curities, Augustus, in that juncture, had no war upon his hands, 
that in Germany excepted; which was carried on, not with a 
view to extension of empire, or any solid advantage, but solely 
to expiate the disgrace incurred by the loss of Varas (h ) and his 
legions, A perfect calm prevailed at Rome: the magistrates re+ 
tained their ancient names; the younger part of the community 
were born since the battle of Actium /i/, and the old during the 
the civil wars: how many were then living, who had seen the 
constitution of their country ? 

IV. The government thus overthrown, nothing remained of an« 
cicnt manners, or ancient spirit. Of independence, or the equal 
condition fa) of Roman citizens, noétrace was left. All ranks 
submitted to the will of the prince, little solicitous about the pre+ 
sent hour; while Augustus, in the vigour of health, maintained 
at once his own dignity, the honour of his house, and the public 
tranquillity. In process of time, when, worn with age, and fail- 
ing under bodily infirmities, he seemed to approach the last act, 
a new scene presented itself to the hopes of men. Some.amused 
themselves with ideas of ancient liberty, many dreaded the hor+ 
rors of a civil war, and others wished for public commotion; the 
greater part discussed, with a variety of opinions, the character 
of the new masters at that moment impending over the state, 
* Agyinna wae rude and savace: dissrace added to his natural fe- 
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rocity ; and, in point of age and experience, he was by no means 
equal to the weigtt of empire. Tibérius was matured by years 
he had gained reputation in war: but the pride of the Claudianm 
(0) family was inveterate in his nature, and his inbred cruelty, 
however suppressed with art, announced itself in various shapes. 
‘Trained up in the imperial house, in the very bosom of despotism, 
he had been inured from his youth to the pomp and pride of con+ 
sulships and triumphs. During the years which he passed in a 
. seeming retreat, but real exile, in the isle of Rhodes (c/, he me- 
ditated nothing so much as plaus of future vengeance, clandestine 
pleasures, and the arts of dissimulation.” To these reflections 
the public added their dread of a mother raging with all the impo- 
tence of female ambition: a whole people, they said, were to be 
ensiaved by a woman, and two young men /d/, who in the begin- 
ning would hang heavy on the state, and in the end distract aud. 
rend it to pieces by their ewn dissensions. 

V. While these and other observations of a similar nature ems 
ployed the public mind, the health of Augustus declined apace. 
The wickedness of his wife was not supposed to remain inactive, 
A rumour prevailed, that Augustus had gone a few months before, 
in a private manner, with a select party, and Fabius Maximus, 
his confidential friend, to the -island of Planasia, on a visit to 
Agrippa. The meeting was said to be of the tenderest nature: 
tears were shed by both, and a scene of mutual affection followed. 
From that interview hopes were conceived, that the young prince 
would be once more restored to the favour and protection of his 
grandfather, ‘Che secret soon transpired: Fabius communicated 
the whole to his wife Marcia, and by her it was conveyed to Livia, 
Augustus knew that he had been betrayed. Maximus died soon 
after, perhaps, by his own hand: but of that nothing ean be said 
with certainty. At his funeral Marcia was heard, in the vehe~ 
mence of distress and sorrow, to accuse herself of being accessary 
to the death of her husband. However that may be, Tiberiug 
had scarcely set foot in Illyricum, when he received dispatches 
from his mother, requiring his immediate presence. He arrived 
at Nola: but whether Augustus was still living, or had breathed 
his last, must be left in doubt. By Livia’s order the palace and 
all the avenues were closely guarded: favourable accounts were 
issued from time to time; and with that artifice mankind was 
amused, till all proper measures were concerted. At length the 
same report that announced the death of Augustus, proclaimed 
Tiberius in possession of the supreme power. 
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Vi The first aculett of the new reign was the aainnder of Agrippa 
Posthumus. A centurion of undguuted resolution attacked him 
by surprise. Though unprovided w ith arms, the young man did not 
easily yield: he fell after a stout resistance. OF this event Tiberius 
made no report to the senate, content with hinting a.pretended order 
of his deceased father, by which the centurion, charged with the 
custody of Agrippa’s person, was commanded to dispatch him, as 
soon as the emperor breathed his last, Augustus, it is true, had. 
arraigned the character and conduct of the young man in terms 
of asperity ; he had even banished him by a decree of the senate: 
but it is equally true, that he never imbrued his hands in the blood 
of his kindred; nor is it probable that, for the security of a step- 
son, he would have doomed to death a descendant from himself. 
The stronger presumption is, that Tiberius and Livia, the former 
impelled by his dread of a rival, and the latter by the malice of 
a step-mother, were accomplices in the murder. When the as~ 
sassin, in the military phrase, reported to Tiberius, that what he 
had given in orders, was duly executed, the reply of the new 
emperor was, that he had given no such orders, and for what was 
done the centurion must answer before the senate. 

A disavowal so very extraordinary gave the alarm to /a) Sal- 
lustius Crispus, a minister then-in favour, and trusted with the 
secrets of the court. The warrant of the execution had passed 
through his hands,. He dreaded a public examination; well aware 
that, whether he disclosed the truth, or attenypted to disguise it, 
his own danger would, in either case, be precisely the same. To 
ward off the blow, he remonstrated to Livia, that the secret coun- 
sels of the imperial family, the conduct of ministers, and the ac- 
tions of the. centurions, ought to be veiled from the public eye. 
By referring too much to the senate, the prince would weaken 
his own authority: that men should be accountable to the sove- 
reign only, was a branch of the imperial prerogative ; and if 
Tiberius departed from it, he ceased to reign. 

VII. At Rome, in the mean time, all things tended to a state 
of abject servitude, Consuls, senators, and Roman knights, 
contended with emulation, who should be the most willing 
slaves. ‘The higher each persons’ rank, the more he struggled 
for the foremost place in bondage. All appeared with a studied 
countenance, An air of gaiety might dishonour the memory of 
Augustus, and sadness would ill befit the opening of a new reign. 
A motley farce was acted; and grief and joy, distress and flattery, 


succeeding by turns, were curiously mixed and blended, .The 
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Sextus Pompeius and Sextus Apuleius, and by them administered 
to Scius Strabo and Caius (6) Eurranius; the former, prefect of 
the prwtorian bands; the latter, controller of the corn and pub- 
lic stores. ‘Their example was followed by the senate, the army,’ 
and the mass of the people. 

To make every thing move from the consuls, was the policy of’ 
Tiberius, He affected the appearance of republican principles, 
as if the constitution still subsisted, and he himself had formed 
no design to distroy it, The very proclamation, by which he 
convened the senate, professed no other authority than that of the - 
the tribunitian power conferred upon him by Augustus, The 
proclamation. itself was short, and penned in modest terms; im~ 
porting; “ that the busirtess of the meeting was, to decree funeral 
honours to his deceased father: as to himself, fe could not leave 

.the body; that office of piety was the only function that he pre- 
sumed to exercise.” This was, indeed, the language of modera- 
tion; but Augustus was no sooner dead, than he assumed the su- 
preme authority: in his character of imperator, he took upon him 
the whole military command; he gave the word to the preetorian 
(c) guards; sentinels were stationed round the palace; the soldiers 
appeared under arms; the magnificence of a court was scen in all” 
its forms; guards attended him to the forum; guards conducted 
him to the senate-house; all things announced the (d/ sovereign, 
In his dispatches to the army, he was already the successor of Au- 
gustus: he spoke the style and language of a recognized emperor, 
without reserve, and in the tone of power, equivocal only when he 
addressed the senate. : 

The fact was, Tiberius dreaded Germanicus. A commander 
in chief, who had so many legions under his direction, who had 
tormed connections with the allies of Rome, and was besides the 
idol of the people, might choose to seize the government, rather 
than linger in expectation, For this reason the fathers were to be 
managed, ‘There was at the bottom another motive: if, in ap- 
pearance, he owed his elevation, not to the intrigues of an ambi- 
tious mother, or the adoption of a superannuated einperor, but 
tothe voice of thé people, it would redound more to his glory. 
The opportunity was also fair, to pry into the temper and disposi- 
tions of the leading senators. The event shewed that his indeci- 
sion was policy in disguise. He noted the words of men, he 
watched their looks; warped every circumstance into a crime; 
and, hoarding all in his memory, gathered rancour for a future day. 

VIIL At the first meeting of the senate, the funeral of Augus- 
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‘brought forward by the /a/ vestal virgins. Tiberius and Livia 
were declared his heirs.. The latter was adopted into the Julian 
family, with the additional title & Aucusra. His grand child 
ren and their issue were next in succession ;.in the third degree 
he named the nobles of Rome; not indecd from motives of per- 
sonal regard, for the greater part had been for a long time obnox~ 
ious; but a bequest so generous and magnificent might gain the 
npplause of future ages. In the rest of his legacies the will was in 
the style of a Roman citizen: if we except the clauses, where- 
by he gave to the Roman people four hundred thousand great 
sesterces (b/, to the inferior comnionalty five and thirty thousand, 
to cach pratorian soldier one thousand small sesterces, and to every 
common man belonging to the legions three hundred, he affected 
neither pomp nor grandeur. ‘The will being read, the funeral ho- 
nowrs were taken into consideration. The chief propositions were, 
that the procession should pass through the triumphal gate; this 
was moved by Asinius Gallus: that the titles of all the laws of 
Augustus, aud the names of the conquered nations, should be car- 
ried before the body, was the motion of Lucius Arruntius, Va- 
lerius Messala was of opinion, that the oath of fidelity to Tiberius 
should be rencwed every year; and being thereupon interrogated 
by the prince, whether that motion was made with his privity ? 
I made it, said Messala, upon my own suggestion; in matters of 
public concern, however it may give umbrage, the conviction of 
my own heart shall be the only rule of my conduct. The age had 
Jeft no other mode of flattery. The senate with one voice insisted, 
that the body should be borne to the funeral pile upon their own 
shoulders. ‘Tiberius assented with seeming condescension, but 
real arrogance, -The Field of Mars was the place appointed for 
the ceremony. A proclamation was issued, warning the populace 
to restrain their zeal, and not require that the last duties should be 
performed in the Forum, as had been done with tumult and disor- 
der at the funeral of Julius Cesar, 

On the day appointed for the ceremony, the soldiers were drawn 
up under arms; a circumstance that served only to provoke the 
ridicule of all who remembered the day, or heard of it from their 
fathers, when Cwsar the dictator was put to death. In that early 
period of slavery, and in the first emotions of joy for liberty in vain 
recovered, the blow for freedom seemed a murder to some, and to 
others a glorious sacrifice. But in the present juncture, when a 
prince worn out with age, who had grown grey in power, and left 
a long train of heirs, was to recéive the last funeral obsequies, at 
such a time to call forth the military, in order to secure a quiet 
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IX. Aveustus now became the subject of public discussion. 
Frivolous circumstances engaged the attention of the greater num 
ber. ‘They observed that the anniversary of his accession to the 
imperial dignity, Was the day of his death. He died at Nola, in 
the same house, and in the same chamber, where Octavius his fa- 
ther ‘breathed his last. ‘I'hey called to mind, in wonder and 
amaze, the number of his (a) consulships, equal to those of Va~ 
lerius Corvinus and Carius Martus put together. The tribunitian 
power continued in his hands during a series of seven and thirty 
years; he was saluted Impurator no less then one and twenty 
times; and other titles of distinction were cither invented or re- 
vived, to adorn his name. Reflections of a different kind were 
made by thinkmg men. ‘They rejudged the lite of the emperor, 
and pronounced with freedom. By his apologists it was argued, 
“that filial piety to his adopted father, the distraction of the times, 
and the ruin of the laws, made the part he took in the civil war: 
an act of necessity; and civil wars can neither be undertaken nor’ 
conducted on principles of honour and strict justice. 'l’o revenge the 
death of Julius Cwsar, was the primary motive. To obtain that 
end, he made concessions to Antony, and he temporized with Le- 
pidus: but when the latter grew grey in sloth, and the former fell 
avictim to his voluptuous passions, the commonwealth, convulsed 
by party divisions, had no resource but the government of one. 
There was, however, no monarchy, no dictator: content with the 
unassuming title of Prince of the Senate, he established peace, and 
settled the constitution. ‘The ocean and far distant rivers (b/ 
marked his boundaries of the empire. The legions, the provinces, 
and. the fleets of Rome acted in concert, with all the strength of 
system, Justice was duly administered at home; the allies were 
treated with moderation ; and magnificent structures rose to adorn 
the capital. Violent measures were rarely adopted, and never but 
tor the good of the whole.” 

X, ‘fo this it was answered, “Filial piety, and the distraction 
of the times, were nothing but a colour to varnish over the lust 
of dominion. It was the ambition of Augustus that gained the 
veterans by a profusion,of largesses; it was ambition that raised 
an army, when he was yet a young man, and in a private station. 
By bribery and corruption he seduced to himself the forces of the 
consuls. To the friends of Pompcy’s party he wore a mask, af- 
fecting republican principles: he deceived the senate; and by an 
extorted decree possessed himselfjof the fasces, and the preetorian 
authority. How long did the consuls Hirtius and Pansa /a/ sur- 
vive that event? They were both cut off. Dic they fall by the 
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hand of the eremy ? Who can be certain that Pansa did not dig 
by poison infused into his wound, and Hirtius by the treachery of 
his own soldiers? If that was theiF fate, is it clear that Augustus 
was not an actor in that scene of iniquity? ‘Bhat he put himself 
at the bead of both their armies, is a fact well known. Having 
extorted the consulship // from a reluctant senate, he threw off 
the mask, and turned against the commonwealth the arms which 
had been entrusted to him in the Cause of liberty against Mark 
Antony /c/. What shall be said of the fury of proscriptions ? 
He seized the lands of Roman citizens /d), and divided them among 
his creatures. These were act8‘of violence, to this hour unjus- 
tifled even by those who advised the measure. 

To atone for the death cf a father, Brutus and Cassius fell a sa-. 
crifice: so far, perkaps, may be allowed; but whether that deadly 
feud, when the good of the commonwealth required it, might not 
have been,-to his immortal honour, appeased in silence, may still 
be made a question, Be it as it may, the younger Pompey was. 
ruined by an insidious peace, and Lepidus was undone by treachery, 
Mark Antony relied upon the treaties of Tarentum /e/ and Brun-, 
dusium: he went further; he married the sister of Augustus; 
and, in consequence of that insidious alliauce, lost his life. Peace, 
it is true, was soon after established : but what kind of peace? 
The slaughter of Lollius (f/ and Varus stained it in Germany ; 
and the massacre of the Varros /g/, the Egnatii, and the Julii, 
made Rome a theatre of blood,” 

From the public conduct of Augustus, a transition was made 
to his domestic'character. ‘* Livia was taken by force from Tibe- 
rius Nero, her lawful husband; she was then advanced in her preg~ 
nancy: whether in that condition she was under a legal disability 
to contract a second marriage, was indeed referred to the pontifical: ° 
college; but that very reference was a mockery, that turned, all 
religion toa jest. His two favourites, Quintus Tedius (4) and 
Vedius Pollio, were distinguished by nothing but riot and de- 
bauchery, To crown the whole, Livia ruled him with unbounded 
sway; to the commonwealth a fatal empress, and to the Casarian 
family a pernicious step-mother. ‘I"he honours due to the gods 
were no longer sacred: Augustus (i/ aimed equal worship, . 
Temples were built, and statues were erected, to him: a mortal 
man was adored, and priests and pontiits were appointed to pay 
him impious homage. In calling ‘Tiberius to the succession, he 
'neither acted from motives of private affection, nor of regard for 
the public welfare. He knew ‘the arrogance and innate cruelty of 
the man, and from the contrast hoped to derive new lusture on 
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himself.’ ‘That he knew the inward frame and cast of Tiberius, 
appears from a fact that happened a few years before. The busi- 
ness of granting to that prince a renewal of the tribunitian power, 
was depending in the senate. Augustus, in his speech upon that 
occasion, made honourable mention of him; but, at the same 
time, threw out oblique reflections on his conduct, his depért- 
ment, and his manners, With affected tenderness he seemed 
willing to palliate all defects; but the malice of the apology 
wounded the deeper. 

- XL The rites of sepulture being performed, a temple and re- 
ligious worship were decreed to the memory of Augustus. The 
senate now tumed their supplications to Tiberius, A direct an» 
swer could not be drawn from him. “ He talked of the magni- 
tude and the weight of empire; he mistrusted his own abilities: 
the comprehensive mind of Augustus was, indeed, equal to the 
charge; but for himself, called as he had heen by that emperor to 
ashare in the administration, he knew by experience, that, to 
direct the affairs of a great nation, was to be in a state of painful 
pre-eminence, exposed to danger, and subject to the vicissitudes 
of fortune. Ina city so well provided with men of illustrious 
character, was it advisable to confide the whole toa single ruler ? 
The several departments of publie-business would be better filled 
by a coalition of the best and ablest citizens.” In this stram Ti- 
berius delivered himself, with dignity of sentiment, it is true, but 
nothing from the heart. A profound master of dissimulation, he. 
had from nature, or the force of habit, the art of being dark and 
unintelligible. Even upon occasions when duplicity was useless, 
he spoke in short and broken hints, the sense suspended, myste- 
rious, and indecisive. Intending at present to conceal his senti- 
ments (a), he was of course more involved than ever. The se- 
nators, dreading nothing so much as the crime of knowing his 
character, broke out in a strain of supplication ; they melted into 
tears; they poured forth entreaties; with uplifted hands they 
looked to the gods; they turned to the etatue of Augustus, and 
at times fell prostrate at the knees of Tiberius. Thus surrounded 
he called for a state-paper, and ordered it to be read (). It set 
forth an estimate of the empire and its resources, the number of 
citizens, the allies of Rome, an account of the naval strength, the 
names of the conquered kingdoms and provinces; the subsidies, 
tributes, and the amount of the revenue, with the necessary dis- 
bursements of government, and the demands for secret service, 
The whole was in the hand-writing of Augustus. It concluded 
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tant rule of policy : but was it the result of wisdom ? or did he view. 
with a malignant eye the fame that might accrue to his successor ? 
XII. The senate still continuing, with prostrate servility, to 
press their suit, Tiberius let fall an expression, intimating that, 
though unequal to the whole, he was willing to undertake any 
paft that might be committed to his care, Inform us, Caesar, 
said Asinius Gallus (a), what part do you chuse? Disconcerted 
by so unexpected a question, Tiberius paused for a moment; but 
soon collecting himself, “ To chuse,” he said, “ or to decline any 
any part, would ill become the man who wished to be dispensed 
with altogether.” Gallus saw displeasure working in his counte- 
nence. With quickness and presence of mind he made answer, 
* The question was not put with intent to divide what in its na- 
ture is united and indivisible. I appealed to your own feelings. 
I wished to draw from you a confession, that the commonwealth, 
being one body politic, requires one mind to direct it” To this 
he added a panegyric on the character of Augustus; he expatiated 
on the victories obtained by Tiberius, and the civil employments 
which he had filled, with honour to himself, during a series of 
years. But this soothing strain had no effect. The resentment of 
"Tiberius was not to.be pacified. Asinius Gallus had married Vip- 
sania (b), the daughter of Marcus Agrippa, after her divorce 
from Tiberius. By that connection he seemed to aspire above the 
yank of a citizen; and the spirit of his father, Asinius Pollio, 
was still living in the son. ‘ 
XIIL Lucius Arruntivs (a) delivered his sentiments, 
nearly the same as Gallus had offered, and-in like manner gave 
offence. Tiberius harboured in his breast no lurking resentment 
to Arruntius; but he was jealous of a man, whom he saw flou- 
-rishing in opulence, an ardent spirit, possessed of talents, and high 
-in the esteem of the public. Augustus, moreover, in a conversa- 
tion not long before his death, talking of the succession to fhe’ 
‘imperial dignity, distinguished three several classes ; in the first, 
he placed such as were worthy, but would decline the honour; in 
the second, men of ambition, but of inferior talents ; in the last, 
such as had genius to plan, and courage to undertake. Marcus 
Lepidus /b/, he said, was every way qualified, but unwilling ; 
_ Asinius Gallus had more ambition than merit; Lucius Arruntius 
was not only equal to the task, but, if oceasion offered, would 
shew a spirit of enterprise. Of this anecdote, with regard to the 
_ two first, no doubt remains; but instead of Arruntius, Cneius 
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fully laid to their charge by Tiberius. In the course of the de~ 
bate, Quintus Haterius and Mamercus Scaurus had the misfortune 
to alarm that gloomy and suspicious temper: the first, by asking 
« How long is it your pleasure, cesar, that the commonwealth 
shall want a head to direct it?’ Seaurus, by saying, “ Since the 
prince has not interposed the tribunitian /c/ authority to prevent 
the report of the consuls, there is room to hope that he will yield 
to the entreaties of the senate.” Tiberius took fire at what was 
sai by Haterius, and: broke out with sudden vehemence: to 
Scaurus he made no reply ; resentment had taken root in his heart, 
and for that reason was smothered in silence. 

Fatigued at length by the clamours of the senate, and the solicita+ 
tion of individuals, be gave way by degrees: not expressly declar- 
ing his consent: buts a8 hg said, to end the mutual trouble of re+ 
peated refusals ~ ustwearied importunity. It may be related as 
% fact, that: on the following day, attending at the palace 
to mitigate t by an apology, narrowly escaped being 
put to death by the guatds. In asuppliant posture he clasped the 
emperor’s ktiees ; and in that rnoment Tiberius, entangled per 
haps by the petitioner, or making a false step, fell to the ground, 
This provoked the soldiers upon duty. Haterius was saved from 
‘their fury: but the danger that threatened a man of his illustrious 
character, made no impression on the prince; nor did he relent 
till Livia exerted all her power and influence. Tiberius yielded 
at length to the solicitations of his mother, ' 

XIV. The senate, af their next mecting, began to offer the in- 
cense of adulation to Livia. It was proposed to confer upon her 
the title of Parent; that name was thought too general: the 
more distinctive appellation of Morunr oF HER Country was 
moved as an amendment. It was further proposed, with the ge- 
neral concurrence, that to the name of the Emperor should be 
added, Tus Son or Jutra. Tiberius opposed these several mo- 
tions: honours, he said, ought not to be lavished on women; in 
what regarded his own rank, he was determined to act with the 
strictest self-denial. This had the appearance of moderation, but 
envy was the source. By the honours intended to his mother, he 
thought his own glory might be eclipsed, and, in that spirit, pre- 
vented a decree, by which a lictor /a/ was ordered to attend her: 
hor would he suffer an altar/b) to be raised on account of her adap- 
tion into the Julian family. Other marks of distinction were pro- 
posed, and rejected. Germanicus was more favourably treated; 
for him Tiberius desired the rank of proconsul /c). Special mes- 
wenger’ were sent to invset him with his honours, and at the same 
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time to condole with him on the loss of Augustus. Drusus-¢dJ 
was then at Rome; and, being consul designed, in his favour no 
thing new was demanded. By virtue of the imperial prerogative, 
twelve candidates were named for the pretorship. That number 
had been settled by Augustus: and though the senate entreated 
Tiberius to enlarge the list, he bound himself by an oath never to 
exceed /c/ the line already drawn. 

XV. The right of electing magistrates, by public suffrage, in 
the Field of Mars (a), was now, for the first time, taken from 
the people at large, and vested in the senate. ‘The will of the 
prince had, before that time, great influence in all elections ; but 
parties were formed among the tribes, and sometimes with success, 
To this encroachment the people made no opposition: they saw 
their rights taken from them; they grumbled, and submitted. The 
senators were pleased with the change. ‘They were now delivered 
from the necessity of humiliating condescensions in the course of 
their canvass, and from the heavy expence’of bribery and cor- 
ruption, The moderation of Tiberius was a farther circumstance 
in favour of the measure: four candidates of his nomination were 
implicitly to be chosen, without intrigue or contention ; and the 
prince, content with that number, promised not to stretch his 
prerogative. The tribunes of the people applied for leave to ce+ 
jebrate, at their own expence, the games newly instituted in ho- 
nour of Augustus, and ordered to be added to the calendar, under 
the title of Augustan Games. A decree passed; but the expence 
was to issue out of the treasury. The tribuncs were allowed to 
preside in the Circus, dressed in (b) triumphal robes, but the 
pomp of splendid chariots was expressly denied. The annual ce- 
lebration of these games was afterwards transferred, from the tri- 
bunes, to that particular praetor who has jurisdiction in all causes 
between (c) stranges and the citizens of Rome. 

XVI. Such was thé situation of affairs at Rome when a fierte 
and violent mutiny broke out among the legions at Pannonia. For 
this insurrection there was no other motive than the licentious 
apirit, which is apt to shew itself in the beginning of a new reign, 
and the hope of private advantage in the distractions of a civil 
war. A summer-camp had been formed for three legions under 
the command of Junius Blesus. The death of Augustus, and 
the accession of Tiberius, being known to the army, the general 
-granted a suspension of (a) military duty, as an interval of grief 
or joy. The soldiers grew wanton in idleness; dissensions spread 
amongst them; the vile and profligate had their circular audi- 
ences; sloth and pleasure prevailed ; and all were willing ta ex- 
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change a life of toil and discipline for repose and luxury. There 
happened to be in the camp a busy incendiary, by name Percen- 
nius, formerly a leader of theatrical Enactione: (&), and now a com- 
mon soldier; aman fluent in words* and by his early habits versed 
in the arts of exciting tumults and sedition. Over the weak and ig- 
norant, and such as felt their minds alarmed with doubts and fears 
about the future condition of the service, this pragmatical fellow 
began to exert his influence. In the dead of the night he mixed 
in cabals; and never failed at the close of day, when the sober 
and well disposed retired to their tents, to draw together the idle 
and most abandoned, Having gained a number of proselytes, he 
stood forth the orator of sedition, and harangued his confederates 
in the following manner : 

XVEI. “ How long, my fellow-soldiers, must we obey a small 
and despicable set of centurions? how long continue slaves to a 
wretched band of military tribunes? If we mean to redress our 
grievances, what time so fit as the present, when the new empe- 
ror is not yet settled on the throne? Relief may now be obtained 
either by remonstrances, or sword in hand. By our passive spirit 
we have sutlered enough; we have been slaves in thirty or forty 
(a) campaigns ; we are grown grey in the service, worn out with 
infirmities, and covered with wounds. In that condition we are 
still condemned to the toils of war. Even the men who have ob- 
tained their discharge, still follow the standard under the name of 

‘veterans (4); another word for protracted misery. A few, in- 
deed, by their bodily vigour have surmounted all their labours; 
but what is their reward? they are sent to distant regions; and, 
under colour of an allotment of lands, they are settled on a barren 
mountain, or a swampy fen. War of itself is a state of the vilest 
drudgery, without an adequate compensation. The life and limb 
of asoldier are valued at (c) ten pence a day : out of that wretch- 
ed pittance he must find his clothing, his tent-equipage, and his 
arms; with that fund he must bribe the centurion; with that, 
must purchase occasional exemptions from service; and, with 
that, must pay for a remission of punishment. But blows and 
stripes from our officers, wounds from the enemy, intense cold in 
in winter, and the fatigue of summer-campaigns; destructive war, 
in which every thing is hazarded, and peace, by which nothing is 
gained, are all the soldier's portion, 

“For these evils there is but one remedy left. Let us fix the 
conditions of our service; let every soldier receive a denarius (4 ) 
a day, and at the end of sixteen years let him be entitled to his 
dismission: beyond that term no further service. Without de- 
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taining any man whatever, and without forcing him to follow the 
cotours as a veteran, let every soldier receive the arrears that may 
be due to him; let him be paid in ready money on the spot, ang 
in the very camp where he srgnalized his valour. The praetorian 
cohorts receive two denarii for their daily pay; at the end of six. 
tetn years they return to their families: and is superior merit the 
ground of this distinction? do they encounter greater dangers ? 
It is theirs to rhount guard within the city, and the service may 
be honourable; but it is our lot to serve amidst savage nations, in 
a state of perpetual warfare. -If we look out of our tents, the 
barbarians are in view.” 

XVII. This speech was received with acclamations. Various 
passions heaved in every breast. Some presented their bodies 
seamed with stripes; others pointed ‘to their heads grown grey in 
the service; numbers shewed their tattered clothing, and their 
persons almost naked. At length the phrensy of the malecontents 
knew no bounds. heir first design was to incorporate the three 
legions into one; but which should give its name to the united 
body was the question: inutual jealousy put an end to the project. 
Another scheme took place: the eagles of the three legions, with 
the colours of the cohorts, were crowded together without prefer- 
ence or distinction. They threw up sods of earth, and began to 
raise a tribunal. Amidst the tumult Blesus arrived; he called 
aloud to all; he laid hold of individuals; he offered himself to 
their swords; and “ Here,” he said, “ behold your victim: im- ° 
brue your hands in the blood of your gencral. Murder is a crime 
less horrible, than treason to your prince. I will cither live to 
command the legions entrusted to me: or, if you are determined 
to revolt, dispatch me first; that, when this phrensy is over, you 
may wake to shame, to horror, and remorse.” 

XIX. The work of raising a tribunal, in spite of all his efforts, 
still went ov. Heaps of turf were thrown up, and rose breast- 
high. Conquered at length by the perseverence of their general, 
the mutineers desisted. Blzsus exerted all his eloquence: ‘ Se- 
dition and revolt,” he said, “* could not serve the cause: the re- 
monstrances of the army ought to be conveyed to the ear of the 
prince with respect and deference. ‘The demands which they 
now made were of the first impression, unknown to former ar- 
mies, and with the deified Augustus never.attempted. In the pre- 
sent juncture, when the prince was new to the cares of govern~ 
ment, was that a time to add to his solicitude by tumult and in- 
surrection? If they would still persist, in the season of profound 
peace, to urgeaclaim never demanded even by the conquerors in 
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a civil war, why incur the guilt of rebellion? why, in violation 
of all military discipline, urge their pretensions sword in hand ? 
They might depute their agent to treat with the prince ; and, in 
presence of their general, they give their instructions on 
the spot.” This proposal was accepted: with one voice they 
called out for the son of Blesus, then a military tribune. The 
young officer undertook the charge. His directions were to insist 
that, at the expiration of sixteen years, the soldier should be dis- 
charged from the service. That point settled, it would then be 
time to enumerate other grievences. With this commission the 
general’s son went forwards on his journey. A. calm succeeded, 
and lasted for some days. But the minds of the soldicrs were 
still in agitation: their pride was roused ; the general’s son was 
now the. orator of the army; and force, it was manifest, had"at 
length extorted, what by gentle measures could never be obtained, 

XX. Meanwhile, the detached companies (a/ which before 
the disturbance had been sent to Nauportum to repair the roads, 
the bridges, and other military works, having heard of the com- 
motion in the camp, seized the colours; and, after ravaging the 
adjacent villages, plundered Nauportum, a place little inferior to 
a municipal town. ‘They treated the centurions with derision ; 
from derision they proceeded to opprobrious language; and, in 
the end, to blows and open violence. Aufidienus Rufus, the pra- 
fect of the camp, was the chief object of their fury: they dragged 
him out of his carrirge; and, laying a heavy load on his back, 
obliged him to march in the foremost ranks, asking him with con- 
temptuous insolence how he Jiked his burthen, and the length of 
his journey? Rufus had risen from a common man to the rank 
of centurion, and was afterwards made prwfect of the camp. In 
that station he endeavoured to recal the rigour of ancient discip> 
line. A veteran in the service, and long inured to fatigue, he was 
strict and rigorous in his duty, expecting from others what he 
had practised himself. 

XXL The return of this tumultuous body renewed the troubles 
of the camp. The soldiers without controul issued out of the 
lines, and pillaged the country round. ‘Some, more heavily loaded 
with booty than their comrades, were apprehended by the orders 
of Blesus; and, after receiving due correction, thrown into pri+ 
son, as an example to the rest. The authority of the general wag 
still in force with the centurions, and such of the common men 
as retained a sense af theirduty. The delinquents, however, re- 
fused to submit: they were dragged alons. resisting with all their 
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they called upon their feliow-soldiers by name; they implored 
the protection of the company to which they belonged; they in- 
voked the cohorts and the jegions, erying-out to all, that the same 
lot would shortly be their ~~ Against their general they 
omitted nothing that calumny could suggest; they appealed to 
heaven; they implored their gods; they tried, by every topic, 
to excite compassion, to inflame resentment, to awaken terror, 
and rouse the men to acts of violence. A general insurréction 
followed: the soldiers in a bedy rushed to the prison, burst 
the gates, unchained the prisoners, and associated with them- 
selves the vilest of the army, a band of deserters, and a desperate 
crew of inalefactors, then under condemnation for the enormity 
of their crimes. 

*XXIL. ‘The flame of discord raged with redoubled fury. New 
leaders joined the mutiny. Amidst the crowd, one of the common 
soldicrs, a fellow known by the name of Vibulenus, mounted on 
the shoulders of his comrades before the tribunal of Blsus, and 
addressed the multitude, all wild with fury, and eager to hear the 
language of sedition. My friends,” he said, “ you have bravely 
interposed to save the lives of these innocent, these much injured 
men, You have restored them to new life. But who will restore 
my brother? who will give him to my arms? Sent hither from 
the German army, in concert with you to settle measures for our 
common safety, he was last night basely murdered by the hand of 
gladiators fa) whom Blwsus arms for your destruction. Answer 
me, Blxsus, where have you bestowed the body ? The very cne- 
my allows the rites of sepulture. When I lave washed my. bro- 
ther with my tears, and printed kisses on his mangled body, then 
plunge your poignard in this wretched bosom. I shail die content, 
if these my fellow-soldiers perform the last funeral office, and bury 
in one grave two wretched yietims, who knew no crime but that 
of serving the common interest of the legions,” 

XXIUIL. The speech Vibulenus rendered still more inflammatory 
by the vehemence of his manner, by beating his breast, by strik- 
ing his forehead, and pouring a flood of tears. A way being opened 
through the crowd, he leaped from the men’s shoulders, and gro- 
veling at the feet of individuals, excited the passions of the mul- 
titude to the highest pitch of phrensy. In their fury some fell 
upon the gladiators retained by Blesus and loaded them with 
irons ; others seized the general’s domestic train; while numbers 
dispersed themselves on every side in quest of the body: and if 
it had not been speedily known shat no corpse could be found ; 
that the slaves of Blesus averred under the torture that no mur 
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der had been committed ; and, in fact, that the incendiary never 
had a brother, Bleesus must have fallen a sacrifice. The tribunes, 
‘and the prefect of the camp, were obliged to save themselves by 
flight. Their baggage was seize and plundered. Lucilius the 
centurion was put to death.” This man, by the sarcastic pleasantry 
of the soldiers, had been nick-named GIvE ME ANOTHER; becatise, 
jn chastising the soldiers, when one rod was broke, he was used 
to call for aNornen, and then anotirzr. The rest of the cen- 
turions lay conccated in lurking places. Out of the whole num- 
ber Julius Clemens, a man of prompt and busy talents, was the 
favourite of the insurgents. He was spared as a fit person to ne- 
gociate the claims of thearmy, Two of the legions, the eighth 
and fiftecuth, were upon the point of coming to the decision of 
the sword: the former bent on the destruction of Sirpicus, a cen- 
turion; and the latter determined to protect him. The quarrel 
would have laid a scene of blood, if the soldiers of the ninth le- 
gion had not, by entreaty, or by menacing the obstinate, appeased. 
the fury of both parties, 

XXIV. When the account of these transactions reached Tibe- 
rius, that abstruse and gloomy temper, which loved to brood in 
secret over all untoward ‘events, was so deeply affected, that he 
resolved, without delay, to dispatch his son Drusus, with others 
of high rank, and two prietorian cohorts, to quell the insurrec- 
tion. In their instructions no decisive orders were given: they 
were left to act as emergencies might require. To the cohorts 
was added a select detachment, witha party of the pretorian horse, 
and the flower of the Germans, at that time the body-guard of the 
emperor, In the train which accompanied Drusus, A®lius Seja~ 
nus (a) was appointed, by bis counsels to guide the inexperience 
of the prince. Sejanus, at that time in a joint commission with 
his father Strabo, had the command of the prwtorian bands, and 
stood high in favour with Tiberius : the army would of course 
consider him as the fountain of rewards and punishments. As 
soon as they approached the camp, the discontented legions, by 
way of doing honour to Drusus, advanced to meet him ; not, in- 
deed, with colours displayed, as is usual on such occasions ; but 
with a deep and solemn silence, their dress neglected, and their 
whole appearance uncouth and sordid, In their looks was seen 
an air of dejection, and at the same time a sullen gloom, that 
plainly shewed a spirit of mutiny still working in their hearts. 

XXV. Drusus was no sooner within the intrenchments, than the 
yalcontents secured the gates.’ Sentinels were posted at different 
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Drusus stood in act tospeak, with his hand commanding silence, 
The soldiers felt a variety of contending passions: they looked 
around, and viewing their numbers,, grew fierce at the sight: they 
rent the air with shouts and agilamations ; they turned to Drusus, 
and were covered with confusion. An indistinct and hollow mur- 
mur was heard; a general uproar followed: and soon afterwards 
a deep and awful silence. ‘The behaviour of the men varied with 
their passions; by turns inflamed with rage, or depressed with 
fear. Drusus seized his noment, aud read his father’s letter, in 
substance stating, that Tiberius had nothing so much at heart as 
the interest of the gallant legions with whom ke had served in so 
many wars. As soon as his grief for the loss of Augustus allowed 
him leisure, it was his intention to refer the case of the army to 
the wisdom of the senate. In the mean time, he sent his son to 
grant all the relief that could then be applied. Ulterior demands 
he reserved for the deliberatiou of the fathers: to enforce authority, 
or to relax it, was the lawful right of that assembly: and the se- 
nate, beyond all doubt, would distribute rewards and punishments 
with equal justice. 

XXVL The soldiers made answer, that they had appointed 
Julius Clemens to speak in their behalf, ‘That officer claimed a 
right of dismission from the service, at the end of sixteen years; 
all arrears then to be discharged : in the mean time a denarius to 
be the soldier’s daily pay ; and the practice of detaining the men 
beyond the period of their service, under the name of veterans, to 
be abolished for ever. In a business of somuch moment, Drusus 
observed, that the senate and the emperor must be consulted; a 
general clamour followed, “ Why did he come so far, since he 
had no authority to augment their pay, or to mitigate their suffer- 
ings? The power of doing good was not confided to him; while 
every petty officer inflicted blowg, and stripes, and even‘death. It 
had been formerly the policy of ‘Tiberius to elude the claims of 
thearmy, by taking shelter under the name of Augustus: and now 
Drusus comes to play the same farce. How long were they to be 
amused by the visits of the emperor's son? Could that be deemed 
an equitable government, that kept nothing in suspense but the 
good of the army? When the soldier is to be punislied, or a bat- 
tle to be fought, why not consult the senate? According to the 
present system, reward is to be always a subject of reference, 
while punishment is instant and without appeal.” 

XXVIL. The soldiers, in a tumultuous body, rushed from the 
tribunal, breathing vengeance, and, w vherever they met either the 
men beloncins to the pretorian bands, or the friends of Drusus, 
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threatening violence, in hopes of ending the dispute by a sudden 
conflict! Cneius Lentulus (a), whose age and military character 
gave him considerable weight, was particularly obnoxious : he wat 
supposed to be the chief adviser *Drusus, and an enemy to the 
proceedings of the army. For the security of his person, he went 
aside with Drusus, intending to repair te the winter camp. The 
mutineers gathered reund him, demanding with insolence “ whieh 
way was he going? tothe senate? perhaps to the emperor? Was 
he there to sttew himself ar enemy to the demands of the legion ?” 
Nothing could restrain their fury: they discharged a volley of 
stones; and one of them taking place, Lentulus, wounded and. 
covered with blood, had nothing to expect but instant death, when 
the guards that attended Drusus came up in time, and rescued 
him from destruction, 

XXVIIL The night that followed seemed big with some fatal 
disaster, when an unexpected phenomenon put an end to the com- 
motion, In a clear and serene sky the moon was suddenly eclipsed 
(a). This appearance, in its natural cause not understood by the 
soldiers, was deemed a prognostic denouncing the fate of the army. 
The planet, in its languishing state, represented the condition of 
the legions: if it recovered its former lustre, the efforts of the 
Inen would be crowned with success. ‘To assist the moon in her 
labours, the air resounded with the clengor of brazen instruments, 
with the sound of trumpets, and other warlike music. The crowd, 
in the mean time, stood at gaze: every gleam of light inspired the 
men with joy ; and the sudden gloom depressed their hearts with 
grief. The clouds condensed, and the moon was supposed to be 
lost in utter darkness. A melanchely horror seized the maltitude ; 
and melancholy is sure to engender superstition. A religious pa- 
nic spread through the army. ‘The appearance in the heavens 
foretold eternal labour to the 3; and all lamented that by 
their crimes they had called down upon themselves the indigna- 
tion of the gods. Drusus took advantage of the moment. The 
opportunity was the effect of chance ; but, rightly managed, might 
conduce to the wisest purpose. 

He gave orders that the men who by honest means were most 
in credit with the malecontents, should go round from tent to 
tent. Among these was Clemens, the centurion, They visited 
every part of the camp; they applied to the guards on duty ; they 
conversed with the patrole, and mixed with the sentinels at the 

- gates. They allured some,by promises, and by terror subdued 


the spirit of others. “ How long shall we besiege the son of the 
emnerord. Where will thie ceanfircian end >? Mnet we fallaw Per 
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cennius and Vibulenus ? And shail we swear fidelity to those new 
commanders? Will their funds supply the pay of the legions ? 
Have they lands to assign to the veteran soldier? For them shall 
the Neros and the Drusibe Bose? Are they to mount the va- 
cant throne, the future sovereigns of Rome? Let us, since we 
were the last to enter into rebellion, be the first to expiate our 
guilt by well-timed repentance. Demands in favour of all, pro- 
ceed but slowly ; to individuals, indulgence is more easily granted ; 
deserve it separately, and .the rewardewill follow.” « This reason- 
ing had its effect: suspicion and mutual distrust began to take. 
place; the new-raised soldiers went apart from the veterans; the 
legions separated; a sense of duty revived in the breast of all ; 
the gates were no longer guarded; and the colours, at first pro- 
miscuously crowded together, were restored to their proper station. 
XXIX. At the return of day, Drusus called an assembly of the 
soldiers. Though unused to public speaking, he delivered himself 
with the eloquence of a man who felt his own importance, and 
the dignity of his rank, He condemned the past, and applauded 
the present. It was not, he said, a part or his character to yield 
to menaces, or to shrink from danger. If he saw them penitent, 
if he heard the language of remorse, lhe would make a report 
in their favour, and dispose his futher to listen to their peti- 
tion. The soldiers answered in humble terms: at their request, 
the younger Blesus mentioned above, with Lucius Apronius, a 
Roman knight in the train of Drusus, and Justus Catonius, a cen- 
turion (a) of the first rank, were dispatched as the delegates of 
the army. In the councils afterwards held by Drusus, various 
opinions were entertained, and different measures proposed. To 
wait the return of the deputies, and meanwhile to win the affec- 
tions of the men by moderation, waa the advice of many. Others 
were for immediate coercion: ¢* Lenity, they said, makes no im- 
pression on the vulgar mind, Thecommon men, when not kept in 
subjection, are fierce and turbulent; yet ever ready to bend and. 
crouch under proper authority. It was now the time, while they 
were overwhelmed with superstition, to infuse another fear, and 
teach them to respect their general. The authors of the late se- 
dition ought to be made a public example.” Drusus, by the bent 
of his nature, prone to vindictive measures, desired that Percen- 
nius and Vibulenus might be brought before him. By his orders, 
they were put to death; according to some writers, in his own 
tent, aad there buried; according to others, their bodies were 
thrown over the iutrenchments, a spectacle for public view. 
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XXX. Diligent search was made for the most active incendi« 
aries. Some were found roving on the outside of the lines, and 
were instantly cut off by the centurions, or the praetorian soldiers. 
Others were delivered up to justice by their respective companies, 
as an earnest of their own conversion. The. rigour of the winter, 
which set in carlicr than usual, added to the afflictions of the 
army. Heavy rains ensued, and fell with such violence, that the 
men could not venture from their tents. ‘To meet im parties, and 
converse with their comrades, was impossible. The colours, borne 
down by torrents that rushed through the camp, were with diffi- 
culty secured, Superstition still continued to fill the mind with 
terror. In every thing that happened, imagination saw the anger 
of the gods: it was not without reason that the planets suffered an 
eclipse, and storms and tempests burst from the angry elements,, 
The guilt of the army was the cause of all. ‘To avert impending 
vengeance, the only expedient was to depart at once from a vile 
inauspicious camp, and, by due atonement, expiate their past of- 
fences in their winter-quarters. In this persuasion the eighth le- 
gion departed; the fifteenth followed ; while the ninth remained 
behind, declaring aloud that they would wait for orders from Ti- 
berius: but they soon saw themselves deserted, and therefore 
struck their tents, willing to do by choice what in a little time 
would be an act of necessity. Peace and good order being thus 
restored, Drusus judged it unnecessary to wait till the return of 
the deputies, and immediately set off for Rome. 

XXXI. About the same time, and from the same causes, another 
sedition broke out among the legions in Germany, supported by 
greater numbers, and every way more alarming. The leaders of 
the mutiny flattered themselves that Germanicus, impatient of a 
new master, would resign himself to the will of the legions, and in 
that case they had no doubt but that every thing would fall before 
him. Two armies (2) in that juncture were formed on the banks 
of the Rhine; one in Upper Germany, commanded by Caius Sili- 
us; the other in the Lower Germany, under Aulus Cxcina. Both 
were subordinate to Germanicus, the commander in chief, who 
was then in Gaul, holding the assembly of the states (4/, and col 
lecting the revenues of that nation. The forces under Silius had 
not as yet revolted: undecided, wavering, and. cautious, they 
judged it prudent to wait the issue of the mutiny begun by others, 
In Cecina’s camp on the Lower Rhine the flame of discord 
was kindled to the utmost fury. The one-and-twentieth and fifth 
legions began the insurrection: the first and the twentieth fol+ 
lowed their example: they were all stationed together in a sum~ 
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mer-camp on the confines of the Ubians. The campaign was in- 
active, and as the calls of duty were slight, the time of course was 
passed in repose and indolence. 

New levies from Rome, the refuse of that city, had lately 
joined the army, Upon the first intelligence of the death of Au- 
gustus, these men, long addicted to licentiousness, and averse from 
labour, began to practise upon the ruder minds of their fellow- 
soldiers. The time, they said, was come, when the veterans might 
claim their dismission from the service; when the young soldier 
might augment his pay: when the army jn general might redress 
their grievances, and retaliate the cruclty of the centurions, It 
was not, as in Pannonia, a single Percennius that inflamed the 
muthy ; nor were these arguments urged to men that saw on 
every side of them superior armies, and of course trembled while 
they meditated a revolt. There were numbers of busy incendi- 
aries, and many mouths to bawl sedition. Their doctrine was, that 
the fate of Rome was in their hands; by their victories the em- 
pire flourished: by their valour Germany was subdued; and from 
the country which they had couquered, the emperors of Rome 
were proud to derive a title (c) to adorn their names, 

XXXII. Cwcina saw the danger, but made no effort to sup- 
press it. The malecontents were numerous, and their phrensy 
above all controul; insomuch that the general no longer retained 
his usual firmness. The tumult broke out at once: the soldiers 
fell upon the centurions, the old and lasting cause of military dis- 
content, and in every insurrection the first to fall a sacrifice. They 
seized their victims, and without mercy dashed them on the 
ground: in every legion (a) the centurions amounted to sixty ; 
an equal number fell on each of them. The soldiers Jaid on with | 
their cudgels; they woynded, maimed, and mangled, their de- 
voted officers; and, to complete their vengeance, cast them dead, 
or ready to expire, over the intrenchments. _Numbers were 
thrown into the Rhine. One in particular, named Septimius, fled 
to the tribunal: and clasping the knees of his general, hoped 
there to find a sanctuary. The soldiers demanded him with con- 
tumacy, and Ccina was obliged to give him to their fury. Cas- 
sius Cherea (4), the same who afterwards immortalized his 
name by the death of Caliguia, was then a centurion, in the vigour 
of youth, and of a spirit to face every danger. He made head 
against all assailants, and sword in hand cut his was through 
the thickest of their ranks. From this time all was uproar and 
commotion. No tribune gave orders, no prefect of the camp 
was heard, ‘he leaders of the mutiny appointed sentinels; they 
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appointed the night watch, and gave directions as emergencies re- 
quired. One mind inspired __ ‘whole body; and this circum- 
stance, in the judgment of “who best kngw the temper of 
the army, was the sure sign of afaction not easy to be quelled. 
In separate bodies nothing was done ; no single incendiary took 
upon him to direct; together they set up a general shout, and to- 
gether all were silent. Every thing moved in concert, and even 
anarchy had the appearance of regular discipline. 

XX XIII. Meanwhile Germanicus, engaged, ae has been menti- 
oned, with the states of Gaul, received advice that Augustus was 
no more. Ile had married Agrippina, the grand-daughter (a) of 
that emperor, and by her had several children. Drusus, the bro- 
ther of ‘Tiberius, was his father, and of course Livia was his grand- 
mother. ‘Thus descended, and thus allied, he lived in perpetual 
anxiety, The sullen aversion of his uncle, and the secret malice 
of Livia, embittered his days. The hatred with which they pur- 
sued him was unjust; and, for that reason, unrelenting. The fact 
is, Drusus /b) was the delight of the Roman people: they che- 
rished his memory; persuaded that, if the sovereign power had 

' devolved on him, the old republic would have been restored, At 
his death, the affections of mankind were transferred to his son. 
From similar virtues the same conduct was expected. Possessed 
of popular talents, affable, and obliging to all, Germanicus pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the harsh temper and clouded aspect of 
Tiberius. ‘The jealousies that subsisted between the women, 
added fuel to the flame; Livia beheld the wife of Germanicus with 
the malice of a step-mother ; and, in return, Agrippina resented 
every thing with sensibility, perhaps with indignation. But the 
tenderness of her affection for her husband softened her fiercer 
passions, and gave a tincture of delicgcy ta that haughty spirit 
which nothing could subdue. 

XXXIV. Genmanicus was now advanced nearer to the im- 
perial dignity : but his zeal for ‘Tiberius rose in proportion, He 
required from the Sequanians and the Belgic states (a) theoath of 
fidelity to the emperor; and being informed of the commotions 
that distracted the army, he set forward, without delay, to ap- 
pease the tumult. The legions met him on the outside of the in- 
trenchments, with down-cast eyes, and all the external symptoms 
of repentance. He was, however, no sooner within the lines, than 
the camp resounded with groans and bitter lamentations. Some 
laid hold of the prince’s hand, as if going to kiss it; but inserting 
his fingers in their mouths, made him feel the boneless gums, com- 
palining that they had lost their teeth in the service: others 
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‘shewed their bodies bent with age, and drooping under a load of 
infirmities. A tumultuous gathered round the tribunal: 
Germanicus orda@ed them to in their respective companies, 
that the men might more distinctly hear his auswer; and to distin- 
guish the coliorts, he directed the standards to be ranged in proper 
order, The soldiers obeyed, but with reluctance. Germanicus 
opened with the panegyric of Augustus ; he proceeded to the vic- 
tories and triumphs obtained by ‘liberius /2/, insisting chiefly on 
his exploits in Germany, at the head of those very legions, ‘The 
succession, he observed, was quietly settled : Italy. consented, both 

‘the Gauls remaincd in their duty, and peace prevailed in every 
part of the empire. 

XXXV. ‘Thus far Germanicus was heard with silence, or 
at worst: with a low and hollow murmur. He made a tran- 
sition to the present disturbances: “ Where is now the sense 
of military duty ? Where that ancient discipline, the boast and 
honour of the Roman armies ? Whither have you driven the tri- 
bunes? Where are the centurions ?” At these words, the whole 
multitude, as if with one instinct, threw off their clothes, expos- 
ing their bodies seamed with wounds from the enemy, and with 
lashes from the centurion. A general outcry followed. They com- 
plained of the price exacted for relaxations of duty ; they men- 
tioned the miserable pittance which they received for their daily 
pay; they set forth their various hardships, and in particular their 
unremitting labour at the intrenchments, the fatigue of carrying 
provisions, wood, and forage, with a detail of other employ ments, 
sometiines imposed by necessity, and frequently to prevent idle- 
ness in the camp. ‘I'he clamour of the veterans was outrageous : 
they had served thirty years and move, and when were they to 
expect a cessation of misgry ? They desired to retreat for old age, 
that they might not languish in despair, and wait till the hand of 
death released them from their troubles, Some demanded imme- 
diate payment of the legacies bequeathed by Augustus. . They 
offered up ardent vows for the success of Germanicus; assuring 
him, if he wished to seize the sovereign power, that they weré 
toa man devoted to his service. 

“Struck with horror, and dreading the contagion of so foul a 
erime, Germanicus leaped from the tribunal. ‘Uhe soldiers sword 
in hand opposed his passage, and even threatened violence if he 
did not return, The prince was resolved to perish, rather than 
forfeit his honour. He drew his sword, and pointed it to his 
breast, ready to plunge it to his heart. The people near him stopped 
his hand; but. the crowd at a distance, and even-some who dared 
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toadvance, had the insolence to bid him strike: one in particular, 
by name Calusidius, presented a naked sword; adding, at the 
same time, Tahe this; it is sharper than your own. This behavi- 

’ pur, even in the moment of phrensy, appeared to the soldiers an 
atrocious act. A pause ensued. The friends of Germanicus seized 
the opportunity, and conveyed him to his tent, 

XXXVI. A council was immediately called. It was well 
known that the insurgents were preparing a deputation to the 
army on the Upper Rhine, in order to engage them in the revolt, 
and make it a common cause. The city of the Ubians was de- 
voted to destruction, From the pillage of that place, the plan of 
the mutincers was to proceed to greater lengths, and carry desola- 
tiou into the provinces of Gaul, The Germans at the same time 
knew the dissensions of the Roman army ; and, if the Rhine were 
once abandoned, stood in readiness to seize so advantageous a 
post. The moment was full of perplexity. ‘To employ the aux- 
iliary forces, and the states in alliance with Rome against the re- 
volted legions, were to engage ina civil war. To proceed with 
rigour might be dangerous ; and to pacify the men by largesses, 
were an expedient altogether dishonourable. Grant all or no~ 
thing, the dilemma was either way big with mischief. After ma- 
ture deliberation, letters were framed in the name of Tiberius, 
importing that at the end of twenty years the soldier should be 
entitled to his dismission ; that, after sixteen, he should be deemed 
a veteran, still retained in the service, but exempt from all duty, 
except that of repelling the incursions of the enemy. A promise 
was added, that the legacies given by Augustus should not only 
be paid, but increased to double the amount. 

XXXVII. The forgery was suspected by the soldiers. They 
saw that the letter was an expedient to gain time. They de- 
manded immediate compliance, and accordingly dismissions from 
the service were made out by the tribunes, ‘The payment of the 
money was deferred tiil the legions arrived in their winter quarters, 
The fifth and one-and-twentieth refused to stir from the camp, till 
Germanicus with his own finances and the assistance of his friends, 
made up the sum required. The first and twentieth legions, under 
the command of Cxcina, proceeded towards the city of the Ubians; 
exhibiting, as they marched, a shameful spectacle, while they 
carried, amidst the colours and the Roman eagles, the treasure 
extorted from their general, Germanicus proceeded with expedi- 
tion to the army on the Upper Rhine, and there required the oath of 
fidelity to the emperor. The second, the thirteenth, and sixteenth 
legions complied without hesitation, The fourteenth stood for 
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“some time in suspense. They made no demand ; but Ger manteus 
ordered dismissions from the service to be made out for the ve- 
terans, and their money to be forthwith discharged, 

XXXVIIL Meanwhile a party of veterans belonging to the le- 
gions lately in commotion, but at that time stationed in the terri- 
tory of the Chaucians, discovered the same spirit of disaffection ; 
but the firmness of Mennius, the prefect of the camp, suppressed 
the mischief in its birth. He ordered two of the ringleaders to be 
seized, and put to death; an act of severity not strictly (a) legal, 
ibut in some degree justified by necessity. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to seek his safety by flight. The soldiers pursued him. Be- 
ing detected in his lurking-place, be resolved to face hig enemies, 
and depend upon his own bravery. “ It is not,” he said, “ against 
me, the prefect of the camp, that this outrage is committed ; -it 
is treachery to Germanicus; it is treason to the emperor.” ‘The 
leaders of the mutiny were struck with terror. In that moment 
he seized the standard; and turning towards the river (b/, 
declared, in a peremptory tone, that whoever quitted his rank, 
should suffer as a deserter. The whole body marched into winter 
quarters, murmuring discontent, but not daring to disobey. 

XXXIX. During these transactions, the deputies of the senate 
met Germanicus at the Ubian altar (a), on his return from the 
Upper Rhine. T'wo legions, the first and twentieth, were stati« 
oned at that place in winter-quarters; and, with them, the veterans 
lately appointed to follow the colours. ‘Io minds in their condi- 
tion, fluctuating between fear and conscious guilt, every circum- 
stance was a new alarm. ‘The deputies, they were sure, came 
with instructions to revoke and cancel the terms which violence 
had extorted. The credulity of the common people never works 
by halves ; they believe without proof, and soon find the author 
of what never happened. Munatius Plancus, a senator of consu+ 
lar rank, anda principal person iti the embassy, was named as the 
framer of a decree, that never existed but in the imagination of 
the soldiers. In the dead of the night, they rushed in a body to 
the head-quarters of Germanicus, demanding, with rage and 
violence, the purple standard /4/ which was there deposited, 
They broke open the doors; they forced their way into the 
house ; and, dragging their general out of his bed, with menaces 
of instant death compelled him to surrender the standard. Flush- 
ed with this' exploit, they ran wild through the streets; and 
meeting the deputies, then on their way to join the prinee, they 
poured forth a torrent of opprobrious language, and threatened & 
general massacre. 
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Plancus was the first object of their fury. That illustrious cr 
tizen could not, without dishonour to his character, shrink back 
from a tumultuous rabble; he was however compelled to take 
refuge in the camp of the first legios, He there embraced the 
colours: and, laying hold of the eagles, thought himself protected 
by the gods of the army. But even that sanctuary was no longer 
a place of shelter ; the soldiers forgot the religion of the camp ; and 
if Calpurnius, the eagle-bearer, had not made a stout resistance, 
adeed of horror, unheard of, even among barbarians, had been 
impiously perpetrated; and the blood of a Roman ambassador, 
in a Roman camp had stained the altar of the gods (cj). At the 
return of day, when the general, the mea, and the actions of alt 
might be clearly distinguished, Germanicus centered the camp. 
He ordered Plancus to be conducted to his presence, and seatéd 
him near himself on the tribunal. He complained of the dis- 
tractions of the time; but imputed what had happened not so 
much to the madness of the soldiers, as to the vengeance of the 
gods. He explained the nature of the deputation from the senate; 
he stated the rights of ambassadors; he painted forth, in pathetic, 
terms, the indignity offered. to a man of sucl: high consideration 
ws Plancus: and lamented the disgrace that befel the legion, ‘The 
soldicrs heard him like men astonished, but not convinced. Ger- 
manicus thought proper to dismiss the deputies; but, to guard 
their persons, ordered a detachment of the auxiliary horse to 
escort them. 

XL. The conduct of Germanicus was censured hy many of his 
friends, “ Why did he not withdraw to the army on the Upper 
Rhine? Discipline was there in force, and with proper assistance 
the mutiny might have been crushed at once. By dismissions from 
the service, by largesses, and other feeble measures, the disturb- 
ances were too much encouraged.. If the general set no value 
on his own life, why neglect the safety of his infant son (a)? 
Why hazard among lawless men, who had violated every sacred 
right, an affectionate wife, at that time far advanced in her preg- 
nancy? Those tender pledges were the property of the state, and 
should be restored to the emperor and the commonwealth.” Ger- 
manicus yielded to these remonstrances ; but the consent of Agrip- 
pina was still to be obtained. Descended from Augustus, she 
insisted that the grand-daughter of that emperor had not so far 
degenerated, as to shrink from danger. Germanicus continued to 
urge his request; he melted into tears; he clasped her in his arms; 
he embraced her infant son, and at length prevailed. A proces- 
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the wife of the commander in chief, compelled to be a wanderer, 
with herinfant son in her arms. A band of wretched women, dri- 
ven forth from their husbands, attended inher train. Amongst those 
whom they left behind, the scene of distress was not less affecting, 

XLI. The camp presented a mournful spectacle. Instead of a 
Roman general at the head of his legious, instead of Germanicus 
in all the pomp and pride of authority, the face of things resem- 
bled a city taken by storm. Nothing was heard but shrieks and 
lamentations, The soldiers listened; they came forth from their 
tents; they stood astonished at the sight: and, “‘ Why,” they said, 
“* wherefore those notes of sorrow ? What means that mournful 
spectacle >. A train of noble matrons deserted, left to themselves, 
abandoned by all! no centurion, not so much as a soldier, to ace 
company them! The wife of the general, undistinguished in the 
crowd, without.a guard, and without the train of attendants suited 
to her rank, proceeding on her way towards the people of Treves, 
to seek in a foreign state that protection, which was denied her 
in a Roman camp!” To these reflections shame and remorse suc~ 
ceeded, and every breast was touched with sympathy. All la- 
mented the condition of Agrippina.. They called to mind the 
splendor of her father Agrippa; they recollected the majesty of 
Augustus, her grandfather; they remembered Drusus, her father- 
in-law: her own personal accomplishments, her numerous issue, 
and her virtue, endeared her to the army. Her son, they said, 
was a native of the camp /a/; he was educated in the tenis of 
the legions; and surnamed Canicusa, from the boots so called, 
which, to win the affections of the soldiers, he wore in common 
with the meanest of the army. Amidst these reflections, the 
honour intended for the people of Treves made the deepest im- 
pression, Stung by that idea, they pressed forward to Agrippina; 
they entreated her to stay; they opposed her passage; they ran 
in crowds to Germanicus, imploring him not to let her depart. 
The prince, still warm with mixed emotions of grief and indig- 
nation, addressed them in the following manner: 

XLII. “ My wife and child are ever gear to me, but no more 
so than my father (a) and the commonwealth, But the emperor 
will be safe in his own imperial dignity, and the commonwealth 
has other armies to fight her battles. Tor my wife and children, 
if from their destruction you might derive additional glory, I could 
yield them up a sacrifice in such a cause: at present, I remove 
them from the rage of frantic men. If horrors are still to multi- 
ply, Jet my blood glut your fury. The great-grandson of Augus- 
tus, ani the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, necd not be left to fil 
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the measure of your iniquity. Without that horrible catastrophe 
the scene of guilt may end. But let me ask you, in these last 

_few days what have you not attempted? What have you left un- 
violated ?. By what name shall I now address you? Shali I call 
you soldiers? Soldiers! who. have dared to besiege the son /b/ 
of your emperor! who have made him a prisoner in his own in- 
trenchments! Can I call you citizens? Citizens! who have 
trampled under your feet the authority of the senate: who have 
violated thamost awful sanctions, even those which hostile states 
have ever held in respect, the rights of ambassadors, and the law 
of nations ? 

“. Julius Cesar by a single word was able to quell a mutiny: he 
spoke to the men who resisted his authority : he called them Ro- 
mans (c ), and they became his soldiers. Augustus shewed him- 
self to the legions that fought at Actium, and the majesty of his 
countenance awed them into obedience. The distance between 
myself and those illustrious characters, I know, is great; and 
yet, descended from them, with their blood in my veins, I should 
resent with indignation a parallel outrage from the soldiers of 
Syria, or of Spain: and will you, ye men of the first legion, who 
received your tolours from the hand of Tiberius; and you, ye men 
of the twentieth, his fellow-warriors in the field, his companions 
in so many victories ; will you thus requite him for all the favours 
so graciously bestowed upon you? From every other quarter of 
the empire Tiberius has received nothing but joyful tidings: and 
must I wound his ear with the news of your revolt? Must he 
hear from me, that neither the soldiers raised by myself, nor the 
veterans who fought under him, are willing to own his authority ? - 
Must he be told that neither dismissions from the service, nor 
money lavishly granted, can appease the fury of ungrateful men? 
Must I inform him, that tere the centurions are murdered: that, 
in this camp, the tribunes are driven from their post; that here 
the ambassadors of Rome are detained as prisoners? that the in- 
trenchments present a scene of slaughter? that rivers are dis- 
coloured with our blood ? and that a Roman general leads a precari- 
ous life, at the mercy of men inflamed with epidemic madness ? - 

XLII. “ Why, the other day, when I endeavoured to addreas 
you, why was the sword which I aimed at my breast, why in that 
moment was it wrested from me? Qh, my mistaken friends! 
‘The man who presented his sword, dealt more kindly by me. I 
could then have-closed my eyes in peace. I should not have lived 
to see the disgrace of the legions, and all the horrors that fol- 
lowed, After my death, you would have chosen another general, 
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regardless indeed of my unhappy lot, but still of spirit to revenge 
the massacre of Varus and his three legions. May that revenge 
be still reserved for the Roman sword; and may the gods .with- 
hold from the Belgic states, though now they court the opportu- 
nity, the vast renown of vindicating the Roman name, and hum- 
bling the pride of the German nations! and may thy departed spi- 
rit, adored Augustus! who now art ranked among the gods; and 
may thy image (a), Drusus, my ever-honoured father! may thy 
memory inspire these unhappy men, whom I now see touched 
with remorse! May your active energy blot out the disgrace that 
sits heavy upon them ; and may the rage of civil discord discharge 
itself on the enemies of Rome! And you, my fellow-soldiers! 
whom I behold with altered looks, whose hearts begin to.meit 
with sorrow and repentance, if you mean to preserve the ambassa- 
dors of the senate; if you intend to remain faithful to your 
prince, and to restore my wife and children ; detach yourselves at 
once from the contagion of guilty men; withdraw from the sedi- 
tious: that act will be a proof of your remorse, an earnest of re- 
turning virtue.” 

XLIV. The soldiers were appeased by this harangue. They 
acknowledged their guilt, and the justice of the reproof. In a 
suppliant tone they entreated Germanicus to select for punish- 
ment the most obnoxious; to pardon the weakness of men drawn 
into error, and lead them against the enemy. They requested 
that his wife might be recalled; and that his son, the darling of 
the camp, might not be sent a hostage to the states of Gaul, 
Agrippina being then advanced in her pregnancy, and the win- 
ter-season approaching, Germanicus judged it best to let her pro+ 
ceed on her journey. His son, he said, should once more ap= 
pear amongst them. What remained to be done he left to them- 
selves, ; 

The soldiers were now incited by new sentiments and passions 
unfelt before : they seized the ringleaders of the sedition, and deli- 
vered them, loaded with irons, to Caius Cetronius, who com- 
manded the first legion. By that officer the delinquents were 
brought to immediate justice. The form of proceeding was as 
follows: The legions under arms were ranged round the tribunal : 
the criminal was set up to public view; if the general voice pro- 
nounced him guilty, he was thrown headlong down, and put to 
instant death. In this mode of punishment the soldier concurred 
with ardour; by shedding the blood of others, he thought his 
own guilt expiated. The measure, however, violent, received 
po check from Germanicus. What was‘done had no sanction 
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from his orders. The cruelty began with the soldiers, and by con- 
sequence could be imputed to no one else. The veterans followed 
the example, and in a few days afterwards were ordered to march 
into Retia, under colour of defending the province from the in- 
roads of the Suevians; but im truth, to remove them from the 
camp polluted by rebellion, and in the end made savage by the 
horrors of military execution. A strict review of the centurions 
was the first care of Germanicus. They were all cited before 
him; each in person gave in his name, his rank, the place of his 
birth, the length of his serviccs, the actions in which he had dis- 
tinguished himself, and the military honours (a) which he had 
obtained. If the tribunes, or the legion: in geveral, reported in his 
favour, he preserved hisstation ; if taxed by the general voice with 
avarice or cruelty, he was discharged from the service. 

XLV. Order and tranquillity were in th's manner restored : 
but at the distance of sixty mics, af a place cailed Vetera (a), 
riot and disorder still subsisted. ‘he fifth aud twenty-first legions 
were there in wiuter-quarters. In the late commotions these men 
were the first and most active incendiaries. The worst and black- 
est crimes were by them committed ; and now, when the storm 
was in appearance over, they still retained their former ferocity, 
unreclaimed by the penitence of others, and undismayed by the 
fate of those who had suffered death. To meet this new alarm, 
Germanicus resolved to equip his fleet, and with the auxiliary 
forces to sail down the Rhine, in order, if the mutiny still sub- 

sisted, to crush it at once by force of arms. 

XLVI. At:Rome, in the mean time, where the issue of the 
commotions in Illyricum was yet unknown, advice was re- 
ceived of the disorders that broke out in Germany. The city * 
was thrown into consternation. All exclaimed against the 
conduct of Tiberius. ‘“ To amuse the senate and the people, 
both helpless, void of spirit, and disarmed, -was the sole drift 
of the emperor, The flame of discord was in the mean time 
kindled up by the distant armies; and two young men who had 
neither experience, nor sufficient authority, were sent in vain to 
quell the insurrection. Why did not Tiberius set out in person 
upon the first alarm? The occasion called for his presence. At 
the stght of him, who had gained renown in war, and was more- 
over the fountain of rewards and punishments, the malcontents 
would have laid down their arms. Augustus /a/, though in the 
decline of life, could make a progress into Germany: ahd shall 
Tiberius, in the vigour of his days, content himself with the 
vain parade of attending the senate, there ta amuse himself with 
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petty disputes, to cavil about words, and wrangle with the fathers? 
Enough was done at Rome to establish his system of slavery, utd 
despotic power. Measures should now be taken to curb the spirit 
of the legions, and teach them to endure the leisure of repose.” 
XLVIL Tiberius heard the murmurs of discontent, but re- 
mained inflexible. To keep possession of the capital, and neither 
hazard his own safety, nor that of the empire, was his fixed re- 
solution, A crowd of reflections filled him with anxiety. The 
German army was superior in strength : that in Pannonia was the 
nearest: the former had great resources in Gaul, and Italy lay 
open to the latter. To which should he give the preference? If 
he visited one, the other might take umbrage. By sending his 
sons, he held the balance even, and neither could be jealous. It 
was besides his maxim, that the imperial dignity should not be 
suffered to tarnish in the eye of the public. What is seen at‘a 
distance, is most respected. If Drusus and Germanicus reserved 
some points for the consideration of their father, the inexperience 
of youth would be a sufficient apology. Should the mutineers 
perist with obstinacy, there would still be time for the prince.to 
interpose, and either by rigour, or conciliating measures, to res 
store the ancient discipline. If he went in person, and the in- 
surgents spurned his authority, what resource was left >~These 
considerations had their weight; and yet, to have the appearance 
of being willing to face his armies was part of his policy. ‘He 
played this game so well, that he seemed every day upon the point 
of leaving Rome (a). He settled his train of attendants, ordered, 
his camp equipage, equipped his fleets : still contriving, by speci- 
ous pretences, to give a colour to delay. The winter-season, he 
said, was near at haul, and the weight of affairs at Rome claimed 
his attention. The most discerning were for some time the dupes 
of his dissimulation. The people were much longer amused, and 
the provinces ‘were the last to see through the delusion. 
XLVIII. Germanicus in the mean time was ready, with his 
collected force, to act against the rebel legions, He was willing, 
notwith standing, to suspend his operations, till time should shew 
whether the late example had wrought the minds of the soldiers 
to submission, and a due sense of their duty. With this intent, 
he sent dispatches to Cecina, to inform that officer, that he was 
advancing at the head of a powerful army; resolved, if justice 
was not previously executed, to put the whole body to the sword, 
Cexcina communicated, in a confidential manner, his secret in- 
structions to the standard-bearers, to the inferior officers, and such 
of the private men as were known to be well-affected. He recom. 
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mended to them to avert the danger that hung over the legions, 
and in good time to secure their lives. In times of peace, he said, 
there is always leisure to investigate the truth, and separate the 
aman of merit from the turbulent and seditious: but war sno 
“distinction of cases; the innocent and the guilty fall in one pro- 
Miscuous carnage. 

The officers, thus instructed, sounded the common men; and, 
finding the greatest part well-affected, agreed, at an hour ap- 
proved of by Czxcina, to fall with sudden fury upon the leaders 
of the mutiny. Having concerted their measures, at a signal given 
they began the attack. They rushed sword in hand into the tents. 
(a), and without mercy butchered their comrades, who little 
thought they were so near their end. A dreadful slaughter fol- 
lowed: no cause assigned, and no explanation given, Except 
the authors of the measure, no man knew from what motive the 
assault proceeded, or where it would end. 

XLIX. In the civil wars recorded in history, we 10 where find 
a scene of horror like the preseut. No battle was fought ; there 
was no. assault from an adverse camp: in the same tents, where 
the day ‘saw them eat their meal in peace, and the night laid theny 

‘down to rest, comrades divide against their fellows; darts and ja- 
‘yelins are thrown witl sudden fury ; uproar and confusion follow; 
‘shouts and dying groans resound throughout the camp; a scene of 
blood is laid; wretches expire, and the reason remains unknown, 
‘The event is left to chance. Men of worth and honour perished 
in the fray; for the guilty, finding themselves the devoted objects, 
snatched up their arms, and joined the better cause. Csecina re- 
mained a tame spectator; no officer, no tribune, attempted to 
stop the wild commotion. The fury of the soldiers had its free 
career; and vengeance rioted in blood, even to satiety. Germani- 
cus in a short time after entered the camp. He sawa tragic spec- 
tacle; and, with tears in his eyes, called ita massacre, not an act 
of justice. He ordered the bodies to be burnt. The fury of the 
soldiers had not yet subsided : in the agitation of their minds they 
desired to be led against the enemy, in order to expiate by the 
blood of the Barbarians the desolation they had made. The shades 
of their slaughtered friends could not be otherwise appeased ; 
when their breasts were gashed with honourable wounds, atone- 
ment would then be made, Germanicus embraced the opportu- 
nity ; and throwing 2 bridge over the river (a), advanced with an 
army of twelve thousand legionary’soldiers, six-and-twenty cohorts 
of the allies, and eight squadrons of horse; all free from disaffec- 
tion, and during the late commotions strict observers of discipline. 
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. The ‘emaans: posted at a small distance, exulted in fall 
rae They saw with pleasure the cessation of arms occasioned 
by the death of Augustus ; and the revolt of the legions inspired 
them aith fresh courage. The Romans, by a forced march, 
passed the Cwsian forest (a); and having levelled part of the 
rampart () formerly begun by Tiberius, pitched their tents on 
the spot. In the front and rear of the camp, they threw up in+ 
trenchments. The flanks were fortified with a pile of trees, hewn 
down for the purpose. ‘Their way from that place lay through a 
gloomy forest: but of two roads; which was most eligible, was 
matter of doubt; whether the /c) shortest and most frequented, © 
or another more difficult, and seldom attempted, but for that rea- 
son unsuspected by the enemy. The longest road was preferred. 
The army pushed on with vigour. The scouts had brought intel- 
ligence that the approaching night was a festival, to be celebrated 
by the Barbarians with joy and revelry. In consequence of this 

‘information, Cwcina had orders to advance with the light cohorts, 
and clear a passage through the woods. The legions followed at a 
moderate distance. The brightness of the night favoured their 
design. ‘They arrived, with rapid expedition, at the villageg.of 
the Marsians /d/, and without delay formed a chain of posts, to 
inclose the enemy on every side. The Barbarians were sunk in 
sleep and wine, some stretched on their beds, others at full 
length under the tables; all in full security, without a guard, 
without posts, aud without a sentinel on duty. No appearance 
of war was seen; nor could that be called a peace, which was 
only the effect of savage riot, the langour of a debauch. 

LI. Germanicus, to spread the slaugliter as wide as possible, di- 
vided his men into four battalions, The country, fifty miles round, 
was laid waste with fire and sword; no compassion for sex or age ; 
no distinction of places, holy or profane; nothing was sacred. In 
the general ruin the Temple of Tanfan (a), which was held by the 
inhabitants in the highest veneration, was levelled to the ground, 
Dreadful as the slaughter was, it did not cost a drop of Roman blood. 
Not.so much as a wound was received. The attack was made on 
the Barbarians sunk in sleep, dispersed in flight, unarmed, and inca- 
pable of resistance. An account soon reached the Bructerians, the 
Tubantes, and the Usipetes. Inflamed with resentment, those 
nations took up arms; and posting themselves to advantage, sur- 
rounded the weods through which the Roman army was to pass. 
Germanicus, informed of their motions, marched in order of bat- 
tle. Part of the cavalry, with the light cohorts, formed the van; 
the first legion,followed, to support them; the baggage waved hy 
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the centre. The left wing was closed by the twenty-first legion, 
and the right by the fifth, The twentieth, with the auxiliaries, 
brought up the rear. The Germans, in close ambush, waited till 
fhe army stretched into the woods. After skirmishing with the 
advanced party, and both their flanks, they fell-with their whole 
strength upon the rear. The light cohorts, unable to sustain the 
shock of a close embodied enemy, were thrown into disorder ; 
when Germanicus, riding at full speed to the twentieth legion, 
cried aloud, “The time is come when you may efface, by one 
brave exploit, the guilt of the late sedition: charge with courage, 
and you gain immortal honour.” Roused by this animating strain, 
the legion rushed to the attack, and at the first onset broke the 
ranks of the enemy. The Barbarians fled to the open plain: the 
Romans pursued them with dreadful slaughter. Meanwhile the 
van of the army passed the limits of the forest, and began to 
throw up intrenchments. From that time the march was unmo- 
Yested. The soldiers, flushed with success, and in the glory of 
this expedition losing all memory of former guilt, were sent into 
‘winter-quarters. 

LIL An account of these events arriving at Rome, Tiberius 
was variously affected. He received a degree of pleasure, but it 
‘was a pleasure mingled with anxiety. That the troubles in the 
camp were at-an end, he heard with satisfaction: but he saw, with 


a jealous spirit, that by largesses and dismissions from the ser- 
vice, Germanicus had gained the affections of the legions. The 
glory of his arms was another circumstance that touched him 
nearly. He thought fit, notwithstanding, to lay the whole ac- 
count before the senate. He expatiated at large in praise of Ger- 
manicus, but in terms of studied ostentation, too elaborate to be 
thought sincere. Of Drusus,/and the issue of the troubles in Tlyri- 
cum, he spoke with more reserve ; concise, yet not without energy. 
The concessions made by Germanicus to the legions on the Rhine, 
were ratified in every article, and at the same time extended to the 
‘army in Pannonia, 

LIIL, In the course of the year died Julia (a), the daughter of 
Augustus, On account of her lascivious pleasures, she had been 
formerly banished by her father to the isle of Pandataria, and 
afterwards to Rhegium, a city on the streights of Sicily. During 
the life of her sons Caius and Lucius, she became the wife of Ti- 
berius, and by the haughtiness of her carriage made him feel that 
she thought him beneath her rank. The arrogance of her beha- 
yiour was the secret and most powerful motive for the retreat, 
which that prince made to the isle of Rhodes. At his accession 
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to the empire, when he was master of the Roman world, he saw. 
her in a state of destitution, banished, covered with infamy, and, 
after the murder of Agrippa Posthumus, without a ray of hope 
to contfort her. Yet this could not appease the malice of Tibe- 
rius. He ordered her to be starved to death; concluding that} 
after a tedious exile at a place remote, a lingering death in want 
and misery would pass unnoticed. 

From the same root of bitterness sprung the cruelty with which 
he persecuted Sempronius Gracchus (4); a man descended from 
a noble family, possessed of talents, and adorned with eloquence, 
but eloquence viciously applied. By his wit and rare accomplish- 
ments he seduced the affections of Julia, even in the life-time of 
her husband Agrippa. Nor did his passion stop there: when she 
was afterwards married to Tiberius, he was still a persevering 
adulterer, and by secret artifices poisoned the mind of the wife 
against her husband. ‘The letter to Augustus, in which she treat- 
ed the character of Tiberius with contempt, was generally thought 
to‘be his composition. [or these offences he was banished to 
Cercina, an island on the coast of Africa, where he passed four- 
teen years inexile. Soldiers at length were sent to put an end to 
his days. The assassins found him on the point of a prominent 
neck of land, with a countenance fixed in sorrow and despair. 
As soon as the ruffians approached, be desired a short delay, that 
he might write the sentiments of a dying man to his wife Alliaria. 
Having dispatched that business, he presented his neck to the 
murderer's stroke; in his last moments worthy the Sempronian 
name. His life was a series of degenerate actions. The assassins, 
according to some historians, were not hired at Rome, but sent 
from Africa by the proconsul Lucius Asprenas, at the insti- 
gation of Tiberius, who bdped to throw from himself the 
load of guilt, aud fix it on his tools of power. The artifice did 
not succeed. : 

LIV. In the course of this year was formed a new institution 
of religious rites. In honour of Augustus a list of priests was 
added to the sacerdotal college, in imitation of the order 
founded in ancient times by Titus Tatius, to perpetuate the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Sabines. To create this new sodality, 
the names of the most eminent citizens, to the number of one- 
and-twenty, were drawn by lot; and Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, , 
and Germanicus, were added. It happened, however, that the 
games performed this year in honour of Augustus were disturbed 
by violent factions among the players (a). In compliance with the 
wishes of Mzcenas, that passionate admirer, of. Batbyllus the 
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comedian, Augustus had always favoured the exhibition of panto- 
mimes, He had himself a taste for those amusements; and by 
mixing with the diversions of the multitude, he thought he shew- 
eda popular condescension. Tiberius was of a different character: 
but the minds of men, softened by luxury, and dyring a long reign 
dissolved in pleasure, could not easily conform to that austerity, 
which suited the rigid temper of the prince. ; 

LV. In the consulship of Drusus Cwsar and Caius Norbanus, 
a triumph was decreed to Germanicus, though the war was not 
yet brought toa conclusion, The prince had concerted his plan 
of operations for the ensuing summer; but he thought proper, 
early in the spring, to open the campaign, by a sudden irruption 
into the territories of the Cattians; a people distracted among 
themselves by the opposite factions of Arminius (a ) and Segestes; 
the former famous for his treachery to the Romans, and the latter 
for unshaken fidelity. Arminius was the common disturber of 
Germany ; Segestes, on the other hand, had given repeated proofs 
of his pacific temper. When measures were taken for a general 
insurrection, he discovered the conspiracy ; and during the ban- 
quet which preceded the massacre of Varus, he proposed that he 
himeelf, Arminius, and other chiefs, should be seized, and loaded 
with irons. By that vigorous measure he was sure that the minds 
of the common people would be depressed with fear; and, hav- 
ing lost their chiefs, none would dare to rise in arms. ‘The gene- 
ral, of course, would have leisure to discriminate the innocent 
from the guilty. But Varus was fated to perish, and Arminius 
struck the blow. In the present juncture, Segestes was com- 
pelled by the ardour of his countrymen to take up arms. He 
still, however, retained his former sentiments. He had, besides, 
motives of a private nature : his daughter, whom he bad promised 
in marriage to another chief, was ravished from him by Arminius. 
The father and the son-in-law were by consequence inveterate 
enerhies: and that connection, which between persons mutually 
well inclined forms the tenderest friendship, served only to in- 
flame the animosity of the two contending chiefs. 

LVL. Encouraged by these dissensions, Germanicus appointed 
Cecina to the command of four legions, five thousand of the al- 
lies, and the German recruits lately raised, by hasty levies, on 
this side of the Rhine. He marched himself at the head of an 
equal legionary force, and double the number of auxiliaries. On 
the ruins of a fort, formerly built on Mount ‘Taunus (a) by 
his father Drusus, ‘he raised a fortification, and proceeded by rapid 
eo em came his retreat, he left be- 
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hind him Lucius Apronius, with orders to work at the roads‘and 
embank the rivers. The dryness of the season, uncommon in 
those parts, and the low bed of waters in the rivers, favoured his 
expedition; but before his return, the fall of heavy rains, and the 
overflow of torrents, might lay the couutry under water. His ar- 
rival was solittle expected by the Cattians, that their women and 
children were either taken prisoners, or put to the sword. The 
young and able-bodied made their escape by swimming across the 
‘Adrana. From the opposite bank they attempted to hinder a 
bridge from being thrown over the river; but by a fierce discharge 
from the engines, and a volley of darts, they were driven from 
their post. They offered terms of peace, but without success. 
Numbers submitted at discretion: the rest abandoned their vil- 
lages, and fled for shelter into the woods. ‘he country round was 
laid waste; Mattium, the capital, was destroyed by fire; and the 
open plains were made a desert. Germanicus marched his army 
back towards the Rhine, the Barbarians never daring to harass the 
rear, as is their practice, when, pretending to retreat in a panic, 
they wheel about on a.sucdden, and return to the charge. The 
Cheruscans meditated a sudden attack in favour of the Cattians ; 
but Cecina, with an army of observation, spread so warm an 
alarm, that the enterprise was dropt. The Marsians, more bold 
and desperate, risqued a battle, and were defeaied, > 

LVIL. Germanicus, in a short time afterwards, received a mes- 
sage from Segestes, imploring protection from the fury of his 
countrymen, who held him closely besieged. Arsminius had been 
the adviser of the war, and was by consequence the idol of the 
people. In a nation of savages, the man of fierce and turbulent 
spirit is sure, in times of commotion, to be the leading demagogue. 
Among the deputies sent to Germanicus, was Segimund, the-son 
of Segestes ; a young man who, in the year famous for the revolt 
of Germany, was made by the Romanus, a priest of the Ubian al- 
tar; but soon after, fired by the zeal that rqused his whole nation, 
he tore off his sacred vestments, and went over to his country- 
men, Conscious of this offence, ‘he hesitated for some time, will- 
ing to decline the embassy; till at length, encouraged by the fame 
of Roman clemency, he obeyed his father’s orders. He met with 
a gracious reception’; and, under a proper guard, was conducted 
in safety to the frontiers of Gaul. Germanicus thought it of mp- 
‘ment to change his purpose, and march back to the relief of Se- 
gestes. Ife no sooner appeared before the place, than the enemy 
was attacked, and put to the rout. 
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Segestes was set at liberty, and with him a numerous train of 
relatives and faithful followers; several women of noble birth 
and, in the number, the daughter of Segestes (a/, then married 
to Arminius. In her deportment no trace appeared of her father’s 
character: she breathed the spirit of her husband, Not a tear 
was seen to start; no supplicating tone was heard; she stood in 
pensive silence ; her hands strained close to her bosom, and her 
eyes fixed upon womb, then pregnant with the fruit of her 
marriage. - At the ‘same time was brought forth a load of spoils, 
which, in the slaughter of Varus and his legions, fell to the share 
of those who now surrendered to the Roman arms. : What chiefly 
attracted every eye, was Segestes himself; his stature of superier 
size, his countenance that of a man who knew neither guilt nor 
fear. He spoke to this effect : 

LVIIL. « It is not now the first time that Segestes has given 
proofs of his attachment to the cause of Rome. From the mo- 
ment when I was enrolled a citizen by the deified Augustus, 
your interest has been the rule of my conduct. Your friends I 
embraced; your enemies were mine. In acting thus, I have not 

- been guilty of treason to my country. A traitor I know. is odious 
even to those who profit by the treason. I have been your friend, 
because I thought the interests of Germany and Rome.were in- 
terwoven with each other; I have been your friend, because I 
preferred peace to war. Governed by these principles I ad- 
dressed myself to Varus, who commanded your armies ; before 
his tribunal, I exhibited an accusation against Arminius, the ra- 
visher of my daughter, and the ‘violator of public treaties, Butsloth 
and irresolution were the bane of that unfortunate general. From 
laws enfeebled and relaxed I expected no relief, I therefore de- 
sired, earnestly desired, that Arminius, and the other chiefs of the 
conspiracy, might be thrown into irons, I did not except nyself. 
With what zeal I pressed the measure, witness that fatal night. 
which I wish had begn my last. The horrors that followed, de- 
mand ourtears: they cannot be justified. Soon after that tragic 
évent, I confined Arminius in chains ; and from his faction I have 
suffered, in my turn, the same indignity. Admitted now to an 
interview with Germanicus, I prefer ancient friendship to new 
connections; my voice is still for peace. For myself, I have no- 
thing in view; my hononr is.dear to me, -and I desire to repel all 

+ suspicion perfidy. I would, if possible, make terms for my coun- 
“trymen, if they can be induced fo prefer a well-timed repentance 
tocalamity and ruin. For my son, and the errors of his youth, I 
am an humble suppliant. My daughter, indeed, appears before 
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you, by necessity, not by her own choice: I acknowledge its...16 
is yours to decide her fate: it is yours to judge which ought te 
have most influence, her husband, or her father: sheis with child 
by Arminius, and she sprung from me.” Germanicus, in his 
usual style of moderation, assured him.that his children and rela- 
tions should be protected; as to himself, he might depend upon 
a safe retreat in one of the old provinces. He then marched back 
to the Rhine; and there, by the direction of Tiberius, was ho- 
noured with the title of Imrveraror. TRS wife of Arminius 
was delivered of a boy, who was reared and educated at Ra- 
venna (a). ‘The disasters which made him afterwards the sport 
of fortune, shall be related in their proper place. 

LIX. The surrender of Segestes, and his gracious reception 
from Germanicus, being in a short time spread throughout Ger- 
many, the feelings of men were various, as their inclinations hap- 
pened to be for peace or war. Arminius, by nature fierce and 
enterprising, seeing, in this juncture, his wife for ever lost, and 
the child in her womb a slave before its birth, felt himself ins 
flamed with tenfold fury. He flew round the country of the 
Cheruscans, spreading the flame of discord, and in every quarter 
rousing the people .to revenge; he called aloud to arins, to arms 
against Segestes, to arms against the Romans, He spared no 
topic that could inflame resentinent. « Behold,” he cried, “be 
hold in Segestes the true character of a father! in ‘Germanicus an 
accomplished general! in the exploits of the Roman army, the 
glory of a warlike nation! with mighty numbers they have led a 
wonian into captivity. It was not in this manner that Arminius 
dealt with them: three legions, and as many commanders, fell’a 
sacrifice to my revenge. ‘To the arts of traitors Iam a stranger; 
I wage no war with women big. with child. My enemies are wor+ 
thy of a soldier; I declare open hostility, and sword in hand [ 
meet them in the field of battle. 

“ Survey your religious groves: the Roman banners by me 
hung up, and dedicated to the gods of our country, are there dis= 
played; they are trophies of victory. Let Segestes fly for shelter 
to the Roman provinces; let him enjoy his bank on the side of 
Gaul; and let him there meanly crouch to make his son the priest 
of a foreign altar. Posterity will have reason to curse his me- 
mory; future ages will detest the man, whose crime it is, that we 
have seen, between the Rhine and the Elbe, rods and axes, the 
Roman habit, and the Roman arms. ‘To other nations, punish- 
ments and taxes are yet unknown; they are happy, for they are 
ignorant of Romans. We have bravely thrown off the yoke; we 
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are free from burthens: and since Augustus was obliged to retreat, 
that very Augustus whom his countrymen have madea god; and 
since Tiberius, that upstart emperor, keeps aloof from Germany, 
shall. we, who have dared nobly for our liberties, shrink from a 
boy void of experience, and an army ruined by their own divi- 
sious? If your country is dear to you, if the glory of your an- 
cestors is near your hearts, if liberty is of any value, if the en- 
joyment of your natural rights is preferable to new masters and 
foreign colonies, follow Arminius. I will marshal you the way to 
glory and to freedom. Segestcs has nothing in store but infamy, 
chains, and bondage.” 

LX. By these incendiary: speeches all Germany was roused to 
action, ‘The Cheruscans took up arms, and the neighbouring 
states followed their example. Inguiomer, a man long known, 
and high in the estimation of the Romans, declared in favour of 
Arminius: he was uncle to that chieftain. By adopting his mea« 
sures, he added strength to the confederacy. Germanicus saw 
the impending danger. To cause a diversion, and avoid the united 
strength of the enemy, he ordered Cecina, with forty Roman 
cohorts, to penctrate into the territory of the Bructeriaus, as far 
as the river Amisia. Pedo, at the head of the cavalry, was di- 
rected to march along the confines of the Frisians, Germanicus, 
with four legions, embarked on the Jakes /a/., One common place 
of destination was appointed: the foot, the cavalry, and the fleet, 
arrived in due time. The Chaucians joincd the Roman army ; 
the Bructeriaus set fire to their houses, and abandoned their coun- 
try. Lucius Stertinius, with a detachment of the light horse, 
was ordered to pursue thefugitives. That officer came up with 
the enemy, and put the whole body to the rout. Amidst the 
slanghter that followed, some of the soldiers were intent on plun- 
der. Among the spoils was found tle eagle of the nineteenth 
Jegion, lost in the massacre of Varus. The army pushed on with 

+-to the farthest limit of the Bructerians. The whole coun- 
try between the river Amisia and the Luppia, was made a ccsert, 
'The Romans were now at a small. distance from the forest of Teu- 
toburgium/b/), where the bones of Varus and his legions were said 
to be still unburied. 

LXI. Touched by this affecting circumstance, Germanicus re- 
solved to pay the last human office to the relics of that unfortu. 
nate.commander, and his slaughtered soldiers. ‘Ihe same tender 
sentiment diffused itself through the army: some felt the touch of 
nature for their relations, others for their friends; and all lamented 
the disasters of war, and the wretched lot of human kind. Cwe- 
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cima was sent forward to explore the woods: where the waters’ 
were out, to throw up bridges; and by heaping loads of earth otr 
the swampy soil, to secure a solid footing. The army marched 
through a gloomy solitude. The place presented an awful spec- 
tacle, and the memory of a tragicat event increased the horror of 
the scene. ‘I'he first camp of Warus appeared in view. ‘The ex- 
tent of the ground, and the three different inclosures for ea- 
gles (a), still distinctly seen, left no doubt but that the whole 
was the work of the three legions. Farther on were traced the 
ruins of a rampart, and the hollow of a ditch well nigh filled up. 
This was supposed to be the spot where the few, who escaped 
the general massacre, made their Jast effort, and perished in the 
attempt. ‘he plains arond were white with bones, in séme 
places thinly scattered, in others lying in heaps, as the men hap- 
pened to fall in flight, or in a body resisted to the last. Frage 
inents of javelins, and the limhs of horses, lay scattered about 
the field. Human skulls were seen upon the trunks of trees. In 
the adjacent woods stood the savage altars where the tribunes*and 
-principal centurions were offered up a sacrifice with berbaréas’ 
rites. Some of the soldiers who survived that dreadful day, and 
afterwards broke their chains, related circumstantially several pare: 
ticulars, “ Here the the commanders of the legions were put to 
the sword: on that spot the eagles were seized. There Varus re-- 
ceived his first wound; and this the place where he gave himself 
the mortal stab, and died by his own sword. Yonder mound was 
the tribunal from which Arminius haranzued his countrymen : 
here he fixed his gibbets ; there hie dug the funeral trenches; and 
in-that quarter he offered every mark of scorn and insolence to 
the cdlours and the Roman eagles.” 

LXIL. Six years had elupsed since the overthrow of Varus; atid 
now, on the same spot, the Roman army collected the bones of 
their slaughtered countrymen. Whether they were burying the 
remains of strangers, or of their own friends, no man knew ; all, 
however, considered themselves as performing the last obsequies - 
to their kindred, and their brother-soldiers. While employéd in 
this pious office, their hearts were torn with contending passions; 
by turns oppressed with grief, and burning for revenge, A mo- . 
nument to the memory of the dead was raised with turf. Ger- 
manicus with his own hand laid the first sod ; discharging at once’ 
the tribute due to the legions, and sympathizing with the rest of 
the army. The whole, though an act of piety to:the slain, was 
condemned by Tibcrius. The malignity of lis nature led him . 
to misinterpret the actions of Germanicus; perhaps he was appre- 
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hensive, that the view of a field covered with the wmburied timbs 
of a slaughtered army, might damp the ardour of the soldier, and 
add to the ferocity of the enemy. There might be another reason 
for his displeasure. Perhaps ‘he thought that a general, invested 
with the office of augur, and other religious functions, ought not 
to assist at the performance of funeral rites. 

LXIII. Germanicus pressed forward, by rapid marches, in pur- 
suit of Arminius, who fled before him, taking advantage of the de- 
tiles, and difficult parts of the country. Having overtaken the 
Barbarians, and seeing his opportunity, he ordered the cavalry to 
advance on the open plain, and dislodge the enemy. Arminius 
drew up his men in close compacted ranks, and, feigning a retreat 
to the forest, suddenly wheeled about; giving, at the same time, 
the signal to the troops that lay ambushed in the woods, to rush 
out, and begin the attack, The Roman cavalry, struck with sur- 
prise at the sudden appearance of a new army, were thrown into 
disorder. They fell back upon the cohorts sent to support them, 
and @ general consternation followed. ‘The Barbarians pursued 
their advantage; and had well nigh driven the Romans into a 
morass, well known to themselves, but impracticable to strangers, 
when Germanicus came up with the legions in order of battle. 
At the sight of a regular force, the Germans were struck with 
terror, The broken ranks of the Romans had time to rally. No- 
thing decisive followed. Both armies parted upon equal terms : 
Germanicus marched back to the river Amisia, and with his le- 
gions sailed across the lakes. Part of the cavalry had orders to 
file along the sea-coast, and by a winding march return to the 
banks of the Rhine, 

Cwcina, at the head of his own division, marched through a 
country of which he was not ignorant. He had directions to pass 
the long bridges (a) with alt possible expedition, -The place so 
called is a narrow causeway, constructed formerly by Lucius Do- 
mitius. It stretches a great length of way between two prodigi- 
ous marshes. The country: round is one vast fen, in Some parts 
covertd with a deep and slimy mud, in others with a tenacious 
heavy clay, intersected frequently by rapid torrents. A thick fo- 
rest, rising at some distance on a gradual acclivity, inclosed the 
whole scene, and formed a kind of amphitheatre. Arminius, who 
knew the course of the country, made a forced march, and took 
post in the woods, before the Romans, encumbered, with arms and 
heavy baggage, arrived at the place. Czcina found a double dif- 
ficulty. The bridges, ruined by time, were to be repaired ; and 
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it necessary to pitch his camp; as in that situation a sufficient 
number might work at the causeway, while the rest were held. in 
readiness to engage the enemy. i 

LXIV. The Barbarians.made a vigorous effort to force the out- 
posts, and penetrate to the men working at the intrenchments. 
They rushed forward with impetuous fury, they wheeled about to 
the flanks, they returned to charge in front. A mingled shout 
arose from the labourers and the combatants, All things seemed 
to conspire against the Romans: the slimy soil, if the men stood 
still, sunk under them; if they advanced, it was too slippery for 
their feet. The weight of the soldier's armour and the depth of 
water, made the management of the javelins almost impracticable. 
The Cheruscans, on the contrary, were fighting in their own ele- 
ment; they were used to fens and marshes ; their stature was large, 
aad their spears of a length to woundat a distance. ‘The legions 
began to give way, when night came on, and put an end to the 
unequal conflict. The Barbarians were too much flushed with 
success to complain of fatigue, or to think of rest. During the 
night they cut a channel for the waters, and from the neighbour- 
ing hills let down a deluge into the valley. ‘The plains were laid 
under water; and the half-finished works being carried away by 
the flood, the soldier saw that his labour was to begin again. 

Cwvina had been forty years in the service. A man of his experi- 
ence, who had known the vicissitudes of war, was not to he dis- 
eoncerted, He saw, between the morass and the hills, aplain of 
solid ground, large enough fora small army. ‘To that spot, having 
weighed all circumstances, he judged it his best expedient to 
send the wounded with the heavy baggage, and in the mean time 
to confine the Germans in their woods, For this purpose he sta. 
tioned the fifth legion in the right wing, and the one-and-twentieth 
in the left; the first legion led the van, and the twentieth brought 
up the rear. ; 

LXV. The night in both camps was busy and unquiet, but 
from different causes, The Barbarians passed their time in jollity 
and carousing; warlike songs and savage howlings kept a constant 
uproar, while the woods and valleys rung with the hideous sound. 
In the Roman camp the scene was diflerent: pale gleaming fires 
were seen; no sound, save that of low and hollow murmurs; the 
soldiers extended at length under the palisades, or wandered from 
tent to tent, fatigued and weary, yet scarce awake. Cecina was 
disturbed by ‘a terrible dream: he thought that Quintilius Varus 
emerged from the fens; and calling upon him to follow, waved 
his hand to point the way. Unwilling to obey the summons, 
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Geka ‘pustiod the pliantent from him. At break of day, the ic 
gions, which had been stationed in the cwings, through fear, or a 
spirit of mutiny, abandoned their post, and seized a piece of solid 
ground, beyond the morass. Arminius, though the opportunity 
was fair, did not embrace it: but soon atter, seeing the baggage 
fast in the mud, or in the ditches, the soldiers gathering round in 
‘tumult and disorder: the eagles in confusion; and, as in such 
cases always happens, each man acting for himself, and deaf to 
the command of his officers; he ordered his men to make a vi- 
gorous onset, exclaiming as he advanced, ‘* Behold Varus and his 
iegions! their fate once more has given them to our swords.” 

We charged at the head of a chosen band; and by gashing and 
mangling the horses, made a dreadful havoc. Goaded by wounds, 
and not able to keep their legs on a slimy soil, which was made 
still more slippery by the cffusion of their own blood, those ani- 
mals in their fury threw their riders, overturned all in their way; 
and trampled under their feet the wretchcs that lay on the ground. 
The chief distress was round the eagles; to support them under 
a heavy volley of darts was difficult, and to fix them in the 
swampy ground impossible. Cvecind, exerting himself with un- 
daunted vigour to sustain the ranks, had his horse killed under 
him. The Barbarians were ready to surround him, if the first 
region had not come up to his assistance. At length the rage for 
plunder, natural to savages, turned the fortune of the day. Intent 
on booty, the Germans desisted from the fight. The Romans 
seized their advantage, and towards the close of the day gained a 
station on the solid ground. Their distress, however was not at 
an end: intrenchments were to he raised ; earth to be brought : 
their tools for digging and cutting the soil, were lost; no tents for 
the-saldiers; no medicine for their wounded: their provisions in 
a vile condition, deformed with filth and blood: a night big with 
horror hung over their heads; and the ensuing day, to a number 
of brave and gallant men, might prove the last. The spirit of 
the legions sunk, and all lamented their condition. 

LXVI. It happened, in,the course of the night, that a ie 
broke loose; and, scared ‘by the noise of the soldiers, ran wild 
through the camp, trampling down all that came in his way. This 
accident. spread a general panic. In the first hurry of surprise, 
it was generally believed that the Germans had stormed the in- 
trenchments. ‘T'he soldiers rushed to the gates, chiefly to that 
called the Decuman fa), at the back of the camp, remote from the 
enemy, and the most likely to favour their escape. Cacina knew 
that it was a false alarm; he tried to recal the men. from their 
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error ; he commanded, he implored, he Jaid hold of numbers: Bat 
finding all without effect, he threw himself on the ground, and 
lay stretched at length across the passage. At the sight of their 
general in that condition, the men recoiled with horror from the 
outrage of trampling on his body. In that interval, the tri- 
bunes and. centurions convinced the men that their fears were 
without foundation. 

LXVII. Caecina assembled his men in the part of the camp as= 
signed for the eagles. Having commanded silence, he explained 
their situation, and the necessity that called upon them to.act 
likemen. ‘They had nothing to depend upon except their va- 
Jour; but their valour must be cool, deliberate, guided by pru- 
dence. Let all remain within the lines, till the Barbarians, in 
hopes of carrying the works, advance to the assault. Then will 
be the time to sally out. By one brave effort they might opena 
passage to the Rhine. If they flcd, other woods, and deeper fens, 
remain behind ; perhaps more savage enemies. By one glorious 
victory they were sure of gaining every advantage; honoured by 
their country, loved by their families, and applauded by the whole 
army.” The bright side of the military life being thus held forth, 
he said nothing of the reverse. His next care was to select a body 
of his bravest soldiers. These he provided with horses, as well 
from: his own retinue, as from those of the tribunes and centu- 
rions, without favour or partiality, distinguishing merit ely. 
The men thus mounted were-:to ake the first impression on the 
enemy, and the infantry had orders to support the rear, : 

LXVILL. The Germans, in the mean time, were no less in agi- 
tation; their hopes of conquest, the love of plunder, and the 
jarring counsels of their chiefs, distracted every mind. The mea- 
sure proposed by Arminius was, to let the Romans break up their 
camp, and surround them again in the narrow defiles, and in the 
bogs and marshes. Inguiomer, more fierce and violent, aud for 
that reason more acceptable to the genius of Barbarians, was for 
storming the camp: it would be carried by a general assault ; the 
number of prisoners would be greater, and the booty in better 
condition. His advice prevailed. At the point of day the attack 
began: at the first onset the Germans levelled the fosse, threw it}. 
heaps of hurdles, and attempted a scalade. ‘The rampants were 
thinly manned ; the soldiers who shewed themselves, put on the 
appeerance of a panic. ‘The Barbarians climbed to the top ofthe 
works. In that moment the signal was given ‘to the cohorts; 
clarions and trumpets sounded through the camp; the Romans in 
a body, and with one general shout, rushed on to the attack. They 
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fell upon the enemy in the rear; crying aloud, as they advanced, 
“© Here are no woods, no treacherous fens; we are’here on equal 
ground, and the gods will decide between us.” The Barbarians 
had promised themselves an easy conquest. The affair, they ima- 
gined, would be with a handful of men; but theirwurprise rose 
in proportion, when they heard the clangour of trumpets, and saw 
the field glittering with arms. The sudden terror magnified their 
danger. To be elated with success, and to droop in adversity, is 
the genius of savage nations. A dreadful slaughter followed. 
The two chiefs betook themselves to flight; Arminius unhurt ; 
and Inguiomer dangerously wounded. No quarter was given to 
the common men. ‘lhe pursuit continued as long as day-light 
and resentinent lasted. Night coming on, the legions returned to 
their camp, covered with new wounds, and their provisions no 
better than the day before; but health, and food, and vigour, all 
things were found iu victory. 

LXIX. Meanwhile a report was spread round the country, that 
the Roman army was cut to pieces, and the Germans, flushed with 
conquest, were pouring down to the invasion of Gaul. The con-~ 
sternation was such, that numbers proposed to demolish the bridge 
over the Rhine. Vile ap the project was, there were men who, 
through far, would have been hardy enough to carry it into 
execution, if Agrippina had not prevented so foul a disgrace. 
Superior to the weakness of her sex, she took upon her, with an 
heroic spirit, the functions of a general officer. She attended to 
the wants of the men: she distributed clothes to the indigent, 
and medicines to the sick. Pliny (a) has left, in his history of 
the wars in Germany, a description of Agrippina, at the head 
of the bridge, reviewing the soldiers as they returned, snd with 
thanks and congratulations applauding their valour. This+ con- 
duct alarmed the jealous temper of ‘Tiberius ; “ Such active zeal,” 
he said, “ sprung from sinister motives; those popular virtues 
had not for their object the enemies of Rome. The soldiers were 
caressed for. other purposes. What remained for the commander 
in chief, if a woman can thus unsex herself at the head of the 
eagles? She reviews the legions, and by largesses draws to her~ 
self the affections of the men. Was it not enough for ber ambi- 
tion, that she shewed her son to the army, and carried him from 
tent to tent, in the uniform.of the common soldier, with the title 
of Casar Caligula? This woman towers above the commanders 
of the legions, and even above their general officer. She can sup- 
press an insurrection, though the name and majesty of the prince 
makes no impression.” These were the reflections that planted 
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thorns in the breast of Tiberius. , By the arts of Sejanus, the pia- 
lice of his heatt was still nore envenomed. That.minister studied 
the character of his master. He practised on his passions, and 
had the skill to sow ‘in tfme the seeds of hatred, which he knew 
would work in‘secret, and at a distant day break out-with col- 
lected force. 

LXX. Germanicus, who had sailed with the legions, thought 
proper to lighten his ships, in order: to render them more fit 
for the navigation of the northern seas, full of sandbanks, and” 
often dangerous both at the flood and the tide of ebb. With this 
view, he disembarked the secondand the fourteenth legions, and 
put them under the command of Publius Vitellius /a/, with dfec- 
tions to pursue their way over land. Vitellius had at first a dry shore; , 
but the wind blowing hard from the north, and the waves, as 
usual at the equinox, rolling with a prodigious swell, the soldiers 
were carried away by the torrent. ‘I'he country was laid under 
water. The sea, the shore, and the fields, presented one vast ex~ 
panse, The depths and shallows, the quicksands and the solid 
ground, were no more distinguished. The men were overwhelmed 
by the waves, and absorbed by the eddies. Horses, baggage; and 
dead bodies, were seen floating together. The companies of the 
legions were mixed in wild confusion, sometimes breast-high in 
water, and often deeper. Numbers were carried off by the flood, 
and lost for ever. Lxhortations and mutual encouragement were 
of no avail. Valour and cowardice, prudence and temerity, #is- 
dom and folly, perished without distinction. Vitellius at length 
gained an eminence, and drew the legions after him. The night 
was passed in the utmost distress ; withouf fire, without utensils: - 
many of the soldiers naked; the greatest part wounded, and all 
ina condition worse than the horrors of a siege. “When the ene- 
my is at the gates, an honourable death still remains; but here 
their fate was wretched and inglorious. The return of day pre- 
sented a new face -of things: the waters subsided, and the land 
appeared. The general pursued his march to the river-Unsingis 
f(b), where Gernianicus was arrived with his fleet. The two le- 
gions were taken on board. A report of their total loss was spread 
far and wide, and every day gained credit, till their safe return with 
Germanicus proved the whole to be a false alarm. 

LXXI. Meanwhile Stertinius, who had been dispatched to re- 
ceive the surrender of Segimer, the brother of Segestes, conducted 
that chief, together with his son, to the city of the Ubians. “A 
free pardon was granted to both: to Segimer, without hesitation ; 
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to the son, who was Enown to have offered indignities to the Boiy: 
of Varus, not without some delay. Gaul, Spain, and Italy, seemed 
to vie with each other exertions to repair the losses of the army ; 
each nation offering, according to their respective abilities, a sup- 
ply of arms, of horses, and money. Germanicus thanked them 
for their zeal, but received arms and horses only. With his own 
funds he relieved the wants of the soldiers ; and to obliterate, or 
at least to soften, the recollection of -past misfortunes, he united: 
with generosity the most conciliating manners. He visited the 
sick; he applauded their bravery 5 he examined their wounds ; 
he @eouraged some by prémisés; he roused others to a sense of 
glory; and, in general filled all hearts ‘with zeal for his person 
and the success of his arms. & 

LXXII. ‘Triumphal ornaments (a) were this year decreed to 
Aulus Cacina, Lucits Apronius, and Caius Silius, for their con- 
duct under Germanicus. The title of Father of his Country, so 

_ often pressed upon him by the people; Tiberius once more de- 
clined ; nor would he consent that men should be sworn on his 
acts, though a vote for that purpose had passed the senate. For 
this self-denial, he alleged the instability of human affairs, and the 
danger of the sovereign, always growing. in proportion to the emi- 
nence on which he stands. Popular as this sentiment was, no 
man thought it sincere. He who had lately revived, in all its ri- 
gour, the law of violated majesty, could not be considered as the 
friend of civil liberty. ‘The title, indeed, of that law was known 
in ancient times; but the spirit of it differed from the modern 
practice. During the old republic, the treachery that betrayed ant 
army, the seditious spirit that threw tHe state into convulsions, 
the corrupt administration that impaired the majesty of the Ro- 
man people, were the objects of the law. Men were arraigned for 
their actions, but words were free. Augustus // was the first 
who warped the law to new devices. The licentious spirit of 
Cassius Severus, whose satirical-pen had ridiculed the most emi- 
vent of both sexes, excited the indignation ‘of the prince; and 
ite pains and penalaties of violated majesty were, by a forced 
construction, extended to defamatory libels. After his example, 
Tiberius, beng asked by the praetor, Pompeius Macer, whether int 
such prosecutions judgment shoukl be pronounced, returned for 
answer, that the law must take éts course. The fact was, Tibe- ~ 
rius in his turn had felt the edge of satire’ in certain anonymous 
verses, circulated at that time, and-keenly pointed at his pride, 
his crueliy, and his dissensions with his mother, 
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LXXUL. It avail not tbe deemed an improper digression, ag we 
state in this place.the cases of twe Roman knights, Felanius and 
Rubrinus, both of narrow fortunes, and both attacked. under the 
new mode gf prosecution, A feview of those proceedings will 
shew the grievance in its origin, and its progress (a); how it. 
gathered strength from the wily arts of Tiberius? from what 
causes it was for a time suppressed, and afterwards revived in alt 
its force, till it proved in the end the most detestable invention 
that ever harassed mankind. The charge against Falanius was, 
that he had admitted into one of the fraternities, then established 
in honour of Augustus, one Cassius, a comedian of: profligate 
manners; and further that, in the sale of his gardens, he had suf- 
fered a statute of “Augustus to be put up to auction with the rest 
of his goods. “The crime alleged against Rubrinus was, that, he-~ 
ing sworn on the name of Augustus, he was guilty of perjury. 
Tiberius, as soon as he was upprised of the proceedings, wrote to 
the consuls—* that divine honours were not decreed to the me 
mory of his father, in order to lay snares for the people, Cassius 
the player, as well as ‘others of his profession, had often assisted 
in the games dedicated by Livia to the memory of the deceased 
emperor; and if his statue, in ‘common with those’ of the “gods 
in gencral, was put up to sale with the house and gardens, the 
interests of religion would not be hyrt. A. false oath on the 
name of Augustus was the same as a perjuryiin on appealto Ju- 
piter: but the gods must be their own avengers.” 

LXXIV. Ina short time after this transaction, Granius Marcel« 
lus, prator of Bithynia, was accused of violated majesty by his 
own quwstor, Cxpio Crispinus. The charge -was supported by 
Romanus Hispo (a), a mercenary advocate, who had then lately 
set up the trade of an informer : that detestable trade, which, by 
the iniquity of the times, and the daring wickedness of the vile 
and profligate, became afterwards the source of wealth and splen- 
dour, Obscure and indignant, but bold and pragmatical, this 
man by secret informations pampered the cruelty of Tiberius, and 
wriggted himself into favour. By his detestable practices he bc« 
came formidable to the first characters in Rome. He gained the 
ear of the prince, and the hatred of mankind; leaving an exam- 
ple, by which the whole race of his followers rose from beggary 
and contempt to wealth and power; till having wrought the de- 
struction of the most eminent citizens, they fell at last by their 
ewn pernicious arts. The accusation brought by Cepio Crispinus, 
charged Marcellus with having spoken defamatory words against 
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Tiberius. ‘lhe charge was big with danger, while the’ ac- 
euser had the art to bring forward, from the life of the empe- 
ror, the worst of his vices; ascribing all to the malignity of 
Marcellus. The words were believed to be spoken because the 
facts were true. as ; 4 

Ilispo the pleader added, that the accused had placed his own 
statue higher than the Caesars; and toa bust, from which he had 
struck off the head of Augustus ./4/, united that of Tiberius. 
‘The prince, who had hitherto remainedsilent, rose abruptly ; de- 
claring, ina tone of wekemeuce, that in a cause of that impor- 
tance he would give his vote openly /c/, and under the sanction 
of anoath. By this expedient the same obligation was to be im- 
posed on the whole assembly. But even then, in that black pe- 
riod, expiring liberty shewed some signs of life. Cneius Piso had 
the spirit to ask, “ In what rank, Caesar, do you choose to give’ 
your voice? If first, your opinion must be mine ; if last, I may 
have the misfortune to differ from you.”, Tiberius felt that his 
warmth had tranpsorted him too far. Hechecked his ardour, 
and had the moderation to consent, that Marcellus should be 
acquitted on the law of violated majesty.; There remained be- 
hind a charge of peculation /d), and that_was referred to the 
proper jurisdiction, 

LXXYV. The criminal proceedings before the senate were not 
enough to glut the malice of 'Tibcrius : he attended the ordinary 
courts of justice ; taking his seat near the corner of the tribunal, 
that he might not displace the pretor from his curule chair. In. 
his presence, which had the effect of controuling the intrigues of 
the great, several just decisions were pronounced : but even this 
was big with mischief; truth was served (a), and liberty went 
to ruin, Pius Aurelius, a member of the senate, complained to 
that assembly, that, by the making of a public road, and laying 
an aqueduct, the foundation of his house was ruined ;’ he there- 
fure prayed to be indemnified. ‘I'he pretors of the treasury op- 
posed his. petition. ‘fiberius however, struck with the justice 
of the case, paid the value of the house. ‘The littlencss of ava- 
rice was no part of his character, When fair occasions called for 
diberality, he was. ready to open.his purse; and this munificent 
spirit he retained for a long time, when every other virtue was 
extinguished, Propertius Celer,a man of pretorian family, but - 
distressed in his circumstances, desired to abdicate his rank of 
senator. The state of indigence in which he lived being found 
to be the consequence of hereditary poverty, he received a dona- 
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tion of a thousand great sesterces, A number of applications of 
the same nature followed soon after; but Tiberius required that 
the allegations of each petition should be proved. The austerity 
of his nature mixed with his best actions a leaven of harshness, 
that embitted his favours. By the rigour of the prince distress 
was silenced: ingenuos minds chose to languish in obscurity, ra- 
ther than seek, by humiliating gonfessions, a precarious, and at 
best a painful, relief ; 

LXXVI. In the course of this year, the Tiber, swelled by con- 
tinual rains, laid the level parts of the city under water. © When 
the flood subsided, men and houses were washed away by the tor- 
rent. Asinius Gallus proposed to consult the books of the Sybils 
(a);-but Tiberius, dark and abstruse in matters of religion’‘as 
well as civil business, overruled the motion. ‘Phe care of prevent- 
ing inundations for the future was committed to Ateius Capito and 
Lucius Arruntius.. The provinces of Achaia and Macedonia, be- 
ing found unequal to the taxes imposed upon them, were relieved 
from the expence of supporting a proconsular government /)/, 
and for the present transferred to the superintendance of the em- 
peror, Drusus, in his own name, and that of his brother Germa- 
nicus, exhibited a spectacle of gladiators, and presided in person; 
delighted, more than became his rank, with the etfusion of blood, 
and, by consequence, giving to the populace no favourable impres- 
‘sion of his character. Tiberius, it is said, reproved him for his 
indiscretion. Why he himself did not attend the public games, 
various reasons were assigned. According to some, “ numerous 
assemblies were not his taste, and crowds fatigued him.” Others 
ascribed it to the phlegmatic.genius.of the man, fond of solitude, 
and willing to avoid,a comparison with the gracious mamners of . 
Augustus, who was always a cheerful spectator on such occa- 
sions. : I'hat he intended, with covered malice, to afford Drusus’ 
an opportunity of laying open the ferocity of his nature, and 
thereby giving umbrage to the people, seems rather a strained’ 
construction ; -yet even this was said at the time. “ 

LXXVII. The disorders, oceasioned by ‘theatrical factions in 
the preceeding year, broke out again with increasing fury. Num- 
bers of the common peoplé, and even many of the soldiers, with 
their centurion, exerting themselves to quell the tumult, ande 
defend the magistrate, were killed in the fray: A tribune of the 
pretorian guard was wounded on the occasion. The affair was 
taken into consideration by the senate. “The fathers were on the” 
point of -passing .a vote, investing the pretor with authority te 
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order, the players to be publicly whipped. This was opposed by 
Haterius Agyippa, tribune of the people, who by his speech drew 
upon himself a sharp reply from Asinius Gallus. Tiberius with: 
deep reserve listened to the debate. To see the senators amusing 
themselves iwith a shew of liberty, filled him with secret satislac- 
tion. The motion, however, passed in the negative. ‘The autho- 
rity of Augustus, who had formerly decided that players were not 
liable to that mode of punishment /a J, had great weight with the 
fathers; and what was established by that prince, Tiberius would 
not presume to alter. To fix the salary /b/ of the piayers at a 
certain sum, and to repr ess the zeal of their partizans, several 
decrees were passed : the -most material were, “ That no senator - 
sliould enter the house of a pantomime-performer ; that tlie Roman 
knights should not attend the players in the street; no exhibition 
to be presented inany place except the theatre; and all who en- 
paged in viots were liable to be banished by the sentence of 
the pretor.” 

LXXVIIL Ai consequence of a petition from Spain, leave was 
given tg erect a temple to Augustus i in the colony of Terragon. 
By this decree a precedent was held forth to all the provinces. 
The people of Rome presented a petition, praying that the pay- 
ment.of the hundredth part /a/, which was a tax on all vendible 
‘commodities imposed since the close of ‘the civil wars, might be . 
remitted for the future. Tiberius declared, by public edict, 
“That the support of the army depended upou that fund; and 
even with those resources the commonwealth was unequal to the 


charge, unless the veterans were retaihed in :the service for the 


‘full term of twenty years.” «By this artful stroke, the regulations 
limiting the time to sixteen years, which had been extorted dur- 
ing the sedition in Germany, were in effect repealed, and ren- 
dered void for the future. 

LXXIX. A project to prevent*inundations, by giving a new 


_ course to the lakes and rivers that empty themselves into the 


Tiber, was proposed to the senate by Lucius Arruntius and At- 
telus Capito. ‘he municipal towns 4nd colonies were heard in 
opposition to the measure... The Florentine stated, “ That if the 
Clanis were diverted from its channel, and made to flow by a new 
gourse into the Arno, their whole country would be ruined.” The 
inhabitants of Interamna made the like objection ; contending 
that “if the Nar, according to the plan proposed, were divided in- 
‘to various rivulets, the most fertile plains in Italy would be no 
better than a barren waste.” Nor did the people of Reate re- 
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main silent: they remonstrated that ¢ if the communication, by 
which the lake Velinus fell into the Nar, were obstructed, the ad- 
jacent country would be laid under water. ' Nature had wisely 
provided for the interests of man; it was she that assigned to ris 
vers their fountain-head, their proper channel, and their influx 
into the sea. Besides this, the religion of the allies of Rome 
claimed respect: Considering the rivers of their country as under 
the patronage of tutelary gods, they _had in various places esta+ 
blished forms of worship, and. dedicated their priests, their altars, 
and their sacred groves, The Tiber too, deprived of his tributary 
waters, would be reduced, not without indignation, to an inglori- 
ous stream?’ Convinced by this reasoning, sor deterred by the 
difticulty of the undertaking, perhaps influenced by superstitious’ 
motives, the senate went over to the opinion of Piso, who declared’ 
against all innovation. 

LXXX. The government of Misia was continued to Poppeus 
Sabinus, with the superadded provinces of Achaia and Macedo- 
nia. In the character of Tiberius it was a’peculiar feature, that 
he was ever unwilling to remove men from their employments. 
Hence the same person remained for life at’ the Head of the same 
amy, or in the government of the same province. For this con- 
duct different reason’ have been assigned, By some we are: told 
that he hated the: pain of thinking; and, to avoid further soli- 
citude, the choice, whith -he once made, was decided for life.” 
Others will have'it that the malignity of his nature was fhe secret 
motive of a man, who did not wish to sée too many made happy 
by his favours, The problem’ was solved by other’ in a differcnt 

: way. His discernment, they observed, was qaick and penetrat- 
ing; but his judgment slow and anxious. He thought with sub- 
tlety, and refined till he embarrassed himself; and, though he ne- 
ver was the patron of virtue, he detested vice. Superior merit 
made him trembtc for himself, and he thought bad mena disgrace 
to the age. In this manner divided between opposite extremes, 
thinking without decision, and reasoning buf to hesitate, he has 
been known to appoint to the government of provinces, men, 
whom he never suffered to depart trom ‘Rome. 

LXXXI. Of the consular elections;-either in this year or during 
the rest of his reign, nothing can-be said With precision. ‘ His own 

‘speeches as well ’as the historians of the time, are so much 
at variance, that nothing like system can be traced. We see 
the emperor, in some. instances, holding the name of the candi- 
date in reserve, yet by an account of his birth, his public conduct, 
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and his military services, pointing djrectly to the man. At other 
times he refuses even that satisfaction, content with gerieral direc- 
tions to.the candidates, not to embroil the election by intrigue or 
bribery, but to leave the whole to his management. His custom 
in general was to profess, that he knew no candidates but those, 
whose names he had transmitted to the consuls ; others, he said, 
were free to offer, themselves, if,.from their merit or their inte- 
rest, they conceived hopes - of success. With speeches of this 
nature, plausible indeed; but unsubstantial, the people were 
amused. A show of liberty was held forth, fair in appearance, 
but deceitful and, for that reason, tending to plunge mankind in 
deeper servitude, 
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Convests.—Book II.—I, Commotions in the East. WW. Vonones sent 
Srom Rome to reign over the Parthians at their own risque. ILL. 
He is deposed by the Parthians. Artabanns ascends the throne. Vox 
nones flies to the Armenians, and is received as their King ; but soon 
dethroned, and guarded as a prisone¥ by Silanus, the S§overnor of 
Syria. VW. Tiberius, wnuder Feigned pretences, thinks of recalling * 
Germanicus from the eammand in Germany. The exploits of Germa- 
nicus before he leaves Germany: Le builds a fleet, and makes war 
on the Cheruscans. VX. Interiew hetween Armigius, and his bro- 
ther Flavius, Arminius defeated. Ha gives ? @ Second time 
with like success. XXL The Roman“ fleet suffers great damage 
én a vioMnt storm. The behaviour of Germancus. He repairs his 
ships, and chastises the Marsians: lays waste the country, and returns 
to winter-quarters. XXVIL Tiberius persists in his resolution, and 
Germanicus returns to Rome. XXVUL. Libo Drusus charged with 
designs against the state; his trial, and violent death. The conduct of 
the informers. XXXUL The luxyry of the times taken into conside= 
ration by the senate. Lucius Piso secedes from the senate, and threatens 
to go into voluntary exile. His law-snit with Urgulania, the favourite 
of Livia, and his firmness. The insolence of Urgulania. XXXVIL 
The poverty of Marcus Hortalus, grandson to Hortensins, the famous 
orator; he applies to the senate for relief ; Tiberius opposes him, 

_ XXXEX. 4 mun of the name of Clemens pretends to be the real Agrip~ 
pa Posthumus :. he spreads an alarm, but is Sound to be one of ‘Agrip- 
pa’s slaves : is seized, and put to death by order of Tiberiu& XLI. 
Phe public triumph of Germanicus for his victories in Germany, XLU. 
Archelaus, king af Cappadocia, drawn by artifice ta Rome; his rea 
ception there, and his death. His kingdom reduced to a province. 
XLT. Germanicus made governor of the East; andthe province of 
Syria committed to Piso, with secret lastructions from Livia and Tibes 
rius. XLV. Drusus sent into LUlyricum, and why. Dissensions 
among the Germans. Arminius gains a victory over Maroboduus king 
of the Succians, NLVIL. Twelve cities in Asia swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Tiberius grants relicf to the distresses of the people. Le 
The law of'violated majesty put in forve. A woman charged with speak= 
ing disrespectfully of Augustus: and also of Tiberius and his mother. 
LIL * Pacfarinas, a Numidian freebuoter, raises an insurrection in 
Africa, but is defeated by Camillus. LAN. Germanicus, while on his 
way to Asia, is chosen consul in conjunction with Tiber -He enters 
Armenia, and places Zeno on the throne. LVAL The conFionacy of 
Piso: his interview with Germanicus. The latier makes a progress 
into Egypt, to see the monuiacnts of antiquity. UX1E. Maroboduus, 
driven out of Germany by Catuulda, a German chich, flies into Ltaly : 
he lives twenty years at Ravenna, and dies there in obscurita. Catualda, 
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in like manner expelled by his countrymen, 2s placed by the Romans at 
Forum Julium. UXIV. Rhescuporis, king of Thrace, murders his 
nephew, and is sent a prisoner to Rome. He is ordered to Alexandria, 
and there put to death. LXVUII, Vonones attempts to escape out of 
Cilicia: and, being taken, is killed by a veteran soldier. LXIX. Ger- 
manicus returns from Egypt. Animostties between him and Piso. 
Goermanicus is seized with a fit of illness; he recovers, but has a relapse. 
Poison suspected. He takes leave of his friends. His last advice to 
his wife. His death, and the grief of all ranks of men. UXXIII. 
His funcral, and his character. LXXIV. Sentius takes upon him the 
government of Syria. Piso, at the isle of Coos, hears of the death of 
Cermanicus; he returns to Syria, and endeavours to resume the com- 
mand, LX XV. Agrippina embarks with the urn of Germanicus. Piso 
fails in his attempts, and is sent to Rome. \.XXXIII. Honours de- 
creed to the memory of Germanicus.* LXXXV. Laws to restrain the 
lascivious behaviour of the women. LXXXVI. The choice of a new 
wvestal virgin in the room of Occia, deceased. UXXXVIIL Tiberius 
rejects the title of Father of his Country, and the name of So- 
vereign Lord. LXXXVIIT. Arminius dies in Germrny by the trea- 
chery of his own people. The character of that eminent chief. 


These transactions include four years. 


Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls. 

769 16 Statilius Sisenna Taurus, L. Seribonius 
Liho. 

770 17 C. Cacilius Rufus, L. Pomponius Flaccus 
Grecinus. 

Mm 18 Tiberius Casar, 3d time; Germanicus, 
2d. ‘ 

"79 19 M. Junius Silaunus, L. Norbanus Flaccus, 
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L DURING the consulship of Sisenna Statilius Taurus and 
Lucius Libo, the oriental kingdoms, and, by consequence, the Ro- 
man provinces were thrown into commotion. The flame of dis- 
cord was lighted up among the Parthians, That restless people 
had sued for a king at the hands of Rome ; and after acknowledg- 
ing his title, as a descendant from the line of the Arsacides (a), 
began wit their natural levity to despi8e him, as an alien to the 
crown. Vonones was the nante of this unpopular prince; he‘had 
been formerly sent by his father Phraates (b) as an hostage to 
Augustus, The Eastern monarch made head against the armies 
of Rome, and had driven her generals out of his dominions ; but 
he endcayoured, notwithstanding, by every mark of respect, to 
conciliate the friendship of Augustus. As a pledge of sincerity, 
he went the length of delivering up to the custody of the Romans 
even his own children, not so much with a design to avert the 
terror of their arms, as from want of confidence in the fidelity of 
his own subjects. 

IL. After the death of Phraates, and the kings who succeeded 
him, the leading men of the nation, tired of civil slaughter, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, with instructions to invite Vonones, the 
eldest son of Phraates, to the throne of his ancestors. A nation 
ready to receive a sovereign from the will of Augustus, presented 
to that emperor (a) a scene truly magnificent. He dispatched Vo-~ 
nones, richly loaded with presents. The Barbarians, pleased, as is 
their custom, with the opening of a new reign, received the prince 
with all demonstrations of joy. But disaffection soon took place ; 
they repented of their choice, and saw, with regret, the disgrace 
which their tame submission had brought upon their country. 
“The Parthians,” they said, “ were a degencrate race, who meanly 
stooped to sue in another world, and invited to reign over them 
an exotic king, trained up by the Romans, fraught with their 
maxims, and tainted by their manners. The kingdom of the Ar- 
sacides was at length reduced to a Roman province, to be dealt 
out at the pleasure of the emperor. Where now the glory of 
those gallant heroes who py Crassus to death, and made Mark 
Antony fly before them? The slave of Casar, who crouched so 
many years in bondage, gives the law to the Parthians.” Such 
were the prejudices of the people, The conduct of Vonones in- 
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flamed their indignation. He renounced the manners of his coun- 
try; was rarely seen in the sports of the chase; he took no delight 
in horsemanship, and in his progress through the kingdom lolled 
at ease in a litter. ‘He disdained, with fastidious pride, to have 
his table served agreeably to the national taste; his train .of 
Greek attendants.gave disgust; and the paltry attention, that se- 
cured the most trifling articles under a seal (b), excited the 
contempt and ridicule of the people. To be easy of access was 
want of dignity; and courteous manners degraded the prince. 
Virtues new to the Parthians were new vices. Between his good 
and evil qualities no distinction was made: they were foreign 
jmamners, and for thaf reason detested. 

III. In this disposition of the public mind, the crown was of- 
fered to Artabanes, a descendant of Arsaces, educated among the 
Dahi. This prince, after a defeat in his first engagement, rein- 
forced his army, and gained possession of the crown. —Vonones 
fled to Armenia (a), where, in that juncture, the throne was va- 
cant; butan irresolute and wavering people could form no settled. 
plan. ° They turned their thoughts first to Rome, and next to the 

. Parthians, acting with alternate treachery to both, The insidiobs 
conduct of Mark Antony, who allured their king Artavasdes to 
his frienship, then loaded him with chains, and basely murdered 
him, was fresh in their minds. Artaxias, the son of that unfortu- 
nate prince, conceived from that tragic event a rooted avergion to 
the Roman name. He ascended the throne of his father, and with 
the assistance of the Parthians stood at bay with Rome, till he fell 
at last by the perfidy of his own relations. After his death, Ti- 
granes, by the appointment of Augustus, was raised to the throne. 
‘Tiberius Nero, at the head of a powerful army, conducted him to 
the capital of his dominions. The reign of this prince was short. 
His issue succeeded ; but the line became extinct, notwithstanding 
ihe intermarriages of brother and sister (d /, allowed by the policy 
of eastern nations, to strengthen the royal line. By order of Au- 
gustus, Artavasdes (c) succeeded. To support his cause, Rome 
exerted her strength, and spilt the blood of her armies, but without 
success. The new king was driven from the throne. 

IV. In that juncture (a), Caius Cesar was sent to composeshe 
troubles in Armenia. With the consent of the people that young 
commander placed the crown on, the head of Ariobarzanes, by 
birth a Mede, distinguished by his rare accomplishments, and his 
graceful figure. After the death of this prince, who Jost his life 
by anaccident, the people refused obedience to his descendants. 
A woman of the name of Erato succeeded : but a female reign did 
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not last long. From that time the nation continued in a, state of 
anarchy, without a master, yet not in possession of liberty. It 
was in this.posture of affairs that Vonones entered Armenia. The 
people receiyed him with open arms. Artabanus, in the mean time, 
threatened to invade the kingdom. The Armenians were not in 
force; and Rome, without undertaking an expensive war against 
the Parthians, could not espouse their cause. Vonones fled for 
shelter to Creticus Silanus (6), the governor of Syria. That of- 
ficer promised his protection; but afterwards thought proper to 
secure the person of the prince, leaving him, under a strong 
guard, to enjoy the title of king, and the parade of royalty. The 
efforts whith Vonones made to escape from this mock dignity, 
shall be related in due times 

V. Tiberius, with his usual phlegm, saw the storm gathering in 
the East, Commotions in that part of the world might furnish an 
opportunity to remove Germanicus from an army devoted to his 
person, and to employ him in new scenes of action, and in distant 
provinces, where he would be exposed to the chance of war, and 
more within the. reach of treachery. Germanicus, meanwhile, 
finding the legions zealous in his service, and the malice of Tibe- 
rius still implacable, began to consider how he might strike a de- 
cisive blow, and by one signal victory conclude the war, For this 
purpose he reviewed the operations in his three last campaigns, 
with the various turns of good and evil fortune which he had ex- 
perienced. He observed that “ the Germans, in a pitched battle, 
or on equal ground, were always defeated ; woods and fens pro- 
tected them; aad the shortness of the summer, with the quick re- 
turn of winter, favoured their cause. It was not so much the 
sword of the enemy, as the fatigue of long and difficult marches, 
that thinned the Roman army. The loss of military weapons 
was an additional evil. Horses were not to be procured in Gaul, 
that country being well nigh exhausted. The baggage of the 
army, liable to ambuscades, was always defended at great disad- 
vantage. An expedition by sea promised better sticcess. The 
army might penetrate at once into the heart of the country; and 
the Germans, unapprised of that mode of attack, would be taken 
bygurprise. The campaign would he sooner opened ; the legions 
and ‘thér provisions might advance together; men and horses 
would arrive in good condition; and, with thé advantage of har- 
bours for the fleet, and navigable rivers up the country, the war 
might be pushed to the very heart of Germany. 

VL This plan of operations being judged the best, he sent 
Publius Vitellius and Caius Cantius to convene the states of Gaul ; 
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aod, in the mean time, committed the care of building a fleet 
to Silius, Anteius, and Cecina. A thousand vessels (that number 
being deemed sufficient) were soon in readiness, but not all con- 
structed on one uniform principle. Some were of a shorter size, 
sharpened to a point at the stern and prow, and broad in the mid- 
dle, the better to endure the fury of the waves; others were flat- 
bottomed, that they might without difficulty run in upon the shore. 
A great number had rudders at each end, that, by a sudden turn 
of the oars, they might work with facility either way. In many 
of the ships, formed as well to carry sail as to advance with the 
stroke of the oar, arches were raised on the decks of strength to 
bear the engines of war, and at the same time afford room for 
horses and provisions. The fleet, thus cquipped, displayed a 
magnificent spectacle ; while the swell of the sails, the alacrity of 
the oars, and the bustle of the soldicrs, struck a general terror. 
The isle of Batavia (a) was the place appointed for the general 
rendezvous. The shore in those parts being easy of approach, the 
troops might be speedily landed, and again embarked with expedi+ 
tion, so as to spread an alarm through the country, The Rhine, em- 
bracing in its course a few small islands, flows in one united stream, 
till it reaches the point of Batavia; where it branches off in two 
different channels; one running with rapid force along the confines 
of Germany, and, till it falls into the ocean, still retaining its ori- 
ginal name; the other, with a wider but less violent current, 
washes the side of Gaul, and by the inhabitants is called the 
Wahal, till atlast, losing itself in the Meuse, it takes the name of 
that river, and through an immense opening discharges itself into 
the German Ocean, 

VII. While the fleet was preparing for the expedition, Germa- 
nicus ordered Silius, with a light detachment, to make an irrup~ 
tion into the territory of the Cattians. Meanwhile, having intel- 
ligence that the fort upon the river Luppia was invested, he 
marched himself, at the head of six legions, to relieve the gar- 
tison, A.sudden fall of heavy rains obliged Silius to desist from 
his enterprise. He returned with a moderate booty, and two pri- 
soners; one the wife, the, other the daughter, of Arpus, prince of 
the Cattians. Germanicus was not able to bring the Germang to 
anengagement. He no sooner appeared before the place, than the 
enemy raised the siege, and consulted their safety by flight. It 
was.found, however, that they had levelled to the ground the mo- 
nument erected the year before to Varus and his legions, and like- 
wise an ancient altar dedicated to Drusus. _ The prince rebuilt the 
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_a funeral ceremony (a) in honour Of his father. “He did not judge 
it advisable to restore the tomb, which had been erected to Varas 
and the legions ; but, with a chain of fortified posts, he secured 
the whole country between Fort Aliso and the Rhine. 

VIII. The ficet assembled at the place appointed. Germanicus 
ordered the military stores to be sent on board; and, having com- 
pleted the embarkation of the legions and the allies, sailed through 
the canal called the canal of Drusus (a), invoking his father to 
assist the enterprise, and by the memory of his example to guide 
and animate his son, now pursuing the same track of glory. The 
fleet proceeded over the lakes (6); and entering the German- 
Ocean, stretched away as far as the river Amisia. There, ata 
place of thé same name (c) on the left-hand Store, he landed his 
men, leaving his ships safe at their moorings. This measure wis 
ill ‘concerted. The debarkation should have been made higher up 
the country, and on the opposite bank, where the enemy had taken 
post. The mistake made it necessary to throw bridges over the 
river, and in that business several days were consumed. At low 
water the cavalry and the legions forded over the astuary without 
difficulty; but the rear, consisting of the auxiliary forces, was 
overtaken by the return of the tide, and thrown into disorder, 
The Batavians, in particular, eager to shew their dexterity in 
swimming, continued sporting in the waves, till the rapidity of 
the current overwhelmed them. Some lost their lives, Germani- 
cus pitched his camp. While he was employed in marking out 
the lines, he received advicé that the Angrivarians, whom he had 
left behind him, were in motion. To check their progress, he 
sent a detachment of light infantry, under the command of Sterti- 
nius, who chastised the treachery of the Barbarians, and laid the 
country waste with fire and sword. 

1X. The Visurgis flowed between the Romans and Cheruscans, 
On the opposite bank Arminius presented himself. He was at- 
tended by the principal German chiefs. His business was to know 
whether Germanicus was with the army; betng answered in the 
affirmative, he desired an interview with his brother, known’ to 
the Romans by the name of Flavius; a man of strict fidelity, who 
some years before, under the conduct of Tiberius, lost an eye in. 
battle. The meeting was permitted. Flavius advanced to the 
margin of the river. Arminius, from the opposite side, saluted 
him; and having ordered his guards to fall back; required that the 
Roman archers should withdraw in like manner. The two bro- 
thers being left to themselves, Arminius fixed his eyes on Fla- 
yius ; and, Whence, he said, that deformity of feature? He. 
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‘was told the battle andthe place where it happened. And what, 
ieontinued Arminius, has been your recompence ? I have received, 
said Flavius, an augmentation of pay (a), a military chain, 
an ornamental crown, and other honours. Arminius burst into a 
jaugh of scorn and indignation. ‘ They are the wages,” he said, 
“« of a slave cheaply purchased.” : 

X. A warm altercation followed. Flavius talked of the majesty 
of Rome, the power of the Cwsars, the weight with which their 
vengeance falls on the obstinate, and their clemency to the nations 
willing to submit. He added, “ Your wife and son are in the hands 
of Rome, and neither of them has been treated like a captive.” 
Arminius, on the contrary, urged the rights of men born in free- 
dom, the laws of his country, the plan of ancient libéfty, and the 
gods of Germany. ‘ Your mother” he said, “ joins with me in 
earnest supplication: we both conjure you not to desert your fa- 
mily ; not to betray your friends, nor prefer the detested name of 
traitor, to the vast renown of commanding armies in defence of 
your country.” By degrees their passions rose to a pitch of fury, 
insomuch that the river could not have restrained thein from decid- 
ing their quarrel by the sword, if Stertinius had not checked the 
impetuosity of Flavius, who stood burning with resentment, and 
calling aloud for his horse and his arms. Arminius behaved with 
equal fury, in his storm of passion denouncing vengeance, and 
threatening the issue of a battle. What he said was perfectly under- 
stood. He had commanded the auxiliaries of his country, acting in 
conjunction with the legions, and, having conversed in the Roman 
camp, was able to interlard his discourse with Latin expressions. 

XI. On the following day, the Germans appeared on the other 
side of the Visurgis, drawn up in order of battle. Germanicus, 
till he had, thrown bridges over the river, and made eaclt pass se- 
cure, did not think it advisable to expose his legions to the hazard 
of an engagement. In the mean time, to cause a diversion of the 
enemy, he ordered the cavalry, under the conduct of Stertinius, 
and Atmilius, one of the principal centurions (a), to ford over 
At two different places. Cariovalda, at the head of his Batavians, 
advanced where the current was most rapid. ‘The Cheruscans 
feigned a flight. Cariovalda, pursuing with too much eagerness, 
pushed onto a place encompassed with woods, and fell into an am- 
buscade. The enemy rushed on to the attack with impetuous fury. 
They bore down all who resisted, and pressed on such as gave way. 
The Batavians formed a ring, and were surrounded on every side. 
The Germans, at a distance, discharged a volley of darts, while 
some of them, more eager than the rest, fought hand to hand in 
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close engagement. Cariovalda sustained the shock with undaunted 
valour. Finding himself, at length, it danger of being over- 
powered, he exhorted his men to form in platoons, and bravely 
open a passage through the ranks of the enemy. He rushed for- 
ward into the heat of the action; but his horse being killed, he’ 
fell under a shower of darts, and died sword in hand. Several of 
the prime nobility of his country perished with him. ‘The rest 
found their safety either in their own valour, or the timely succour 
of Stertinius and Z.milius, who came up with the cavalry. 

XIL Germanicus, in the mean time, having passed the Visurgis, 
found by a deserter, that Arminius had already fixed upon a spot 
for a general action, and being reinforced by other nations, then 
actually assembled in a forest sacred to Hercules (a), was deter- 
mined in the dead of night to storm the Roman camp. This intel- 
ligence was thought worthy of credit. The fires of the enemy 
gleamed at a distance ; the scouts, who advanced to reconnoitre 
their posts, heard the neighing of horses, and the bustle of a pro- 
digious but undisciplined multitude. In this important moment, 
on the eve of a decisive battle, the Roman general thought it a 
point of moment to explore the sentiments and inclinations of his 
men. How to accomplish this, with a degreee of certainty, was 
a difficult point. The tribunes and centurions studied more to. 
“ pring in agreeable reports, than to relate the truth, The freed~ 
men still retained an original leaven of servility, and friends were 
prone to flattery. Inan assembly of the soldiers, a few forward 
spirits took the lead, and the whole herd was ready to follow. 
To sound the real sentiments of the army, the soldier must be 
taken in his unguarded moments, removed from the eye of his of- 
ficer, at table with his comrades, when, with frank simplicity, he 
speaks his mind, and tells his hopes and fears without reserve.” 

XITI. As soon as night came on, the prince went forth, through 
the angural gate (a), covered with the skin of a wild beast. A 
single attendant followed him. He pursued his way through de- 
vious paths, unknown to the sentinels, stopping frequently near the 
tents, and listening to his own fame. The nobility of his descent 
was the topic with some; others praised the dignity of his person; 
the greater part talked of his patience, his courage; and that hap- 
py temperament, which, upon all occasions, severe or lively, still 
preserved the dignity of his character. ‘To such a commander, 
the place to shew their gratitude was the field of battle; there the 
Barbarians ought to suffer for their perfidy; and there the violator 
of public treaties should be doomed a sacrifice to the glory of Ger- 
manicus. Amidst these discourses, a soldier from the adverse 
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camp, who'could speak the Roman language, rode up to the in- 
trenchments, and, in the name of Arminius,’ proélaimed aloud a 
promise of wives and lands to every deserter, besides a hundred 
sesterces for his daily pay, during the continuance of the war. 
This was felt as an affront: the soldiers cried out with indignation, 
« The dawn of day shall see us in the field: let Arminius risk a 
battle: the lands of his countrymen shall be ours by conquest, and 
their wives shall be carried off in captivity. The offer is an omen 
of victory. The wealth and the women of Germany shall be the 
reward of valdur.” At the third watch (6) the enemy advanced 
to the intrenchménts; but perceiving the works properly guarded, 
the cohorts under arms, and all intent on duty, they retreated, 
without so much as th.rowing a single dart. 

XIV. Germanicus retired to rest, and in his sleep was favoured 
with a joyful vision. Being employed, as he imagined, at a sacri- 
fice, and the blood of the’ yictim happening to stain his pontifical 
garment, his grandmother Nivie made him a present of, another 
robe, no less beautiful than mpgnificent. Pleased with this prog- 
nostic, which the auspices ¢énfirmed, he called an assembly of 
the soldiers, and, in a speech, acquainted them with his plan for 
the ensuing battle. The open plain, he observed, was not the 
only spot where the Romans could engage with advantage. Woods 
and forests were equally favourable, The unwieldy buckler of the 
Germans, and that enormous length of spear, which, amidst sur- 
rounding trees and interwoven thickets, was scarcely manageable, 
could npt be compared to the Roman sword, the javelin, and their 
defensive armour, so welll adapted to the shape and motions of the 
body. ‘ Redoubte y-our blows, ” he said, “and strike at the face 
of the enemy. They have neither helmets, nor breast-plates. 
Their shields axe neither riveted with iron, nor covered with 
hides; they are nothing but ozier twigs intertwined, or slight 
boards, daubell over with glaring colours. In their foremost 
ranks a few ‘are provided with pikes and javelins; in the rest of 
their army you see nothing but stakes hardened in the fire, or 
weapons too short for execution. The aspect of their men may, 
at first sight, be hideous; in the onset they may have bodily vi- 
gour: but let them feel the anguish of their wounds, and they 
‘petake themselves to flight, impatient of pain, void of honour, 
and regardless of their officers; cowards in adversity, and, in 
the hour of success, above all laws, both human and divine. Do 
you wish, my fellow-soldiers, for an end of all your toils? Are 
you weary of tedious voyages, and laborious marches? Now is 
your opportunity: one battle ends the war. The Elbe is nearer 
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than the Rhine. Beyond this spot we have nothing to subdue. 
{t was here that Drusus, my father, triumphed; and here Tibe- 
rius, my uncle, reaped his laurels. Exert one vigorous cffort, 
and you make me their rival, perhaps their equal in glory.” This 
speech was received with acclamations: and the ardour of the 
men blazing out.at once, the signal for the charge was given. 

XV. Arminius and the German chiefs omitted nothing that. 
could rouse the courage of their men. “Behold,” they said, “ the 
refuse of the Varian army ; a set of dastards in the field, aud re- 
bels in their camp. With their backs seamed with stripes, their 
limbs enervated, their strength exhausted by tempestuous voyages, 
dispirited, weak, and void of hope, they are given to our swords, 
a sacrifice to the gods, and the victims of German valour. To 
avoid a fiercer enemy they fled to the ocean, where we could nei«- 
ther attack, nor hang upon their rear. In the ensuing battle the 
winds cannot befriend them; their oars can give them no assist- 
ance. Call to mind their pride, their avarice, and their cruelty: 
above all, let us remember to act like men, who have resolved to 
‘live in freedom, or to die with glory.” 

XVI. By these and such like incentives the Germans were in- 
flamed with uncommon ardour. Their chiefs conducted them, 
burning with impatience, to an open plain, called the Idistavisian 
vale (a), situate between the Visurgis and a chain of mountains. 
The ground was of an irregular form, narrow in some parts, where 
the hills projected forward, and in others, where the windings of 
the river made an opening, stretching into length. In the rear of 
the Germans, and at a small distance, rose a thick forest (6); the 
trees large and lofty, with branches expanding near the top; but 
the trunks bare towards the bottom, and the intermediate space 
clear of underwood.’ Of this plain, and the approaches to the 
wood, the Barbarians took possession. The Cheruscans, apart 
from the rest (¢), took post on the hills, to watch the fortune of 
the day, and in good time to pour down with fury on the Roman 
afmy. Germanicus ranged his men in the following order: the. 
Gauls and German auxiliaries formed the front of the line, fol- 
lowed by a body of archers on foot, and four legions, with Ger- 
manicus at the head of two pretorian cohorts, and a select body 
of cavalry. Four other legions, with the light infantry, the horse- 
archers, and the remainder of the allies, brought up the rear. The 
whole army proceeded in order of battle, all instructed to pre- 
serve their ranks, and to receive with firmness the first impression 
of the enemy. 
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XVI. The Chicaseaie: too impatient to keep their post, rushed 
with impetuosity from their hills. Germanicus no sooner saw 
their motions than he sent a chosen body of horse to charge them 
in flank, while Stertinius, with another detachment, wheeled 
round to fall upon the rear. The general himself was ready, if 
occasion required, to second the attack at the head of the legions. 
In that moment eight eagles were scen stretching with rapid 
wing towards the wood, where they entered, and disappeared. 
This was received as anomen of victory. ‘“ Advance,” said Ger- 
manicus ; “the Roman birds have marshalled you the way. Pur- 
sue the tutelar deities of the legions.” The infantry began the 
assault in front: the cavalry, at the same time, charged the flank 
and rear. The Barbarians, thrown into confusion, presented an 

.uncommon spectacle; those whe had been stationed in the woods 
were driven forward to the plain; and from the plain, the fore- 
most lines fled for sheiter to the woods. Between both, the Che- 
ruscans were driven down from their heights. Arminius, their 
chief, performed wonders. Wounded as he was, he braved every 
danger; with his voice, with his hand, with every effort still sus« 
tailing the combat, He fell with fury on the archers, and would 
have opened his way, had not the Rhzetian cohorts, with the Gauls 
and the Vindelici, advanced their standards to oppose him. In- 
debted to his own exertions, and the vigour of his horse, he 
escaped from the ficld ; and, to disguise his person, besmeared his 
face with his own blood. If report is to be credited, the Chauci- 
ans, then serving as the allies of Rome, knew his person, but con- 
hived at his escape. 

By the like gallant behaviour, or a similar treachery, Inguiomer 
survived the havoc of the day. A general carnage followed. 
Numbers endeavouring to swim across the Visurgis, perished in 
the attempt, overwhelmed with darts, or carried away by the vio- 
tence of the current, The multitude then plunging into the water 
obstructed one another; and, the banks giving way, were crushed 
under the load. Some were dastardly enough to seek their safety 
by climbing up the trees, where they hoped to sculk among the 
branches: but the Roman archers, in sport and derision, took aim 
at the fugitives; and in that manner, or by felling the trees, they 
were all destroyed. The victory was signal, and cost the Romans 
little or no effusion of blood. 

XVII. The slaughter lasted from the fifth hour (a) to the 
close of day. The country, ten miles round, was covered with 
mangled bodies, and the arms of the vanquished. Among the 
spoils was found a large quantity of fetters, which the Barbari- 
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ans, anticipating a certain victory, had prepared for the Roman 
prisoners. The legions on the field of battle proclaimed Tibe- 
tius ImprRator (b); and having raised a mount, placed on the 
top of ita pile of German arms, as the trophies of victory, with 
an inscription at the base, setting forth the names of the con- 
quered nations, 

XIX. To the German mind nothing could be so exasperating as 
this monument of Roman glory. The wounds received in battle, 
the desolation of their country, and the wretched condition to 
which they were reduced, were all as nothing compared to this in- 
sulting memorial. Preparing but a little before to abandon their 
habitations, and seek new settlements beyond the Elbe, they 
changed their minds, and once more resolved to try the hazard of 
a battle. The nobles and the populace, the old and young, all 
ranks and classes of men, appeared in arms. ‘They pursued the 
Romans on theiranareh; they harassed the rear, and often threw 
them into disorder. Resolved at length to risk a battle, they chose 
for that purpose a narrow and swampy plain, inclosed on one side 
by a river (a), and on the other by a thick wood, at the back of 
which lay a deep morass, A rampart, formerly thrown up by the 
Angtivarians, as a barrier between themselves and the Cheruscans, 
inclosed one side of the fen. On this spot the Barbarians stati- 
oned their infantry. Their cavalry lay in ambush in the woods, 
with intent, as soon as the Romans advanced, to attack them by 

surprise, and cut off the rear of the army. 

XX. Germanicus had intelligence of all that passed. Their sta- 
tions, their councils of war, their public debates, their secret:reso- 
lutions, were all discovered ; and their own devices were turned 
against themselves. The command of the horse was given to Se- 
ius Tubero, with orders to form on the open plain. The infantry 
was so disposed, that by an easy pass one division might pene- 
trate into the woods, while the other carried the rampart by as- 
sault, Whatever was difficult or arduous the general reserved 
for himself, leaving all slighter operations to his officers. On the 
level plain the cavalry bore down all before them; but the ram- 
part was not easily taken. The soldiers who advanced to the at- 
tack were as much exposed to the darts of the enemy, as if they 
had been before the walls of a regular fortification. Germanicus 
saw the disadvantage. He drew of the legions; and ordered the 
engineers and slingers to play upon the works, in order to drive 
the Barbarians from their post. A volley of darts was discharged 
from the battering machines with such incessant fury, that the 
bravest of the Germans, who dared to face every danger, died un- 
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der repeated wounds. The enemy was dislodged from the ram= 
part. Germanicus, at the head of the pretorian cohorts, advaneed 
junto the woods: the battle there was fierce and obstinate : both 
sides fought hand to hand. Behind the Barbarians lay the 
morass; in the rear of the Romans the river and the woods; 
no room to retreat; valour their only hope, and victory their 
only safety. 

XXL The martial spirit of the Germans vielded in nothing to 
the Romans; but their weapons, and their manner of fighting, 
were a great disadvantage. Pent up ma forest too close for such 
a multitude, they could neither wound at a distance, nor manage 
their weapons with their usual agility. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, with their bucklers close to the breast, and their hands co- 
yered with the hilt of their swords, found the large proportions of 
the enemy an easy mark, They gashed the Barbarians in the face, 
and drove them from their ranks. Arminius no longer fought 
with his usual ardour. II success, so often repeated, depressed 
his spirit; or perhaps the wound, which he had received in the 
late engagement, had exhausted his strength. Inguiomer, per 
forming wonders, and busy in every part of the field, was aban- 
doned by his fortune, not by his courage. Germanicus threw off 
his helmet, that his person might be better distinguished ; and, 
rushing among the ranks, exhorted his men to give no quarter. 
We cried aloud, “ We have no need of prisoners: extirpate the 
Barbarians ; nothing less will end the war.” ‘The day being far 
advanced, he ordered one of the legions to quit the field, in order 
to ptepare an encampment : the rest had their measure of revenge, 
till the approach of night put an end to the effusion of blood. In 
this battle the Roman cavalry fought with undecided success. 

XXII. Germanicus in a public harangue commended the valour 
of his army; and afterwards raised a pile of arms as a trophy of 
victory, with this splendid inscription: “ The army of Tiberius 
Ciesar, having subdued the nations between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, dedicates this monument to Mars, to Jupiter, and Augus- 
tus.” Of the commander in chief no mention was made. To 
soften envy, he assumed. no part of the praise, content with de- 
serving it. Stertinius marched into the territory of the Angriva- 
riaus, with orders, if they did not submit, to lay the country waste, 
The Barbarians surrendered at discretion, and received a ge- 
neral pardon, : 

XXII. The summer being now far advanced, Germanicus 
ordered fome of the legions to return by land to winter quarters ; 
he himself sailed with the rest, down the river Amisia to the 
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main ocean. The weather was favourable, and the sea presented 
a perfect calm, unruffled by any motion except what was occasi- 
oned by the dashing of the oars, and the rapid motion of a thou- 
sand vessels under sail. But this serenity did not last long ; the 
sky was overcast; a storm of hail burst down with sudden fury 
(a); squalls of wind drove the billows different ways, and the 
pilot could no longer see what course to steer. Unused to the 
tempestuous element, and terrified by the novelty of the danger, 
the soldiers added to the alarm. ‘They interfered with the mari- 
neps ; they endeavoured to lend a helping hand ; but activity, with- 
out skill, served only to embarrass such as knew their duty. The 
winds at last were collected to one point, and the storm blew di- 
rectly from the south. 

In that climate the south wind is generally move tempestuous 
than in other seas. Sweeping over the bleak German mountains, 
it drives from the land a-vast body of clouds, that form a scene 
of impending horror, which the vicinity of the northern regions 
renders still more formidable. The ships were dispersed; some 
were thrown npon unknown islands; surrounded with rocks, or 
upon banks of sand that lay concealed beneath the waves, At 
the turn of the tide, the wind and the current, with united force, 
drove one way. T'o lie at anchor was impossible. The billows 
broke over the ships with such violence, that all the pumps at 
work could not discharge the water. To lighten the vessels was 
the only expedient left: and accordingly horses, beasts of bur- 
then, arms, and baggage, were thrown overboard. 

XXIV. The storms in other seas are inconsiderable, when 
compared to the fury ofa northern tempest. The ocean in those 
parts is more boisterous than in any other of the known world, 
and the rigour of Germany surpasses that of any other climate. 
The danger of the fleet was, by consequence, more alarming ; 
the magnitude, as well as the novelty of the mischief, exceeding 
any former voyage undertaken by the Romans, No friendly shore 
at hand ; every coast in possession of savage enemies (a); the sea 
of a depth incredible; vast in circumference, and, according to the 
received opinion, without any nation towards the north, or any 
continent to fix its boundary. A number of ships went tothe bot~ 
tom; many were wrecked on distant islands, secluded from the 
commerce of man. The soldiers who were cast on shore, pe- 
rished by famine, or prolonged a wretched existence by feeding 
on the carcasses of horses thrown up by the sea. 

The vessel in which Germanicus sailed, was driven fat from the 
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disconsolate prince passed whole days and nights among pointed 
rocks, wandering on the prominent beach, his eyes fixed on the 
brawling deep, and his heart imputing to himself the whole cala- 
mity. It was with difficulty that his friends restrained him from 
burying himself in the same waves that swallowed up so many 
gallant soldiers. At length the storm abated, The wind and the 
tide serving at once, some of the ships were seen making to the 
land, all in ashattered condition, few oars remaining, and the 
clothes of the men stretched out for sails. The crippled vessels 
were drawn in tow by such as were less disabled. Germanicus 
refitted the fleet with all possible expedition; and, as soon as 
might be, ordered some of the ships to coast along the islands, in 
search of the soldiers who had been cast away. By this diligence 
many were restored to theirfriends. ‘The Angrivarians, lately re- 
duced to subjection, returned a considerable number, whom they 
had ransomed from ther maritime neighbours. Some were thrown 
on the coast of Britain, and there released by the petty princes of 
the country. According to the distance from which the men re- 
turned, the account of their perils was swelled with marvellous 
adventures; they talked of hurricanes, and birds unheard of be- 
fore; of sea-monsters, and ambiguous forms, partly man, and 
partly fish; things either seen, or else the coinage of imaginations 
crazed by fear. 
XXV. The news of these disasters spreading far and wide, the 
. Germans began to think of renewing the war. Nor was Germa~ 
nicus less active to counteract their designs. He dispatched Ca- 
ius Silius with thirty thousand foot, and three thousand horse, to 
niake war on the Cattians; and in the mean time marched him- 
self, at the head of a greater force, to invade the Marsians. Ma- 
lovendus, the chief of that nation, had lately surrendered. to the 
protection of Rome. From him intelligence was gained, that the 
eagle of one of the legions commanded by Varus, lay in a trench, 
cevered with earth, in a neighbouring grove (a), and the guard 
stationed there could make but a feeble resistance. Two parties 
were sent forward without delay; one to attack the enemy in 
front, and draw them froin their post; the other to enterthe wood 
in the rear, and recover the eagle. Success attended both expedi- 
tions. Germanicus now resolved to penetrate into the heart of 
the country; he carried destruction wherever he marched, the 
enemy in every quarter flying before him, or if any where they 
made a stand, either routed or put to the sword. According te 
the account brought in by the prisoners, a more general panic was 
never known. All agreed that the Romans rose superior to adver- 
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sity; a.race of men not to be ‘subdued. ‘I'heir fleet destroyed, 
their arms lost im the deep, the coast of Germany covered with 
the dead bodies of men and horses; and yet, said the astonished 
Germans, they return undismayed, and with their former ferocity 
renew the charge, as if calamity increased their numbers, 

XXVI. The Romans marched into winter quarters, proud of 
their exploits, and in their late success losing the memory of past 
misfortunes. ‘lhe prince, with that munificence that graced his 
character, paid to each soldier the amount of his loss. Mean- 
while the Germans, weakened and disheartened by the ill suecess 
of so many efforts, began to think of pacific measufes: nor was 
it doubted but another summer, if they dared to take the field, 
would complete and end the war. ,But Tiberius wished for no- 
thing so much as the return of Germanicus. His letters were al 
to that effect. “It was time,” he said, “ to visit the capital, and 
enjoy the honours of a triumph already decreed. Enough had 
heen performed. ‘The prosperous events of war were balanced 
by misfortunes, Important battles had been fought, and victory 
had often attended the Roman arms: but the winds and waves 
conspired ; and losses at sea, not indeed imputable to the general, 
were very heavy disasters, ‘Tiberius added, that he himself, un- 
der the auspices of Augustns, had been sent nine times into Ger- 
many; but ft was to prudent counsels, more than to force of arms, 
that he owed all his success. It was by policy that the Sicambri- 
ans (a@) were wrought toa submission; it was by management 
that the Suevians were drawn into an alliance with Rome; and it 
was the same conduct that made Maroboduus (4) listen to terms 
of peace. The honour of the Roman name was now revived in all 
its ancient hustre; and it was therefore time to leave the Cheruscans, 
and the hostile states of Germany, to their own dissensions.” 

Germanicus, notwithstanding these remonstrances, requested 
leave to continue in the command for one year more, Tiberius was 
not to be diverted from his purpose. He plied Germanicus with 
new arguments; and, as a lure to young ambition, threw out the 
offer of é second consulship, which required personal attendance 
at Rome. He urged, moreover, that if the war continued; some 
share of merit ought to be left to Drusus, the brother of Ger= 
manicus, for whom no other field of glory could be found. It 
was in Germany only that Drusus conld acquire the title of Tm- 
PERATOR. Rome had no other enemies. The laurel crown must 
be gained in that quarter of the world. Germanicus saw through 
these pretences. The object, he knew, was to stop him in the 
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full career of fame: with regret he resigned the, command, and 
returned: to Rome. : 

XXVIL About this time, Libo Drusus, descended from the 
Scribonian family, was accused, of a conspiracy against the state. 
‘The history of this transaction in all its stages, its rise, its pro~ 
gress, and its final issue, shall be here jaid open. The detail will 
not be uninteresting : since we are now arrived at that black pe- 
riod, which engendered that race of men, who, for a series of 
years, were the scourge and pest of society. Libo owed his rein 
to his intimacy with Firmius Catus, a member of the senate. 
Catus saw in his friend, besides the impetuosity of youth, a cast 
of mind susceptible of vain illusions and superstitious credulity. 
He saw that the judicial astrology of the Chaldeans, the mysteries 
of the Magi, and the interpreters of dreams, would be sure to. 
make their impression on a wild and distempered imagination. 
In such a mind the flame of ambition might be easily kindled. 
With that intent, be urged the dignity of Libo's ancestors: Pom~ 
pey was his great grand-father ; Scribonia (a), once the wife of 
Augustus, was his aunt; the two young Cwsars (6) were his re- 
lations ; and his house was crowded with images, that displayed 
an illustrious line of ancestors. Having thus inflamed his pride, 
he contrived to engage the young man in a-course of luxury, and, 
by consequence, to involve him (c) inaload of debt. He watched 
him closely in the hour of wild profusion, and in the scene of 
distress that followed ; affecting with tender regard to be his con- 
stant companion, yet lying in wait for evidence; and playing the 
part or a friend, to be at last a pernicious enemy. : 

XXVIIL Having procured a competent number of witnesses, 
and among them such of the slaves as knew their master’s course 
of life, Catus demanded an audience of the emperor. By the 
means of Flaccus Vescularius (a), a Roman knight, much in 
the contidence of Tiberius, be had beforehand disclosed the nature 
of his business. The emperor refused to grant an interview, and 
yet encouraged the informer, willing through the same channel 
to receive further intelligence. Libo in the mean time was raised. 
to the dignity of pretor. He was a frequent guest at the imperial. 
table. In those convivial moments, Tiberius never betrayed a 
symptom of suspicion. With gentle expressions, and looks of 
kindness, that master of dissimulation knew how to hide the ma- 
lice of his heart. The follies of Libo’s conduct might have 
been checked in the beginning; but Tiberius chose to collect 
qnaterials for a future day. It happened at last that one Junius, 
who pretended to raise the dead by magic incantations, was ap~= 
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pointed, at the request of Libo, to exhibit the wonders of his art. 
This man hastened with the secret to Fulcinius Trio, at that time 
a noted informer, who possessed dangerous talents, and by any 
arts, however pernicious, wished to raise himself into public no- 
tice. Libo was cited to appear. Trio applied to the consuls for 
a solemn hearing before the senate. The fathers were convened 
to deliberate, as the summons informed them, on matters of mo- 
ment, and a charge of the blackest nature. 

XXIX. Libo changed his dress (a). In a mourning garb he 
went from house to house, attended by a female train of the first 
distinction. He importuned his friends, and among them hoped to 
‘find some one willing to undertake his defence. His applicatiom was 
without effect. His friends deserted him, with different excuses ; 
but all from the common motive of fear. On the day of trial, 
sinking under his distress, and faint with real or pretended illness, 
he was carried in a litter to the senate-house. He entered the 
court (b), supported by his brother. At the sight of the em- 
peror, he stretched forth his hands in the manner of a supplicant, 
and in a pathetic tone endeavoured to conciliate favour. Tiberius 
viewed him with a rigid and inflexible countenance, .He then 
proceeded to open the charge, stating the particulars, and the names 
of the accusers; but ina style of moderation, neither aggravating 
nor extenuating the offence. 

XXX. Fonteius Agrippa and Caius Vibius, two new accusers, 
joined in support of the prosecution. Being now four in number, 
they could not agree among themselves which should take the 
lead. The point was contested with much warmth. Vibius at 
length observed, that Libo came to the trial without an advocate 
to support him; and therefore, to end the dispute with his associ- 
ates, he undertook to detail in a plain and simple manner the 
heads of the charge. Nothing could be more wild and extrava- 
gant than some of the articles, He stated that Libo had made it 
a question to the fortune-tellers, whether he should ever.be rich 
enough to cover with money the Appian road, ‘as far as Brun- 
dusium. There were other allegations of the same stamp, equally 
void of common sense: or, to speak more truly, so weak and fri- 
volous, that they could move no passion but pity. 

There was however one fact of a serious nature. A paper was 
produced, containing a list of the Caesars, and also several sena~ 
tors, with remarks, or notes, which no man could decypher, an- 
nexed to their names. This was exhibited as the hand-writing 
of Libo. He insisted on his innocence. It was proposed to put 
his slaves to the torture. Their evidence, by the establised rules 
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of law, was-inadmissible. By an ancient decree of the senate, it 
was ordained, that, where the master’s life was in danger, no 
slaye should undergo the question. Tiberius, by a master-stroke 
of invention (a), found an expedient to evade the law. He 
directed a sale of the slaves to be made to the public officer, 
that, the property being altered, they might then be exa- 
mined on a new principle, unknown to former times. Libo 
prayed an adjournment to the next day. Being returned to his 
own house, he sent by his relation, Publius Quirinius, an hum- 
ble petition to the emperor: the answer was, ‘“ he must address 
the senate.” 

XXXI. A party of soldiers surrounded Libo’s house, and, with 
the brutal rudeness of men insolent in authority, forced their 
way into the vestibule, determined to make themselves heard and 
seen by the family. The prisoner was then at table, intending to 
make an elegant banquet the last pleasure of his life: but a mind 
in agony could relish nothing. Distracted, terrified, he called on 
his servants to dispatch him; he laid hold of his slaves, and en- 
deavoured to force a sword into their hands. The servants, in 
agitation, made an effort to escape, and, in the struggle, over- 
turned the light that stood upon the table. ‘This to Libo was fu- 
neral darkness: he seized the moment, and gave himself. two 
mortal stabs (a). His groans alarmed the freedmen, who crowded 
round their master. ‘The soldiers followed; and seeing him at 
the point of death, had the decency to withdraw. The prosecu- 
tion, however, did not die with the unfortunate victim. It was 
resumed in the senate with unabating severity. Tiberius made 
an end of the business, by declaring that, if the criminal had not 
done justice on himself, he intended, notwithstanding the mani- 
fest proof of his guilt, to have recommended him to the mercy 
of the fathers. 

XXXII. The estate of the deceased was divided among the in- 
formers, Such of them as were of senatorian rank, were pro- 
moted tothe pratorship, without the form of an election. Various 
motions were made in the senate; Cotta Messalinus (a) proposed 
that the image of Libo should not be carried in the funeral proces- 
sions of his kindred ; Cneius Lentalus, that the surname of Drusus 
should be no longer assumed by the Scribonian family. Ou the 
motion of Pomponius Flaccus days of public thanksgiving were 
voted; and gifts were ordered to be presented to Jupiter, Mars, 
and Concord, at the desire of Lucius Puppius; Asinius Gallus, 
Papius Mutilus, and Lucius Apronius. It was further decreed, 
that the ides of September, the day on which Libo dispatched him- 
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self, should be observed as a festival. Of these resolutions, and 
their several authors, I have thought proper to record the me 
mory, that adulation may be branded to all ‘posterity, and that 
men may mark how long a servile spirit has been the canker of 
the commonwealth. 

The tribe of astrologers and magicians (b), by a decree of the 
senate, was banished out of Italy. Two of the number suffered 
death; namely, Lucius Pituanius, and Publius Marcius. The 
former was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock; and the 
latter, by order of the consuls, was executed, at the sound of a 
trumpet, on the outside of the Ksquiline gate /c/, according to the 
form prescribed by ancient usage. , 

XXXIH. At the next meeting of the senate, the luxury of the 
times became the subject of debate. The business was introduced 
by Quintus Haterius, of consular rank, and Octavins Fronte, who 
had discharged the office of prator. A law was passed, prohi- 
biting the use of solid gold for the service of the table ; and fur~ 
ther enacting, that men should not (a) disgrace themselves by the 
effeminate delicacy of silk apparel. Fronto took a wider cone 
pass. He proposed that the quantity of silver in every family, 
the expence of furniture, and the number of domestics, should 
be limited by law. The senators at that time did not confine 
themselves to the question depending before the assembly ; but 
every speaker was at liberty to start new matter, and submit to 
consideration whatever he thought conducive to the public good. 

Asinius Gallus rose in opposition to the opinion of Octavius 
Fronto. “ The commonwealth,” he said, “ had increased in gran- 
deur, and the wealth of individuals grew with the growth of em- 
pire,. Nor was this 2 modern innovation: the same effect, from 
the same causes, may be traced in the early period of the com- 
monwealth. The Fabricii bad their private wealth, and so had 
the Scipios, but different in degree. Wealth is relative, always 
in proportion to the affluence of the times. When the state was 
poor, frugality was the virtue of a citizen. Does the empire 
flourish, individuals flourish with it. In matters of domestic ex- 
Pence, such as plate and retinue, the measure of ceconomy or 
extravagance must be determined by the circumstances of the fa- 
mily. Nothing is mean, nothifig superfluous, but what is made 
so by the condition of the parties. The fortune of a senator (5), 
as settled by law, differs from the qualification of a Roman knight. 
Has nature made a distinction between them? No, it is civil 
policy that draws the line; and surely it is fit that they, whe 
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in suitable splendor, not only furnished with the necessaries, but 
also with the elegances, of life. High station is at best a post of 
danger. Will any one argue, that men in office are to drudge in 
business, condemned to endless toil, without the means of repair- 
ing the waste of labour, and without a comfort to soothe anxiety ?” 
The apolosist of dissipation and luxury carried his point. With 
an audience of congenial manners, public vices, decorated with 
specious names, were public virtues, Tiberius closed the debate. 
The times, he said, were not ripe for a censor (¢); but if cor- 
ruption went on increasing, there would be no want of vigour to 
teform abuses of every kind. 

XXXIV. In the course of these debates, Lucius Piso broke 
out with vehemence against the reigning vices of the.times, the 
spirit of intrigue that prevailed in the forum, the venality of the 
courts of justice, and the band of public informers, who were 
ever armed with accusations, and spread ferror through all ranks 
and degrees of men. For his part, he abjured the city of Rome. 
In some remote corner of the world, he was determined to seek 
an obscure but safe retreat from the villainy of abandoned men. 
He spoke, and left the senate-house. Tiberius heard him, but 
not without inward mortification. He endeavoured by every 
means in his power to appease his indignation ; and exerted all his 
interest with Piso’s relations, in order to dissuade him from his 
purpose. In a short time after, the same eminent person gave 
another proof of his firmness. He had commenced a suit against 
Urgulania, a woman raised above the controul of law by the friend- 
ship of Livia. Disdaining to answer the process, this haughty 
favourite took shelter in the imperial palace. Piso persisted in 
his demand, undismayed by the resentment of Livia, who consi- 
deréd his obstinacy as an affront to herself. Tiberius thought fit 
to temporize with the passions of his mother. He promised to 
attend the hearing of the cause, in favour of Urgulania; and that 
mark of filial compliance he thought would not be considered as 
astretch of power (a). 

He set out accordingly from the palace, his guards following 
at a distance. He proceeded slowly through the streets, amidst 
a concourse of people, with an air of calm composure, occasion- 
ally loitering in conversation. Pigo’s friends tried all in their power 
to make him desist from his suit; but nothing could shake that 
resolute temper. To end the controversy, Livia thought good to 
pay the whole of his demand. Piso by his firmness did honour 
to his character, and Tiberius gained the popular applause. Ur- 
ee dd nntwithetandine to tawer ahore the condition 
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of acitizen; insomuch that, being summoned as a witness ina 
matter depending before the senate, her pride would not suffer 
her to appear. A praetor was sent to take her examination in pri- 
vate; though, by ancient usage, the attendance of the vestal vir- 
gins, whenever cited to give their testimony, was never dispensed 
with, either in the forum or the tribunals of justice. 

XXXV. Part of this year was remarkable for a total suspension 
of all public business. Of this inactive state it would be scaree 
worth while to take notice, if the different sentiments of (a) 
Cneius Piso and Asinius Gallus did not seem to merit attention. 
Tiberius gave notice, that he intended to absent himself for some 
time from Rome. Piso declared his opinion, that, in such a junc- 
ture, the senate ought to attend with greater assiduity to the dis- 
patch of business. ‘fhe fathers and the Roman knights might 
still discharge their respective functious; “ the dignity of the 
commonwealth required it.” Asinius Gallus saw, with a jealous 
eye, that his rival had taken the popular side; and, to counteract 
his design, rose to oppose the motion. ‘ Nothing,” he said, 
“could be truly great, or worthy of the Roman people, unless 
conducted under the eye of the prince. The affairs of state, and 
the great conflux of people, not only from all parts of Italy but 
from the provinces, ought to be reserved for the presence of the 
emperor.” ‘Tiberius heard all that passed, but remained silent, 
A warm debate ensued. At length the fathers agreed to adjourn 
all business till the prince returned to Rome. 

XXXVI. Upon another occasion the same Asinius Gallus had 
the spirit to clash even with the emperor. He moved, in form,, 
that the election of civil magistrates should take place at the end 
of five years; that the officers who had the command of a legion, 
and discharged that duty before they attained the pretorship, 
should be declared petors elect, without prejudice to the right of 
the sovereign to name twelve candidates. This motion, beyond 
all doubt, had a deeper aim, pointing directly at the policy of the 
times, and the secret maxims of the court (a). Tiberius affected 
to see a design to enlarge the sovereign authority ; and, on that 
ground, replied, “that it was inconsistent. with his moderation to 
take upon him so vast a charge. The power to choose, was a ~ 
power to exclude ; and the last was painful. The elections, even 
when annual, were attended with many inconveniences. The 
disappointed candidate was sure to repine at his want of success, 
and yet his disgrace was but of short duration: he consoled him- 
self with hopes of better success in the following year. Defer the 
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will find his spirit more deeply wounded. Moreover, at the end 
of so long a period, who can answer that his character, his family 
connections, and his fortune, will be the same? To grow proud. 
in office is the nature of man; extend his authority to the space 
of five years, and what will be the consequence? Every single 
magistrate will swell with the pride of five. The laws, which 
have wisely drawn the line, will be subverted ; whereas, at pre- 
sent, the time for soliciting, as well as that of enjoying public 
honours, is fixed with precision.” 

XXXVIL. By these specious arguments, delivered with a re- 
publican spirit, Tiberius strengthened the interest of despotism, 
His next measure was a grant of money to certain senators, whose 
fortunes were inferior to their rank. Nothing, however, in the 
midst of such liberal donations, struck the minds of men with so 
much wonder, as the high tone with which he rejected the appli- 
cations of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of distinction, but em- 
barrassed in his circumstances. He was grandson to (a) Hor- 
tensius, the celebrated orator. To prevent the extinction of that 
illustrious family, Augustus pressed him to marry, and seconded 
his advice by a present of a thousand great sesterces. The senate 
was sitting in the emperor's palace. Hortalus attended. Having 
stationed his four children before the door, he rose in his place, 
directing his eyes, first to the statue of Hortensius, among the fa- 
mous orators, then to the statue of Augustus, and spoke to the 
following effect : “ My children, conscript fathers, are now before 
you: you see their number, and their helpless infancy. They 
were not mine by choice: the command of Augustus made me a 
father. Let me add, the merit of my ancestors stood in so dis- 
tinguished a light, that the line ought not to fail for want of issue, 
As to myself, the distraction of the times left me nothing but dif- 
ficulties: involved in distress, destitute, without popular favour, 
and, above all, not endowed with eloqueuce, that peculiar gift and 
fortune of my family, I could have passed my days in humble 
content, resolved that poverty should neither make me a disgrace 
to my ancestors, nora burthen to my friends. The advice of Au- 
gustus was a command: J obeyed, and married. Behold the issue 
of that alliance, the posterity of consuls and dictators. It is not 
the language of vain glory that I utter; it is the voice of a father 
pleading for his children. Receive them, Caesar, to your protec- 
tion: under your auspicious smiles they may live to deserve your 
favour, and to merit public honours. In the mean time, let their 
tender years claim: compassion; they are the grand-children of 
Hortensius, and they were fostered by Augustus,” 
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XXXVIIL This speech made an impression in his favour: but 
the inclination of the senate was sufficient to sour a temper like 
that of Tiberius. He replied to Hortalus nearly in the following 
words: “If the trade of begging is to be encouraged ; if the poor 
are to come hither in crowds to solicit for their children ; the 
public funds may be exhausted, and the craving of individuals will 
remain unsatisfied. To depart from the question before the senate, 
and open new matter for the public service, was no doubt the’ 
practice of our ancestors; but, under that sanction, to introduce 
domestic concerns, with a view to private interest, is an abuse of 
the privilege, tending directly to reduce the senate, as well as the 
sovercign, to a painful dilemma, Whether we comply, or refuse 
our consent, either way we encounter prejudice. Besides, ‘this 
mode of petitioning is not a modest humble request ; it is a de- 
mand, brought on by surprise, while other business is before us. 
Atsuch a time the petitioner comes, and with the age and num- 
ber of his children, assails the passions of this assembly: he does 
more; he makes a sudden transition to ourself, and by violence of 
prayer hopes to storm the treasury. But let us remember that, if 
by our profusion we exhaust the public stock, our crimes must 
replace it. You are not, Hortalus, now to Jearn, that the bounty 
of Augustus was his own voluntary act: he gave you money, but 
never intended that you should live a rent-charge upon the public. 
By false compassion we injure the community ; industry will go 
to ruin; sloth will predominate, men will no longer depend upon 
themselves; but, having from their own conduct nothing to hope 
or fear, they will look to their neighbours for support: they will’ 
first abandon their duty, and then be a burthen on the public.” 

Such were the reasonings of Tiberius, His speech was well re- 
ceived by that class of men, who are ever ready to appland the’ . 
vices, no less than the virtues of their master: others heard in 
silence, or at most with a murmur of disapprobation. Tiberius 
saw the impression on the minds of the fathers: he paused, and 
added, that what he had said was a reply to Hortalus; but if the 
senate judged it proper, he was willing to give two hundred great 
sesterces to each of his sons. The fathers expressed their thanks ; 
Hortatus made ne answer, perhaps through fear, or probably re- 
taining still the spirit of his ancestors, unbroken by distress. From 
this time Tiberius never relented. While tlie house of Hortensius: 
sunk into distress and poverty, he looked on with unconcern, and 
saw that illustrious family nioulder into ruin. 

“XX XIX. In the course of this year, the daring genius of a sin- 
gle slave well nigh involved the empire in a civil war, The name 
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of this man was Clemens, formerly retained in the service of 
Posthumus Agrippa. He was no sooner apprised of the death of 
Augustus, than he conceived the bold design of:passing over to 
the isle of Planasia, with intent, by force or stratagem, to carry 
off Agrippa, and convey him to the German army. ‘This enter-. 
prise, conceived by aslave, was no indication of a grovelling mind. 
He embarked on board a trading vessel, deeply laden, and after a 
tedious passage arrived too late: Agrippa was previously mur- 
dered. The man was now resolved to act a nobler part. ‘Taking 
with him the ashes of the prince, he sailed to Cosa, a promontory 
of Etruria, and there remained concealed in the sequestered parts 
of the country, till his hair and beard were grown into length, 
He was of his master’s age, and in form ang stature not unlike 
him. He began by his friends and agents to circulate a whisper 
that Agrippa was still living. The story, as is usual in the begin- 
ning of plots, was helped about by clandestine arts, By degrees the 
tools of this bold adventurer grew more hardy ; the weak and ig- 
norant believed every thing; and’ the bold and turbulent, who 
wish for nothing so much as convulsions in the state, received the 
news with joy and exultation. While the report was gaining 
ground, the author of it withdrew with caution from the public 
eye, Truth, he was aware, is always brought to light by time and 
reflection; while the lie of the day lives by bustle, noise, and 
precipitation. The impostor was therefore resolved to keep the 
minds of men in aconstant ferment; he visited the municipal 
towns, but always in the dusk of the evening; he went te one 
place, he flew to another, continually in motion, never long any 
where; but, as soon as he made his impression, leaving his fame 
behind him, or flying before it, to prepossess the people in some 
new quarter. 

XL. The miraculous escape of Agrippa was currently reported 
all over Italy. At Rome the story was believed. The impostor 
landed at Ostia, amidst the acclamations of the rabble, Clandes- 
tine meetings were held in the capital. Tiberius was thrown in- 
to the utmost perplexity. Should he call forth the soldiers to 
subdue a slave? Were it not more adviseable to leave the ru- 
mour to its own futility? On a sudden he was bent on vigorous 
measures, and nothing was to be slighted: he wavered, fluctu- 
ated, and to act with coolness seemed more adviseable: to be 
alarmed at trifles was unworthy of the prince. The resolution of 
one moment gave way to the whim of the next, and pride and 
fear alternately distracted him. He resolved, and decided nothing. 
Weary of himself, he left the whole to Sallustius Crispus, That 
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minister sent two of his creatures (some say, two soldiers) to jom 
the fictitious Agrippa, as men devoted to his cause: he gave them 
full instructions to supply him with money, and profess them- 
selves ready in his service to encounter every danger. The men 
acted their parts; and, in the dead of night, seizing their oppor- 
tunity, fell with a strong party upon the adventurer. Having 
seized his person, they dragged him in fetters, with a gag in his 
mouth, to the imperial palace. Being there interrogated by Ti- 
berius “ how he came to be Agrippa,” he is said to have answet= 
ed, “ As you came to be Cesar.” With undaunted resolution he 
refused to discover his accomplices. Tiberius, not choosing to 
hazard a public execution, ordered him to be put to death in a 
sequestered part ofghe palace. The body was privately conveyed 
away; and though at the time there was reason to believe that- 
many of the emperor’s household, and even several of the Ronian 
knights and senators, assisted the impostor with advice and mo-« 
ney, the affair was dropt without further inquiry. 

XLI. Towards the end of the year, a triumphal arch was 
erected, near the Temple of Saturn (a), in memory of the Varian 
eagles retaken under the conduct of Germanicus, and the auspices 
of Tiberius. Several other public monuments were’ dedicated at 
the same time ; a temple to Fortune, in the gardens on the banks 
of the Tiber, which Julius Cesar had bequeathed to the Roman 
people; a chapel sacred to the Julian family ; and a statue of 
Augustus in the suburbs, called Boville (b). : 

In the consulship of Caius Cecilius aud Lucius Pomponius, 
Germanicus, on the seventh before the calends of June, enjoyed 
the glory of a triumph over the Cheruscans, the Cattians, the An- 
grivarians, and the rest of the nations extending as far as the Elbe. 
The spoils of the conquered, the prisoners of war, with various 
pictures of battles, mountains, and rivers, were displayed with 
great pomp and splendor. The war, though the general was not 
suffered to reap the full havest of his glory, wad considered by the 
populace as entirely finished. Amidst the grandeur of this mag- 
nificent spectacle, nothing appeared so striking as the graceful 
person of Germapicus, with his five children (c), mounted on 
the triumphal car. The joy of the multitude, was not, however, 
without a tincture of melancholy. Men remembered that Drusus, 
the father of Germanicus, was the darling of the people, and yet 
proved unfortunate; they called to mind young Marcellus (a), 
blessed with all his country’s wishes, yet prematurely snatched 
away. It happened. they said. by some fatalitv. that whenever 
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a favoured character was the delight of the Roman people, their 
affections ended always in a general mourning. 

XLII. Tiberius gave a largess to the populace of three hundred 
sesterces (a) to each man, and ordered the distribution to be 
made in the name of Germanicus, at the same time declaring him- 
self his colleague in the consulship for the ensuing year. These 
marks of good will were specious, but by no man thought sincere. 
He was now resolved to, remove the favourite of the people. 
‘This, however, was to be done under colour of new honours. He 
framed a pretence, or took advantage of that which the posture of 
affairs presented to him. Archelaus (6), during a space of fifty 
years had swayed the sceptre of Cappadocia; but had the mis- 
fortune of being upon bad terms with the emperor, who, during 
his residence in the isle of Rhodes, had taken umbrage at the 
king’s behaviour, and from that moment harboured the deepest 
resentment. Archelaus, it is true, had shewn him no mark of re- 
spect ; but that inattention did not originate in pride or arrogance. 
It was the conduct recommended by the confidential friends of 
Augustus, at a time when Caius Cesar, flourishing in favour, was 
sent to arrange the affairs of the east. In that juncture, to court 
the friendship of Tiberius would have been highly impolitic. 

After the failure of the Cwsarian line, and the elevation of Ti- 
berius, letters to the eastern prince, were dispatched from the 
emperor's mother, avowing her son’s resentment, but offering an 
entire remission of past offences, provided he came in person 
to solicit his pardon. Archelaus did not perceive the intended 
treachery ; or, perceiving it, thought it prudent to dissemble. He 
risqued a joutney to Rome. 

Tiberius received him with pride and sullen aversion. The 
king of Cappadocia was arraigned before the senate fc); and 
though the charge was without foundation, a royal mind, not used 
to acknowledge an equal, much less to bend to the humiliating 
condition of a stafe-criminal, was naturally pierced to the quick. 
Worn out with grief, and drooping under the infirmities of age, 
the unhappy monarch died of a broken heart, or perhaps fell by 
his own hand. His kingdom was reduced toa Roman province. 
With this new source of wealth, Tiberius declared himself able 
to diminish the tax of the hundredth penny, and accordingly 
changed it to the two hundredth. About this time died Antio- 
chus and Philopater; the former king of Commagena (d), and 
the latter of Cilicia. By their deaths their kingdoms were thrown 
inte violent convulsions. Two factions were at variance: one, 
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which formed a large majority, was willing to submit to the go- 
vernment of Rome; the other contended for the independence 
of their monarchy. In the same. juncture the provinces of 
Syria and Judea prayed to be relieved from the burthen of oppres- 
sive taxes. ry 

XLIIL. This state of affairs, and the commotions in Armenia, 
which have been already mentioned, Tiberius laid before the se- 
nate. His conclusion was, that to settle the troubles of the east, 
recourse must be had to the wisdom of Germanicus. As to him- 
self, he was now in the vale of years, and Drusus had neither 
maturity of age nor experience. The provinces beyond the Me- 
diterranean (a) were, by a decree of the senate, committed to 
Germanicus. He was made commander in chief, with supreme 
authority, wherever he went, over all other governors, whether 
appointed by lot, or the will of the prince. At that time, Creticus 
Silanus was the governor of Syria. He had promised his daughter 
in marriage to Nero, the eldest son of Germanicus. For that rea- 
son Tiberius recalled Lim from the province, and in his place ap- 
pointed Cneius Piso (/b), a man of violent passions, inpatient of 
controul, and fierce with all the spirit of his father, that famous 
republican, who in the civil wars took up arms against Julius Ca- 
sar, and rekindled the flame m Africa. After that exploit he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Brutus and Cassius. Being at length re- 
stored to his country, he disdained all public offices, till Augustus 
prevailed upon him to accept of the consulsvip. ‘I'o the'pride de- 
rived from such a father, the son united the insolence of wealth 
acquired by his marriage with Plancina (¢), who, besides her 
high descent, possessed immoderate riches. Proug@ of that con- 
nection, Piso thought himself scarcely second to Tiberius. The 
emperor's sons were beneath his rank. The government of Syria, 
he made no doubt, was given to him as a bar to.the hopes of Ger- 
manicus. - For this purpose secert instructions were at the time 
said to have been given to him by Tiberius. Plancina, it is cer- 
tain, had her lesson from Livia, with full instructions to mortify 
the pride of Agrippina with all the arts of female emulation. 

The court of ‘Tiberius, divided between Drusus and Germani- 
cus, was a scene of domestic faction. The emperor, as was na- 
tural, gave the preference to his own immediate issue; but the 
preference had no other effect than that of attaching the friends 
of Germanicus more warmly to his interest. They considered 
him, by the maternal line, of higher birth than Drusus (d}; 
Mare Antony was his grandfather, and Augustus Cesar his great 
uncle. On the other hand Pomponius Atticus (e), the great 
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grandfather of Drusus, having never risen above the rank of a 
Roman-knight, seemed to tarnish the lustre of the Claudian line. 
The merit of Agrippina weighed greatly in the scale. She had 
brought to Germanicus a numerous offspring; and her character, 
free from blemish, placed her ina point of view superior to the 
younger Livia (f), the wife of Drusus. The two brothers, amidst 
the heat of contending parties, lived in perfect harmony ; their 
friends were at variance, but the princes loved each other. 

XLIV. Drusus was soon after sent to command the army in 
Hlyricum. In that school of military science he might improve 
in the art of war and gain the affections of the army. The camp, 
‘Tiberius thought, would wean a young man from the dissolute 
manners of the capital. He had still another motive: while his 
two sons were at the head of the legions, he might-live in security, 
free from danger, and every possible alarm. But the ostensible 
reason for the expedition of Drusus, was an application from the 
Suevians (a), praying the assistance of Rome against the Che- 
ruscans, who had turned their disappointed rage against their 
countrymen, The fact was, Germany being at that time evacu- 
ated by the Romans, the different nations of that country, no 
longer dreading a foreign invasion, began, according to the genius 
of Barbarians, to quarrel among themselves. The present difference 
was a struggle for power between two rival states. The strength 
on each side was nearly equal; the abilities of the chiefs much 
upon a balance ; but the name of King was detested by the Sue~ 
vians, and, by consequence, Maroboduus was unpopular. On the 
opposite side, Arminius, the champion of liberty, was the idol of 
his country. 

XLV. Arminius took the field at the head of a considerable 
army. ‘The Cheruscans, and a large body of allies, accustomed 
to fight under him, followed his standard. ‘To these were added 
the Semnones and the Langobards (a), two Suevian nations re- 
volted from Maroboduus. By this defection the superiority had 
been decidedly with Arminius, had not Inguiomer thrown his 
whole weight into the opposite scale. For this conduct the pride 
of the man was the exciting motive. Arminius was the son of 
Inguiomer’s brother ; and the uncle, now a veteran soldier, dis- 
dained to serve under his nephew, and obey the orders of a boy. 
The two armies were drawn up in order of battle; on both sides 
equal ardour, and equal hopes of victory. The Germans no lon- 
ger carried on a desultory war, in detached parties, and irregular 
bodies: their long conflict with the Romans had made them sol- 
diers. Discipline was introduced ; they followed the colours; 
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they supported the broken ranks, and with prompt alacrity obeyed 
the word of command. Arminius appeared on horseback, rush- 
ing through,the ranks, and animating his men to deeds of valour. 
He congratulated them on the recovery of their liberty; he gloried 
in the slaughter of Varus and his legiong; he pointed to the spoils of 
victory, and the Roman weapons then in the hands of numbers; 
he called Maroboduus a coward and a fugitive, who never fleshed: 
his sword in battle, but fled for shelter to the Hercynian forest 
(6), where, by negociation, by bribes and embassies, he patched 
up an ignominious peace. A traitor to his country, and the slave 
of Cesar, he was more an object of vengeance than Varus and 
his legions. He conjured them to remember the battles they had 
fought, and the glorious issue of all their labours. “ The Ro 
mans,” he said, “ have abandoned Germany; they are exterthi- 
nated; and if men desire to know who were the conquerors, the 
event of the war will tell.” 

XLVI. Maroboduus, in the mean time, was not inactive. 
Of himself he talked in magnificent terms, and of the enemy with 
contempt and indignation. Holding Inguiomer by the hand, 
“ Behold,” he said, “ in this brave warrior the support and glory 
of the Cheruscan name! To him they are indebted for the success 
of their arms, Arminius had no share in the conduct of the war; 
arash presumptuous man, without knowledge or experience; he 
tears the laurel from another's brow, and founds his merit on 
fraud and murder: he fell by surprise upon three legions, and put 
an unsuspecting general, with his whole army, to the sword. 
All Germany has had reason to rue the carnage of that day; nor 
has, Arminius any thing to boast. His wife and his son are avis 
guishing in Roman chains. Has my conduct produced so dread- 
ful a catastrophe? Tiberius, at the head of twelve legions (a), 
advanced agaiust me; but the glory of the German name suffered 
no diminution. The pcace which followed was made on equal 
terms. For that treaty I have no reason to blush. Hostilities were 
suspended, and you gained time to deliberate which was most 
adviseable, war with Rome or a safe and honourable peace.” 

The two armies were in this manner animated by their respece 
tive chiefs. The several nations added their own private motives. 
The Cheruscans took the field to maintain their ancient glory, 
and the Langobards to defend their liberty recently recovered. 
The Suevians aimed at an extension of territory. No battle was 
ever fought with more inflamed resentment, and none with such 
equivocal success, The right wing on both sides was put to flight. 
A decisive action was expected ; when Maroboduus drew off his 
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forces, and encamped on the neighbouring hills; acknowledging, 
by his #treat, the superior strength of the enemy. Desertion in 
a little time thinned his army. He retired into the country of 
the Marcomanians (4), and thence sent a deputation to Tiberius, 
in hopes of obtaining succgsrs. The emperor’s answer was, that 
Maroboduus, in the late war with the Cheruscans, had given the 
Romans no assistance; there was thercfore no pretence for the 
present application. Drusus, notwithstanding, was dispatched, 
in the manner already mentioned, to secure the fronticrs from 
the incursions of the enemy, and to maintain the tranquillity of 
the empire. 

XLVII. In the course of this year twelve principal cities in 
Asia were destroyed by an earthquake. The calamity happened 
in the night, and was for that reason the more disasterous; no 
warning given, and by consequence no time toescape. The open 
fields, in such dreadful convulsions, are the usual refuge; but 
the earth opening in various places, all who attempted to fly 
were buried in the yawning caverns, Hills are said to have sunk, 
and valleys rose to mountains, Quick flashes of lightning shewed 
all the horrors of the scene. The city of Sardes (a) suffered 
most, and was relieved in proportion to the distress of the inha- 
bitants. Besides a remission for five years of all taxes, whether 
due to the public treasury, or the coffers of the prince, Tiberius 
promised a supply of one hundred thousand great sesterces, The 
‘city of Magnesia, situated near mount Sipylus, suffered in the 
next degree and was considered accordingly. The inhabitants of 
Temnos, Philadelphia, Egvea, and Apollonia, with the cities of 
Hierocesarea, Myrina, Cymé, Tmolus, as also the Mosthenians, 
and the people called the Macedonians of Hyrcania, were, for 
the like term of five years exempted from all manner of imposts. 
The senate resolved to send a person of their own order to make 
an estimate of the mischief, and grant suitable relief. The affairs 
of Asia were at that time administered by a man of consular dig- 
nity. To avoid the jealousy incident to officers of equal rank, 
Marcus Aletus, who had risen no higher than the office of pretor, 
was the person comfissioned to superintend the business. 

XLVITII. Besides these acts of public munificence, Tiberius 
shewed, in matters of a private nature, a spirit of liberality that 
did him the highest honour, The estate of Hmilia Musa (a), 
who was possessed of a large fortune, and died intestate, leaving 
no lawful heir, was claimed to the prince’s use by the officers of 
the imperial exchequer. Tiberius renounced his right in favour 
of Amilius Lepidus, who seemed to stand in some degree of re- 
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lation. to.the deceased. He gave up, in like manner, the righ, 
_possessionsof Patuleius, a Roman knight; and, though.a consi-, 
derable legacy was left to himself, he resigned the whole to Mar- 
cus Servilius,. upon the ground of a former will, duly attested, in 
which Servilius was constituted sole Deir. For this disinterested 
conduct the reason assigned was, that the dignity of two such il- 
lustrious citizens deserved to be supported. In general, it was @ 
rule with Tiberius, in all cases where he had no previous title from 
connection or friendship, not to accept any property as testament- 
ary heir. When humour, caprice, or passion, induced a stranger 
to disinherit his kindred, and make a disposition in favour of the 
prince, he declared it an inofficious testament.. To honest ‘and 
virtuous poverty he often shewed himself a friend: to prodir 
gality he was an inflexible enemy. In the class of spendthrifts 
he considered Vibidius Varro, Marius Nepos, Appius Appianus, 
Cornelius Sylla, and Quintus Vitellius, ‘These men, undone by. 
their own extravagance, were either expelled the senate, or al- 
lowed to vacate their seats. 

XLIX. The plan undertaken by Augustus for the building of 
temples in the room of such as had becu injured by time, or da- 
maged by fire, was now completed, Tiberius dedicated the va- 
rious structures to their respective deities; one near the Great 
Circus to Bacchus, Proserpine, and Ceres, originally raised ig 
consequence of a vow made by Aulus Posthumius the dictator 
(a); atemple to Flora, near the same place, formerly dedicated 
by Lucius and Marcus Publicius, during their edileship; ano- 
ther to Janus, in the herb-market, founded by Caius Dullius (6 J, 
the, first who by a naval victory added lustre to the Roman 
name, and triumphed over the Carthaginians. The temple of 
Hope, vowed by <Attilius in the same Punic war, was dedicated 
by Germanicus, £1 

L. Meanwhile, the law of violated majesty went on with j in-~ 
ereasing fury. A prosccution founded on that cruel device was 
set on foot against Apuleia Varilia (@J, descended from-a sister 
ef Augustus, and grand-niece to that emperor. She was charged 
with speaking defamatory words to the dishonour of Augustus, 
and uttering gharp invectives against Tiberius and his mother. 
Adultery was another head of accusation: though related to the 
Cesarian family, she had, by her licentious conduct, brought dis- 
grace on that illustrious name. ‘The last article was thrown out 
of the case, as a matter within the provisions of the Julian law (6 ). 
With regard to her calumnious language, Tiberius desired that a 
distinction might he made. If it appeared in proof that she had 
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gpoken irreveréntly of Augustus, the law, be said, should take its 
course ;put personatities levelled at himself might pass withimpt- | 
nity. A question was put by the consul touching the liberties taken 
with the emperor’s mother. ‘Tiberius made no reply. At the next 
meeting of the senate he inggrmed the fathers that words affecting 
Livia were, by her own desire, never to be imputed as a crime. 
Varitia was acquitted on the law of majesty. With regard to the 
charge of adultery, Tiberius requested the fathers to soften the ri- 
gour of their sentence, Jn conformity to ancient practice, he was 
6f opinion, that the relations of the offender might remove her to 
the distance of two hundred miles from R 





tome. This mode of 
punishment was adopted. Manlius, her paramour, was banished 
trom Italy and Africa, 

LI. The office of pretor becoming vacant by the death of Vip- 
sanius Gallus, the appointment of a successor gave occasion to a 
warm and eager contest. Haterius Agrippa, nearly related to Gers 
manicus, was declared a candidate, Drusus and Germanicus, both 
stillat Rome, espoused his interest. It was, however, a settled 
rele, that the person who had the greatest number of children (a ) 
should be deemed to have the superior title. From this line of 
decision many of the fathers were unwilling to depart. ‘Tiberius 
saw with inward satisfaction the senate wavering between the’ 
Jaw and the wishes of his sons. The law, as may be imagined, 
proved too feeble. The two princes carried the question, though 
not without 2 strong contention, and by a small majority. This, 
however, was no more than what often happened in better times, 
when laws were still in force, but had to struggle with power, and 
were often obliged to yield to superior interest. 

LIL. By the spirit of a bold and daring adventurer, a war was 
this year kindled up in Africa. This man, a Numidian by birth, 
and known by the name of Tacfarinas, had served mm the Roman 
camp among the auxiliary troops. He deserted afterwards, and 
collected together a body of freebooters, accustomed to live by 
rapine, and by consequence addicted to a life of warfare. Tactari- 
nas had acquired some rudiments of military discipline. He form- 
ed his rash-levied numbers into companies of foot, and squadrons 
of horse. Having drawn over to his party the Musulanians (a), 
a nation bordering on the wilds of Africa, where they led a roving 
life, without towns, or fixed habitations, he was no longer a chief 
of a band of robbers, but, with a higher title, the general of 2 peo- 
ple. The neighbouring Moors (6 J, a race of savages, under the 
command of Mazippa, joined the confederacy. ‘The two chiefs 
agreed to divide their troops into two separate bodies, ‘l'aciarinas 
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with the @owe# of his army, formed a regular camp, arming his. 
mén atter the Roman manner, and training them.-to the art.of wars 
“while Mazippa, at the head of his light-armed freebooters, ravaged 
the country, and marked his way with fire and sword. The Ci- 
nithians (c), a uation by no means contemptible, were forced to 
chter into the league. 

At length, Purius Camillus, proconsul of Africa, advanced to 
check the insurgents, at the head of a legion, and such of the al- 
lies as still remained under his commend. With this handful of 
men, a siender force when compared to the number of the Moors 
and Numidians, the Romau general determined to hazard a deci- 
sive action. His chief care was, not to strike the enemy with fer- 
ror. “heir fears, he knew, would make them avoid an action, 
and protract the war. The Barbarians hoped to gain an easy vic+ 
tory, and by their hopes were led on to their destruction, Ca- 
millus, drew up in order of battle. His legion formed the centre: 
in the wings were stationed the light cohorts, and two squadrons 
of horse. Nor did ‘Vacfarinas decline the conflict. He engaged, 
and was totally routed. By this victory, the name of Camillus, 
after an interval of many years, scemed to retrieve its ancient ho- 
uours. From him, who was the deliverer of Rome (d), and his 
son, who emulated the father’s example, all military fame was 
transplanted t8 other families, till Camillus, the conqueror of Tac= 
farinas, once more revived the glory of his ancestors; but he did 
it without their talents. He had seen no service, nor was he con« 
sidered as an officer, Tiberius for that reason was the more lavish 
in his praise. Triumphal ornaments were decreed to him by the 
senate ; nor was he afterwards ruined by his merit. His modera- 
tiou, and the simplicity of his manners, screened him from envy. 
He enjoyed his honours with impunity. 

LILI. Tiberius and Germanicus were joint consuls for the fol- 
lowing year; the former for the third time, and the latter for the 
second. Germanicus, in this juncture, was absent from Rome, at 
the city of Nicopolis,.in Achaia, He had passed into Dalmatia, 
on a visit to bis brother Drusus. From that place he sailed along 
the coast of Illyricum; and after a tempestuous voyage in the 
Adriatic and the Ionian seas, arrived at Nicopolis, where he was 
invested with his new dignity. His fleet had suffered, and took 
some days to refit for sea. In the mean time he seized the oppor~ 
tunity to view the bay of Actium, rendeved famous by the great 
naval victory at that place. THesaw the trophies (a) consecrated 
by Augustus, and the lines of Mark Antony’s camp. To him, 
who was grand-nephew to Augustus, and grandson to Mark Ang 
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tony, théscetie was interesting. Every object reminded him of 
his’ °—s—s and “every circumstance awakened those tender: 
sensations, in which the heart unites regret and pleasure. From 
Nicopolis he procecded to Athens. In that city, the seat of ve- 
Jour and of literaftire, and far many years in alliance with Rome, 
he shewed his respect for the inhabitants by appearing without 
pomp, attended only by a single lictor. The Grecks exhausted 
their invention to do him honour: ingenious in the‘arts of flat- 
tery, they took care to blend with their compliments frequent 
mention of the renowned exploits and memorable sayings of their 
ancestors; and thus, by enhancing their own merit, they thought 
they gave refinement, and even value, to adulation. 

LIV: From Athens Germanicus sailed to the island of Eubeea, 
and thence to Lesbos, where Agrippina was delivered of a daugh- 
ter, called Julia (a), the last of her children. From Lesbos he 
pursued his voyage along the coast of Asia; and after visiting 
Perinthus and Byzantium, two cities of Thrace, sailed through 
the straits of the Propontis, into the Euxine Sea, led by curiosity 
to visit all places renowned in story. In his progress he attended 
every where to the complaints of the inhabitants, whom he found 
distracted by their own intestine divisions, or labouring under the 
tyranny of the magistrates. He redressed grievances, and (esta~ 
Dlished good order, wherever he went. 

On his return from the Euxine, he intended to visit Samothra- 
cia (b J, famous for its rites and mysteries; but the wind spring- 
ing up from the north, he was obliged to bear away from the 
coast. He viewed the ruins of Troy, and the remains of antiquity 
in that, part of the world, renowned for so many turns of fortune, 
the theatre of illustrious actions, and the origin of the Roman 
people. He landed next at Colophon, to consult the oracle of the 
Clarian Apollo fc). The responses at this place were not deli- 
vered, like those at Delphos, by a Pythian maid: a priest offici- 
ates, chosen by custom ont of certain privileged families, and ge- 
nerally a citizen of Miletus. From such as apply to him, he re- 
quires nothing but their number and their names, Content with 
these particulars, he descends into a cavern; and, after drinking 
from a secret spring, though untinctured with learning, and a 
stranger to poetry, he breaks out in a strain of enthusiastic verse, 
on the subject of every man’s hopes and fears. He is said to have 
foretold the approaching fate of Germanicus, but in the oracular 
style, dark and zenigmatical. 

LV. Piso, in the mean time, impatient to execute his evil pur- 
poses, made his entry into Athens, and with the tumult of a rude 
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aad disorderly train alarmed the city. In a public speech he 
thought fit to declaim against the inhabitants, obliquely, glancing 
at Germanicus, who, he said, by. ill-judged condescensions, had 
impaired the dignity of the Romau name. The ciyility of tie 
prince, he said, was shewn, not to the men of Athens {a race long 
since extirpated), but to a vile heteMgeneous mass, the scum of 
various nations, at one time in league with Mithridates against 
Sylla, and afterwards with Mark Antony against Augustus. He 
went back to the time of Philip of Macedon; condemning, in 
terms of reproach, not only their feeble exertions in their struggle 
with that monarch, but also the ingratitude of a giddy populace 
to their best and ablest citizens. ‘To this behaviour Piso was in- 
stigated by a private pique against the Athenians. It happened 
that one Theophilus was condemned for forgery by the judg- 
ment of the Areopagus (a): Piso endeavoured to gain a pardon 
for this man, but that upright judicature was inflexible. : 
After this prelude to the scenes which he was still to act, Piso 
embarked, and, after a quick passage through the Cyclades, ar- 
rived at Rhodes. While he lay at the mouth of the harbour, a 
storm arose, and drove the vessel on the point of a rock. Ger- 
manicus was then at Rhodes. He knew the hostilities that had 
been already commenced against himself, and might have left.a 
man of that? dangerous character to the mercy of the winds and 
waves; but, acting with his usual benevolence, he sent off beats 
and galleys to save even an enemy from destruction. Gratitude 
was not in the character of Piso. He spent but a single day with 
chis benefactor; and, to take his measures beforehand, proceeded 
on his way to Syria. Having reached that place, he began by * 
bribery, by intrigue, and cabal, to draw to himself the affections 
of the legions, He caressed the lowest of the soldiers: he dis- 
missed the centurions of approved experience, and removed all 
the tribunes, who supported military discipline ; substituting in” 
their room his own dependants, and, still worse, the vile and 
profligate, who had nothing but their crimes to recommend them. 
Sloth prevailed in the camp; licentiousness diffused itself through 
the cities; and over the face of the country nothing was seen 
but a dissipated and disorderly band of soldiers. By these prac- 
tices Piso rose into popularity, insomuch that he was hailed the 
Father of the Legions. : 
His wife Plancina forgot the decencies of the female character. 
She attended the troops in the ficld; she reviewed the "" 3 
she railed with spleen and malice against Agrippina, and did. not 
even spare Germanicus, This behaviour, it was generally be- 
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lieved, had the approbation.and countenance of Tiberius. The 
canseq e was, that not only the weak and profligate were ali+ 

,enated from Germanicus, but even the men of sober conduct, who 
were inclined to remain in their duty, went in a short time to pay 
their homage to the favourites of the emperor. 

LYI, Germanicus was tuffy apprised of these proceedings ; but 
Armenia claimed his first attention. He hastened without loss of 
time to regulate the affairs of that kingdom; a kingdom where 
caprice aud levity marked the national character, and the situa- 
tion of the country encouraged the inconstancy of the people. 
Armenia borders a great length of way upon the Roman pro- 
vinces; then stretches, to a vast extent, as far as the territory of 
the Medes. Heimmed in by two great empires, that of Parthia 
(a) and of Rome, the Armenians are never steady to either; but, 
with their natural levity, alternately at variance with each; with 
the Romans, from rooted aversion; with the Parthians, from mo- 
tives of ambition, and national jealousy. In the present juncture, 
the throne was vacant. Vonones being expelled, the wishes of 
the people were. fixed on Zeno, the son of Polemon, king of Pon- 
tus. The young prince had shewn, from his earliest youth, a de- 
cided inclination to Armenian manners. ‘The sports of the chase 
were his favourite amusement; he delighted in carousing festi- 
vals, and all the pastimes of savage life. For these qualities; he 
was high in esteem, not only with the populace, but also the gran- 
dees of the nation. In this disposition of men’s minds, Germani+ 
cus entered the city of Artaxata, and, amidst the acclamatious of 
the people, placed the diadem on the head of Zeno. The Arme- 
nians paid homage to their new master, in the ardour of their zeal 
proclaiming him king, by the name of Artaxias (0), in allusion 
to the place of his coronation. About the same time, the Cappae 
docians, who had been reduced to the form of a province (c J, re- 
ceived Quintus Veranius as their governor. The first measure of 
his administration was, to remit part of the taxes heretofore paid 
to their kings; that, from so mild a beginning, the people might 
conceive a favourable idea of the Roman moderation. The 
Comagenians, in like manner, submitted to the government of a 
pretor, and Quintus Serveus was appointed to the office. 

LVI{I. In this manner tranquillity was established in the east. 
The events were important, and such as might have given Ger- 
manicus reason to congratulate himself; but his joy was poisoned 
by the repeated hostilities and the insolence of Piso. This man 
had orders to march with a detachment of the legions into Am 
menia, or, at his option, to give the command to his son. He 
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complied in neither instance. ‘The prince met. him at Cyrrum,; 
the winter-quarters of the tenth legion. At that place they carte 
to an interview, both with countenances adjusted to the occasion; 
Piso with an air of intrepidity, still disdaining a superior; and 
Germanicus with the serenity of a man, who wished to stifle his 
resentment. ‘I'he gentle qualities of fis nature inclined Lim at all. 
times to moderation; but his friends, with the usual talent of men, 
who love to make bad worse, inflamed the quarrel. They aggra- 
vated what was true: they gave colour to falsehood; and omitted 
nothing to the disadvantage of Piso, Plancina, and their sons. 

In the presence of a few select friends, Germanicus came to 
an explanation: his language was in that measured style, which 
anger and prudence, combating each other, usually inspire. Piso 
made an arrogant apology. ‘The meeting broke up, and both re- 
tired with smothered resentment. From this time Piso rarely at-. 
tended the tribunals of justice: whenever he appeared in court, 
his countenance plainly discovered ill-will, and sullen discontent. 
At a banquet given by the Nabathean king, a sudden expression 
fell from him, and betrayed his real temper. Golden crowns were 
presented to the company: two, for Germanicus and Agrippinay 
were of a ponderous size ; while those for Piso and the rest were 
of inferior value. Piqued at the distinction, Piso exclaimed, 
“ This feast is made for the son of a Roman prince, not of a Par- 
thian king.” In the instant he threw the present made te him- 
self, with peevish contempt, on the ground, declaiming with-bit- 
terness against the growth of luxury. Germanicus heard bis rude 
invective, but still remained master of himself. 

LVIII. About this time arrived ambassadors from Artabanus, 
king of the Parthians, with instructions to mention, in terms of re- 
spect, the ancient alliance between Rome and Parthia, and the de- 
sire of the monarch to renew their former friendship. As an earnest: 
of respect for Germanicus, Artabanus was willing to advance to 
an inteview as far as the Lluphrates; but he made it a condition, 
that Vonones should be removed from Syria, where his residence, 
in the neighbourhood of Parthia, gave him an opportunity to carry _ 
on secret negociations with the nobles of the realm, and ix time 
to stir up a revolt, Gernmianicus answered with condescension, yet 
with dignity. OF the alliance between Rome and Parthia he spoke 
with due regard, and the royal visit he considered as an honour 
to himself. Vonones was removed to Pompeiopolis on the coast 
of Cilicia, not so much to comply with the demands of the “Par- 
thian king, as to curb the insolence of Piso, then linked. in ties 
of friendship with the exiled prince, who had contrived, by 
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marks of respect and magnificent presents, to Dutchane the fa~ 
Res of Plancina. 

_ LEX.-In the consulship of Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norba< ; 
nus, Germanicus made a progress into egypt, to view the monu- 
ments of antiquity so much celebrated in that country. For this 
journey the good of the province was his pretext. In fact, by 
opening the public granaries, he reduced the price of corn; and, 
by pursuing popular measures, he gained the good-will of the in- 
habitants. He appeared in public without a guard; his feet un- 
covered, after the Greek fashion; and tle rest of bis apparel was 
also Greek. In these particulars he took for his model the con- 
duct of Publius Scipio (a), who, we are told, did the same in 
Sicily, while Rome was still convulsed by the distractions of the 
Punic war, Tiberius, as soon as he received advices from A2gypt, 
condemned this affectation (%) of foreign manners, but without 
asperity. Another point appeared to him of greater moment. 
Among’ the rules established by Augustus, it was a maxim of 
state-policy (c), that AZgypt should be considered as forbidden 
ground, which neither the senators, nor the Roman knights, should 
presume to tread, without the express permission of the prince. 
This was, no doubt, a wise precaution. It was seen that, who- 
ever made himself master of Alexandria, with the strong holds, 
which by sca and land were the key of the whole province, might, 
with a small force, make head against the power of Rome, and, 
by blocking up that plentiful corn-country, reduce all Italy to a 
fgminé Germanicus, without authority, had entered Alexandria; 
and this, to the jealous temper of Tiberius, was little short of 
@ state-crime, 

LX. Meanwhile Germanicus, little suspecting that he had in- 
curred the emperor's displeasure, determined to-sail up the Nile, 
He set out from Canopus, a city built by the Spartans in me- 
mory of a pilot of that name, who wasburied on the spot, at the 
time when Menelaus, on his return from Troy, was driven by 
adverse winds on the coast of Libya. From Canopus, the next 
place of note was a mouth of the river dedicated to Hercules, 
who was born, as the inhabitants contend, in that country. He 
was, according to them, the first of the heroic hne; and his name, 
being made another term for virtue, was hy the voice of succeed- 
ing ages bestowed on all who emulated the example of the Agyp- 
tian worthy (a). Germanicus proceeded to the magnificent ruins 
of the city of Thebes (b J, where still was to be seen, on ancient 
obelisks, a pompous description, in A’gyptian characters, of the 
wealth and grandeur of the place. From the account of an elderly 
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priest, who was desired to interpret the (c/) hieroglyphics GEIS 
country, it appeared that Thebes, at one time, contained withif 
her walls no less than seven hundred thousand men, capable of 
bearing arnis; that the whole army was called’ forth into the field 
by Rhamses (d), one of the kings of Zgypt; and, under the au- 
spices of that monarch, overran all Libya, £thiopia, and in their 
progress subdued the Medes and Persians, the Bactrians and the 
Scythians, with the extensive regions inhabited by the Syrians, 
the Armenians, au‘ their neighbours the Cappadocians. By this 
conquest, a tract of country, extending from Bithynia on the Pons 
tic Séa to the coast of Lycia in the Mediterranean, was reduced 
to subjection. The inscription further stated the tribute paid: by 
the conquered nations; the specific weight of gold and silver, 
the quantity of arms, the number of horses, the offerings of ivory 
and of rich perfumes presented to the temples of gypt ; the meas 
sure of grain, and the various supplies administered by every na* 
tion; making altogether a prodigious revenue, no way inferior to 
the taxes of late years collected either by Parthian despotism, ot 
the authority of Rome (e/). 

LXI. In a country abounding with wonders, the curiosity 6F 
Germanicus was not easily satistied. He saw the celebrated statue _ 
of Menmon (a), which, though wrought in stone, when played | 
upon by the rays of the sun, returns a vocal sound. He visited 
the pyramids, those stupendous structures raised by the emula- 
tion of kings, at an incredible expence, amidst a waste of sands 
almost impassable, He saw the prodigious bason (3 J, fortned by 
the labour of man, to receive the overflowings of the Nile; and 
in other parts of the river, where the channel is narrowed, he 
observed a depth of water so profound (c), that the curiosity of 
travellers has never been able to explore the bottom. The prince 
proceeded as far as Fiephantine and Scyené fd), the boundariés 
formerly of the Roman empire, though now extended as far as 
the Red Sea. 

LXII. While Germanicus passed the summer in visiting the 
provinces of A.gypt, Drusus, by his able conduct in Pannonia, 
acquired no small degree of reputation. He had the address'to 
make the Germans turn their hostilities against themselves. The 
power of Maroboduus was in its wane; and his countrymen were, 
by consequence, encouraged to complete the ruin of that unfor- 
tunate prince. Catualda, a young man of rank, who was formerly 
compelled by the injustice of Maroboduus to fly his country,*had 
taken refuge among the Gothones (a). The season of revenge 
was at length arrived, At the head of a strong force he entered 
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th® terrifery of the Marcomanians. Having seduced the \cading 
ndbies to his party, he stormed the royal palace (), and took by... 
assault a strong castle nearly adjoining, where the Sucvians had 
been accustomed to deposit their plunder. A considerable booty 
fell into his hands. He found, besides, a number of victuallers 
and traders from the Roman provinces; men who had been at- 
tracted to that part of the world by the liberty allowed to com- 
merce, and by the love of lucre were induced to remain, till, by 
the force of habit, they fost all remen:brance of thcir native land. 
LXIII. Maroboduus, finding himself deserted by his people, 
had no resource but in the friendship of Tiberius. He crossed 
the Danube, where that river washes the confines of Noricum; 
and thence sent his dispatches to Rome, not in the bumble style 
of a prince driven from his throne, but, even iInruin, with an 
elevation of mind worthy of his former grandeur. ‘Ihe substance 
of his letters was, that the uations who knew his fame in arms 
- iad made him offers of friendship, but he chose rather to rely on 
the protection of the Romans. Tiberius promised him a safe re- 
treat in Italy ; with liberty, if his aifairs took a favourable turn, 
to:withdraw whenever his interest should invite him. To the 
fathers he talked a different language: Philip of Macedon (a), 
he said, was uot so much to be dreaded by the Athenians, nor 
Pyrrhus or Antiochus by the Roman people. His speech on this 
occasion is still extant; we there find him magnifying the forti- 
tude of the German chief, and the ferocity of the nations over 
which-he reigned with absolute power. He sets forth the danger 
of a powerful enemy so near the Roman frontier, and applauds 
himself for the wisdom of the measures that brought on the ruit 
of a great.and warlike prince. Maroboduus was received at Ra- 
venna; and there beld up to the Sueviaus, if they dared to com- 
mence hostilities, as a prince that might ouce more ascend the 
throne. Th the space, however, of cighteen years, Maroboduus 
never once stirred out of Italy. He grew grey in indolence ; and 
clinging too long to a wretched life, survived his reputation. 
Catualda experienced a like reverse of fortune, and found noe 
better refuge. ‘The Hermundurians, led on by Vibilius their 
chief, expelled him from the throne. The Romans fixed his re- 
sidence at Foro-Julium, a colony in Narbon Gaul. T he Barba- 
rians, who followed the fortunes of the two exiled kings, were 
not suffered to incorporate with the people of the provinces ; but, 
to prevent the danger that might otherwise shake the public tran- 
quillity, were conducted beyond the Danube, where they had al- 
lotments of land between the rivers Maras and Cusus, under the 
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command of Vannius, a man born in the Quadian nation, and by 
Tiberins made king ef the colony. 

LXIV. The elevation of Artaxias to the throne of Armenia be- 
ing about this time known at Rome, the senate decreed the lesser 
triumph to Drusus and Germanicus. Triumphal arches were 
raised near the Temple of Mars the Avenger, and the statues of 
the two princes were placed in a conspicuons point of view. Ti- 
berius rejoiced at these events} and the more so, as they were the 
effect of policy, net of conquest. By the same insidious arts he 
now began to plan the destruction of Rhescuporis, king of Thrace. 
Rhémetalces at one time reigned sole monarch over that whole 
country, After his death Augustus made a partition of the king- 
dom, assigning to Rhescuporis, the late king's brother, one moiety; 
and the other to Cotys (a /, son of the deceased monarch. In this di- 
vision of the kingdom, the cultivated parts of the country, the fertile 
yales and flourishing cities that lay contiguous to Greece, fell to the 
share of Cotys; the wilds and barren places, which were oper to 
hostile incursions, were allotted to Rhescuporis. ‘The genius of 
the two kings resembled their soil: the milder virtues distinguislted 
the character of Cotys; ferocity, ambition, rapine, and impatience 

“of an equal, were the prominent features of Rhescuporis. The 
princes preserved at first a show of mutual concord ; in time Rhe- 
scuporis began to encroach ou his nephew, not indeed with open 
violence, as he knew that Augustus, the founder of both king~ 
doms, might likewise prove the avenger of wrongs. During that 
emperor's life, he concealed his designs; but he no soonef heard 
that Rome had changed masters, than he threw oif the mask, 
and avowed his ambition, With a band of freebooters he ravaged. 
the country, razed to the ground the strong-holds and castles, and 
by every act of hostility provoked a war. “ 

LXV. To keep things, which were once settled, in the same 
unaltered state, was the principal care that occupied the anxious 
spirit of Tiberius. He dispatched a centurion to restrain the 
Thracian kings from an open rupture. Cotys disbanded his forces. 
Rhescuporis resolved to act with craft and subtlety. He proposed 
a conference which, he had no doubt, would terminate all their 
differences. The time and place were fixed: a negotiation was 
opened, both princes seeming willing to remove all difficulties. 
Cotys brought to the meeting a conciliating spirit; the uncle medi- 
tated a stroke of perfidy. To ratify the preliminaries, he proposed - 
a banquet. The parties met, and protracted their festivity to a 
late hour of the night. Amidst the joys of wine, and in the mo- 
ment of revelry, Khescuporis attacked his nephew, unsuspecting 
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and uriprovided. The deluded prince urged in vain the rights: 
of kings; the laws of hospitality, and the gods of their forefathers, 

He was‘loaded with irous. His treacherous uncle made himself* 
miaster of all Thrace; and immediately sent dispatches to inform 

Tiberius that a dangerous conspiracy against his life had been de- 

feated by timely vigilance. In the mean time, under colour of 
an enterprise against the Basternians and the Scythians, he made 
levies of horse and foot, determined, at all events, to be prepared 

for a defensive war. 

LXVI. Tiberius returned for answer, that his conduct, if found 
to be free from reproach, would be his best protection; but nei- 
ther the senate nor the emperor could prejudge the canse: the 
guilt or innocence of men must arise out of the facts. He added, 
that Rhescuporis would do well to release his nephew, and make 
the best of bis way to Rome in order to fix the criminality where 
% ought to fall. A letter to this effect from the emperor was for- 
warded to the Thracian king by Latinius Pandus, propretor of 
‘Mysia. A band of soldiers went, at the same time, to demand 
that Cotys should be delivered into their custody. Rhescuporis, 
divided between hope and fear, fluctuated for some time: he 
chose, at length, rather to answer for an actual crime, than for the 
‘bare intention. He murdered Cotys, and spread a report that he 
died by his own hand. ‘Tiberius heard the news without emotion, 
determined still to pursue his plan of fraud and treachery, Lati- 
nius Pandus died in the interval. Rhescuporis had-always repre- 
sented*him as his inveterate enemy; but the government of My- 
sia being now vacant, Tiberius gave the administration of the pro- 
vince to Pomponius Flaccus (a), a man of military experience, 
and upon the best terms with Rhescuporis. <A. friend, he knew, 
might prove in the end the nost faial enemy. ‘That consideration 
determined his choice. 

UXVIL Flaccus, without loss of time arrived in Thrace. He 
‘found Rhéscuporis in a state of violent agitation, conscious of his 
guilt, and overwhelmed with doubt and fear. He soothed -him 
‘with gracious words, and by plausible promises inveigled him to 
hazard his person within the lines of a Roman garrison. Pretend- 
ing there to do honour to the prince, he appointed a guard to at- 
tend him, The tribunes and centurions enticed him to go for 
ward under their protection ; till having drawn him a considerable 
way, they avowed their purpose, and Rhescuporis found that he 
was a prisoner in close custody. He was conducted to Rome, 
where the widow of Cotys accused him betore the senate. His 
guilt was manifest: the senate decreed that he should pass the re- 
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mainder of his days at a distance from hisdominions, The kiig« 
dom of Thrace was once more divided. Rhemetalees, son of the. 
‘aleposed king, and always adverse to his father’s meastires, had a 
portion of the realm; the rest was granted to the sons of Cotys, 
then under age. During their minority, Trebellienus Rufus, of 
pretorian rank, undertook the governmeut of the kingdom in trust 
for the heirs of Cotys, according to the precedent of former times, 
when the senate sent Marcus Lepidus («/ to administer the af- 
fairs of ASgypt in the capacity of regent and guardian to thé 
children of Ptolemy. Rhescuporis was conveyed to Alexandria; 
and’ there attempting to make his escape, or perhaps unjustly 
charged with that design, he was seized and put to death. 
LXVIIE About the same time Vonones, who, as has beetr 
mentioned, was detained in Cilicia, made a like attempt, but with 
no better success. Having corrupted the guards, he intended to 
push his way into Armenia, and thence to the Albanians and Hef 
niochians, flattering himself that he should be able to penetrate 
into Scythia, and there obtain protection from the reigning king, 
who was his near relation. With this intent he went on a hunt- 
ing party; and, having watched his opportunity, betook himself 
to flight. ‘'urning off from the sea-coast, he struck into the 
woods, and rode at full specd towards the river Pyramus... The 
inhabitants, on the first alarm, demolished the bridges. The river 
was not fordable. Vonoues was found wandering along the banks, 
and by order of Vibius Fronto, the commander of the cavalry, 
loaded with fetters. He did not long survive. Remmiug a re- 
sumed veteran, had been entrusted with the custody of his per= 
son, This man, in a sudden transport of pretended passion, drew 
his sword and ran the unhappy prince through the bedy. The 
secret cause of this violent act cannot now be ascertained (a); 
the general opinion was, that the soldier had beeu bribed to fa- 
vour the king’s escape, and rather than be detected as an accom- 
" plice, chose to be an assassin. 8 
LXIX. Germanicus, on his return from Egypt, found all bis 
yegulations, in the civil as well as the military line,. totally -abo« 
lished, or changed to a system directly contrary to his intentions. 
Hence a new svurce of dissension. He condemned the conduct 
of Piso; and in return met with nothing but contumacy, and a 
spirit of opposition to all his measures. Piso was at length deter- 
mined to evacuate Syria; hearing, however, that Germanicus was 
attacked by a sudden illness, he changed his resolution. He had 
soon after the mortification of learning that the disorder was 
abated. At Antioch the news diifused a general joy. ‘The peo 
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ple of that place had’ offered vows for the recovery of the prince ;: 
and, liaving obtained the object of their wishes, began_by. solemn: 
rites to discharge the obligations which they had imposed upon: 
themselves. Enraged at this proceeding, Piso interrupted the ec-: 

remonies ; by-his lictors he drove the victims from the altars; -he 

spread terror and. confusion through the temples, and dispersed, , 
the congregation. After this exploit he withdrew: to Seleucia., 
At that place, having advice that Germanicus was relapsed, hey 
tesolved to make some stay, in expectation of the event. The: 
prince suspected that poison had been secretly conveyed by Piso; 
and that idea added to-the malignity of his disorder, . _ : 

A discovery was made of a singular nature. Under the “floorg 

and in the cavities of the-walls (a), a collection of human bones, 
was found, with charms, and magic verses, and incantations, ‘I'he, 
name of Germanicus was graved on plates of lead; fragments of 
Suman bodies, not quite-consumed to ashes, were discovered in a 
putrid condition; with a variety of those magic spells; which, ac. 
cording to the vulgar opinion, are of potency to devote the soulg, 
of the living.to the infernal gods. :. Amidst the-confusion occasi~ 
oned by these extraordinary circumstances, messengers were sent 
by Piso to inquire after the health of Germanicus ; but these me 
were considered as spies, who came to watch for intelligence. 
» -LXX. Germanicus was informed of all that passed, Fear and. 
indignation took possession of him by turns. “ If my doors,” he 
said, <‘ are to be besieged by my enemies; if interlopers are to see 
me at the point of expiration, what is the prospect that my wife 
has before her? and what are my children to expect? The poison 
is too slow in its operation for the wishes of my enemies; they 
want to hasten its effect; and the impatience of Piso has already 
swallowed up the province, with the command of the legions. But 
Germanicus is not yet deserted by all: his enemies may still have 
reason to repent ; aid the murderer will find that he has not long 
to enjoy the wages of his guilt.” In this temper of mind he wrote 
a letter to Piso, in express terms disclaiming all friendship and 
connection with him: as some will have it, he commanded him 
to depart from the province. Piso, in fact, did not linger at Seleut 
cia: he embarked immediately, but slackened his course ; still 
willing to hover near the coast, in hopes that the death of Germas 
nicus would leave the province open to his ambition. 

LXXL. The disorder intermitting for a short time, Germanicus 
had an interval of hope. But the fatal moment was approaching: 
‘he sunk into a mortal langour; and, finding himself near his end, 
took leaye of his friends in words to the following effect : “ Were 
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I todiea natural death, yet, thus cut off in the bloom’ ee life from 
my family, my children, awd my country, I might think it hard, 
and call the gods severe in their dispensations. Falting, as T now 
do, a victim to the iniquity of Piso and his wife Plancina, I leave 





~ with you, my friends, the request ofa dying man. You know 


the indignities that provoked me beyond all enduring; you know 
> the snarcs that have been laid for me, and you see the anguish 
of heart that brings me prematurely to my grave: relate the 
whole to my father aud my brother (a). The friends, whom 
prosperity connected with me; my relations, more closely united 
by the ties of blood, will hear the story with indignation; ever, 
envy, that never fails to persecute the living, will dropa tear over 
my remains. All will lament the fate of an unhappy prince, 
whom they saw flourishing in the smiles of fortune, a conqueror 
in so many battles, yet at last snatched away by the artifices of, 


, female malice (b). It will be yours to appeal to the senate * 


yours to ihyoke the vengeance of the laws; and yours to shew” 
‘your friendship, not by unavailing tears, but by executing my last, 
commands, In that consists the noblest duty, the best tribute to 
the memory of the dead. Even strangers who never saw me will 
be touched with sympathy; and you, my friends, if I was ever 
dear to you, if you followed my person, and not my fortune, you 
‘will revenge my fall. - Shew to the Roman people, my afflicted 
wife, the grand-daughter of Augustus ; shew my children, my six 
unhappy orphans. ‘ Compassion will he on the side of the prose- 
cutors; and should my enemies attempt to screen themselves by 
pleading secret orders, mankind will either not believe them, or, 
believing, will not forgive them.” The friends of the dying prince‘ 
clasped his hand, and bound themselves by a solemn al to re- 
venge his death, or perish in the attempt. ” 

LXXIL. Germanicus turned to his wife, and fixing his eyes 
upon her, earnestly conjured her by the memory of her husband, 
and by their mutual children, to abate from the pride’ and fierce- 
ness of her disposition. To bend to the stroke of adversity, and, 
at her return to Rome not to provoke by vain competition the re- 
sentment of enemies too high in power, was all that now was left. 
—Thus far with an audible voice: he then whispered a secret 
caution, which was supposed to point at the malignity of Tibe- 
rius. Ina short time after he breathed his last. The provinces 
lamented their loss; he was honoured by kings, and regrctted by* 
the neighbouring nations ; such was his equal behaviour to the al-. 
lies of Rome, and such the humanity that endeared him even to 
the enemy. Graceful in his person, he charmed by bis affability x 
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beloved; swhen heard; admired, when only seen; and, in the 
highest elevation, great without arrogance (a), he maintained 
the-dignity of his rank, yet never gave envy reason t6 repine at 
his" success. 

LXXIIL ‘The funeral was plain and simple, without pomp or 
pageantry. No images (a) were carried in the procession. Fond 
remembrance, and the praises due to virtue, were the best decora- 
tions. Between him and Alexander men formed a parallel: his 
time of life, the graces of his person, the manner of bis death, 
and the small distance between the places where ‘both expired, 
gave room for the comparison. Both, it was observed, were of 
a comely form; both of illustrious birth ; neither of them much 
exceeding the thirtieth year of his age: and both died in a foreign 

- land, cut off by domestic treachery. But Germanicus had quali- 
ties peculiar to himself: he was mild and gracious to his friends, 
in his pleasures temperate, an affectionate husband, and by one 
wife the father of a numerous issue. Nor was his military cha- 
:racter any way inferior; he had the bravery of Alexander, with- 
out his rashness ; and, if he had not been recalled from Germany, 
where he gained so many signal victories, the entire conquest of 
that country had crowned his operations with immortal glory. 
The power of the state was never in his hands. Had he pos- 
‘sessed the sole authority, with the royal title, and the prergative 
of a prince, the progress of bis arms would have made hitt equal 
to the conqueror of Darius; while, on the side of virtue, his cle- 
mency, his moderation, his temperance, and other amiable quali- 
ties, gave him a decided superiority. ‘The body lay in state in 

“the forum at Antioch, where the funeral ceremony was performed, 
Whether any symptoms of poison were discovered (4), is uneer- 
tain, ‘The people were divided into opposite partics, and their 
opinions varied accordingly. Some lamented the deceased prince, 
and, in minds so prepossessed, suspicion amounted to proof; 
others warped into the interests of Piso; and all pronounced ac- 
cording to the bias of their inclinations. 

LXXIV. In this juncture, who was the fit person to govern the 
province, became the subject of debate. A council for this pur- 
pose was held by the commanders of the legions, and all of sena- 
torian rank, then on the spot. A number of candidates appeared. 
After a short strueete, the contest lay between Vibius Marsus and 
Cneius Sentius. The question hung for some time in suspense. 
Marsus at length withdrew his pretensions ; willing to yield toa 
senior officer, who shewed himself ambitious of the honour. The 
first step of the new governor was to scnd to Rome a woman of. 
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the name of Martina, well known throughout the province for 
her practices in the trade of poisoning, and also for her intimacy 
with Plancina, This measure was adopted at the request of Vi- 
tellius (a), Veranius, and a number of others, who were then 
actually busy in collecting evidence, and preparing the charge 
with as much assiduity, as if the prosecution had been already 
commenced in due form of law. 

LXXV. Meanwhile Agrippina, pierced to the heart, and her 
health impaired by affliction, resolved, notwithstanding, to sur- 
mount every obstacle that might retard the hand of justice. She 
embarked for Italy with the ashes of Germanicus, and her orphan 
children, All eyes beheld her with compassion: all were grieved 
that a woman of the highest distinction, so lately happy with the 
best of men, and in the splendour of a court seen with universal 
homage, should undertake a melancholy voyage, with the urn of” 
him she loved, not sure of a just revenge, alurmed for herself, and 
by the fruitfulness of her marriage-bed exposed to calamities yet 
unknown. Piso was at the isle of Cocs, THe there received ad- 
vice that Germanicus was no more, Transported with joy beyond 
all bounds, he hastened io the temples, and offered victims as a 
public thanksgiving. Plancina was still more extravagant: she 
laid aside her mourning for a deceased sister, to celebrate in her 
gayest apparel an cyent so grateful to her heart. 

LEXVIL The centurions flocked in crowds to Piso, assuring 
him tbat the legions were devoted to his service, and for that rea- 
son exhorted him to resutie a command najustly taken frém him, 
Piso called a council of his friends: his son, Marcus Piso, was for 
his returning to Rome without delay. ‘¢ What had been done, 
might well be justified: suspicions, unsupported by proof, would 
soon evaporate ; and vague reports were of no moment. The long 
contention with Germanicus might perhaps be censured : it was 
unpopular, but could not amount toacrime. Piso had lost his 
government, and by that circumstance the rage of his cuemies 
would be appeased. To return to Syria, were to enter into a civil 
war with Sentius. The centurious and soldicrs were not to be 
trusted. The memory of Germanicus was still recent: and that 
affection for the Cwsarian family, which had taken root in the 
minds of all, would operate throughout the army.” 

LXXVII. Domitius Celer, the intimate friend of Piso, was. of 
a contrary opinion, ‘“ The opportunity,” he said, ‘ should be 
seized without delay. Piso, and not Sentius, was the legal go- 
vernor of Syria: the pretorian jurisdiction, the ensigns of magis- 
tracy, and the command of the legions, were committed to his 
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care. If the sword must be drawn, who had so much tight on 
his side as the person, who received the commission from the em- 
peror? Public rumour should not be too soon encountered. Give 
the report of the day time to grow stale, and it dies of itself. In 
the first heat of prejudice, innocence itself has often fallen a vic- 
tim to popular clamour. If Piso, at the head of an army, stood 
at bay with his enemies, new emergencies, which no wisdom 
could foresee, might unexpectedly assist his cause. Why should 
he hasten to the capital? Was it his interest to enter Rome with 
Agrippina bearing the urn of Germanicus ? Did he mean, unheard 
and undefended, to try the effect of female lamentation, or to be 
hurried to execution by the fury of a licentious rabble? Livia, it 
is true, is of your party, and Tiberius will favour you; but both 
will act in secret: and, in fact, none will grieve for Germanicus 
with so much ostentation of sorrow, as they who, in their hearts, 
rejoice at the event.” 

LXXVIIL The turbulent genius of Piso was easily satisfied 
with this reasoning, He dispatched letters to Tiberius, charging 
Germanious with pride and luxury; and farther complaining, that, 
with views of ambition, he had driven out of Syria the lawful go- 
vernor, duly appointed by the emperor. That governor, he add- 
ed, would now resume the command ; and, by a faithful discharge 
of so important. a trust, demonstrate his zeal for the public ser- 
vice. ‘Thus determined, he ordered Domitius to sail for Syria; 
keeping as much as possible in the open sea, without touching at 
any of the islands, or approaching too near to the main land. Mean- 
while, deserters crowded in from all quarters. Piso formed them 
into companies; he armed the lowest followers of the army, and 
with this hasty levy embarked for the continent. He had not long 
been landed, when a body of recruits, marching to the legions in 
Syria, fell in his way. He drew them over to his party, and by 
circular letters demanded succours from the petty kings of Cilicia. 
The younger Piso, though he had objected to the measure, was 
not inactive in his father’s service. 

LXXIX. Piso’s fleet, and that which conveyed Agrippina, met 
near the coast of Lycia and Pamphilia. They beheld each other 
with animosity, Both parties were cager to come to action; but 
they passed each other, content with th rowing out. reproaches and 
opprobrious language. Vibius Marsus summoned Piso “to appear 
at Rome, and stand his trial.” Piso answered with derision, “ that 
he would be sure to attend, when the pretor, vested with juris- 
diction in matters of poison, had cited the partics and appointed 
aday,” Meanwhile Domitius, whohad landed at Laodicea, in 
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the province of Syria, advanced towards the winter-quarters of 
the sixth legion; expecting, in that corps, to find the minds of 
the men ripe for mutiny and desertion. By the vigilance of Pa= 
cuvius, who commanded in those parts, the attempt was frus- 
trated, Sentius, by letters to Piso, complained of these proceed- 
ings; at the same time warning him neither to corrupt the armiy, 
nor disturb the peace of the province. His next care was to 
draught from the legions all such soldiers as were known to be 
attached to Germanicus, or adverse to his enemies. He repre- 
sented the attempts of Piso as an invasion of the imperial dignity, 
and a war against the commonwealth, Having excited the ardour 
of his men, he marched into Cilicia, prepared to decide the dis 
pute by force of arms. 

LXXX. Piso found himself pressed on every side, and yet was 
determined not to abandon his enterprise. He seized a strong 
hold in Cilicia, called the castle of Celendris. With a body of 
deserters, incorporated with the recruits lately intercepted, and 
the auxiliaries sent by the kings of Cilicia, he threw himself into 
the place, resolved to hold out to the last. To his forces he added. 
his own slaves, and those of Plancina, forming all together a num- 
ber equal toa legion, ‘I'o excite their courage, he complained 
aloud that he, the governor appointed by Tiberius, was driven 
out of the province, not by the legions (for they invited him to 
return} but by Sentius, who, with the specious colour of public 
motives, varnished over his own private animosity. He told his 
troops, that they had only to shew themselves in force, and the 
affair would bedecided, The soldiers of the adverse party, at the 
sight of Piso, whom they hailed the father of the legions, would 
lay down their arms, and submit to the man who not only had 
justice on his side, but, if neccssary, courage and resolution to 
maintain his rights. Having thus exhorted his people, he drew 
them out before the walls of the castle, on the summit of a craggy 
hill. The place was every where else surrounded by the sea. 
The veterans, under Sentius, advanced in regular order. A body 
of reserve followed to support them. On one side were seen skill 
and bravery: on the other, nothing but the advantage of the 
ground ; no courage to incite ; no hope to animate; and no war- 
like weapons, but only such rustic tools as the men were able to 
snatch up in the first tumult of a dangerous enterprise. An en- 
gagement followed; but the victory was no longer in suspense, 
than while the Romans were employed in forcing their way up 
the ascent of the hill. ‘The steep being surmounted, the Cilicians 
fled for shelter to their fortifications. 
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LXXXI. The fleet under the command of Sentius lay at an- 
chor under the walls of Celendris. Piso made a sally, with intent 
to seize the ships. Being repulsed, he shewed himself before the 
works of the castle; he complained of cruel injustice, and tried 
by the force of pathetic language to soften the legions in his fa- 

_vour; he called upon individuals by name, and by ample promi- 
ses hoped to raise a spirit of sedition. His success was such, that 
an cagle-bearer of the sixth legion deserted to him with his stand- 
ard. Sentius resolved to carry the place by assault. The signal 
for the charge was given; scaling-ladders were advanced to the 
walls f the foremost in courage began to mount to the top of the 
works; while an incessant volley of darts, and stones, and flaming 
brands, was poured in upon the garrison. Piso desired to capitu- 
late. He offered to lay down his arms, upon condition that he 
should remain in the castle till the emperor’s pleasure touching 
the government of the province should be finally declared. The 
proposition was rejected. Sentius allowed him safe-conduct to 
Italy,-and shipping for his passage: no other terms were granted. 

LXXXIL. The indisposition of Germanicus was-known at 
Rome some time before his death. The news, like all distant in- 
telligence, increased every moment, and bad was made worse by 
exaggeration. Gricf and loud complaints filled every quarter of 
the city, “ Was it for this that Germanicus was sent to distant 
regions? For this, was the province of Syria assigned to Piso ? 
This is the consequence of private interviews between Livia and 
Plancina! When Drusus, the father of Germanicus, died, it was 
observed by men of reflection, and observed with truth, that if 
the son of a despotic prince is the friend of civil liberty, his father 
never forgives his virtues. It was for this that Drusus and Ger- 
manicus were snatched away from the Roman people. They in- 
tended to restore the old constitution, and they perished in the 
cause.” Such were the sentiments that prevailed at Rome. The 
fatal news at length arrived. In that moment the passions of 
men knew no bounds. Without waiting for an edict of the ma- 
gistrates, or a degree of the senate, a cessation of all business took 
place; the courts of justice were deserted ; houses were shut up; 
shricks and groans burst out, and at intervals a deep and awful 
silence followed. 

~ A general mourning covered the face of the city. The exterior 
forms of grief were observed, but the anguish of the heart surpass- 
ed all outward shew. It happened, before Germanicus expired, that 
certain traders from Syria arrived at Rome with favourable ac- 
counts. What was wished, was easily bglicved. The news spread 
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with rapidity; he who heard imperfectly made his report with 
additions; others did the same; and thus the story went on, ga- 
thering strength from rhouth to mouth, and diffusing universal joy. 
The populace ran wild through the streets: they threw open the 
gates of the temples/a ); night came on; the hurry still continued; 
assertion grew more confident in the dark, and credulity listened 
with a greedy ear. Tiberius saw the delusion, but calmly left it 
to its own futility. Time disclosed the truth; the people re- 
newed their sorrow with redoubled violence, as if the prince had 
been torn from them a second time. 

LXXXIII. The senate met to decree honourstohis: 
Friendship put itself to the stretch, and men of talents exhausted 
their invention. It was voted that the name of Germanicus should 
be inserted in the Salian Hymn (a), that a curule chair, adorned 
with a civic crown, should be placed in the college of Augustan 
priests; that his statue, wrought in ivory, should be carried in 
the procession of the Circensian games; that the vacancy made 
by his death in the list of flamens and augurs, should be filled from 
the Julian_family only. ‘Triumphal arches were ordered to be 
erected at Rome, on the Rhine, and mount Amanus in Syria, with 
inscriptions setting forth the splendour of his actions, and, im di- 
rect terms, declaring that he died in the service of his country. 
At Antioch, where his remains were burnt, a mausoleum was 
ordered; and at Epidaphne, where he died, a tribunal in honour 
of his memory. Of the several statues, and the places where they 
were to be worshipped, it would be difficult to give a regular cata- 
logue. It was farther proposed that a shield of pure gold (b), 
exceeding the ordinary size, should be dedicated to him in the 
place allotted to orators of distinguished eloquence. Tiberius 
overruled the motion, declaring his intention to order one of the 
common size, and the usual metal. Superior rank, he said, did 
not confer superior eloquence. A place among the great writers 
of antiquity would be sufficient honour. The equestrian order 
came to a resolution, that the troop called the youthful squadron 
should for the future take its name from Germanicus ; and that 
his image should be carried at the head of their annual cavalcade, 
on the ides of July. Of these several institutions, many are still 
subsisting ; some fell into disuse; and others by length of time 
have been abolished. es 

LXXXIV. While the tears of the public still flowed for Ger- 
manicus, Livia, the sister of that prince, and the wife of Drusus, 
was delivered of two sons at a birth, In families of inferior rank, 
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events of this kind are rare, and always matter of joy: Tiberius 
was transported beyond measure. He had the vanity to boast be- 
fore the senate, that so singular a blessing had never happened to 
any Roman of equal dignity. It was the policy of that subtle 
spirit to extract from every occurrence, and even from chance, 
something that tended to his own glory. The people, however, 
did not sympathize with the emperor. They saw, with regret, 
the family of Drusus increasing, and that of Germanicus in dan- 
ger of being eclipsed. 

LXXXV. In the course of this year, several decrees against 
the licentiousness of female manners passed the senate, Jt was 
ordained by a law, that no woman whose grandfather, father, or 
husband was a Roman knight, should be allowed to make her 
person venal, The profligacy of Vistilia, descended from a father 
of pretorian rank, gave rise to this regulation. She presented 
herself before the zdiles, and in form made a public profession of 
lewdness (a) according to the rule established in ancient times, 
when women, registered as harlots by the magistrate, had the pri- 
vilege of leading a life of debauchery. The principle of that law 
was, that the very act of professing the character of a prostitute 
would be a punishment, and perhaps operate asa restraint. Titi- 
dius Labeo, the husband of Vistilia, was cited to assign a reason 
why so abandoned a woman had not been brought to condign pu- 
nishment. To exculpate himself, he alleged that the sixty days 
(6), allowed by law for the consultatious necessary in matters of 
that nature, were not elapsed. Satisfied with the answer, the 
fathers thought it sufficient to proceed against the adultress. She 
was banished to the isle of Seriphos. The Avgyptian (c) and 
Jewish ceremonies were the next subject of debate. By a decree 
of the senate, four thousand of that description, the descendants 
of enfsanchised slaves, all infected with foreign superstition, and 
of age to carry arms, were transperted to the island of Sardinia, 
to make war upon the freebooters, who plundered the inhabitants, 
and ravaged the country. If the whole number died in that un- 
wholesome climate, the loss, it was said, would be of no kind 
of moment. The remaining sectaries were ordered, at a certain 
day, to depart out of Italy, unless before that tune they renounced 
their impious worship. 

LXXXVI. The choice of a vestal virgin, in the room of Occia, 
who had been, with the greatest sanctity of manners, president 
of the order during the space of seven-and-fifty years, was by 
Tiberius referred to the senate. Fonteius Agrippa, and Domitius 
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Pollio, made each of them an offer of his daughter. The emperor 
commended their zeal for the public service. The daughter of 
Pollio was preferred. Her mother had never known but one hus- 
band, and, still continuing to live with him, gave an example of 
conjugal fidelity; whereas the divorce of Agrippa was considered 
asa blemish in the family. That reason, and that only, deter- 
mined the present choice. The repulse of the disappointed can- 
didate was softened by a present of a thousand great sesterces, 
granted by Tiberius. 

LXXXVIL. To appease the clamours of the people about the 
exorbitant price of corn, the sum to be paid by the purchaser was 
ascertained, Tiberius undertaking to grant a bounty of two ses- 
terces on the measure (a), as an encouragement to the vender, 
On this, as on former occasions, he refused the title of FarHER 
or ais Country. He even censured, with a degree of asperity, 
the zeal of those who gave him the appellation of Lorn anp 
Masrer, and wanted to dignify his administration with the epi- 
thet of Divine (6). In this manner, eloquence was confined 
within narrow limits. What topic could be safely handled? The 
emperor was the enemy of civil liberty, and he destested flattery. 

LXXXVIII. In the memoirs of some of the senators of that 
day, and also in the works of contemporary writers, mention, I 
find, is made of letters from Adgandestrius, prince of the Cat- 
tians, which were read in the senate. They contained a proposal 
to dispatch Arminius, provided poison for that purpose were sent 
from Rome. The answer was magnificent: the German was told 
that the Roman people were in the habit of waging war, not by 
fraud and covert stratagem, but sword in hand and in the field of 
battle. In this instance, Tiberius vied with the generals of 
ancient Rome, who with scorn rejected the scheme of poisoning 
Pyrrhus (a), and even delivered up the traitor who harboured 
that base design. 

Arminius, however, did not long survive. The Roman army 
being withdrawn from Germany, and Maroboduus ruined, he had 
the ambition to aim at the sovereign power. The independent 
spirit of his countrymen declared against him. A civil war ensued. 
Arminius fought with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, and fell 
at last by the treachery of his own relations: a man of warlike 
genius, and, beyond all question, the deliverer of Germany. He 
had not, like the kings and generals of a former day, the infancy 
of Rome to cope with: he had to struggle with a great and flou- . 
rishing empire; he attacked the Romans in the meridian of their 
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glory. He stood at bay for a number of years with equivocal 
success; sometimes victorious, often defeated, but in the issue of 
the war still unconquered. He died at the age of seven-and-thirty, 
after twelve years of fame and power. In the rude poetry of the 
Barbarians (6), his name is celebrated to this hour: unknown 
indeed to the annalists of Greece, who embellish nothing but 
their own story. Even amongst the Romans, the character of 
this iustrious chief has met with little justice, absorbed as the 
people are in their veneration of antiquity, while to the virtue of 
their own times they remain insensible and incurious. 
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Coxtexts.—Boox I1.—L Agrippina arrives at Brundusium with the 
ashes of Germanicus. Her journey to Rome: the attention paid to 
her by the municipal towns: the behaviour of Tiberius and Livia. 
The funeral ceremony. VII. Drusus once more sent into Illyricum, 
VILL Piso arrives at Rome: he is accused of poisoning Germanicus. 
He pleads in his own defence: despairs of his cause, and puts him- 
self to death. XX. Tacfarinas renews the war in Africa, but is 
repulsed by Lucius Apronius. XX. Lepida Emilia accused of adul- 
tery and poisoning : she is tried and condemned. XX¥V. The law, Pa- 
pia Poppea, restrained and moderated by Tiberius. XXVIL The 
origin of laws, and their changes. XXX. Death of L. Volusius and 
Sallustius Crispus, two eminent men. XXXI. Tiberius retires inta 
Campania. XXXII. Tacfarinas raises new commotions in Africa. 
Junius Blesus made proconsul, XXXVII. Certain Roman knights» 
condemned on the law of majesty. XX XVIII. Commations in Thrace. 
XL. A revolt of sencral cities in Gaul. Julius Sacrovir, and Julius 
Florus, head the insurrection: they are both defeated. XLIX. C. 
Lutorius Priscus, a Roman knight, charged, for having tritten a 
poem, with a breach of the law of majesty, and put to death by the 
senate. LI, Tiberius affects to disapprove: his ambiguous letters on 
the occasion. LIL. Laws proposed to restrain the luxury of the times. 
LUE. Opinion of Tiberius on that subject : the reform is dropt. LVI, 
Drusus associated to his father Tiberius in the tribunitian power, 
LVI. The priest of Jupiter not allowed totbe chosen governor of a 
province. LX. The number of sanctuaries in Greece; their rights 
examined, and regulations made. LXVI. C. Silanus accused of ex- 
tortion, and violated majesty : he is condemned and banished. LX XIU. 
Tacfarinas sends ambassadors to Tiberius, demanding lands, or de« 
nouncing perpetual war. LXXIV. Blasus stops his progress, and 
takes his brother prisoner. LXXV. The death of two eminent 
citizens, and their characters. LXXVI. The death of Junia, sister 
to M. Brutus, and widow of Cassius: her will and funeral, 


These transactions include three years. 


Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls. 
773 20 M. Valerius Messala, C. Aurelius Cotta. 
774 Q1 Tiberius, 4th time; Drusus, his son, 2d time. 
775 22, D. Haterius Agrippa, C. Sulpicius Galba, 
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AGRIPPINA pursued her voyage without intermission. Neié 
ther the rigour of the winter, nor the rough navigation in that 
season of the year, could alter her resolution, She arrived at the 
island of Corcyra, opposite to the coast of Calabria. At that place 
she remained a few days, to appease the agitations of a mind 
pierced to the quick, and not yet taught in the school of affliction 
to submit with patience. The news of ‘her arrival spreading far 
and wide, the intimate friends of the family, and most of the of+ 
ficers, who had served under Germanicus, with a number of stran- 
gers from the municipal towns, some to pay their court, others 
carried along with the current, pressed forward in crowds to the 
city of Brundusium, the nearest and most convenient port. As 
soon as the fleet came in sight of the harbour, the sea-coast, the 
walls of the city, the tops of houses, aud every place that gave _ 
even a distant view, were crowded with spectators. Compassion 
throbbed in every breast. In the hurry of their first emotions, 
men knew not what part to act; should they receive her with ac- 
clamations ? or would silence best suit the occasion? Nothing was 
settled. The fleet entered the harbour, not with the alacrity 
usual among mariners, but with a slow and solemn sound of the 
oar, impressing deeper melancholy on every heart. 

Agrippina came forth, leading two of her children (a), with 
the urn of Germanicus in her hand, and her eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon that precious object. A general groan was heard. Men _ 
and women, relations and strangers, all joined in one promiscuous 
scene of sorrow, varied only by the contrast between the attend- 
ants of Agrippina, and those who now received the first impression. 
The former appeared with a languid air; while the latter, yield- 
ing to the sensation of the moment, broke out with all the vehe- 
mence of recent grief. 

II. Tiberius had ordered to Brundusium two pretorian cohorts. 
The magistrates of Calabria, Apulia, and Campania, had it in 
command to pay every mark of honour to the memory of the em- 
peror’s son. The urn was borne on the shoulders of the centu- 
tions and tribunes, preceded by the colours, not displayed with 
military pomp, but drooping in disorder, with all the negligence 
o€ grief. The fasces Wereinverted. In the colonies through which 
they passed, the populace in mourning, and the knights in their 
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jparple yobes, threw into the flames rich petiuinee spices and gar- 
ments, with other funeral offerings, according to the ability of 
the place. Even from distant towns the people came in crowds 
to meet the procession ; they presented victims ; they erected al- 
tars to the gods of departed souls, and by their lamentations 
marked their sense of the public calamity. Drusus advanced as 
far as ‘Terracina, accompanied by Claudius (a), the brother of 
Germanicus, and the children of the deceased prince that had 
been left at Rome. ‘The consuls, Marcus Vaicrius Messala, and 
Marcus Aurelius Cotta, who a little before had entered on their 
inagistracy, with the whole senate, and a numerous body of citi- 
zeus, went out to meet the melancholy train, The road was 
crowded; no order kept, no regular procession; they walked, and 
wept, as inclination prompted. Flattery had no share in the bu- 
siness: where the court rejoiced in secret, men could not weep 
themselves into favour. Tiberius indeed dissembled, but he 
could not deceive. Through the thin disguise the malignant 
heart was seeh. 

JI. Neither the emperor nor his mother appeared in public. 
They imagined, perhaps, that to he scen in a state of affliction, 
tight derogate from their dignity; or, the better reason was, that 
a number of prying eyes might unmask their inmost sentiments. 
Tt does not appear, either in the historians of the time, or in the 
public journals, that Antonia (a), the mother of Germanicus, took 
any part in the funeral ceremony. Agrippina, Drusus, Claudius, 
and the rest of the prince’s relations, are registered by name: but 
of Antonia no mention is made, She was probably hindered from 
attending by want of health, or the sensibility of a mother might 
he unequal to so severe a trial. ‘To speak my own opinion, I am 
inclined to’ believe that nothing but the emperor and his mother 
could restrain her from the last human office to her son, If alt 
three absented theniselves, equal affliction might be inferred ; and 
the uncle and grandmother might be supposed to find a precedent 
in the conduct of the mother. 

IV. The day on which the remains of Germanicus were depo- 
sited in the tomb of Augustus, was remarkable for sorrow in vari- 
ous shapes. A deep and mournful silence prevailed, as if Rome 
was become a desert ; and at intervals the general groan of a dis- 
tracted multitude broke forth at once. The streets were crowded ; 
the Field of Mars glittered with torches; the soldiers were under 
arms; the magistrates appeared without the ensigns of their au- 
thority ; and the people stood ranged in their several tribes, AH, 
with one voice, despaired of the commonwealth ; they spoke their 
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minds without reserve, in the anguish of their hearts forgetting 
the master that reigned over them. Nothing, however, touched 
Tiberius so near, as the decided affection of the people for A grips 
pina, who was styled the ornament of her country, the only blood 
of Augustus, and the last remaining model of ancient manners. 
With hands upraised, the people invoked the gods, imploring 
them to protect the children of Germanicus from the malice of 
pernicious enemies. : ae 
V. There were at that time men of reflection who thought the 
whole of the ceremony short of that funeral pomp which the oc- 
casion required. The magnificence displayed in honour of Dru- 
sus, the father of Germanicus, was put in contrast to the pre+ 
sent frugality. “ Augustus, in the depth of winter, went as far 
as Ticimum to mect the body ; and, never quitting it afterwards, 
entered the city in the public procession. ‘The bier was decorated: 
with the images of the Claudian and the Livian families: tears 
were shed in the forum; a funeral oration was delivered from the 
rostrum ; and every honour, as well of ancient as of modern inven- 
tion, was offered to the memory of the deceased, . How different 
was the case at present! ven the distinctions usually granted 
to persons of illustrious rank, were refused to Germanicus. ‘I'he. 
body was committted to the funeral pile in a foreign Jand; that 
was-an act of necessity ; but, to compensate for the first deficiency, 
too much could not be done. One day's journey was all that a 
brother performed. The uncle did not so much as go to the city- 
gate, Where now the usage of ancient times? Where the bed. 
on which the image of the deceased lay in state? Where the 
verses in honour of departed virtue? Where the funeral pane+ 
gyric, and the tear that embalms the dead? If real tears were 
not ready to gush, where, at least, were the forms of grief? and 
where the decency of pretended sorrow ?” : 
VIL. Tiberius was not ignorant of what passed. To appease the 
murmurs of the people, he issued a proclamation, in which it wag 
observed, “ that eminent men had at various times fallen in the 
service of their country, though noné were so sincerely lamented 
as Germanicus. The regret shewn on the present occasion, did 
honour to the virtue of the people, and the imperial dignity ; but 
grief must have its bounds, ‘That which might be proper in pri- 
vate families, or in petty states, would ill become the grandeur of 
a people (a) who gave laws to the world, Recent affliction must 
have its course. The heart overflows, and in that discharge finds 
ita best relief. It was now time to act with fortitude. Julius. 
Cesar () lost an ouly daughter; Augustus saw his grandsons 
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prematurely snatched away; but their grief was inward only. 
They bore the stroke of affliction with silent dignity. If the au- 
thority of ancient times were requisite, conjunctures might be 
Mentioned, in which the Roman people saw, with unshaken con- 
stancy, the loss of their generals, the overthrow of their armies, 
and the destruction of the noblest familics. Whatever may be 
the fate of noble,families, the commonwealth is immortal. Let 
all resume their former occupations; and, since the (c) the Me- 
galensian games were near at hand, let the diversions of the season 
assuage the general sorrow.” 
': VIL. The vacation from public business was now concluded. 
The people returned to their ordinary functions, and Drusus set_ 
out for the army in Illyricum. At Rome, in the mean time, all 
were impatient to see Piso brought to justice. That an offender 
of such magnitude should be suffered to roam at large through 
the delightful regions of Asia and Achaia, roused the general in- 
dignation. By such contumacy the law was eluded, and the evi- 
dence was growing weaker every day. The fact was, Martina, 
that notorious dealer in poison, whom Sentius, as has been men- 
tioned, ordered to be conveyed to Rome, died suddenly at Brun- 
dusium. Poison was said to have been found in the tangles of her 
hair, But no trace of suicide appeared on any part of her body. 

VIII. Piso, taking his measures in time, sent his son to Rome 
with instructions to preposscss thc emperor in his, favour. He 
went himself to seck an interview with Drusus; persuaded that 
he should find the prince not so much exasperated at the loss of 
a brother, as pleased at an event that delivered him from a rival. 
The son arrived at Rome.. Tiberius, to shew that nothing was 
prejudged, gave the youth a gracious reception; adding the pre- 
sents usually bestowed on persons of rank on their return from 
the provinces. Drusus saw the elder Piso, and frankly told him 
that if what was rumoured abroad appeared to be founded in truth, 
the charge demanded his keenest resentment ; but he rather hoped 
to find. the whole unsupported by proof, that no man might de- 
serve to suffer for the death of Germanicus. ‘Phis answer was 
given in public; no private audience was admitted, The prince, 
it is generally believed, had his lesson from Tiberius; it being 
improbable that a young man of a free and open disposition, un- 
hackneyed in the ways of business, could have acted with that 
guarded reserve, which marked the veteran in politics. 

IX. Piso crossed the gulf of Dalmatia (a), and, leaving his 
ships at Ancona, went forward to Picenum... From that place he 
pursued his journey on the Flamminian road, and on his way met 
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a legion marching from Pannonia to Rome, in order to proceed 
from thence to serve in Africa. This incident was variously can. 
vassed by the people. A criminal, it was said, presumes to join 
the soldiers on their march, and even waylays them at their quars. 
ters, to curry favour with his military friends. Piso heard of 
these complaints, and, to.avoid suspicion, or because it is the na- 
ture of guilt to be always wavering and irresolute, at Narni he 
embarked on the Nar, and, sailing down the Tiber, landed on the 
Field of Mars, near the tomb of the Cesars. This was another 
cause of popular discontent: in open day, amidst a crowd of spec» 
tators, he and his wife Plancina made their appearance; the for- 
mer surrounded by a tribe of clients, and the latter by a trainvof 
female attendants; all with an air of gaiety, bold, erect, and-come 
fident. Piso’S house overlooked the forum; preparations were 
made for a. sumptuous entertainment; the scene was adorned 
with splendid decorations ; and, from the nature of the situation, 
nothing could remain a secret, the whole was exposed to the 
public eye. 

X. On the following day Fulcinius Trio exhibited an accusa- 
tion hefore the consuls, ‘To this proceeding Vitellius, Veranius, 
and others, who had attended Germanicus into Asia, made strong 
objections; alleging that Trio had not so much as a odfbur to 
entitle him to the conduct of the prosecution. As to themselves, 
they did not mean to stand forth as accusers; but they had-the 
last commands of Germanicus, and to the facts within their know-~ 
ledge intended to appear as witnesses. ‘Irio waved his -pretens 
sions, but still claimed a right to prosecute for former misde- 
meanors. That liberty was allowed. Application was made to 
the emperor, that the cause might be heard before himself. The 
request was perfectly agreeable to the accused party, who was 
not to learn that the senate and the people were prejudiced against 
him. ‘Fiberius, he knew, was firm enough to resist popular cla~ 
mour; and, in conjunction with Livia, had acted an underhand 
part in the business. Besides this, the truth he thought would be 
better investigated before a single judge, than in a mixed assem- 
bly, where intrigue and party-violence too often prevailed. Tibe- 
rius, however, saw the importance of the cause, and felt the ims 
putations (a) thrown out against himself, To avoid a situation 
so nice and difficult, he consented to liear in the presence of a few 
select friends, the heads of the charge, with the answers of the 
defendant; and then refgrred the whole to the consideration. of 
the senate. "¢€ ee 
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‘XI. During these transactions, Drusus returned from Ilyricum. 
’ Fer the captivity of Maroboduus, and the prosperous events of 
the preceding summer, an ovation had been decreed by the se- 
nate; but he chose to postpone that hononr, and entered the city 
as a private man. Piso moved that Titus Arruntius, ‘T. Vinicius, 
Asinius Gallus, ®serninus Marcellus, and Sextus Pompeius, 
might be assigned as advocates to defend his cause. Under dif- 
ferent pretexts they all excused themselves; and in their room, 
Marcus Lepidus, Lucius Piso, and Livineius Regulus, were ap- 
pointed. ‘The whole city was big with expectation. It remained 
tobe seen how far the friends of Germanicus would act with firm- 
ness; what resources Piso had left; and whether Tiberius would 
speak his mind, or continue, as usual, dark and impenetrable. No 
juncture had ever occurred in which tlie people were so warmly 
interested ; none, when in private discourse men made such dite 
ter reflections; and none, when suspicion harboured such gloo- 
wy apprehensions. ‘ a 
XII. At the next meeting of the senate, Tiberius, in.& ‘preme- 
ditated speech, explained his sentiments. ‘“ Piso,” he observed, 
“had been the friend and chosen lieutenant of Augustus; and 
was lately named, with the approbation of the senate, to assist 
Germéficus in the administration of the eastern provinces. Whe- 
ther, in that situation, he had made it his business, By arrogance - 
and a contentious spirit, to exasperate the prince ; whether he re- 
joiced at his death; and, above all, whether he was accessary to 
it; were questions that called for a strict, but fair inquiry. If he, 
who was only second in command, exceeded the limits of his 
commission, regardless of the duty which he owed to his superior 
officer ; if he beheld the death of Germanicus, and the loss which 
I have sutlered, with unnatural, with fell delight; from that mo- 
ment he becomes the object of my fixed aversion. I forbid him 
to enter my palace; he is my own personal enemy. But the em- 
peror must not revenge the private quarrels of Tiberius, Should 
murder be brought home to him, a crime of that magnitude, which 
in the case of the meanest citizen calls aloud for vengeance, is not 
to be forgiven: it will be yours, conscript fathers, to administer 
consolation to the children of Germanicus ; it will be yours to 
assuage the sorrows of an afflicted father, and a grandmother over+ 
whelmed with grief. ; 
“In the course of the enquiry, it will be material to know 
whether Piso endeavoured, with a seditious spirit, to incite the 
almy toa revolt. Did he try by sinister §rts.to seduce the affec- 
tions of the soldiers > Was his sword drawn to recover possession 
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of the province? Are these things true, or are they the mere sug 
gestions of the prosecutors, with intent to aggravate the charge > 
Their zeal, it must be owned, has been intemperate. By laying 
the body naked at Antioch, and exposing it to public view, what 
good end could be answered? Why were foreign nations alarmed 
with a report of poison, when the fact is still problematical, and 
remains to be tried? I lament the loss of my son, and shall ever 
lament it: but, notwithstanding all my feelings, it is competent 
to the defendant to repel the charge ; he is at liberty to bring for~ 
ward whatever may tend to establish his innocence, and even to 
arraign the conduct of Germanicus, if any blame can be imputed 
to him. It is not for me to abridge any part of the defence. My. 
affections, it is true, are interwoven with the cause: but you wi 
not, for that reason, take imputations for guilt, norsallegations 
for conclusive proof. And since either the ties of conaingnmity,. 
or motives of friendship, have engaged able advocates to patra. S 
nize the party accused, let them exert their zeal, their talents, amd 
their eloquence. In the same manner I exhort the prosecutors 
let them act with the same constancy, with equal ardour. The 
only distinction which the prerogative of the prince can grant, is, 
that the cause shall be tried in this court, and not in the forum; 
in the presence of the senate, not before the common tebunals, 
In all thingS else let the forms of law be observed. The tears of 
Drusus, and my own affliction, are foreign to the question: let no 
man regard our interest: throw it out of the case, and discard 
from-your minds the little calumnies that may glance at myself.” 

XILL. Two days were allowed to the prosecutors to support 
their charge, six to prepare the defence, and three for hearing it. 
Fulcinius Trio began. The ground he took was the avarice and 
tyranny, with which Piso conducted himself, during his admix 
nistration in Spain. This was starting from a period too remote. 
Though convicted on that point, the defendant might still repel 
the present charge; and, if acquitted, he might be guilty of 
higher crimes, Fulcinius was followed by Serveus, Veranius, 
and Vitellius ; all three exerting themselves with equal zeal, but 
the latter with superior eloquence. The points insisted upon 
were—‘ That Piso, incited by malice to Germanicus, and his own 
ambitious views, diffused a spirit of licentiousness through the 
Roman army. He corrupted the soldiery, and suffered the allies 
of Rome to be plundered with impunity. In consequence of those 
pernicious practices, the vile and profligate hailed him rarHer 
OF THE LEGioNs. But his conduct was hostile to all good men, 
and more directly to the friends of Germanicus. Te fill the mea~ 
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sure of his iniquity, he had recourse to magic arts, and the prince 
was destroyed by poison. Piso and his wife Plancina were known 
to haverassisted in superstitious rites and impious sacrifices... And. 
yet the prisoner did not stop there: he was guilty of rebellion; 
he appeared in arms against the state; and, before-he.could be 
brought to justice as a citizen, he was conquered as an enemy.” 

XIV. The defence in every article, except that which related 
to the crime of poison, was weak and ineffectual. The charge of 
debauching the soldiers: by bribery, the rapacity of his creatures, 
and the insults offered to Germanicus, were stubborn facts, and 
could. not be denied, ‘The crime of poisoning seemed to be suf- 
ficiently answered. It was left on weak ground by the managers 
of the prosecution, Ail they had to urge in support of that ar- 
ticle, waga bare allegation, that Piso, at an entertainment given 
by Germanicus, being placed ona couch abvve the prince, had 
contrived with his own bands to mingle poison with the victuals, 
An attempt of the kind, in the midst of servants not his, own, 
-under the eye of numbers, and in the very presence of Germani- 
cus, seemed improbable, and indeed absurd. ‘To refute it alto- 
gether, Piso made a tender of his slaves to be questioned on the 
yack, demanding, at the same time, that the domestics of Ger- 
manict$, who waited that day at table, should undergo the like 

‘examination, But nothing made an impression ofthe judges. 
For different reasons they were all implacable; ‘Tiberius, on ac- 
count of the war levied in Syria; the senators, from a full per- 
suasion that treachery had a hand in the death of Germanicus. 
A motion was made for the production of all letters written to.the 
criminal by Tiberius and Livia, ‘This was opposed with vehe 
mence, not only by Piso, but also by the emperor. The .clamours 
of the populace who surrounded the senate-house, were heard 
within doors. The cry was, if Piso escaped by the judgment of 
the fathers, he should die by the hands of the people. They had 
already seized his statues, and, in their fury, dragged them to the 
place of execution called the Gemoni (a), with intent to break 
them into fragments. By order of ‘Tibcrius they were rescued out 
of their hands. Piso was conveyed home in a litter, guarded by 
a tribune of the pretorian bands: but whether that officer was 
sent to protect him from the populace, or to see justice executed, 
was left to conjecture and vague report. 

XV. Plancina, no less than her husband, was an object of pub- 
lic detestation ; but, protected by court favour, she was thought - 
to be out of the reach of her enemies. What Tiberius would do 
was uncertain. While she supposed herself involved in the fate 
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of Piso, without a 1 gleam of better hope, her language was that:of 
a woman willing to share all chances with her husband, andpif: 
he was doomed to fall, determined to perish with him. ‘Having; 
in the mean time, by the interest of Livia, obtained her pardon, 
she began to change her tone, and pursue a separate interest. 
Finding himself thas abandoned, Piso despaired of his cause. 
Without further struggle, he intended to resign himself to his fate; 
but, by the advice of his sons, he resumed his courage, and once 
more-appeared before the senate. The pfosecution was renewed. 
with vigour; the fathers spoke in terms of acrimony; every thing 
was adverse: and the prisoner plainly saw that his fate was decided. 
In this distress nothing affected him so deeply as the behaviouret 
‘Viberius, who sat in sullen silence, neither provoked to atizers nor 
softened by compassion, with his usual art stifling evegy emotion: 
of the heart. Piso was conducted back to his house. He there 
wrote a few lines, in appearance preparitg his defence for the en+ 
suing day, and having sealed the paper, delivered it to one of his 
freedmen: ‘The usual attentions to his person filled up, his time, 
till, at a late hour of the night, his wife having left the room, 
he ordered the door to be made fast. In the morning he was 
found dead; his throat cut, and his sword lying near him’ on 
the ground. : 

XVI. -t rémember to have heard from men advanced in years; 
that a bundle of papers, not produced at the trial, was often seen 
in the hands of Piso, containing, as his friends attested, the letters 
of Tiberius, full of instructions hostile to Germanicus. Thesé 
documents would have transferred the guilt to the emperor; but, 
by the delusive promises of Sejanus, they were all suppressed,- It 
was also confidently said that Piso did not lay violent hands on 
himself, but died by the stroke of an assassin. For the truth of 
these assertions I do not mean to be answerable; I state the facts 
as I heard them related by men with whom I conversed im my 
youth ; and the anecdotes of such men may be deemed worthy 
of attention. 

‘Tiberius attended the next meeting of the senate. He there 
complained, with seeming anxiety, that the death of Piso was in- 
tended to reflect dishonour on himself. He sent for the freed- 
man, who had received the paper sealed up, 2s already stated, 
and enquired particularly about his master: how he passed the last 
of his days? and what happened in the course of the night? The 

_Tnan answered in some instances with caution, and in others off his’ 
guard. The emperor produced Piso’s letter, and read it to the senate. 
Ie was nearly in the following words: “ Oppressed by the malice of 
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my enemies, and falling under a load of imputed guilt, without a 
friend to espouse the truth, or shelter innocence, I call the im- 
mortal. gods to witness, that to you, Cesar, I have, through life, 
preserved my faith inviolate. For your mother I have ever felt 
the sincerest veneration. I conjure you both to take my sons un- 
der your protection. Cneius Piso is innocent. Nothing that hap- 
pened in Asia can be imputed to him, since he remained, during 
the whole time, at Rome. His brother Marcus, when I yeturned 
to the province of Syria, was strenuous against the measure. 
Would to Heaven that I had yielded to the advice of a young 
man, and that my authority had not silenced all opposition. For 
him I offer up my fervent prayers: let not the errors of the father 
bring down ruin on the son. If in the course of five and forty 
years I haye been devoted to your service; if Augustus made me 
his colleague in the consulship (a); if the remembrance of our 
early friendship can now avail: by all those ties I implore your 
mercy for my unhappy son. It is the request of a dying father; 
the last I shall ever make.” He made no mention 6f Plancina, 
XVII. Tiberius declared his opinion, that Marcus Piso, being 
under the control of his father (a), ought not to be answerable 
for*the civil war. He mentioned the regard due to an illustrious 
house, even lamented the unhappy lot of the deceased, though 
brought upon him by misconduct. He spoke in favdur of Plan- 
cina, but with an air of embarrassment, conscious of his own 
duplicity. The intercession of his mother was a colour for the 
part he acted ; but thinking men were by no means satisfied. On 
the contrary, their hatred of Livia was more embittered than ever. 
They exclaimed without reserve, “ Shall the grandmother admit 
to her presence a woman stained with the blood of her grandson? 
Shall she converse in familiar freedom with a murderess ? Must 
she receive to her arms an abandoned woman, and by her influence 
rescue her from the vengeance of the senate? The laws protect 
the meanest citizen; but in the case of Germanicus they have 
lost their vigour. Vitellius and Veranius poured forth their elo- 
quence in the cause of a prince cut off by treachery, while the 
emperor and his mother side with Plancina. That pernicious 
‘woman may now with impunity continue her trade of poisoning ; 
she may practise her detestable arts on the life of Agrippina and 
her children; she may proceed in her iniquity, and, with the blood 
of an illustrious, but unhappy family, glut the rage of a dissem~- 
bling uncle and a worthless grandmother.” For two days toge- 
ther Rome was amused with a mock-trial of Plancina. Tiberius, 
in the mean time, exhorted Piso's sons to. stand forth in defence 
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of their mother. The charge was opened; the witnesses wereex- 
amined, and the orators spared neither zeal nor cloquence in sup- 
port of the prosecution: no reply was made ; the wretched con+ 
dition of a helpless woman began to operate on the feelings of the 
fathers, and prejudice was melted into pity. Aurelius Cotta, the. 
consul, was the first that gave his vote, according to a settled rule 
(b), whenever the question was put by the emperor. The opi- 
nion of Cotta was, that the name of Piso should be razed out. of 
the public registers; that part of his estate should be confiscated, 
and the rest granted to Cneius Piso, upon condition that he changed 
the family name; and that his brother Marcus, divested of all 
civil honours, should be condemned to banishment for the space 
of ten years, with a sum, however, of fifty thousand great ses« 
terces for his support. In deference to the solicitations of Livia, 
it was proposed to grant a free pardon to Plancina. 

XVIII. ‘This sentence, in many particulars, was mitigated by 
Tiberius. ‘he family name, he said, ought not to be abolished, 
while that of Mark Antony, who appeared in arms against his 
country, as well as that of Julius Antonius (a), who by his in- 
trigues dishonoured the house of Augustus, subsisted still and 
figured in the Roman annals. Marcus Piso was left in possession, 
of his civil dignities and his father’s fortune. Avarice, as {9% been 
already obsérved, was not the passion of Tiberius. On this occa- 
sion, the disgrace incurred by the partiality shewn to Plancina, 
softened his temper, and made him the more willing to extend 
his mercy to the son. Valerius Messalinus moved that a golden 
statue might be erected in the temple of Mars the avenger. An 
altar to vengeance proposed by Cxcina Severus. Both these mo-« 
tions were over-ruled by the emperor. “The principle on which 
he argued was, that public monuments, however proper in cases 
of foreign conquest, were not suited to the present juncture, 
Domestic calamity should be lamented, and as soon as possible 
consigned to oblivion. 

Messalinus added to his motion a vote of thanks to Tiberias 

and Livia, to Antonia, Agrippina, and Drusus, for their zeal in 
bringing to justice the enemies of Germanicus. The name of 
Claudius (>) was not mentioned. Lucius Asprenas desired to 
know whether that omission was intended. The consequence 
was, that Claudius was inserted in the vote. Upon an occasion like 
this, it is impossible not to pause fur a moment, to make a reflec- 
tion that naturally rises out of the subject. When we review 
what has been doing in the world, is it not evident, that in all 
transactions. whether of ancient or of modern date, some strange 
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caprice of fortune turns all fama wisdom to ajo 2? In the junc- 
ture before us, Claudius figured so little on the stage of public 
business, that there was scarce a man in Rome, who did not seem, 
by. the voice of fame and the wishes of the people, designed for 
the sovereign power, rather than the very person, whom late, in 
that instant, cherished in obscurity, to make him, at a future pe- 
yiod, master of the Roman world. 

XIX. The senate, a few days afterwards, on the motion of 'Ti- 
berius, granted the sacerdotal dignity to Vitellius, Veranius, and 
Serveou Fulcinius Trio received a promise of the emperor's fa~ 
vour in his road to honours, but was at the same time admonished 
to restrain the ardour of lis genius, lest, by overheated vehemence, 
he might mar his eloquence. In this manner ended the enquiry 
concerning the death of Germanicus ; a subject which has been 
variously represented, not only by men of that day, but by all sub- 
sequent writers, It remains, to this hour, the problem of history, 
A cloud for ever. hangs over the most important transactions, 
while, on the one hand, credulity adopts for tact the repert of the 
day: and, on the other, politicians warp and disguise the truth : 
between both partics two different accounts go down from age to 
age, and gain strength with posterity. 

thought it time to enjoy the honours of a public entry. 
For this purpose le went out of the city, and having assisted at 
the ceremony of the auspices, returned with the splendour of an 
ovation, Ina few days atter he lost his mother Vipsania (a) = 
of all the children of Agrippa, the only one that died a natural 
death, The rest were brought to a tragic end; some, as is well 
known, by the murderer’s stroke; and others, as is generally be~ 
lieved, by poison or by famine. 

XX. In.the same year ‘I'acfarinas, the Numidian chief, whom 
we have seen defeated by Camillus in a former campaign, once 
more commenced hostilities in Africa. He began by sudden in- 
cursions; depending for his safety on the rapidity of his flight. 
Emboldened by success, he attacked several towns and villages, 
and went off enriched with plunder. At length, at a place near 
the river Pagida (a), he hemmed in a Roman cohort, and held 
them closely besieged. Decrius, a gallant and experienced offi- 
cer, who commanded the fort, considered the blockade as a dis- 
grace to the Roman arms. Having-exhorted his men to face the 
enemy on the open plain, be marched out, and formed in order of 
battle. At the first onset the Barbarians made an impression. ‘lhe 
cohort gave way. Decrius braved every danger. Amidst a vol- 
ley of darts, he opposed his person to step the flight of his men; 
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he called aloud to the standard-bearers, charging them not tom 
cur the shame and infamy of yielding to an-undisciplined rabble, 
a vile collection. of runaways and deserters. His efforts were in- 
effectual: Covered with wounds, and one eye pierced through, 
he still persisted with undaunted valour, till at last, abandoned 
by his troops, he died bravely sword in hand. 

XXI. Lucius Apronius, who had succeeded Camillus as pro- 
consul of Africa, received the account of this defeat with indig- 
nation. The disgrace of the Roman arms touched him more than 
the glory that accrued to the Barbarians. He resolved to expiate’ 
the infamy by a dreadful punishment, founded, indeed, upon an- . 
cient precedent, and recorded in history; but in modern times 
fallen into disuse. He ordered the cohort, whose behaviour had 
been so ignominious, to be decimated (a): every man upor 
whom the lot fell, died under repeated blows of the cudgel. The* 
consequence of this severity was, that a body of five hundred ve- 
terans, stationed in garrison at Thala (4), maintained their post 
against the attempts of ‘lacfarinas, and even routed the troope 
Jately flushed with victory. In thisaction Rufus Helvius, a com- 
mon soldier, obtained the glory of saving the life of a Roman ci- 
tizen, He was rewarded by Apronius with a spear and collar. 
‘Tiberius ordered. the civic crown to be added, observings’at the 
same time, that the proconsul had the power of granting that re- 
ward: yet he censured the omission without asperity, pleased that 
something was reserved for himself, 

‘Tacfarinas, finding his Numidians unwilling, after their defeat, 
to undertake a siege, changed his plan of operations. He chose a 
roving Kind of war; if the Romans advanced, quick in retreat, 
and, as soon as the pursuit was over, wheeling round to hang upon 
the rear. By this desultory mode of skirmishing, the wily African 
baffled and fatigued the Roman army, till having ravaged the 
country near the sea-coast, and loaded his men with booty, he 
was obliged to pitch his camp. In that situation Apronius Ce- 
sianus, son of the proconsul, at the head of the cavalry, the auxi- 
liary cohorts, and a body of light infantry draughted from the les 
gions, gave battle to the Numidian, and, having gained a complete 
victory, obliged him to fly to his wilds and deserts, 

XXII. At Rome, in the mean time, a prosecution was carried 
on against Lepica fa), a woman of illustrious birth, descended 
from the Zmilian family, and great grand-daughter both to-SyHa 
and Pompey. She was married to Publius Quirinius, a citizen af 
great wealth, far advanced in years, but without children to inhe- 
rit hisestate. The wife was charged with an attempt to pass a 
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supposititious child for his legitimate issue. Other articles were 
added ; such as adultery, dealing in poison, and corfsultations with 
Chaldean astrologers concerning the fate of the imperial family. 
Her brother, Manius Lepidus, undertook her defence. Quirinius 
had repudiated her; and yet, after his divorce, attacked her with 
implacable resentment. This circumstance, notwithstanding the 
guilt and infamy of Lepida, rendered her an object of compassion. 
In the course of the proceeding, the real sentiments of Tibe- 
rius eluded all discovery. Fluctuating between opposite pas- 
sions, he mixed and shifted mercy and resentment in such quick 
succession, that where he would fix it was impossible to guess, 
He desired that the crime of violated majesty might be thrown 
out of the case, and, in a short time after, ordered Marcus Servi- 
lius, of consular rank, and the rest of the witnesses, to prove, the 
very facts over which he pretended to draw a veil. He removed 
the slaves of Lepida, who had been placed under a military guard, 
to the custody (6) of the consuls; nor would he suffer them to 
be examined under the torture upon any point that eoncerned 
himself or his family. He exempted Drusus, though consul elect, 
from the rule, that required him to give the first vote. ‘This by 
some was considered as a true republican principle, that the fa+ 
thers give their voices free and uninfluenced by the exam- 
ple of the prince. Others called it a stroke of subfle cruelty ; it 
being by no means probable, that Drusus would decline to speak 
in order of time, if a sentence of condemnation had not been 
already fixed. 

XXIII. The celebration of the public games suspended the 
trial for some days. In that interval, Lepida, accompanied by 
a train of illustrious women, entered the theatre (a): in a pathe-~ 
tic strain she invoked her ancestors; she called on Pompey in his 
own theatre (that monument of grandeur), and addressed herself’ 
to the images of that illustrious man. Her grief made an im- 
pression; tears gushed from the eyes of the people, and, indigna- 
{ion soon succeeding, bitter execrations were thrown out against 
Quirinius; ‘a superannuated dotard, sprung from a mean ex- 
traction, to whom, in the decline of life, a noble dame, formerly 
intended to be the wife of Lucius Czsar, and, by consequence, 
the grand-daughter of Augustus, was joined in wedlock, that he, 
good man! might raise heirs to his estate.” Notwithstanding 
these clamours, the slaves of Lepida were put to the question. 
Their evidence amounted to full proof of her guilt; and, on the 
motion of Rubellius Blandus, she was forbid the use of fire and 
water. Even Drusus gave his consent, though a milder sentence 
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would have been agreeable to the wishes of a considerable nuribest 
By the interest of Scaurus, herformer husband, who had'a daugh« 
ter by her, the confiscation of her property was remitted. At the 
close of the procecdings, ‘Tiberius informed tlre fathers, that he 
had examined the slaves of Quirinius,,and their evidence left him 
no room to doubt of a formed design to poison her husband. 

XXIV. The families of the first consequence at Rome began to 
feel with regret, that their numbers were thinned by repeated mis- 
fortunes, The Calpurnian house had lately suffered by the loss of 
Piso, and the Amilian was impaired by the condemnation of Le= 
pida. In order to make some amends, Decius Silanus was restored 
to the Junian family. The particulars of his case seem to merit 
some attention. The life of Augustus was variously chequered : 
he was successful against his country, and in his family often un- 
happy. The intrigues of his daughter (a) and grand-daughter 
embittered his days. He ordered them both to depart from Rome, 
and punished the (/) aduitevers with death or banishment. To the 
commerce natural between the sexes, that emperor gave the name 
of sacrilege and violated majesty ; and, under colour of this new 
device, forgot at once the lenity of former times, and even she 
laws enacted by himself. But the tragic issue that befel affenders 
of this kind,awith other memorable events of that period, shall be 
the subject of a distinct history, if, when the work now in hand 
is finished, my life shall be protracted in health and vigour for a 
new undertaking. 

With regard to Silanus, who had a criminal connection with 
the grand-daughter of Augustus ; his offence drew upon him no 
greater vengeance, than a tofal exclusion from the friendship of 
the emperor. That exclusion, as Silanus understood it, implied. 
asentence of banishment. He retired into voluntary exile, and 
never, till the reign of Tiberius, presumed to apply, either to the 
prince or senate, for permission to return to his country. For the 
favour extended to him, he was indebted to the weight and influ- 
ence of his brother, Marcus Silanus, who added to his high rank 
the fame of distinguished eloquence. Marcus prevailed with the 
emperor, and, in a full meeting of the senate, expressed his sense 

' of the obligation. Tiberius answered, that “ the return of Decius 
Silanus, after a long absence, was an event agreeable to all, It 
was, however, no more than his legal right. No law had abridged 
his liberty; no decree of the senate was in‘ force against fim. 
And yet it was impossible for the prince to forget the wrongs 
done to Augtistus; nor could the return of Silanus either efface 
his crime, or cancel what had been settled by an injured emperof.” 
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Pion ‘his time Deets Silanus lived at Rome, a private sae 
without honours, or preferment. 

XXKV. The next care of the senate was to soften the rigour of 
the law Papia Poppea (a); a law made by Augustus in the de+ 
cline of life, when the (4) Julian institutions were found ineffec- 
tual. The policy was, to enforce, by additional sanctions, the 
penalties of celibacy, and thereby increase the revegue. Marriage, 
however, was not brought into fashion. To be without heirs (¢) 
was still considered as a state that gave great advantages. Pro- 
secutions multiplied, and numbers were every day drawn into 
danger. Informers were the interpreters of justice; and chicane 
and malice wrought the ruin of families. ‘The community la- 
boured, at first, under the vices of the times, and, afterwards, 
under the snares of law. From this reflection if we here go 
back to trace the origin of civil institutions, and the progress of 
that complex system which has grown up to harrass mankind, 
the digression will not be incurious, nor altogether foreign to 
our purpose. 

XXVL. In the early ages of the world (a), men led a life of 
innocence and simplicity. Free trom irregular passions, they knew 
no corruption of manners; and yoid of guilt, they had no need of 
laws, “In the natural emotions of the heart they found incite- 
ments to virtue, and rewards were unnecessary. Having no inor- 
dinate desires, they coveted nothing, and pains and penalties were 
unknown. In process of time, when all equality was overtumed, 
and, in the place of temperance and moderation, ambition and vio- 
jJence began to trample on the rights of man; then monarchy was 
established, in several nations unlimited, absolute, and flourishing 
at this hour. Some states, indeed, in their first formation, or, at 
least, soon after they had made an experiment of kings, preferred 
a government by law; and law, in its origin, was, like the man- 
ners of the age, plain and simple. Of the several political consti- 
tutions known in the world, that of Crete, established by Minos ; 
that of Sparta, by Lycurgus; and that of Athens, by Solon, have 
been chiefly celebrated. In the latter, however, we see simplicity 
giving way to complication and refinement. At Rome, the reign 
of Romulus was the reign of despotism. His will was the law. 
Numa Pompilius introduced the rites and ceremonies of religion, 
and, by establishing forms of worship, strengthened the civil 
unioa. Some improvements were added by ‘T'yllus Hostilius, and 
some by Ancus Martius. But the true legislator was Servius 
Tullius ; the author, of that best policy, which made even kings 

‘the subjects of the laws, 
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XXVIL After the expulsion of Tarquin, the people to secure 
their rights from powerful factions in the senate, and to prevent, 
the effects of civil discord, were obliged to modify the constitu- 
tion by new regulations. With this view, the decemvirs were 
created. ‘Those magistrates, by adoptihg from the wisdom of 
other nations what appeared worthy of selection, framed a body of 
laws, entitledgthe Twelve Tables. All sound legislation ended 
there. It is true that, after that time, new statutes were enacted 5 
but, if we except a few, suggested by the vices of the times, and 
passed on the spur of the occasion, they were, for the most part, 
made in the conflict of parties, and for the worst of purposes ; in 
some instances, to lay open to ambition the road to honours; in 
others to work the downtal of illustrious citizens :_ and, in general, 
with pernicious motives. Hence the Gracchi (a), and the Satur« 
nini, those turbulent demagogues; and hence the violent spirit of 
Drusus (3% ), that famous partisan of the senate, who, by largesses 
and open bribery, supported the claims of the nobility, and by 
specious promises induced the allies of Rome to espouse his cause, 
deceiving them at first, and, between the senate and the popular 
leaders, making them in the end the bubble of contending factions. 
Hence a wild variety of contradictory laws. In the social war 
(c), which gnvolved all Ltaly, and the civil commotions tfat fol- 
Jowed, new ordinances were established, but with the same con~ 
tentious spirit, till at length Lucius Sylla (dJ, the dictator, by 
repealing several laws, by amending others, and by organizing a 
code of his own, gave acheck to the rage of legislation, But the 
respite was but short. The fiery genius of Lepidus (e) preferred 
a number of seditious decrees, and the tribunes (f/) of the people, 
resuming their ancient powers, alarmed the state with tumultand 
popular commotions. ‘The general good was no longer thought 
of: new characters appeared in the great scene of public business, 
and new statutes were enacted. In a corrupt republic vice in- 
-creascd, and laws were multiplied. 

XXVIIL Pompey at length (a), in his third consulship, was 
chosen to correct abuses, and introduce a reformation of manners, 
His remedies were more pernicious than the mischief, He made 
laws and broke them; he had recourse to arms, and by force of 
arms was ruined. From that time, during a period of twenty 

-years, the rage of civil discord threw every thing into confusion. 
Justice was silent; the manners were corrupted ; vice triumphed 
with impunity, and virtue met with sure destruction, At length, 
Augustus. (6 ) in his sixth consulship, finding himself established 

~awithout a rival, repealed the acts passed by himself during the 
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triumvirate, and gave a uew system, useful indeed to the public 
tranquillity, but subversive of the constitution; fit only for the 
government of one. ‘I'he chains of slavery were closely riveted 
fc), and spies of state were appointed. To excite and animate 
the diligence of those new officers, the law Papia Poppwa held 
forth rewards, By that law, the people, under the fiction of uni- 
versal parent, were declared heirs to the vacang possessions of 
such as lived in celibacy, regardless of the privileges annexed to 
the paternal character. T’o enforce this regulation, informers were 
encouraged. The genius of those men knew no bounds: they 
harrassed the city of Rome, and stretched their harpy-hands all 
over Italy. Wherever they found a citizen, they found a man to 
be plundered. Numbers were ruined, and all were struck with 
terror. ‘I'o stop the progress of the mischief, Tiberius ordered a 
set ot commissioners, to be drawn by lot: five of consular rank, 
five pretorians, and a like number from the body of the senate. 
Under their direction the law was explained: ensnaring subtleties 
were removed ; and the evil, though not wholly cured, was palli- 
ated for the present, 

XXIX. About this time Nero, the eldest son of Germanicus, 
was entering on the state of manhood. Tiberius recommended 
him to the favour of the senate, adding his request, that the young 
prince might be excused from serving the office of the vigintivi- 
rate (a); with leave, five years earlier than the time limited by 
law, to stand candidate for the questorship. Asa precedent for 
this indulgence he cited the example of Augustus, who had made 
the like application for himself and his brother Drusus. The pro- 
posal was a mockery, and accordingly men heard it with derision. 
Even in the reign of Augustus there were, in all probability, num- 
bers who laughed, in secret, at the new way of commanding by 
petition. The artifice, however, was at that time not impolitic : 
the grandeur of the Cuesars was in its infancy, and the forms of 
the old republic were still remembered, With regard to the re- 
quest made by Tiberius, it may be obscrved, that the relation be- 
tween the step-father and the sons of his wife did not create so 
tender an interest, as the natural affection of a grandfather for his 
grandson. The senate not only granted what was asked, but added 
a seat in the pontifical college. The day on which the young 
prince made his first appearance in the forum was distinguished. 
by a largess to the people, who saw with pleasure a son of Ger- 
manicus rising to the state of manhood. His marriage with Julia 


(4), the daugther of Drusus, was soon after celebrated, and dif- 
fucod a general 
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plation, between the son (c) of Claudius and a daughter of Seja- 
nus, was received by the people with every mark of discontent, 
Men objected, that the lustre of the imperial family would be 
tarnished, and the ambition of Sejanus, already suspected, would, 
when strengthened by that connection, tower above the rank of 
2 citizen. : 

XXX. Towards the close of the year died two men of distin- 
guished character, namely, Lucius Volusius, and Sallustius Cris- 
pus. The former was of an ancient family, at all times highly 
honvured, though never raised above the pratorian rank. The de~ 
ceased was the first of his house that rose to the consulship. When 
it was afterwards necessary to regulate the classes of the eques- 
trian order, he was, for that purpose, advanced to the dignity of 
censor. In the course of his time he accummulated an immode- 
rate fortune, and laid the foundation of that rank and splendour, 
in which his family flourished after him. 

The ancestors of Crispus were of equestrian rank (a). By the 
maternal line, he was grand-nephew to Caius Sallustius, the ac- 
complished Roman historian. Being adopted by that illustrious 
writer, he assumed the family name; and though the road’ to ho- 
nours lay open before him, the example of Maecenas was the mo~ 
del, on which he formed his conduct. Never aspiring to the rank 
of senator, hé lived in a degree of splendour that eclipsed the con- 
sular magistrates, and even the commanders of armies, who had 
triumphed for their victories, The austerity of ancient manners 
was not to his taste. In his apparel and equipage he was gay and 
costly ; in his style of living fond of elegance, aud even of luxury. 
Uniting in his character opposite qualities, he was at once a man 
of pleasure, and a statesman of consummate ability. ‘The vigour 
of his mind, though often relaxed in indolence, was such as qua- 
lified him for the most arduous affairs. When occasion called, 
he returned to business with an elastic spring, that shewed he 
gained new strength from inactivity. While Maecenas lived and 
flourished, Crispus acted the second character. Succeeding after- 
wards to that minister, he took the lead in the cabinet, the first 
in favour, and in all secret transactions the confidential manager. 
Agrippa Posthumus was cut off under his direction, In the de- 
cline of life he retained the appearance of power, without the 
reality ; a reverse of fortune which had been felt by Mecenas, and. 
which, by some fatality, is the usual end of all who bask in the 
sunshine of a court. Between the prince and his favourite, wea- 
riness and satiety succeed to the ardour of affection, and both be- 
gin to wean themselves from each other; the prince, when the 
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power of giving is exhausted ; and the minister when avarice has 
no more to crave. 

XXXI. The year, which we are now to open, stands distin- 
guished by the joint consulship of the father and the son; Tibe- 
ris, for the fourth time, and Drusus, the second. It is true that, 
two years before, Germanicus shared the same honour; but their 
union was not founded in sincerity and mutual estegn. Through- 
out that year Tiberius beheld his colleague with a malignant eye. 
The tie of affinity between them was not so close as the present. 
Tiberius had scarce entered on the office in conjunction with 
Drusus, when, pretending to recruit his health, hc removed into 
Campania, perhaps even then meditating that long retreat, which 
svas afterwards his plan of life: perhaps, intending to give Drusus 
the honour of discharging the consular functions, without the as- 
sistance of his father. An incident soon occurred, in itself of 
little moment, but by the heat of parties it kindled to a flame, 
and afforded to the young consul an opportunity to gain the po- 
pular esteem. A complaint was made to the senate by Domitius 
Corbulo, formerly one of the pretors, stating that Lucius Syila, a 
youth of illustrious rank, had refused, ina late shew of gladiators, 
to give place to his superior in point of years. The grave and elderly 
were on the side of Corbulo. They saw the rights of the age in~ 
fringed, and the example of ancient manners treated with contempt, 
Mamercus Scaurus and Lucius Arruntins undertook the defence of 
Sylla, and with the rest of his relations formed a party in his fa- 
your. A warm debate ensued. The practice of good times was 
stated, and several decrees, enforcing the reverence due to age, 
were cited as decisive authority. Drusus, by a qualifying speech, 
allayed the ferment. Corbulo declared himself satisfied with the * 
apology made by Mamercus Scaurus, who was uncle as well as 
father-in-law (a) to Sylla, and, besides, the most eloquent orator 
of his time. That business being thus amicably settled, the state 
of the public roads was made the subject of debate by the same 
Corbulo, The highways, he said, were in a bad condition through- 
out Italy, neglected every where, and in some places impassable. 
He imputed the mischief to the fraudulent practices of contractors, 
and the inattention of the magistrates. He was desired to super+ 
intend the business; but the advantage, whatever it was, that ac- 
crued tg the public, did not counterbalance the ruin of indivi- 
duals, who suifered, both in reputation and fortune, by the harsh 
decisions of Corbulo, and the confiscation of their effects, 

XXXII. In a short time after, the senate received dispatches 
from Tiberius, with intelligence that Africa was again alarmed 
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by the incursions of Tacfarinas. The occasion, the emperor said, 
required a proconsul of military talents, and vigour equal to the 
fatigues of war; but the choice was left to the judgment of the 
fathers. Sextus Pompeius seized this opportunity to launch out in 


-a bitter mvective against Marcus Lepidus, whom he styled, a man 


void of courage, destitute of fortune, a disgrace to his ancestors, 
and by no megns fit to be entrusted with the government of Asia 
(a), which had then fallen to his lot. ‘he senate was of a dif. 
ferent opinion, What was called want of courage, according to 
them, was mildness of disposition ; his indigence was a misfortune, 
not a disgrace; nor could it he deemed a fair objection to a man, 
who, in narrow circumstances, supported the dignity of his.an- 
cestors, and lived in honourable poverty, with an unblemished 
character. He was, therefore, declared proconsul of Asia. The 
choice of a governor to command in Africa was, by a decree, re« 
served for the decision of the emperor. 

XXXII. In the course of the debate, a motion was made by 
Cacina Severus, that the governors of provinces should be no 
longer accompanied by their wives. He prefaced the business 
with repeated declarations, that between him and his wife, who 
had brought him six children, the truest harmony subsisted; and 
yet the law, which he now proposed, had ever been the rule of his 
own conduct insomuch that, in a series of forty years, during 
which time he had served as many campaigns, his wife always 
remained in Italy. ‘It was with good reason,” he said, “ that 
in former times, women were neither allowed to visit the allies of 
Rome, nor to have any intercourse with forcign nations. The 
softer sex brought many inconvenicnces; in times of peace they 
were prone to luxury, and in war, easily alarmed. A female 
train, in the march of a Roman army, presented an image of sa~ 
vage manners : it had the appearance of Barbarians going to battle. 

That women are by nature feeble, and soon overcome by hard- 
ship, was not the only objection: other qualities entered into the 
female character, such as pride, revenge, and cruelty, and ambi- 
tion. The love of power is the predominant passion of the sex, 
and in the exercise of it they know no bounds. They appear in 
the ranks; they march with the troops; and they entice the cen- 
turions to their party. We have seen, ina late instance, a woman 
(a) reviewing the cohorts, and directing the exercise of. the le- 
gions. Have we forgot, that as often as rapacity and extortion 
have been laid to the account of the husband, the wife has proved 
the principal offender? She no.sooner enters the province, than 
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mage. She becomes a politician ; she takes the lead in business, 
and gives a separate audience. The husband and the wife appear 
in public with their distinct train of attendants. Two () tri- 
bunals are established, and the female edict, dictated by caprice 
and tyranny, is sure to be obeyed. By the Oppian (c) and other 
laws, the wife was formerly restrained within due bounds; at 
present, all decorum is laid aside; women give ®he law in fa- 
Nmilies; they preside in the tribunals of justice, and aspire to be 
commanders in chief.” 

XXXIV. To this speech a small number assented ; the rest re 
ceived it with a murmur of disapprobation. The business, they 
said was not in form before the fathers, and a question of that im- 
portance ought not to be drawn into debate by a self-created cen- 
sor like Cwcina, His argument was answered by Valerius Messa- 
linus; aman who derived from his father Messala (a ), the cele- 
brated orator, no inconsiderable share of eloquence. The rigour,” 
he said, « of ancient manners has taken a milder tone. The enemy 
is not at the gates of Rome, and the provinces have no hostile in 
tentions. In favour of the tender sex some concessions ought to 
be made, especially since it is now known by experience that the 
wife, so far from being a burthen to the province, is scarcely felt 
in the private ceconomy of the husband. She is no more than a 
sharer in his splendour and dignity. In time of peace what dan- 
ger from her presence? War, indced, calls for vigour; and men 
should go unencumbered to the field. When the campaign is over, 
where can the general so well repose from toil and labour as in 
the bosom of a wife, whose tenderness relieves his pain, and 
sweetens every care? But women, it has been said, are prone to 
avarice and ambition: what shall he said of the magistrates ? 
Have they been always free from irregular passions ? and if not, 
will it follow that men are to be no longer trusted with the admis 
histration of the provinces? We are told, that the vices of the 
wife have their influence on the manners of the husband: and ig 
it therefore true, that in a life of celibacy we are sure of finding 
unblemished honour? 

The Oppian laws were formerly deemed expedient: the policy 
of the times required them; but the manners have varied since, 
and with the manners the law has been modified. We strive in 
vain, under borrowed terms, to hide our own defects: the truth 
is, if the wife exceeds the bounds of the female character, the 
blame falls on the husband, In two or-three instances we may 
have seen that the men were weak and too uxorious: and shall 
we for that reason take from the commander of armies the most 
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endearing comforts of marriage, the mutual joy in prosperity, 
and, in affliction, the balm that heals his sorrow? By the re« 

_ straint now proposed, the weaker sex will be left ina state of de- 
stitution, the sport of their own caprice, and a prey to the pas- 
sions of the profligate seducer. The presence of the husband is 
scarce sufficient to guard the sanctity of the marriage-bed : what 
must be the qpnsequence, if they are separated, and as it were, 
divorced for a number of years? In that interval, the nuptial 
union may be obliterated from the mind. Let us, if we can, pres 
vent disorder in the provinces; but let us not forget the manners 
of the capital.” 

In this debate Drusus delivered his sentiments. He touched 
upon the subject of his own marriage, and added, that the princes 
of the imperial house were liable to the frequent necessity of visit- 
ing distant provinces. How often did it happen that Augustus 
made a progress in the west, and in the east, accompained by 
Livia his wife! As to himself, he had commanded in Ilyricum, 
and was ready, if the state required it, to serve in any part of the 
empire; but he should serve with regret, if he was to be torn 
from an affectionate wife (b,), the faithful mother of all his child 
ren, In consequence of these reasonings, Cacina’s motion fell 
to the ground. 

XXXV. The senate at their next meeting received letters from 
Tiberius, in which, after complaining obliquely that the burthen 
of all public business was thrown on himself, he named Manius 
Lepidus and Junius Blesus for the proconsulship of Africa; leav~ 
ing the choice of one of them to the determination of the fathers, 
Both were heard: Lepidus, with a degree of earnestness, desired 
to be excnsed; alleging the infirmities of his constitution, and the 
care due to his children, who, except a daughter then fit for the 
married state, were all of tender years. Lepidus had still a bet- 
ter reason, but he chose to suppress it: it was, nevertheless, well 
understood that Blesus was uncle to Sejanus, and of course had 
the prevailing influence. Blesus in his turn declined the office, 
but with affected coyness. Flattery knew on which side its in- 
terest lay ; and, by consequence, the slaves of power knew how to 
conquer such feeble reluctance. Blasus was of course appointed. 

XXXVI. A public grievance, which had long been felt with 
secret discontent, was soon after brought before the fathers. A. 
licentious spirit of defamation prevailed at Rome, and reigned 
without control. T'he vile and profligate launched out with viru- 
lence against the best members of society, and the statues of the 
Caesars were a sanctuary, where the assassins of every honest 
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name found protection. The freedmen, and even the slaves, 
poured out a torrent of abuse ; and, after lifting their hands against 
their patrons, or their masters, resorted to the same asylum, where 
they .grew more formidable in their insolence. Caius Cestius, a 
member of the senate, complained of this enormity: “ Princes,” 
he said, “ represented the gods; but the gods lent a favourable 
ear to none but the just. Neither the capitol ngr the temples 
were places of refuge, where guilt might find a shelter, and even 
encouragement. In a late prosecution Annia Rufilla was found 
guilty of manifest fraud ; and if such a woman might with im- 
punity, in the forum, and even in the portal of the senate, insult 
him with opprobrious language, and even-with menaces; if such 
contumacy were permitted, and the emperor's statue gave a sanc- 
tion to evil practices, insomuch that he could obtain no redress; 
all good order was at an end, and the laws were no better than a 
dead letter.” Others spoke to the same effect. Facts still more 
atrocious were stated, and, with one voice, the whole assembly 
called on Drusus for exemplary punishment. Rufilla was cited 
to appear; and, being convicted, the fathers ordered her to be 
imprisoned in the common jail. 

XXXVII. Confidius A.quus and Cxlius Cursor, two Roman 
knights, who had preferred a false charge of violated majesty 
against Magius Cecilianus, then one of the prc-tors, were for that 
offence condemned, at the desire of Tiberius. From this act of 
justice, as well as the sentence against Rufilla, Drusus derived 
no small share of popularity. Men were willing to allow that, by 
residing at Rome, and by mixing in social meetings, he made 
some atonement for the dark and sullen spirit of his father. The 
luxurious passions of a young man were easily excused: Let him, 
said the people, indulge his taste for pleasure ; let him pass his 
day in the glare of public spectacles, and his night in social re- 
velry, rather than live sequestered from mankind, without a joy 
to cheer him, in painful vigils and the gloom of solitude brooding 
over his cares, and thinking only to engender mischief. 

_ XXXVI. The ruin of eminent citizens had not yet appeased 
the rage of Tiberius and his crew of informers. An accusation 
was preferred by Ancharius Priscus against Cesius Cordus, pro- 
consul of Crete, for peculation and violated majesty. The last 
article was, at that time, the burthen of every prosecution (a ). 
Antistius Vetus, a man of the first consequence in Macedonia (b), 
had been accused of adultery, and acquitted. This gave umbrage 
to Tiberius. He censured the judges, and ordered Vetus to be 
tried on the usual charge of violated majesty. He represented 
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him as a man of a turbulent spirit, and an accomplice with Rhes- 
éuporis at the time when that Barbarian, having put his nephew 
Cotys to death, was on the eve of a war with Rome. Vetus fell 
a sacrifice. He was interdicted from fire and water, with an ad- 
ditional sentence, that he should be confined to some island not 
contiguous either to Macedonia or ‘Thrace. 

Since the partition of the latter kingdom between Rhametalces 
and the sons of Cotys, to whom Trebellienus Rufus was appointed 
guardian, that country continued in a state of tumult and hosti- 
lity to Rome. The people saw, with minds exasperated, the 
grievances inflicted on the natives, and, having no prospect of re- 
dress, accused 'lrebcllienns no less than Rhemetalces. In the 
same juncture the Ciclaletans, the Odryswans, Dians, and other 
adjacent states, in onc general revolt, had recourse to arms. They 
took the field under their own respective chiefs, men of no con- 
sideration, and all by their meanness and incapacity reduced to one 
common level. Hence no concerted plan, no spirit of union, By 
one party the country was laid waste; another passed over Mount 
Hemus, with a design to draw distant nations into their confede- 
racy; while the most numerous and best disciplined troops sat 
down before Philippopolis (a city founded by Philip of Macedon), 
and there held Rhiwmetalces closely besieged, ea 

XXXIX. On the -first intelligence of his revolt, Publius Vel- 
Icius (a), who commanded an army in the neighbourhood, sent 
a detachment of horse and light infantry in pursuit of the insur- 
gents, who spread themselves over the country, either with a view 
toplunder, or to reinforce their numbers. He himself marched in 
force to raise the siege. He was successful in every quarter: the 
freebooters were put to the sword; and dissensions breaking out 
among the besiegers, Rhiemetalces made a sally in the moment 
when the Roman army came up to his relief. The Barbarians 
abandoned the place. Of these events, however prosperous, there 
is no room to speak in the pomp of military language: a rabble of — 
savages without discipline, and almost without weapons, cannot 
be called an army; nor was that a battle, where the enemy was 
cut to pieces, without the effusion of Roman blood. 

XL. In the course of the same year a rebellion broke out 
among the cities of Gaul, occasioned by the load of debt that op- 
pressed the common people. ‘The principal leaders of the revolt 
were Julius Florus and Julius Sacrovir; the former a man of 
weight among the T'eviri, and the latter among the duans. 
They were both of illustrious birth. ‘’heir ancestors had deserved 
well of the Romans, and, for their services, received the freedom 
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of the city, at a time when that privilege was rare, and the reward 
of merit only. By these incendiaries secret meetings were held; 
the fierce and daring were drawn into the league, together with 
such as languished in poverty, or, being conscious of their crimes, 
had nothing left but to grow desperate in guilt, Florus under- 
took to kindle the flame of rebellion in Belgia; aud Sacrovir to 
rouse the neighbouring Gauls. The plan thus settled, they caballed 
in private, held frequent meetings, and left no topic untouched 
that could inflame the minds of the people. “ Tributes,” they 
said, “were, levied with unabating rigour; usurious interest 
oppressed the poor, and their haughty masters continued to lord * 
it over them with pride and arrogance. By the murder of Ger 
manicus, disaffection was diffused among the legions, and the op- 
portunity to strike the blow for liberty was now arrived. Reflect 
on the numbers we can bring into the field: remember the im- 
poverished state of Italy. At Rome every warlike principle is 
extinguished. The strength of their armies is mouldered away. 
They have no national strength, but depend altogether on foreign 
nations to fight their battles.” 

XLI. A general spirit of revolt prevailed in every part of Gaul. 
Scarce a city was free from commotion. The flame blazed out 
among the Andecavians and the people of Tours: but by the di- 
ligence of Acilius Aviola (a), who marched from Lyons at the 
head of a cohort, the insurgents in the former province were re- 
duced to obedience. The same commander with a legionary 
force, detached by Visellius Varro, from the Lower Germany, 
marched into the territory of Tours, and quelled the insurrection. 
In this expedition some of the principal chiefs in Gaul joined the 
Roman army, not with zeal for the cause, but pretending friend- 
ship, in order, with surer effect, to be traitors in the end. Even 
Sacrovir fought with the Romans ; he was seen in the heat of action 
with his head uncovered, in order, as he gave out, to signalize his 
, courage and fidelity; but in truth, as was afterwards collected 
from the prisoners, toavoid being aimed at by the darts of his coun- 
trymen. An account of these disturbances was transmitted to 
Tiberius. He doubted the intelligence, and by his indecision 
prolonged the war. 

XLU. Julius Florus, in the mean time, continued to exert his 
most vigorous efforts. A regiment of horse, raised formerly among 
the Treviri, but trained to the Roman discipline, happened to be 
quartered at Treves. He tampered with those troops, in hopes 
of beginning the war by a general massacre of the Roman mer- 
chants. A small number listened to his advice, but’ the rest 
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continued in their duty. Florus was followed by a rabble of 
debtors, and a number of his own dependants. He marched to- 
wards the forest of Arden (a), but was intercepted by the legions 
detached by Visellius and Caius Silius from the two armies on the 
Rhine. A party of those troops was ordered forward under the 
command of Julius Indus, a native of Treves, who was then at 
variance with Florus, and, for that reason, burned with impa- 
tience to encounter his enemy. He gave battle to the rebels, and 
over an ill-appointed and undisciplined multitude gained a com- 
plete victory. Florus lay for some time concealed in lurking- 
places; but at length finding himself unable to elude the search 
of the Roman soldiers, and seeing the defiles and passes guarded 
on every side, he died by his own sword. The people of Treves, 
after this event, returned to their duty. 

XLII. The A2duan commotions were not so easily quelled. 
The state was rich and powerful, and the force necessary to subdue 
the insurrection lay at a considerable distance. Sacrovir strained 
every nerve to support his cause. He seized the city of Augus- 
todunum, the capital of the A.duans, and took into his custody 
the flower of the young nobility, who resorted thither from all 
parts of Gaul, as to a school of science and liberal education. By 
detaining those pledges, he hoped to attach to his interest their 
parents and relations. . He supplied the young men with arms, 
which had been prepared with secrecy by his directions. His 
numbers amounted to no less than forty thousand, a fifth part of 
which were armed after the manner of the legions: the rest cars 
ried hunting-poles, knives, and other instrumets of the chase. He 
had, besides, pressed into his service a body of slaves reared up- 
to the trade of gladiators, and, according to the custom of the 
country, clad with an entire plate of iron. In the language of 
Gaul they were called Crupellarians. Their armour was impene- 
trable to the stroke of the enemy, but at the same time rendered 
the men too unwieldly for the attack. The adjoining provinces 
had not taken up arms; but a number of individuals caught the 
infection, and joined the rebel army. Sacrovir gained a further 
advantage from the jealousies subsisting between the Roman ge- 
nerals (a). Each claimed to himself the conduct of the war; and 
the dispute continued till Varro, finding himself impaired by age, 
gave up the point to Silius, who was then in the vigour of his days, 

XLIV. Meanwhile a report prevailed at Rome, that not only 
the Avduans and the Treviri, but several other cities of Gaul, to 


the number of sixty-four, had thrown off the yoke. Germany, it 
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rumour, as usually happens, was magnified by the credulity of 
the populace. Good men felt for their country ; the greater part, 
detesting the present system, and wishing for nothing so muchas. 
a change, enjoyed the confusion, and triumphed in the common 
danger. Invective did not spare Tiberius. “ Ina diffigult-and 
alarming crisis, he was busy im settling the forms of sdiie new 
presecution. Did he mean to proceed by way of information’ 
against Julius Sacrovir? Was that chieftain to be accused of 
violated majesty? The revolt plainly shewed that there still ex- 
isted men of undaunted valour, who were resolved, at the point 
of the sword, to defy his letters written in blood to the senate: 
and war, with all its dangers, was preferable toa sanguinary peace 
under a despotic tyrant.” Amidst these murmurs of discontent, 
Tiberius appeared with an unruffled temper, never once changing 
his look, his place of abode, or his habits of life. Is this to be as« 
cribed to magnanimity? or did he know, by secret intelligence, 
that the whole was either false, or magnified beyond the truth ? 

XLV. Silius, in the mean time, having sent before him a body 
of auxiliaries, marched at the head of two legions into the terri« 
tory of the Sequanians, a people at the extremity of Gaul, border- 
ing on the Auduans, and confederates in the war. He laid waste 
the country, and proceeded by rapid marches, to Augustodunum. 
Nothing could equal the ardour of the legions: the standard+ 
bearers with emulation gave every proof of their alacrity ; the com« 
mon soldiers declared, with one voice, that they wanted no re- 
pose ; the night ought not to be lostin sleep ; let them but sce the 
enemy, they asked no more ; victory was sure to follow. At the 
alistance of twelve miles trom Augustodunum, Sacrovir appeared 
in force. His line of battle was formed on the open plain. The 
gladiators in complete armour, were stationed in the centre; his 
cohorts in the two wings, and his half-armed multitude in the 
rear. He was himself mounted on a superb horse, attended by a 
number of chiefs. He rode through the ranks, haranguing his 
men: he called to mind the glory of their ancestors (a), their 
brave exploits against the Romans, and the eternal honour of suc- 
ceeding in the cause of liberty. A defeat, he said, would bring 
with it infamy, and chains, and bondage. 

XLVI. The speech was short, and the soldiers heard it with- 
out emotion, The legions advanced in regular order. A band 
of raw recruits, lately levied in the towns of Gaul, could not sus- 
tain a sight so terrible. The faculties of eyes and ears were lost 
in confusion. By the Romans victory was already anticipated. 
To exhort them was unnecessary, yet Silins thought proper to 
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fuilame their ardour. “ The disgrace,” he said, *'would be great, 

if the victorious legions, who had conquered in Germany, were 
now td consider the Gauls as an equal enemy. ~The rebels of 
Tours have been chastised by a single cohort; a detachment of 
the .cayalry crushed the insurgents at Treves; and a handful of 
this very army gave the Sequanians a total overthrow. The 
4 dugns are now before you; not an army, but an effeminate 
“tacé, abounding in wealth, and enervated by luxury, Charge withr 
‘yalour, and to pursue the runaways will be your only trvuble.? 
-This speech was received with a general shout. The rebels weré 
Soon hemmed in by the cavalry : the front of their line gave way 
vat the first onset of the infantry, and the wings were put to flight: 
The men in iron armour still kept their ranks. No impression 
could be made by swords and javelins. The Romans had ré 
course to their hatchets and pickaxes. With these, as if battering 
a wall, they fell upon the enormous load, and crushed both men 
and armour. . Some attacked with clubs and pitchforks.” The 
uhweildy and defenceless enemy lay on the ground, an inanimate 
mass, without an effort to rise. Sacrovir threw himself into the 
town of Augustodunum, but in a short time, fearing to be given 
up a prisoner, withdrew, with his most faithful adberents, to a 
villa in the neighbourhood, where he put an end to his life. His 
followers, having first set fire to the place, turned their swords 
against themselves, and perished in one general carnage. 

, XLVIL Tiberius, atlength, thought fit to write to the senate 
on the subject of these commotions. In one and the same letter 
he gave an account of the war begua and ended.. He neither 
magnified nor disguised the truth, but in plain terms ascribed the 
whole success to the valour of his officers, and the wisdom of his 
councils, Why he did not go in person, or send his san Drusus; 
the same letter explained his reasons: “ The extent and majesty 
of the empire claimed his utmost care. It was not for the digs 
nity of the prince, on the revolt of one or two cities, to relinquisl 
the seat of government.. But now, since he could not be sup- 
posed to be under any kind of alarm, it was his intention to shew 
himself to the provinces, in order, by his presence, to allay the 

ferment, and restore the public tranquillity.” Vows for his rex 

turn, and solemn festivals, with other usual ceremonies, were de- 
treed by the senate. Dolabella, intending to display his genius 

in the trade-of flattery, succeeded go far as to shew his meanness 

and absurdity. He proposed that the emperor, on his return 

from Campania, should enter the city with the splendour of an 

ovation, - This occasioned a letter to the senate, from Tiberius, 
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evening. of his days, the vain parade of a public entry, for 4 

curgién that ,was little more than a party of pleasure to, 

urbs of Rome.” ry eee 

_ «XLVI, About this time Tiberius; wrote to the senafél rel 

‘squesting that a public funeral might be decreed to Sulpicius Qu 
tinius ) ; 4 man noway related to the ancient patrician farily~ 
of the Sulpicii.. He was born at Lanuvium, a municipal, townie. ie 
he distinguished himself by his military services, had considerabl eee 
talents for business, and was raised by Augustus to the hondur oe 
the consulship. Having afterwards.stormed and takeh the strong. > 
holds of the. Homonadensians. in Cilicia, he obtained triumphal - _. 
honours. , He attended Caius Cesar in his expedition to Armenia; 
the. chief :director.of his’councils, and made use of that opportuz ~ §; 
nity to pay his court, with secrecy, to Tiberius, while that prinee . 
resided in the isle of Rhodes. This anecdote Tiberius mentioned © - - 
in his.letter ;, declaring himself, in, gracious terms, well pled’ed * , 
with the good offices of Quirinius, and, at the same time, reflecting » 
with a degree of acrimony on Marcus Lollius, to.whose.conduét. * . 
he imputed the dissensions between himself and Caius Casar. . 
But the character of Quirinius was held in no esteem; his unre= 
lenting prosecution.of.Lepida, already related, was still remem- 
bered ; and the sordid avarice of the man, even in old age, and in 
the height,of power, left.a stain upon his memory. f : 

_ XLIX,,. The year closed witha prosecution of asingular nature, 
Caius Lutorius. Priscus,.a Roman knight, was the author of an ap- } 
plauded. poem onthe death of Germanicus, and for his composi- 
tion had received a,reward from Tiberius. The crime laid’ to his 

_ charge was, that, when Drusus lay ill, he prepared another elegy,’ - 
from which he. hoped, if the young prince died, to derive still” 
greater emolument, . With the vanity of a poet Lutorius read hig 
verses at the house of Publius Petronius, in the presence of Vitellia, 
the mother-in-law of that senator.» Several women of distinction 
were. of the partys... As soon as the prosecutor opened the) heads . 
of his accusation, the:confidential friends of the author were struck 

with terror... The fact was admitted by all, except Vitellia : she 
had the memory of a liberal-minded woman, and could recollect 
nothing. Credit,: however, was given to the resto the evidence, 
Haterius.A grippa, consul-elect, was the first to give his.opinion: 

he proposed that the unfortunate poet should suffer death... y 
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) L@pidus opposed the motion. He spoke as follows: 
ff @ebiberations, conscript fathers, we advert to nothing 
flagitious jects, by which Lutorius has discovered 
ity of his heart and wounded the ear of others, either 
séon, nor the rope, nor the torments which the laW or- 
i slaves, would be adequate to the enormity of his guilt, 
n the other hand, however great thedepravity of mankitd, 
Hine degrees of punishinent. ‘The clemency. of the’ prince* 
osés often to mitigate the rigour of the law; the wisdom of 
qpeestors has delivered down tous asystem of jlstice founded 
sh, eg you have, on many occasions, followed their exam- 
ie Tf between error in judgment and nialignity of heart a dis+ 
— “@ifietign is, to be made; if words and criminal actions are not to 
i. ‘he confounded, the case before us admits a sentence, which at 
oe, Hue Will reach the offence, and leave us no reason to blush either 
..') fer-our moderation or our severity. The complaints of the em- 
oe peror, when the guilty, by*a voluntary death, have prevented 
~*, the effect of his clemency, have been heard by us all. Lutorius 
~ : © tives; and’ should he continue to do so, will the state be in dan- 
‘ “ger?” His death will neither promote the public interest, nor 
* «serve as an-example to others. Productions such as his, the effu- 
* esions of a wild and irregular fancy, may well be left to flutter for 
atime, and then, like all frivolous things, to be forgotten, No 
. — hing serious or important is to be expected from him, who betrays 
-. _ Himselfy not in'the~hearing of men, but in a circle of women, 
* anf yet my voice’is against him: let him be condemned toexiles 
© {et his effects be confiscated; let fire and water be interdicted. 
“This“is my opinion, the same as I should give, had he been in 
due’ form convicted on the law of violated majesty.” » nt Dake 
‘ 2 LY. Rubellius Blandus, of consular rank, was the only person 
that assented to the opinion of Lepidus.” The rest concurred 
with Agrippa. The poet: was hurried away, and strangled ina. 
dungeon. Concerning these proceedings, Tiberius wrote to the 
; Senate in’his' usual style,’ ambiguous and inexplicable. He com- 
mended the zeal of the fathers, even in a matter of no importance, 
sbut ‘desired that, for the future, words alone should not be pu- 
fished with so much precipitation’. He praised the humanity of 
“Lepidus, yet found-no fault with Agrippa. This produceda de= 
cre®, by whigh it was enacted, that no-sentence of condemnation 
stiduld, forgthe future, be sent to the treasury, till the tenth day 
after*passing it; and, in the interval, execution was to be sus~ 
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pats was to: be to Tiberius, and no time a woof 
bet saeiper: 4 


The year was free from foreign commotio as; ut 
Rome. new laws. were expected to check the growth oft 
antl. that apprehension spread a See alarm. ‘The prodjp 
“(a) of fhe times had risen to the highest pitch. In many, art 
of expence, and those the heaviest, the real price mjght be 
cealed; but the cost of the table was too well unde’ : 
profusion, with which luxury was maintained, could n Fi thse? 
asecret. It was therefore apprehended, that a prince, addic 
the frugality of ancient manners, would endeavour by “el 
gulations to control the mischief. 

The. subject was opened in the senate by Caius Bibulaste or 
of the wdiles; his colleagues joined to support him. They stat 
that the ‘sumptuary laws were fallert into contempt. The li + 
vagance in furniture and utensils, though prohibited, grew evety” * 
day more enormous, insomuch that, by moderate penalties, a - 
mischief was not to be cured. I'he senate without further d om) 
referred the whole to the consideration of the emperor. Tibe 
weighed every circumstance: he knew that.passions, which hades. 
taken root, could-not be easily weeded out of the heart; he con- + ¢: : 
sidered how far coercive measures might be.a public grievanct,.  “s 
Tf an unsuccessful attempt gave a victory to vice, the defeathe |... 
saw would be a disgrace to government; and the necessity of Wag- aS 
ing continual,-war against the characters and fortunes of. the .“)* 
most eminent cifizens, wes what he wished to ayoid. After 
mature delibération, he sent his thoughts in writing to these- . ” 
nate, in substance ds follows: ee 

LIE. “ Upon any other question, conscript fathers, it would, '* 

-sperhaps be expedient that I should attend the debate in person, 

“and, in my ‘place, lay before you what I conceive to be »for the 
advantage of the common-wealth. present, it: may, be bet- . » 
ter that my eyes should not survey the scene. _ In so mixed qn. 
assembly many, no doubt, by their look.and manner, might be 
apt to betray a conciousness of their own vicious habits. The #t-, , 
tention of the senate would naturally fix upon such men, and F 
should, of course, be led to watch their behayiotg: in that ase, «= 
the guilty would, as it were, be taken in the fact 
whose zeal des@rves commendation, applied in the 
me; I should, perhaps, have thought it advisable 
vices that have gathered strengtlr from time, rather 
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the’inveteracy of the mischief, and the feebleness of 
ibe © Those magistrates, it must’ be acknowledged, 
ef performed malin with a spirit which every. civil officer 
AS well to emulate. » As to myself, toremain silent, were 
jon of the public; and to speak out, maybe impolitic. 
which-I sustain js neither that of edile, praetor, or con- 
‘From the emperor something more than the minute detailfof 
ss" is expected. “The pre-eminence is painful, ‘whjle indi+’ 
§ cliim the merit of all the good that is done, and, if men 
shess, ‘the’blame is transferred to the prince. At the expence 
oy, “all are guilty. Ifa reform is in-truth intended, where 
ft. it begin? and how am I to restore the simplicity of ancient 
fts® Must I abridge your villas, those vast domains, where 
cts of land are laid out for ornament? Must I retrench the- 
nifer of ‘slaves, so great at present:that every family seems a 
natjon offitself? What shall be said of massy heaps of gold and 
egtilver? of statues wrought in brass, and an infinite collection of 
*.. spichures, all:indeed highly finished, the perfection of art? .How 
®> -shallwe reform the taste for dress, which, according to the reigning 
gf “Pa@ition, isso exquisitely nice, that the (a ) sexesare scaregedis~ 
’ Sifignished? How are we to deal with the peculiar articles of fe- 
“a thale vanity, ‘and, in particular, with that rage for jewels and pre- 
"/¢ dots trinkets, which drains the empire of its wealth, and sends 
_ . in’exchange for bawbles, the money of the commonwealth to fo- 
« -. yeigp nations, and éven to the enemies of Rome? Peel el 
ze LIV. “ ‘That these abuses are the subject of disenssion atevery 
« table; and the topic of complaint-in all private cireles, 1 am not 
* owed learn. And yet, let a law be made with proper sanctions, 
, and the very men, whio-call for a reform, will be the first to make 
es ebjections. ‘The public peace, they willsay, is disturbed ; illus- 
+» © tridits families are in danger of ruin; and all, without distinction, 
. must live im dread’ of rigorous enquiries, and the harpies of the 
” law. It is with the body politie'as the body natural in the lat+ 
“* tel, chrdnigal disorders, if time grown obstinate, call for harsh 
. dnd violent’ remedies, Just so in the distempers of the minds 
the! heart, sick to the very core with vice, corrupted and cor 
-erupting, requires an antidote as strong as the poison that inflames 
, _ our iors. “Many wholesome laws were made by our ancestors, 
“." and many by@fugastus: the former are grown obsolete; and the 
dlattér (to Me disgrace of.the age) are fallen into. contempt; and, 
ce, ltixury riots without controul# The reason is 
ile there is no law in force to prevent abuses, men 
th caution, that the magnitude of the mischief may 
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ack provoke the authority of the legislature ; but when positive 
instructions are found inadequate, the case is very differept : un- 
‘bridled passions take their course with impunity, and all trang- 
gress without fear or shame, 

Why was*frugality the practice of ancient times ? Because 
each individual was a law to himself; because he knew htw: to 
moderate his desires; because we were then the inhabitants of a 
‘single @ty. Even Italy, when reduced to subjection, afforded’ 
but few incentives to luxury. Foreign victories taught us to disgit 
pate the property of others; and the civil wars made us prodigat: 
‘of out own. But after all, isthe mischief, which the edile$ make* 
the ground of their complaint, the worst of our gréivances? com-, 
pare it with other evils, and it vanishes into nothing. ¢Italy 
stands. in need of foreign supplies, and yet no reformer tells us; 
how much the commonwealth is every day at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. The produce of colonies is imported to main- 
‘tain our pride and luxury, to feed the master of the soil, artl tg 
supply his slaves with the necessries of life. Should these jre-| 

‘sources fail, will our groves, our villas, and our spacious pleasure- 
grounds be sufficient to satisfy our wants? That care is left to 
the sovereign. Should he neglect that essential duty, the cont‘ 
monwealth is lost. With regard to other evils, the remedy is in. 
the breast of every individual, Men of rank may be. restrained 
by principle, the poor by indigence, and the rich by satiety” 
These are my sentiments. If, notwithstanding, any magistrate . 
should be of opinion that more may be done;. if he feels within 
himself vigour and industry to oppose the torrent; I honour the 
firmness of his character, and cheerfully resign to abler hands a 
great part of my own solicitude. But when he has declaimed 
against corruption, if his zeal is to evaporate in a florid speech » 
if the violence of party resentments, which his patriot cares have 
roused, is to point at me, while the censor of the manners enjoys 
the fame of his eloquence; believe me, conscript fathers, I am 
not more than another ambitious of making enemies. *To en- 
counter animosities, for the most part unprovoked, and often un, 
just, is too much my lot at present; and yet, for the interest of 
the community, it is a tax which I am willing to pay. But iff 
deprecate new hostilities, permit me, with your consent, to avoid ' 
all such as may be excited without due consideratipn, useless to 
the state and to me big with every disadvantage. % ~ 

LV. This letter being read, the senate released the adiles from 
all farther care about the business, Luxury went on with bound- 
less profusion. It began soon after the battleof Actium(a),and 
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‘continued to flourish, for the space of a century, down to the 
time when Galba attained the imperial dignity, At that period 
the manners changed,-and temperance became the fashion. Of 
this ‘wivolution in “the modes of life a short account will not be 
Nmproper. While the old constitution still subsistéd, pomp and 
‘splertdor were often the ruin of the most illustrious families. To 
“conciliate the favour of the populace, and of the allies of Rome, 
‘including even kings and princes, was the great object ofg Roman 
‘cjtizen. In proportion to his wealth, his grandeur, and the mag- 
‘niliéehce Of his retinue, his importance rose, and with it the 
‘nambtr of his clients. But when the best blood in Rome was 
‘spit by impefial tyranny, and to be eminent was to be marked 
‘out for destruction; it bécame the interest of the great to lay 
aside all vain ostentation, and adopt a more humble plan of life, 
‘At the-same time, a new race of men from the municipal towns, 
the: colonies, ‘and the provinces, found their way, not only to 
Rome, but even into the senate. The strangers, thus incorpor-' 
ated, brought with them their natural parsimony. In the course 
ofa long life many of them, either by their own frugality, or a 
axle of success in their affairs, accumulated immoderate riches; 
’yet even in affluence avarice was their ruling passion. But the 
gause, which, above all.others, contributed to the revival of an- 
cient economy, was the character of Vespasian ; a man of primi+ 
five temperance and rigid austerity. All agreed to imitate so ex+ 
. eellent a model. . Respect for the prince did more than all the 
pains and penalties of the law. And yet, it may be true, that in 
the nature of things there is a principle of rotation, in consequence 
of which the manners, like the seasons, are subject to periodical 
changes.. Nor is it certain that, in the former ages of the world, 
every thing was better than in the times that succeeded.. The 
present age has produced, in moral conduct and the liberal arts, 
a number of bright examples, which posterity will do well to imi- 
tate." May the contest with antiquity continue! but let it bea 
generous emulation for guperior virtue; and may. that spirit go 
downto fature times! 

LVI. Tiberius gained by these eee aconsiderable share 
of popularity, His moderation, in the business of the intended 
reform, gave satisfaction to all ranks and conditions. The people 
saw, with pleasure, the tribe of informers disappointed in their 
views, In #his favourable moment, Tiberius, by letters to the se- 
nate, desired that his son Drusus might be invested with the tri- 
bunitian dignity.. That specious title, importing nothing less than 
sovereign power, was invented by Augustus, at a time when the 
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name of king or dictator, was not only unconstitutional, but uni- 
versally detested. And yet,a new name was wanted to overtop the 
magistrates and the forms of the constitution. In that power usurp- 
ed, Marcus Agrippa became his colleague; and, after his death, 
Tiberius Nero succeeded. By the last promotion, it was the po- 
licy of Augustus to mark out the line of succession, and thereby 
check the views of aspiring men. He was sure that Tiberius 
would act an under part, and, besides, his own name was a tower 
of strength. Tiberius, in the present juncture, followed the pre- 
cedent left by Augustus. During the life of Germanicus, he held 
the balance even between the two young princes, reserving to him- 
self the power of deciding when he should see occasion. In the 
letter, which opened the matter to the senate, after invoking the 
gods, and fervently praying, that the measure might be of advan- 
tage to the commonwealth, he introduced the character of Drusus, 
but ina guarded style, never exceeding the bounds of truth. The 
prince, he said, had a wife and three children, and was then of the 
age which himself had attained (a) when raised by Augustus to 
the same honour, Nor could the favour now requested, be deemed 
premature. Drusus had gone through a probation of eight years ; 
the proofs of his merit were, seditions quelled, wars happily te?- 
minated, the splendour of a triumph, and two consulships. There 
was, therefore, no danger that he would be a novice in public 
business. 

LVII. The senate was not taken by surprisc : the emperor’s in- 
tention had been foreseen, and flattery: was ready with her servile 
strain. Invention, notwithstanding, was at a loss for novelty. Sta- 
tues were decreed to Tiberius and his son; altars were raised to 

“the gods ; temples were built, and triumphal arches erected, with 
other honours of a similar nature. Marcus Silanus aimed at some- 
thing new. Willing, at the expence of the consular dignity, to 
pay a compliment to the princes, he proposed that, in all public 
and private registers, the year should no longer take its date from 
the names of the consuls, but from the persons invested with the 
tribunitian power. Quintus Haterius went still farther: he moved 
that the decrees of that day should be fixed up in the senate- 
house in letters of gold. His motion was treated with contempt 
and ridicule. The fathers saw with indignation a superannuated 
senator, who, on the verge of life, could incur present infamy, 
without a prospect of future wages. 

LVIII. Amidst these transanctions, the government of Africa 
was continued to Junius Blesus. The proconsulship of Asia, 
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nensis, the priest Jupiter. In support of his claim, he contended, 
“that the inability of a priest, in his station, to go out of Italy, 
was a vulgarerror, The order, to which he belonged, differed 
in nothing from that of Mars and Romulus. If the priests of the 
two last were eligible to foreign governments, whence arose his 
incapacity ?- No prohibitory law was ever passed by the people : 
the books of religious cercmonies are silent on the subject. In 
particular cases, when the ministers of Jupiter were detained, ei- 
ther by illness or by public business, one of the pontiffs officiated 
in his place. After the tragical death of Cornelius Merula (a), 
a space of no less than seventy-six years elapsed, without any no- 
mination to the office: did the interest of religion suffer in the 
mean time? During that whole period, the sacerdotal function 
was suspeuded, without prejudice to the established worship; and 
why should not his absence be excused during the year of his 
proconsular government ? That some of his predecessors had been 
restrained by the authority of the chief pontiff, was a fact not to be 
controyerted; but the restraint, in those cases, was the effect of 
private animosity. At present, by the indulgence of the gods, 
the chief pontiff is the chief of men; a stranger to all petty jea- 
leusics; uninfluenced by the cabals of a party, and superior to the 
little motives of a private station. ” 

LIX. Lentulus the augur, and several other senators, opposed 
the motion. A debate ensued, with so much diversity of opinion, 
that the question was referred to the decision of the supreme pon- 
tif (a). ‘Tiberius was not in haste to determine the point. In 
his letters to the senate, he mentioned nothing buf the honours 
decreed to Drusus on his elevation to the tribunitian power; and 
those he thought good to modify with certain restrictions. He. 
censured, in direct terms, the resolution proposed by Silanus, and 
likewise the motion of Haterius, for fixing up the decrees in let- 
ters of gold; condemning botii as unconstitutional, and repug- 
nant to ancient usage. Letters from Drusus were, at.the same 
time, read in the senate, modest in the style and turn of expres- 
sion, but in the general opinion, denoting pride and arrogance. 
“Rome,” they said, “ was reduced to an humble condition, when 
a young man, raised to the highest dignity, declines to return 
thanks to the. gods in their own temples; when he disdains to 
honour the senate with lis presence, and refuses to attend the 
usual auspices in his native city. Was it war that detained him? 
or did he dread the inconvenience of a long journey, when he was 

_ only visiting the coast of Campania, or pursuing his pleasures on 
the lakes? This is the education of him, who is to be the, future 
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master of ‘the Roman’ world ! He is tutored i in the political school 
of his father! Tiberius may have his reasons for withdrawing 
himself from the public eye: the infirmities of age, and the la- 
bouts of his life, afford a colourable pretext; but for Drusus 
whet apology can be made? Pride, rank pride, is his only motive.” 

LX. To strengthen the foundations of his own power was the 
constant policy of Tiberius, Intent on that object, he still pre- 
served the forms of the constitution, and amused the senate with 
a phantom of liberty. All petitions from the provinces were re- 
ferred to that assembly. About this time, the right of having 
sanctuaries (a), and of multiplying the number without limita- 
tion, was assumed by all the cities of Greece. The temples in 
that country were crowded by the most abandoned slaves; 
debtors screened themselves from their creditors, and criminals 
fled from justice. The magistrates were no longer able to con- 
troul a seditious populace, who carried their crimes, under a 
mask of piety, to the altar of their gods, An order was therefore 
made, that the several cities should send their deputies to Rome, 
with a state of their respective claims. Some places, finding their 
pretensions brought to the test, thought proper to decline the 
enquiry. The rights of others were founded on traditional super- 
stition: and superstition was not. willing to renounce her errors. 
Some of the cities relied on the merit of their ancestors in the 
service of Roine. ‘The business came at length to arhearing, A 
day more august and splendid cannot be figured to the imagina- 
tion. We ngw behold a Roman senate sitting on the grants of 
the old republic; discussing the treaties and conventions of con- 
federate nations; deliberating on the acts of kings, while kings 
were able to make a stand against the power of Rome; and, 
above all, ‘reviewing the varions systems of religion, which had 
been for ages established in the belief of mankind. These were 
the important subjects; and to give still greater ‘dignity to the 
scene, tie senate met, as was the practice in good times, with 
authority to enquire, and liberty to determine. 

LXI. The case of the Ephesians was the first brought forward. 
Tt was stated in their behalf, that Diana and Apollo were not, as 
generally supposed, born in the isle of Delos, but in the Ortygian 
Grove, on the banks of the river Cencbris, which flows within 
the territories of Fphesus. In that sacred recess, Latona, taking 
shelter’ under an olive-tree, was delivered of those two deities. 
The tree was still to be seen in a flourishing state, and the grove 
became a consecrated spot. It was there that Apollo, after hav- 
ing slain the Cyclops, found a retreat from the vengeance of 
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Jupiter; it was there that Bacchus, after his victories, gave a free 
pardon to such of the Amazons as fled for protection to the altar; 
and it was there that Hercules, having conquered Lydia, esta- 
blished a temple, with rites and ceremonies, which neither the 
Persian kings, nor the Macedonian conqueror, presumed to 
violate, The Romans at all times paid the strictest regard to the 
sanctity of the place. 

LXII. The Magnesians were the next in order, They relied 
on the ordinances of Lucius Scipio (a), confirmed and ratified 
by Lucius Sylla; the former victorious over Antiochus, and the 
latter over Mithridates. In the wars which were waged under 
their conduct, the Magnesians adhered with fidelity to the cause 
of Rome; and, to reward their services, the temple of Diana Leu- 
cophryné was, by those commanders, declared a sanctuary, The 
people of Aphrodisium, and also of Stratonicé, produced a dea 
cree of Cesar the dictator, and ancther of Augustus, commemo- 
rating the zeal, with which those states withstood the Parthian 
invasion, and preserved to the last their attachment to the interest 
of Rome. The Aphrodisians claimed the temple of Venus; the 
Stratoniceans worshipped Jupiter and Diana Trivia. The city of ~ 
Hierocesarea deduced their ceremonies from remote antiquity, 
alleging that they had for ages adored a Persian Diana, in a tem- 
ple consecrated by Cyrus (6). Several orders made by Perpens 
na (¢), by Ieauricus, and other Roman generals, were also cited, 
whereby it appeared that those sanctuaries, with a precint two 
miles round, were declared holy ground. The inhabitants of Cy~ 
prus claimed three sanctuaries ; the first and most ancient, dedi-+ 
cated by Aerias (d ) to the Paphian Venus; the second, by Ama- 
thus, the son of Acrias, in honour of the Amathusian Venus; and 
the third, to. the Salaminian Jove, by Teucert, the son of Telamon, 
when that hero was obliged to fly from the rage of his father, 

LXIL Seyeral other cities appeared by their deputies; but 
the senate, weary of the number, and of the party-spirit, with 
which different. places were espoused, came toa resolution, to 
refer the whole to the consuls, and wait their report on the merits 
of each distinctive case. The consuls went through the enquiry. 
Besides the temples already mentioned, they found at Pergamos 
the sanctuary of Z’sculapius,-confirmed by authentic proof. The 
titles of other places, being all deduced from ages too remote, 
were lost in the darkness of antiquity. In this number was the 
oracle of Apollo, by which it was pretended, that the people 


of Smyrna were commanded to build a temple to Venus Strato» 
nice (a); aud another of the same god, directing a temple anda 
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statue to Neptune, in the isle of Tenos. The Sardians, and the 
people of Miletus, were contented with a more modern date. 
‘The fermer relied on the privileges granted by Alexander; and 
the hatter, on the authority of Darius. Diana was the tutelar deity 
in one of those cities, and Apollo in the other. ‘I'he statue of 
Augustus was held to be a sanctuary by the inhabitants of Crete. 
Several decrees were passed, with due attention to the religious 
tenets of the people, yet limiting the number of sanctuaries. 
‘These regulations were ordered to be engraved in brass, and fixed 
up in the respective temples, as lasting monuments, to ascertain 
the rights now established, and prevent the future claims of na-+ 
tional pride, or blind superstition. 

LXIV. About this time a fit of illness threatened the life of 
Livia, Her danger was so alarming, that it occasioned the em- 
peror's return to Rome. Hitherto the mother and son had lived 

“on terms of mutual regard, or, at worst, with hatred well dis- 
guised, Livia, not long before, had raised a statue to Augustus, 
near the theatre of Marcellus. In the votive inscription her own 
name preceded that of the emperor. To the jealous temper of 
“Tiberius this was an offence against the imperial dignity. His 
resentment, however, was suppressed, and, for that reason, was 
thought to have sunk the deeper. The senate proceeded to order 
supplications for the recovery of Livia, with solemn games on thie 
occasion ; in avhich the pontiffs, the augurs, the college of fifteen, 
with that of the semptemvirs, and the sodality of Augustan priests, 
were to conduct the ceremonies. Lucius Apronius moved that 
the (a) heralds at arms should likewise officiate. Tiberius op~ 
posed the motion, It proceeded, he said, on a mistaken principle. 
He mentioned the distinct functions of the several orders of the 
priesthood, and made it clear, from ancient precedents, that the 
heralds had never been admitted to that participation of honour. 
‘The fraternity of Augustan priests was culled forth with good 
reason, since that order belonged, in a peculiar manner, to the 
family, for which public vows were to be offered. 

_ LXV. To give, in detail, the several motions and resolutions of 
the time, is not within the plan of this work. And yet, when 
virtue and fair integrity do honour to the heart, or when a slavish 
spirit brands the character, in either case, it is my intention to se- 
ject the particular instances. In this, I apprehend, consists the 
chief part of the historian’s duty, It is his to rejudge the conduct 
of men, that generous actions may be snatched from oblivion, and 
that the author of pernicious counsels, and the perpetrator of evil 
deeds) mav see heforehand the infamy that awaite them at the 
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tribunal of posterity. In general, a black and shameful period 
lies before me. The age was sunk to the lowest depth of sordid 
adulation; insonvuch that not only the most illustrious citizens, in 
order to secure their pre-eminence, were obliged to crouch and 
bend the knee, but men of consular and pretorian rank, and the 
whole body of the senate (a), tried with emulation which should 
be the most obsequious slave. Weare informed by tradition, that 
Tiberius, as often as he went from the senate-house, was used to 
say in Greek, “ Devoted men! how they rush headlong into 
bondage!” Even he, the enemy of civil liberty, was disgusted 
with adulation: he played the tyrant, and despised the volun- 
tary slave. . 

LXVI. From acts of base compliance, the next step of dege- 
nerate men was to deeds of horror. Caius Silanus, proconsul.of 
Asia, was accused of rapine and extortion by the people of the 
province. The conduct of the cause was undertaken by Mamercus’ 
Scaurus, of consular rank; by Junius Otho, at that time proctor; 
and Bratidius Niger, one of the ediles. ‘Che complaint was ag- 
gravated by an additional charge of irreverence to the divinity of - 
Augustus, and the disaffection of Tiberius, Mamercus affected 
to grace himself by citing the bright examples of a former day (a) + 
Scipio Africanus, he observed, prosecuted Lucius Cotta; Cato, 
the censor, appeared against Servius Galba, and Marcus Scauras 
against Publius Rutilius; as if those great and excellent men had 
instituted presecutions for constructive crimes like the present ; 
as if Scaurus, the grandfather of the prosecutor, had descended to 
so vile an office. It was reserved for Mamercus to degenerate into 
en informer, and tarnish the lustre of his ancestors, Junius 
Otho, another prosecutor, had been by profession the teacher of a 
school (J. Raised from that obscurity by the patronage of Se- 
janus, he obtained a seat in the senate, and hoped by flagitious 
deeds to efface the meanness of his origin. Brutidius was a dif- 
ferentzcharacter. Adorned with liberal accomplishments, and 
formed for great things, he was sure of reaching the first honours 
of the state, had he been willing to walk in the paths of virtue. 
His impatience ruined him. Eager to outstrip his equals, and 
then to rise over his superiors, he enlarged his views, and began 
to soar above his most flattering hopes: but his ambition led him 
to the precipice from whieh good men have often fallen, when, 
not content with slow, but sure, success, they have hurried on 
-with too much ardour, and ended their career in ruin. 

LXVII. Gellius Poplicola, who had been questor to Silanus, 
and Marcus Paconius, his lieutenant, listed on the side of the pre- 
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secution, Silanus, beyond all doubt, was guilty beth of rapine 
and oppression; but in his case a number of circumstances, dan~ 
gerous even to innocence, conspired against. him. Besides the 
persogs already mentioned, the most able orators of Asia, men 
who were chosen on account of their eloquence, united their 
strengtl. Against that powerful combination, Silanus stood 
alone, obliged, without any powers of oratory, to make his own 
defence with fear and trembling; a situation that might disarm 
the noblest talents. Tiberius helped to increase his difficulties. 
With a stern tone of voice, and a contracted brow, he pressed the 
defendant with sudden questions, never suffering him to pausea 
moment, cither to repel or elude the charge. Silantis was obliged 
to admit several points, rather than seem to refute or bafile the 
enquiry of the emperor. His very slaves, to make them compe- 
tent witnesses, were sold by auction to the public officer; and, to 
make destruction sure, ‘Viberius added the crime of violated mae 
jesty, that none of the prisoner’s family or friends might presume 
to assist in the defence. Silanus desired an adjournment of a few 
days. In that interval, abandoning all his hopes, he sent a me- 
morial to ‘Tiberius, in a style sufficiently hurable, but still with 
the spirit of aman, who felt himself oppressed, and dared to speak 
the language of reproach. 

LXVILL Tiberius remained inflexible : but, to give the colour 
of precedent to his final sentence, he ordered the proceeding against 
Volesus Messala (a) (who had also been proconsul of Asia), with 
the record of Augustus, and the decree made on that occasion, to 
‘be read. He then collected the votes, beginning with Lucius Piso, 
That senator, after some flourishes in praise of the emperor's cle. 
mency, conclhded, that Silanus should be interdicted: from fire 
and water, and banished to the isle of Gyarus (4), ‘The fathers 
concurred in the same opinion, when Cneius Lentulus proposed, 
by way of mitigation, that the estate which descended to Silanus 
from his mother, should not be included in the general forfeiture, 
but vested in the grandson, ‘Tiberius agreed to the amendment, 
The business seemed to be at an end, when Cornelius Dolabella 
rose to shew, that bis servile spirit had not deserted him. He 
Jaunclied out into a sharp invective against the morals of Silanus, 
grafting on it a motion, that no man of dissolute manners should 
be eligible to the government of provinces ; and of this incapacity 
the emperor should be the sole judge. When a crime is com: 
mitted, “ the law takes cognizance of it, and inflicts the punish. 
ment. Butalaw to prevent the offence, would be at once an act. 
of mercy to bad men, and a blessing to the provinces.” i 
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LX1IX. Tiberius-spoke in reply: “To the reports” he said, 
“which were current to the disadvatage of Silanus, he was ne 
stranger. But laws ought to have a better foundation than public, 
rumour. ‘The governors ef provinces had often disappointed the 
hopes, and sometimes the fears, of mankind. By important scenes 
of action the powers of the mind are roused; the heart expands 
to meet the occasion; while, on the other hand, feeble spirits. 
shrink from a great opportunity, and grow less by elevation. The. 
prince can never be fully informed ; and it is not fit that he should 
see. with the eyes of others, » ‘The arts of ambitious rivals may de~ 
ceive him. In human affairs nothing can be foreseen with cer- 
tainty, and without facts, laws can. have no operation. Tili men 
have acted, they cannot be judged. It was the wisdom of our 
ancestors to keep the sword of justice in the scabbard, till actuak 
offences drew it forth. Ina system so just in itself, and so long 
established, innovations ought not to be rashly made, The cares: 
of government are a burthen to the sovereign, and his prerogative 
wants no enlargement. Extend his authority, and you abridge 
the rights of the subject. When the laws in being are sufficient, 
there is no occasion to resort to the will of the prince.” 

This was, no doubt, a constitutional speech, From a man little 
studious of popularity, it was received with universal approba, 
tion. ‘Tiberius did not.stop here: when his own private resent. 
ment was not provoked, he knew that moderation. was the best 
policy ; with that view he thought proper to add, that Gyarus 
was a:dreary island, uncultivated, and inhospitable, In honour, 
therefore, of the Junian family, and from motives of lenity to a, 
man who was a membcr of the senate, he proposed to-change the 
place of banishment to the isle of Cythera: and this, he said, was. 
the request of ‘Torquata, sister to Silanus, and a vestal virgin of 
distinguished sanctity. The fathers complied, and a lay was 
passed accordingly. 

LXX. The Cyreniangs presented a charge of rapine seca 
Gasius Cordus. Ancharius Priscus conducted the prosecution; 
and. sentence of condemnation was pronounced, Lucius Ennius; 
a Roman knight, who had melted down a silver statue of the em+ 
peror, and converted it ‘ta domestic uses, was accused on the law 
of majesty. ‘Tiberius stopped the proceedings.. Against this sey 
of lenity Ateius Capito (a) protested openly; contending, witly 
an-air of ancient liberty, that “ the right of the senate, to -hear 
and determine, onght not to be retrenched; especially when a 
crime-of that magnitude called for vindictive justice. The prince, 
in his own case, might be slow to resent: but let him net he cee 
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nerous at the expence of the public.” This language, blunt as it 
was, gave no offence to Tiberius: he saw the drift of the speech, 
and, disregarding the tone with which it was uttered, persisted in 
his-resolution. Capito brought disgrace on his name. Accom. 
plished as he was in the science of laws both human and divine, 
he possessed, besides, anumber of virtues that adorned his private 
character ; but by this act of servile flattery he sullied the lustre 
of a distinguished name. 

LXXI. A question that concerned a point of religion was the 
next subject of debate. The Roman knights had vowed a statue, 
for the recovery of Livia, to FORTUNE THE EQUESTRIAN. Th 
what temple this should be placed was the doubt. At Rome there 
were various structures sacred to the goddess, but none under that 
specific title. Upon enquiry it was found that there was at An+ 
tium (a) a temple with that particular dénomination ; and it be- 
ing considered that the whole system of ritesand ceremonies, and 
the several temples and images of the gods throughout Italy, were 
subject to the supreme authority of Rome, it was resolved that 
the votive present should be placed at Antium. This being a 
point of religious ceremony, Tiberius took the opportunity to de- 
termine the question, which had been for some time in suspense, 
concerning Servius Maluginensis, the priest of Jupiter. He pro- 
duced and read a decree of the pontifical college, whereby it ap- 
peared that the priest of Jupiter, when his health required it, 
or when he obtained a dispensation from the supreme pontiff, 
might absent himself from the duties of his function two nights 
at most; provided it was not during the public ceremonies, nor 
more than twice in the course of the year. ‘From this regulation, 
made by Augustus, it was evident that a year’s absence, and of 
course a proconsular government, was incompatible with the sa- 
cerdotal function. The authority of Lucius Metellus (4), who, 
when high pontiff, would not suffer Aulus Posthumius, a priest 
of Jupiter, to depart from Rome, was also cited. It followed, 
that the province of Asia could not be granted to Maluginensis, 
It-fell to the lot of the person of consular rank, who stood next: 
in seniority. : 

LXXII. During these transactions, Marcus Lepidus petitioned 
the senate for leave'to repair and decorate, at his own expence; 
the basilick of Paulus (a), that noble monument of the A’milian 
family. The display of private munificence in public works, 
which embellished the city, was not yet fallen into disuse. In 
the reign of Augustus, without any objection from that emperor, 
Taurus (b), Philippus, and Balbus, with the spoils which. they 
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had taken from the enemy, or with the superfluity of their own 
immoderate wealth, added greatly to the ornament of Rome, and, 
by consequence, to the honour of their families. Encouraged by 
this example, but with a fortune much inferior, Lepidus revived 
the glory of his ancestors. The Theatre of Pompey hgd beer 
destroyed by fire; and, the remaining branches of the family not 
being equal to the expence of so great a structure, Tiberius de-' 
clared his intention to build a new edifice, with the original name. 
He congratulated the senate, that the damage occasioned by the 
fire, was confined to that single building. For this, he said, they. 
were obliged to the vigilance of Sejanus. The senate decreed a 
statue /c/ to be placed in the Theatre of Pompey, in honour of 
the favourite. In a short time afterwards, when triumphal orna~ 
ments were granted to Junius Blesus, the proconsul .of Africa, 
"Tiberius made no scruple to declare, that his motive for bestow- 
ing that high reward, was to pay a compliment to Sejanus, as the 
proconsul was his uncle. 

LXXIII. Blesus, however, had fairly earned his honours. Tac= 
farinas, often repulsed, was never defeated. He found resources 
in the interior parts of Africa, and returned to the conflict with 
new vigour. He had at length the arrogance to send an embassy 
to Tiberius, demanding lands for himself and his army, or nothing 
should make an end of the war. ‘Tiberius, it is said, was upon 
no occasion so little master of himself. ‘It was an insult to the 
imperial majesty, and the Roman name. Shall a deserter, a wan- 
deting vagabond, presume to treat on équal terms? Even Spar 
tacus (a), though he had defeated consular armies, and spread 
desolation with sword and fire through the realms of Italy, was 
not allowed to negociate terms of peace, though the common- 
wealth, at that time, was well nigh exhausted by Sertorius (4), 
and the Mithridatic war. Even then, no compromise was ad- 
mitted; the dignity of the state was saved, And shall a flourish~ 
ing empire descend so low as to compound with Tacfarinas, and, 
by granting lands, become the purchaser of peace at the hands 
of a freebooter and a robber?” Stung by these reflections, Tibe- 
rius ordered Blesus to seduce the followers of Tacfarinas by pro- 
mises of a free pardon to all, who should lay down their arms ; 
but as to their chief, he must strain every nerve to secure the per 
son of that daring adventurer. 

LXXIV. The promised amnesty reduced the numbers of the 
enemy; and Biwsus, adopting a new mode of war, tumed the 
arts of the wily Numidian against himself. Unequal to the legi- 
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rapidity of ‘his motions: he divided his men into small parties ; 
he shewed himself in sudden incursions, fled before a regular 
forcé, and knew where to lie in ambush. The Romans accord- 
ingly marched in three columns, by as many different routes. In 
the quaater where the Africans ravaged the country near Leptis, 
and then fled for shelter to the Garamantes, Cornelius Scipio, the 
proconsul’s lieutenant, advanced with his division. In another 
quarter; where Cirta lay exposed to the Barbarians, the younger 
Blesus, the proconsul’s sou, commanded a second detachment. 
In the intermediate part of the country, the commander in chief 
marched at the head of a chosen body of troops. At all conve~ 

‘nicnt places he threw up intrenchments, aad appointed garrisons, 
securing every station by a regular chain of posts, 

The Basbarians found themselves counteracted on every side, 
Wherever they turned, the Romans, were at hand, in front, in 
flank, and in the rear. Numbers were surrounded, and either 
put to the sword, or taken prisoners. To spread the alarm, the 
Roman army was again subdivided into smaller parties, under the 
commiand of centurious of approved valour and experience. Nor 
was the campaign closed, as usual, at the end of the summer. In~ 
stead of retiring to winter-quartcrs in the old provinces, Blesus 
kept the ficld; he increased tie number of his posts and garrisons, 
and sent out detachments, lightly armed, with guides acquainted 
with the course of the country. ‘['acfarinas could io longer stand 
at bay. He shifted his huts (a), and wandered from place to 
place. At length his brother was taken prisoner, and Blesus 
thought it time to close the campaign. His retreat was sudden 
and premature. The province was étill open to incursions: and 
the flame of war, though suppressed, was not extinguished. Ti- 
berius, however, considered the enemy as completely vanquished. 
Besides the honours already grantee! to Blesus, he ordered that 
the legions should salute him by the title of Imperator, accord~ 
ing to the ancient custom of the Roman armies, in the pride of 
victory flushed with the generous ardour of warlike spirits. In 
the time of the republic, this was a frequent custom, insomuch 
that several, at the same time, without pre-cminence or distinc- 
tion, enjoyed that military honour. It was often allowed by Au- 
gustus, and now by Tiberius, for the last time. “With him the 
practice ceased altogether (b }. 

LXXV. Rome, in the course of this year, lost two fiiustrone 
citizens; the first was Asinius Saloninus (a/, grandson both to 
Marcus Agrippa and Asinius Pollio, half-brother to Drusus, and, 
beeides. the intended hushand of the emneror’s crand-daughter. 
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"The second was Ateius ‘Capito (o), diready: mentioned a man 
for his abilities and his knowledge of the laws, of the first emi- 
nence in the state. T'rom his birth he derived no advantage. His 
grandfather was a centurion under Sylla: his father rose to the rank 
of prator. Capito was, with rapid specd, advanced by “ gustus 

to the consular dignity, aud by that promotion placcd above his 
competitor, Antistius Labeo, who had grown into celebrity by 
his talents and his skill in jurisprudence. It was the peculiar fee 
licity of that age to see flourishing together those two illustrious 
rivals, who, in peaceable times, were the ornaments of their coun- 
try. The fame of Labeo (c¢) rose on the surest foundation; he’ 
was a Strenuous asserter of civil liberty, and for that reason the 
favourite of the people. Capito knew his approaches to the great, 
anid by his flexibility became a favourite at the court of* A vrata 
Labco was not suffered to rise above the prtorian rank; but that 
act of injustice raised his popularity : while on the other hand, 
Capito obtained the consulship, and with it the public hatred, 

LXXVI In this year also, ihe sixty-fourth (@) from the battle 
of Philippi, Junia, niece to Cato, sister of Brutus, and the widow 
of Cassius, paid her debt to nature. Ter will engrossed the pib-. 
lie conversation. Possessed of immodcrate riches, she left.marks 
of her regard to almost all the eminent men at Rome, without 
mention of Tiberius. The omission gave vo umbrage to the em- 
peror, He considered it as the exercise of a civil right, and not only 
suffered her funeral pancgyric to be spoken from the rostrum, 
but allowed the last: ccremonies to be performed with the usual 
pomp and magnificcuce. In the procession were.scen the images 
of the most illustrions faniies, in number not less than twenty ; 
the Manlii, the Quintii, and others of equal rank. 'Thosc of Bru- 
tus and Cassius (,) were uot displayed; but for that reason they 
were present to every imagination, and with superior lustre eclipsed 
the splendour of that day. 
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Conrents.—Boox IV.—The origin and character of Elius Sejanus. 
IL. By corrupt practices he allures to his interest the army TE the se+ 
nate. IIE. The condition of the state, civil and military. Sejanus se~ 
duces the younger Livia, wife of the emperer’s son Drusus, and en= 
gages her in a plot against the life of her husband. | V. The station of 
the Roman fleets and legions. VI. The magistrates and the forms of 
government at Rome. VIII. Drusus poisoned, and Sejanus aspires to 
the empire. Tiberius recommends the sons of Germanicus to the care 
@f the senate. XIL Tiberius delivers the funeral oration occasioned 
dy the death of Drusus. Sejunus plans the destruction of Agrippina 

-and her sons. XIIL. Deputies from the provinces heard by Tiberius. 

. Players and pantomimes driven out of Italy. “XV. A temple built in 
Asia to Tiberius, Livia, and the senate. XVI. A new priest of Jus 
piter, and new laws to regulate the office. XVI. The zeal of the pon-= 
tiffs for Nero and Drusus, the sons of Germanicus, censured by Tibes 
rius. XVIIL. Sejanus aims at the destruction of the friends of Gera 
manicus. Caius Silius and Titius Sabinus accused. Character of 
Marcus Lepidus and Messalinus Cotta. XXI. Calpurnius Piso ace 
cused for words. Judgment prevented by his death. XXIT. Plaw 
tius Sylvanus throws his wife out of the window, His defence. Ti- 
berius visits the house to make his enquiries. Death of Sylvanus. 
XXIIL. The war in Africa ended by Dolabella. Tacfarinas, the Nu« 
midian chief, is slain. XXVII. A servile war ready to break out in 
Ftaly, but crushed in the bud. XXVHL. Fibius Serenus accused by 
his own son. His speech on the occasion, and his banishment. Pub- 
lius Suilius condemned. Cremutius Cordus prosecuted for praising 
Brutus and Cassius in an historical work. Tis defence and voluntary 
death. His book burnt by the public officers, yet continued to be read. 
XXXVI. The city of Cyzicus deprived of its privileges. Tiberius 
rejects the offer of divine honours from the people of Spain. His 
speech on that subject. XNXLX. Sejanus petitions the emperor for 
leave to marry Livia, the widow of Drusus. The artful answer and 
refusal of Tiberius. XLI. Sejanus resolves to withdraw Tiberius 
Srom Rome. , SUI. The right to various sanctuaries claimed by de« 

. puties from the cities of Greece. XLIV. The death and character of 
Cneius Lentulus and Lucius Domitius. XLV. Lucius Piso, pretor 
of Spain, murdered by a peasant. The assassin taken. He refuses 
on the rack to discover his accomplices. XUV. Poppeus Sabinus 
subdues the insurgents in Thrace, and obtains triumphal ornaments. 
LU. Claudia Pulchra prosecuted for adultery, and condemned. Lill. 
Agrippina desires the emperor's leave to marry. Tiberius,hears her 
with sidleness. and gives no answer. LY. Eleven cities of Asia con~ 
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tend for the honour of building the temple to the emperor and the se- 
nate: Smyrna preferred to all the rest. LVII. Tiberius departs from 
Rome and goes into Campania.. He is in danger of being crushed in 
a cave, by the falling of the stones : Sejanus saves him at the risque of’ 
his ommlife. The fwvourite rises higher in the affection of Tiberius. 
LX. Sejanus suborns witnesses against Nero, the eldest sun of Germa~ 
nicus. LXIL. An amphitheatre at Fidenc, being ill-constructed, falls 
in, and crushes or kills fifty thousand spectators. VXIV. A dreadful 
Jive at Rome: mount Celias consumed in the flames. LXV. Tibe- 
rius withdraws from the continent to the isle of Capre. Sejanus bent 
on the destruction of Nero and Agrippina. LXVILT. Titius Sabinus, 
on account of his faithful attachment to Germanicus and his family, 
‘ensnared by Latiaris, and his accomplices. An account of their infa~ 
mous plot. Sabinus is condemned, and executed, to the astonishment 
of the people, on the first of January, a day always sacred to religious 
ceremonies. LXXI. The death of Julia, grand-daughter of Augus« 
tus. LXXII. The Frisians revolt, and are quelled with difficulty, 
and considerable loss to the Romans. UXXY. Agrippina the younger, 
one of the children of Germanicus, married to Cneius Domitius, with 
the approbation of Tiberius. 








These transactions inelude six years. 


Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls, 

770 23 Caius Asinus Pollio, Caius Antistius Fetus. 

777 Q4 Sergius Cornelius Cethegus, Lucius Visellius 
Varro. 

778 25 Marcus Asinus Agrippa, Cossus Cornelius 
Lentulus. 

779 26 Cornelius Lentulus Getulicus, Caius Calvie 
sius Sabinus. 

780 Q7 Marcus Licinius Crassus, Lucius Calpurnius 

’ Piso. 


791 28 Appius Junius Silunus, Publius Silius Nerva. 


THE 
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I. THE consuls for the year, on which we are now entering, 
were Caius Asinius, and Caius Antistius. ‘Tiberius had reigned, 
nine years. During that time a state of profound tranquillity pre+ 
vailed at Rome, and the emperor saw the imperial family flourish- 
ing with undiminished lustre, The loss of Germanicus gave him 
no regret; on the contrary, lie reckoned that event among the 
prosperous issues of his reign. But fortune now began to change 
the scene, and a train of disasters followed. Trbcrius threw off 
the mask: he harrassed the people by acts of cruelty, or, which 
was equally oppressive, by his authority encouraged the tyranny 
of others. ‘Of this revolution Ailius Sejanus, commander of the 
pretorian guards, was the prime and efficient cause. The power 
and influence of that minister have been already mentioned. I 
shall here give the origin of the man, the features of his cha- 
racter, and the flagitious arts, by which he aspired to the su- 
preme power, 

He was born at Vulsinii (a), the son of Seius Strabo ()), a 
Roman knight. Ie attached himself in his early youth to Caius 
Cesar, the grandson of Augustus. Even at that time he laboured 
under a suspicion of having prostituted his person to the infamous 
passions of Apicius (c), a rich and prodigal voluptuary. By va- 
rious arts he afterwards gained an entire ascendant over the affec- 
tions of Tiberius, insomuch that the temper of that prince, to the 
test of mankind dark and .inscrutable, became to him alone un- 
clouded, free, and complying. This influence, however, was not 
the effect of superior ability; since Sejanus, in the end, fell a vic- 
tim to the policy of that very prince, whom he deceived at first. 
A phanomenon so very extraordinary can be ascribed to nothing 
less than the wrath of the gods, incensed against the Roman state. 
Whether the public suffered most by the elevation (d), or the 
downfal of that pernicious minister, it is difficult to determine. 
His frame of body was vigorous, robust, and patient of labour ; 
his spirit, bold and enterprising: in his own conduct a profound 
dissembler, and to others a sharp and dangerous accuser. With 
pride that swelled to arrogance, be had the meanness that could 
fawn apd flatter; and, under the outward calm of moderation, he 
nourished in his lieart the most unbounded ambition. Profusion, 
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luxury, and largesses were often his means, but more frequently 
application to business, and indefatigable industry ; virtues that 
take the name of vice, when they play an under part Lo inordinate 
passions and the lust of domination (e ). 

tL. commission over the pratorian bands had been always 
of a limited nature. Sejanus enlarged his powers to a degree un- 
known before. He had the address to collect into one camp the 
whole corps of the guards, till that time quartered in various parts 
of Rome. Being embodied, they received their orders with sub- 
mission; habit and constant intercourse established a spirit of 
union, and, knowing their numbers, they grew formidable to their 
fellow-citizens. The pretext for this measure was, that the sol- 
diery grew wanton in idleness, but, when encamped, they might 
be drawn forth, with better effect, in any sudden emergence, and, 
being confined within their intrenchments, at a distance from the 
vices of the metropolis, they would act with greater vigour when- 
ever required. This plan being settled, Sejanus began his ap- 
proaches to the affections of the soldiers: by affability and ca- 
resses, he glided into favour; he appointed the tribunes and cen- 
turions; he endeavoured to seduce the senators by corruption : 
he promoted his creatures, and, at his pleasure, bestowed ho- 
yours and provinces. All this was done, not only with the con- 
sent, but with the most complying facility on the part of Tibe- 
rius, who now declared openly in favour of the minister, styl- 
ing him, in private conversation, his associate in the cares of 
government, and using the same language even to the senate. 
Nor did he stop here; he allowed the image of his favourite to 
be worshipped in the theatre, in the forum, and, at the head« 
quarters of the legions, in the place appropriated (a) for the 
standards and the eagles. 

III. As yet, however, the imperial-family was in a flourishing 
state. ‘T'o secure the succession there was no want of Caesars. 
The emperor's son (a) was in the prime of manhood, and his 
grandsons in the flower of youth. These were obstacles to the 
views of Sejanus. To assail them with open force, were big with 
danger; and fraud requires delay, and intervals of guilt. He te- 
solved to work by stratagem. Drusus, against whom Sejanus 
was inflamed by recent provocations, was marked out as the first 
victim. It happened that Drusus, impatient of a rival, and by 
nature fierce, raised his hand, in some sudden dispute, against Se- 
janus; and that haughty minister, advancing forward, received a 
blow on the face. Stung with indignation, he thought no expe- 
dient so sure, as the gaining of the younger Livia (6), tle wife 
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of Drusus, to his interest. The princess was sister to Germanicus ; 
and though, in her younger days, she had: no elegance either of 
shape or feature, she was now grown up in the most perfect form 
of regular beauty, Sejanus made his advances with the ardour of 
alover. Having triumphed over her honour, he found mnother 
step in guilt no difficult matter. A woman, who has sacrificed 
her virtue, soon resigng every other principle. Engaged in a course 
of adultery, she was led by degrees to the project of murdering 
her husband, in order to marry her paramour, and mount with 
him to the imperial dignity. 

In this manner a woman of illustrious rank, the niece of Au- 
gustus, the daughter-in-law of Tiberius, and the mother of child+ 
ren by Drusus, disgraced herself, her ancestors, and her posterity, 
by a vile connection with an adulterer from 2 municipal town, te- 
nouncing the honours which she possessed, for the uncertain pros- 
pect of flagitious grandeur. Eudemus (c J, the confidential friend 
and physician of the faithless wife, was drawn into the conspi« 
racy. Under colour of his profession, this man had easy accesa 
to Livia. Sejanus listed him into his service; and that the har- 
mony between himself and the adultress might be undisturbed by 
jealousy, he repudiated bis wife Apicata, by whom he had three 
children, But still the magnitude of the crime filled their minde 
with terror; they fluctuated between opposite counsels; they re- 
solved, they hesitated; delay and doubt and confusion followed. 

IV. In the beginning of this year, Drusus, the second son of 
Germanicus, put on the manly robe (a). ‘Lhe honours which 
had been decreed to his brother Nero, were renewed by a vote of 
the fathers. Tiberius, in a speech upon the occasion, commended 
the tender regard with which his son protected the children of 
Germanicus. The truth is, Drusus (though in high stations and 
among rivals sincerity is seldom found) had acquitted himself to- 
wards his nephews, with all decent attention, at least without 
hostility. Amidst these transactions, ‘the old project of visiting 
the provinces, often intimated, but never in earnest, was revived 
by Tiberius. For this expedition the ostensible reasons were, the 
number of veterans entitled to their dismission from the service, 
and the necessity of recruiting the army with effective men. Of 
such as voluntarily offered, the number he said was small, and even 
of those the greatest part were a set of distressed and profligate 
vagabonds, destitute of courage, and strangers to military disci- 
pline. He added a list of the Roman legions, specifying the pro- 
vinces where they were stationed. A review of that estimate will 
not beuseless, or unacceptable, since it will exhibit the national 
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strength at that petiods the kings in allinnce with Rome, and the 
narrow limits (6) of the empire, compared with the extent, to 
which they have been since enlarged. 

V. In the seas (a) that on each side wash the coast of Italy, 
. two fleets were stationed ; one-at Misenum, the other at Ravenna. 
The maritime parts of Gaul, adjacent to Italy, were guarded by 
the large galleys, which were taken at the battle of Actium, and 
sent by Augustus to Forojulium, well provided with able sea- 
men. But the chief strength of the empire was on the Rhine (3 ), 
consisting of eight legions, to bridle atonce the Germans and the 
Gauls, © Spain, lately subdued, was held in subjection by the 
three legions. Juba (c) reigned in Mauritania, deriving his title 
from the favour of Rome. ‘The rest of Africa was kept in awe by 
two legions, A like number served in Egypt. In that vast ex- 
tent of country, which stretches from Syria to the Euphrates, 
bordering on the confines of Iberia, Albania, and other states un- 
der the protection of the Roman arms, four Jegions maintained the 
rights of the empire. Thrace was governed by Rhemetalces (d ) 
and the sons of Cotys. ‘The banks of the Danube were secured 
by four legions, two in Pannonia, and two in Mesia. Two more 
were stationed in Dalmatia, in a situation, if a war broke out at 
their back, to support the other legions; or, if a sudden emer- 
fence required their presence, ready to advance by rapid marches 
into Italy. Rome at the same time had her own peculiar forces, 
namely, three city cohorts (¢) and nine of the pretorian bands, 
raised for the most part in Mtruria, Unnbria (f), ancient Latium, 
and the colonies of the old republic. ‘To this national strength 
must be added the naval armaments of the allies, placed at proper 
stations (2), together with the infantry and cavalry, forming, in 
the whole, a body of troops, not inferior in number to the Roman 
army. But of the foreign auxiliaries it is impossible to speak 
with precision, They were shifted from place to place, with 
numbers now augmented, and now reduced, as oceasion required ; 
and, by consequen 





an accurate estimate cannot be expected. 
VI. To this survey of the empire if we add a view of the con- 
stitution, and the manner in which the government was adminis- 
tered by Tiberius, from the beginning of his reign to the present. 
year, the fatal era of tyranny and oppression, the enquiry will not 
be foreign to our purpose. In the first place, not only the affairs 
of state, but all questions of importance between the citizens of 
Rome, were referred to the wisdom of the senate. The leading 
members of that assembly claimed and exercised full freedom of 
dalea tes aad arian thaw deviated Gain dates. dhe Bnee wrae cine 
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to reject the nauseous strain. In dispensing the honours of gq- 
yernment, he had an eye to nobility of birth, to personal merit, 
and to talents as well civil as military. His choice, it was ge- 
nerally'agreed, was made with judgment. ‘The consuls and the 
pretors enjoyed the ancient honours of their rank and, dignity. 
'The subordinate magistrates exercised their functions’ without 
controul. The laws, if we except those of violated majesty (a), 
flowed in their regular channel. The tributes and duties, whe- 
ther of corn or money, were managed by commissioners chosen 
(b) from the Roman knights. the revenues appropriated to the 
prince were conducted by men of distinguished probity, and fre~ 
quently by such as were known to Tiberius by their character 
only. Being once appointed, they were never removed. Several, 
it is well known, grew grey in the same employment, The pgo- 
ple, it is true, often complained of the price of corn ; but the griev- 
ance was not imputable to the emperor. —'T'o prevent the conse- 
quences of unproductive seasons, or losses at sea, he spared neither 
moncy nor attention, In the provinces no new burthens were im+ 
posed, and the ald duties were collected without cruelty or extor- 
tion. Corporal punishment was never inflicted, and confiscation 
of men’s effects was a thing unknown, 

VIL. In Italy the land-property of the emperor was inconsider- 
able. Good order prevailed among his slaves. His freedmen were 
few, and his household was managed with economy. In all ques- 
tions of right between the emperor and individuals, the- courts 
_of justice were open, and‘the law decided. And yet to this equi- 
table system he did not know how to add a gracious manner + 
the austerity of his conutenance struck men with terror. He con- 
tinued, however, in the practice of rigid, though not amiable, 
manners, till the death of Drusus (a). While that prince sur- 
vived, Sejanus thought it prudent to advance by slow degrees. He 
dreaded the resentment’of a young man, who did not seek to dis+ 
guise his passions, but complained aloud, “ that the emperor, 
though he bad ason to succeed him, preferred.a strangerto a share 

-in the administration, How little was that upstart minister re- 
moved from being a colleague in the empixe! The road of ambi-~ 
tion is at first a steep ascent; but the difficulty once surmounted, 
the passions of designing men Hist in the enterprize, and tools and 
agents are ready at hand. The favourite is already master of 
a camp, and the soldiers wait his nod. Among the monuments 
of Pompey we behold his statue: the grand-children of this new 
man will be allied in blood to the family of Drusus (6). What 
yemains, but humbly to hope that he will have the modesty to stgp 
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in his career, content with what he has already gained?” Such 
was the discourse of Drusus, not occasional but constant ; not in 
private circles, but at large, and without reserve. His inmost se+ 
crets were also known: his wife had forfeited her honour, and 
‘was now a spy upon her husband. é, 

VILL In this posture of affairs, Sejanus thought he had no time 
to lose. He chose a poison, which, operating as a slow corrosive, 
might bring on the symptoms of a natural disorder. Lygdus, the 
eunuch (as was discovered eight vears aflerwards), (a) adminis- 
tered the draught. While Drusus lay ill, Tiberius, never seeming 
to be in any degree alarmed, or, it may be, willing to make a 
display of magnanimity, went as usual to the-senate. Even 
after the prince expired, and before the funeral ceremony waa 

“perforinedy he entered the assembly of the fathers. Perceiving the 
consuls, with dejected looks, seated on the ordinary benches, like 
men who mourned for the public loss, he put them in mind of 
their dignity, and their proper station. The senate melted into 
tears : but Tiberius, superior to the weakness of nature, delivered 
an animated speech, ina flowing style, and a tone of firmness, 
“He was not,” he said, “to be informed that bis appearance 
might be thought unseasonable in the moment of recent affliction, 
when, according to the gencral custom, the mind, enfeebled with 
sorrow, can scarce endure the consolation of friends, and almost 

" Toathes the light of the sun. Those tender emotions were the 
condition of humanity, and, therefore, not to be condemned. For 
his part, he sought a manly remedy ; in the embyaces of the com- 
mon-wealth, and in the bosom of the fathers, he came to lay down 
his sorrows. He lamented the condition of his mother, drooping 
under the infirmities of age, the tender years of his grandsons, 
and his own situation now in the decline of life. The children 
of Germanicus, in the present distress, were the only remaining 

"hopes of the people. He desired that they might be brought be- 
fore the fathers.” 

The consuls went forth to meet the princes. Having prepared 
their tender minds for so august a scene, they presented them to 
the emperor. Tiberius, taking them by the hand, addressed the 





senate: “These orphans, conscript fathers, I delivered into the care’ 


of their uncle; and, though he was blessed with issue, I desired 
that he would cherish them as his own, and train them up ina 
Manner worthy of himself and of posterity. But Drusus is no 
more: 1 now turn to you, and, in the presence of the gods, in the 
hearing of my country, I implore you, take under your protection 
the great-grand-children of Augustus ; adopt the issue of an illug- 
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trious line; support them, raise them, mould them at your plea- 
sure for the good of the state; perform at once my duty and 
our own. As for you, Nero, and you, Drusus, in this assembly 
you behold your fathers: born as you are in the highest station, 
your lot is such, that nothing good or evil can befal you, without 
affecting, at fae same time, the interest of the commonwealth.” 
IX. This speech drew tears from the whole assembly: vows 
and supplications followed. Had Tiberius known where to stop, 
instead of adding what exceeded the bounds of probability, every 
heart would have been touched with sympathy, and every mind 
impressed with the glory of the prince. But by recurring to the 
stale and chimerical project, so often heard with derision, the pro- 
ject of abdicating the sovereignty, and resigning the reins of go« 
‘vernment to the consuls, or any other person willing to undertake 
the task, he weakened the force of sentiments in thenfselves just 
and honourable. The solemnities which had been decreed to 
the memory of Germanicus, were renewed in honour of Drusus, 
with considerable additions, agreeable to the genius of flattery, 
akvays studious of novelty. The funeral ceremony was distin~ 
guished by a long train of illustrious images. In the procession 
‘were seen Aineas, the father of the Julian race ; the Alban kings; 
Romulus, the founder of Rome ; the Sabine nobility, with Attus 
Claisus (a) at their head, and from him the whole line of the 
Claudian family. a 
X. In this account of the death of Drusus, the best and most au- 
thentic historians have been my guides. A report, however, which 
gained credit at the time, and has not yet died away, ought, not 
to be omitted. It was currently said, that Sejanus, having gained 
the person and heart of Livia, proceeded to a fouler intrigue with 
Lygdus the eunuch, asd, by an infamous amour, drew to his inte» 
yest that tool of iniquity, who was one of the domestic attendants 
of Drusus, and, for his youth and the graces of his person, high ia 
favour with his master. The time and place for administering 
the poison being settled by the conspirators, Sejanus had the har+ 
dihoot to change his plan. He contrived, by secret insinuations, 
to charge Drusus with a plot against his father’s life, and dared to 
whisper a caution to Tiberius, not to taste the first cup that should 
be offered to him at his son’s table. Deceived by this stroke of 
perfidy, the old man received the-cup, and presented it to his son. 
The prince, with the frankness and gaiety of youth, drank it off? 


‘put that alacrity served only to confirm the suspicions entertained 


by the emperor. His conclusion was, that Drusus, overwhelmed 


- with fear and shame, was in haste to give himself the death, which 


he had prepared for his father. 
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XI. A report of this kind, current among the populace, but un- 
supported by any good authority, cannot stand the test of exami- 
nation. What man of plain common-sense, not to speak of a con- 
sumate statesman like Tiberius, would present inevitable death to 
his only son, without so much as hearing him, and thus precipi- 
tately commit a fatal deed, never to be recalled? Would it not 
have been more natural to put the cup-bearer to the torture? Why 
not enquire who mixed the liquor? Above all, is it probable that 
Tiberius, ever slow and indecisive, would at once forget the ha- 
pits of his nature, and, in the case of an only son, a son too never 
charged with any crime, act with a degree of rashness, which he 
had never practised to the remotest stranger? The truth is, Seja- 
nus was known to be capable of every species of villany, however 
atrocious :*the partiality of the emperor increased the number of 
his enemies; and, both the sovereign and the favourite being ob- 
jects of public detestation, malignity itself could frame no tale so 
black, and even improbable, that men were not willing to believe. 

The death of princes is always variously reported, and common 
fame is sure to add a tragic catastrophe. Some years afterwards, 
the particulars of the murder were brought to light by Apicata, 
the widow of Sejanus, and confirmed by Eudemus and Lygdus 
on the rack. In the number of historians, who were envenomed 
against Tiberius, and with diligence collected anecdotes to wage 
eternal war against his memory, not one has gone so far as to im- 
pute to him a share in this foul transaction. The story, however, 
such as it is, I have represented in its native colours, willing to 
flatter myself that, by so glaring an instance, I may destroy the 
the credit of fabulous narrations (a), and prevail with the rea- 
der, into whose hands this work may fall, not to prefer the fic- 
tions of romance, however greedily swallowed by vulgar credu- 
lity, to the precision of sober history. 

XII, Tiberius, in a public speech, delivered the funeral pane- 
gyric of his son (a). The senate and the pcople attended in their 
mourning garments; but their grief was mere outward shew, the 
effect of dissimulation, not of sentiment. They rejoiced in secret, 
conceiving that from this event the house of Germanicus would 
begin to flourish, But the dawn of happiness was soon over- 
clouded. The exultation of the people, and the indiscretion of 
Agrippina, who had not the policy to suppress the emotions of 

“her heart, accelerated her own ruin, and that her sons, Embold- 
ened by success, Sejanus was ready to go forward in guilt. He 
saw the murder of Drusus pass with impunity, and even without 
a sign of public regret. Successful villany inspired him with new: 
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courage. He saw that the sons of Germanicus were the presump- 
tive heirs of Tiberius, and for that reason began to plot their des- 
truction. Being three in number, they could not all be taken off 
by poison, while a set of faithful attendants watched them with 
a vigilant eye, and the virtue of Agrippina was impregnable, 
That very virtue was, therefore, to be turned against her. Se- 
janns called it pride and contumacy. By repeated invectives he 
roused the inveterate hatred of the elder Livia; and the younger - 
of the name, so recently an accomplice in the murder of-Drusus, 
was easily induced to join in a second conspiracy. They repre- 
sented Agrippina to Tiberius as a woman proud of her children, 
intoxicated with popularity, and of a spirit to engage in any dan- 
gerous enterprise. ‘The widow of Drusus knew how to choose fit 
agents for her purpose. Among her instruments of iniquity was 
Julius Posthumus, a man high in favour with the elder Livia, 
Ye had been for sometime engaged in anadulterous commerce with 
Mutilia Prisca, and, through her influence, was graciously re- 
ceived at court. By his subtle practices, and the whispers con- 
veyed by Prisca, the old woman, naturally fond of power, and 
jealous of every rival, was easily inflamed against her grand-daugh- 
ter, At the same time, such of Agrippina’s attendants as had 
easy access to her presence, were instructed to choose, in conver~ 
sation with their mistress, the topics most likely to exasperate a 
mind fierce with pride, and ready to take tire on evey occasion, 
XIL]. Meanwhile, Tiberius, hoping to find in business some 
respite from the anxieties of his heart, attended to the adminis- 
tration of justice in all disputes between the citizens of Rome. 
He likewise heard petitions from the provinces and the allies. At 
his desire, the cities of Cibyra (a) in Asic, and AZgium in Achaia, 
which had suffered by an earthquake, were exempted from their 
usual tribute for three years. Vibius Serenus, proconsul of the 
farther Spain, was found guilty of oppression in the course of his 
administration, and, being a man of savage manners, banished to 
the isle of Amorgos, Carsius Sacerdos, accused of having sup- 
plied Tacfarinas with corn, was tried and acquitted. Caius Grac- 
chus was charged with the same crime, and in like manner de- 
clared innocent, He had been carried in his infancy to the isle of 
Cercina by Sempronius Gracchus ( ), his father, who was con- 
demned to banishment. In that place, amidst a crew of outlaws 
and abandoned fugitives, he grew up in ignorance. To gaina” 
livelihood, he became a dealer in petty merchandize on the coast 
of Africa and Sicily. His obscurity, however, did not shelter him 
from the dangers of a higher station, Innocent as he was, if 
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#lius Lamia (c) and Lucius Apronius, formerly proconsuls of 
_Africa, had not espoused his cause, he must have sunk “ander the 
weight of the prosecution, a sacrifice to the splendid name of his 
family, and the misfortunes of his father. 

_ XIV. In the course of the year, deputations from Greece, on 
the old subject of sanctuaries, were heard before the senate. The 
people of Samos claimed an ancient privilege for the temple of 
duno; and those of Coos, for that of sculapius, The former 
relied ona decree of the Amphictyons (a J, the court of supreme 
authority, at the time when colonies from Greece were in posses- 
sion of the maritime partsof Asia. The deputies from Coos had 
also their ancient precedents, besides a claim founded on their own 
peculiar merit. In the general massacre of the Roman citizens 
throughout Asia and the isles adjacent, committed by order of Mi« 
thridates (5), they gave a refuge to numbers in the temple of 
sculapius. This business being over, the complaint against the 
licentiousness of stage-players, often urged by the pretors, and al- 
ways without effect, was taken up by Tiberius. He stated, “that 
the people of that profession were guilty of seditious practices, and, 
in many instances corrupted the morals of private families. The 
buffoonery of the Oscan farce (¢), which in its origin afforded but 
little pleasure even to the dregs of the people, was now grown 

-to such a height of depravity as well as credit, that the mischief 
called for the interposition of the senate.” The players were ba- 
nished out of Italy. 

XV. Tiberius felt this year two severe strokes of affliction: he 
lost one of the twin-sons of Drusus (a), and also his intimate 
friend Lucilius Longus, a man connected with him in the closest 
friendship; in all scenes, either of good or adverse fortune, his 
faithful companion, and, of all the senators, the only one that 
followed him in his retreat to the isle of Rhodes. Though of no. . 
distinction, and in facta new man, his funeral was preformed with 
the pomp belonging to the censorial order (6); and a statue was 
decreed to his memory in the Forum of Augustus, at the public 
expence. All business was, at this time, still transacted in the 
senate. The forms of the constitution remained ; and accordingly 
Lucilius Capito, who had been collector of the imperial revenues 
in Asia, was brought to his trial before the fathers, at the suit of 
the province. Tiberius thought proper to declare, “ That the 
commission granted to the accused, extended only to the slaves ~ 
and revenues of the prince. Should it appeaf that he assumed the 

“ preetorian authority, and, to support his usurpation, called in the 

aid of the military, he went beyond the line of his duty; and, in 
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that case,the allegations of the province ought to be heard.” ‘The 
iusicen came to a hearing, and Capito was condemned. The 
cities of Asia, to mark their sense of this act of justice, and their 
gratitude for the punishment of Caius Silanus (c) in the preced+ 
ing year, voted a statue to Tiberius, to Livia, and the senate. 
They applied to the fathers for their consent, and succeeded. 
Nero, in the name of the province, returned thanks to the senate 
and his grandfather. He was heard with pleasure by the whole 
audience, Germanicus was still present to their minds; and, in 
the son, men fancied that they saw and heard the father. The 
figure of the young prince was interesting. An air of modesty, 
‘united to the dignity of his person, charmed every eye; and 
the well known animosity of Sejanus engaged all hearts in 
his favour. 5 
XVI. About this time the office of high priest of £ Jupiter be- 
came vacant by the death of Servius Maluginensis. Tiberius, in 
a specch to the senate, proposed that they should proceed to the 
choice of a successor, and at the same time pass a new law to re~ 
gulate that business for the future. The custom had been to name 
three patricians, descended from a marriage, contracted according 
to the rites of conrarreaTion (a). Out of the number so pro« 
pos@ad, one was to be elected. “ But this mode was no longer in 
use, The ceremony of confarreation was grown obsolete; or, if 
observed, it was by a few families only. Of this alteration many 
causes might be assigned; and chiefly the inattention of both 
sexes to the interests of religion. ‘The ceremonies, it is true, are 
attended with some difficulty ; and for that reason they are fallen 
‘into disuse. Besides this, the priest so chosen was no longer sub~ 
ject to paternal authority; and the woman who gave him her 
hand in marriage, was entitled to the same exemption. To re- 
“medy these inconveniences, a law is necessary. Many customs, 
that held too much of the rigourof antiquity, were new-modelled 
by Augustus in conformity to the polished manners of the times.” 
After due deliberation, it was thought advisable by the fathers 
to leave the priesthood on its old establishment, without innova- 
tion, With regard to the priestess, a new law took place. In her 
religious functions, it was declared, that she should be in the 
power of her husband only, subject in all other respects to the 
laws of her sex, without any privilege to distinguish her from 
other women. The son of Maluginensis succeeded to his father. 
In order to give new weight and consideration to the sacerdotal 
order, and to inspire the ministers of the altar with zeal for the 
sacred rites, a grant of two thousand great sesterces was ordered 
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for Cornelia, the. vestal virgin, who was at this time chgsen supe+ 

- yior of the order, in the room of Scantia. In compliment to Livia 
it was further decreed, that, whenever she visted the theatre, her 
seat should be among the vestal virgins. 

XVIL. In the consulship of Cornelius Cethegus and Viselliys 
Varro, the pontifls, and, after their example, the other orders of 
the priesthood, thought proper to blend with the solemn vows 
which thcy offered for the safety of the emperor the uames 
of Nero and Drusus. Zeal for the young princes was not al- 
together their motive: they bad an indirect design to pay their 
court. But in that age the safe line of conduct was not easily 
settled. ‘To abstain trom flattery was dangerous; and to be 
lavish of it provoked contempt, and even resentment. Tiberius, 
never friendly to the house of Germanicus, saw with indignation 
two boys exalted to a level with himself. He ordered the pon- 
tiffs to attend him, In the interview that followed, he desired to” 
know whether, in what they bad done, they complied either with 
the solicitations or menaces of Agrippina. Being answered in 
the negative, he dismissed them with a reprimand, but in gentle 
terms, most of the order being either his relations, or the first 

‘men in Rome. Not content, however, with expressing his dis- 
approbation in private, he desired, in a speech to the senate, 
“that all might, be upon their guard, not to inflame the minds of 
young men with ideas of power, and, hy consequence, with a 
spirit above their station, Sejanus was the prompter in this busi- 
ness, He had the ear of the emperor, and filled him with appre- 
hensions that Rome was divided into factions, inflamed against 
-each other with no less fury than if they were actually engaged in 
acivil war. ‘They were those, he said, who called themselves 
-the partisans of Agrippina: if not suppressed, they would in time 
become too powerful. To check the growing disorder, there was 
nothing left but to cut off one or two of the most active leaders. 

XVILE. The first blow was struck at Caius Silius and Titius 
Sabinus. Their connection with Germanicus was their crime; 
but Silius was obnoxious for various reasons. He had been, du- 
ring 2 space of seven years, at the head of a powerful army : by 
his conduct in Germany he had gained triumphal ornaments ; he 
conquered Sacrovir, and quelled the insurrection in Gaul, Falling 
from that elevation, his ruin would resound far and wide, and 
spread a general terror. His own indiscretion was thought at the 
time to have incensed Tiberius, and, by consequence, it provoked 
his fate. Success inspired him with vain-glory. He boasted, 
that the army under his command continued in firm fidelity, 
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while seaition raised her standard in every other camp; and if 
the spirit of revolt had reached his legions, the imperial dignity 
would have tottered on the head of the prince. Tiberius took the 
alarm: he thought his own importance lessened, and his fortune, 
great as it was, unable to recompense such extraordinary services, 
‘He felt himself under obligations to his officer; and obligations 
(such is the nature of the human mind) are only then acknowledged, 
when it is in our power to requite them; if they exceed all mea- 
sures, to be insolvent is painful, and gratitude gives way to hatred, 

XIX. Sosia Galla, the wife of Silius, was closely conneeted 
with Agrippina, and, for that reason, detested by Tiberius, She 
and her husband were doomed to fall an immediate sacrifice, Sa- 
binus was reserved for a future day. Against the two former, 
Varro, the consul, undertook the despicable part of public ptose+ 

.cutor. Pretending to adopt the resentments of his father, he be- 
came the servile agent of Sejanus. Sitius requested that the trial 
might be deferred, till the consul, now turned accuser, should 
cease to be in office. Though the interval was short, Tiberius 
opposed the motion, alleging, that men were frequently arraigned’ 
by the other magistrates; and why abridge the authority of the 
consul? It is his duty to take care that the common-wealth may 
receive no injury. Such was the state-craft of Tiberius: to crimes 
invented by himself he gave the old republican names, and by 
that artifice amused the public. : 

‘The senate was summoned with regular solemnity, as if the 
proceeding was to be according to law; as if Varro was, in truth, 
acting the part of consul, and in the reign of Tiberius the con- 
stitution still remained in vigour. Silius made no defence. He 
broke silence, indeed, at different times, but merely to shew that 
he saw in what quarter the arm of oppression was raised against 
‘him. The heads of the accusation were, that, in a dark conspi< : 
racy with Sacrovir, he concealed the machinations of that insur- 
gent; that his victory was tarnished by cruelty, and that, with 
his connivance, acts of rapacity and oppression were committed 
by his wife. The last article was too well founded ; but the pro- 
secution went altogether on the crime of violated majesty. Sjlius 
saw that his doom was fixed, and, to prevent firal judgment, put 
an end to his life, 

XX. The law, notwithstanding, laid hold of his effects: not 
however to make restitution to the Gauls ; for the Gauls made no 
claim. The whole of what the unhappy victim had received 
from the bounty of Augustus, after an exact estimate made, was 
seized, and carried into the treasury of the prince. In this iny 
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stance, Tiberius, for the first time, looked with the eyegf avarice 
on the property of others. On the motion of Asinius Gallus, 
Sosia was ordered into exile. By that senator it was further pro- 
sposed, that part of her eflects should be confiscated, and the re- 
mainder given to her children. Manius Lepidus contended, that 
one fourth, should go, as (a) the law directed, to the prosecutors, 
and the residue to her children. This sentence prevailed. It is 
but justice tothe character of Lepidus (6), to observe in this 
place, that, considering the times in which he lived, he appears to 
have been a man of ability, temperate, wise, and upright. The 
violent measures often proposed by others, always the result of- 
servile adulation, were, by his address frequently rejected, altered, 
or modified, with so much good sense and temper, that he pre- 
served at once his credit at court, and the esteem of the public. 
This happiness, so singular, and so fairly enjoyed, arrests our 
attention, and naturally raises an enquiry whether the favour or 
antipathy of princes, like all other sublunary contingencies, is go- 
‘verned by the immutable laws of fate (¢); and, by consequence, 
the lot of man may be said to be determined in his natal hour, 
The ‘question is intricate; but perhaps free will and mora} 
agency arc still so far allowed, that each individual may chalk 
out the line of his own conduct, and, by steering between the op- 
posite extremgs of blunt austerity and abject meanness, pursue a 
middle course with safety and with honour. Messalinus Cotta, 
a man equal in point of birth to Manius Lepidus, but of a very 
different character, moved for a decree, declaring that all migis- 
trates, however blameless in their own conduct, and even ignorant 
of the guilt of others, should, notwithstanding, be responsible for 
the unlawful acts committed in the provinces by their wives. 
XXL The business brought forward in the next place, was the’ 
charge against Calpumius Piso (a), that illustrious citizen, dis- 
tinguished not mare by the nobility of his birth, than by his un- 
shaken virtue, who, as has been related, threatened a secession 
from Rome, in order to find, in some remote place, a shelter from, 
the vices of the age, and the harpies of the law. It may be re+ 
membered, likewise, that in the cause against Urgulania, he 
scorned to yield to the weight and influence of the emperor’s mo 
ther, but cited the defendant from the very palace of the prince, 
His conduct, at-the time, was treated by Tiberius as the exercise 
of a civil right; but in a mind like his, that which at first made 
a slight impression, was sure to be embittered by reflection, 
Quintus Granius was the prosecutor of Piso. He exhibited an ac: 
cata fd makan in nrivate acainst the majesty of the 
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emperor? for keeping poison in his house; and entering the sea 
nate with a concealed dagger. The two last articles, too gross to 
be believed, were thrown out of the case. Other allegations were 
heaped together to swell the charge; and Piso, it was determined, 
was to be brought to trial: but a natural death put an end to the 
prosecution. . 

A new complaint was presented to the senate against Cas< 
sius Severus (4), 2 man of mean extraction, void of principle, 
profligate in his manners, but an orator of considerable eloquence. 
He had been, by a judgment pronounced under the sanction of 
an oath, condemned to exile in the isle of Crete. Persisting there 
in his licentious practices, he rekindled the indignation of the fas 
thers, and by new vices provoked new enemies. .Stripped of all 
his effects, and interdicted from fire and watcr, he was removed. 
to the isle of Seriphos (c), where, in old age and misery, he lans 
guished on the rocks. 

XXII. About this time Plautius Silvanus, one of the pretors, 
impelled by some secret motive, threw his wife Apronia eut of 
the window of her apartment, and killed her on the spot. Being 
immediately seized by his father-in-law, Lucius Apronius, and 
conveyed to the presence of the emperor, he made answer, wittt 
an air of distraction, that, while he lay asleep, his wife committed” 
that act of violence. ‘Tiberius went directly to tNe house. He 
examined the apartment, and saw evident signs of a person who 
had struggled, but was overcome by force. He made his report 
to the senate, and commissioners were appointed to enquire and 
proiounce their judgment. Urgulania, the grandmother of Sil+ 
yanus, sent a dagger to him as her best present. ‘This, on ac- 


_ count of her known intimacy with Livia, was supposed to proceed. 
_ from Tiberius. The criminal, after attempting, but with irreso- 


lution, to apply the dagger to his breast, ordered his veins to bé 
opened. In a short time afterwards Numantina, his former wife, 
was accused of having, by drugs and magic spells, distempéred 
his brain, She was acquitted of the charge. _ 
XXIIL. The war with Tacfarinas, the Numidian, by which 
Rome had been long embroiled, was this year happily terminated, 
The former commanders, as soon as they had laid a foundation 
for the obtaining of triumphal ornaments, considered their-busi« 
ness as finished, and gave the enemy time to breathe. There were 
at Rome no less than three statues (a) decorated with laurel, - 
and yet Tacfarinas ravaged the province. He was reinforced by 
the neighbouring Moors, who saw with indignation their new king 
Ptolemy, the son of Juba (6), resign, with youtniut inexperience, 
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the reins of government to his freedmen. The maicentents of 
that nation went over to the banners of Tacfarinas, determined to, 
try the fortune of war, rather than tamely submit to the tyranny 
of enfranchised slaves. The king fc) of the Garamantes entered 
into ‘a secret league with the Numidian, Not choosing to take 
the field at, the head of his forces, he helped to carry on a war of 
depredation. His dominions were a depository for all their plun- 
der. His troops went out in detached parties, and, as is usual in 
ali distant commotions, were magnified by the voice of fame into 
4 prodigious army. Even from the (d) Roman province, all who 
struggled with want, or by their crimes were rendered desperate, 
went over to Tacfarinas. A recent incident encouraged the revolt. 
In consequence of the success of Blwsus, Tiberius, thinking the 
war at an end, ordered the ninth legion to be recalled. Dolabella, 
the proconsul for the year, saw the inexpedience of the measure ; 
but dieading the anger of Tiberius more than the incursions of the 
engmy, he did not venture, even for the defence of the province, 
to" _' the troops. 

; XXIV. Tacfarinas, availing himself of this circumstance, spread 
@rumour round the country, that the Roman empire being in- 
yaded on every side, Africa, by degrees, was to be evacuated, 
and the remainder of the legions might be easily cut off, if all 
who preferred, their liberty to ignominious bondage, would take 
up arms in defence of their country. He gained, by these arti- 
fices, a new accession of strength, and laid siege to the city of 
Thubuscum. Dolabella, with what force he could collect, marched 
to the relief of the place. The terror of the Roman name was 
on his side, and the affair was with an enemy, who could never: 
sustain the shock of a well-embodied infantry. He no soonér 
shewed himself in force, than the Numidians abandoned the siege. _ 
Dolabelia, at all convenient places, fortified his posts, and sta~ 
tioned garrisons to secure the country. Finding the Musulanians 
on the point of a revolt, he seized their chiefs, and ordered their 
heads to be struck off. Experience had taught him, that a re« 
gular army, encumbered with baggage, could give but a bad ac- 
count of a wild and desultory enemy, who made war by sudden 
incursions, and avoided a decisive action : h¢- therefore resolved 
to vary his operations, and having called to his aid the young.king 
Ptolemy, at the head of a large body of his subjects, he divided 
his army into four detached parties, under the command of his 
lieutenants, and the military tribunes. A chosen band of Moors, 
conducted by officers of that nation, had orders to ravage the coun 
try.. The proconsul marched himself in person, ready at hand to 
direct the motions of bis army, and give vigour to the enterprise. 
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XXV.+ Intelligence was brought soon after, thgt the Numidians, 
depending upon the advantages of a situation encompassed by a, 
depth of forest, had pitched their huts near the ruins of a castle, 
called Auzea (a), which they had formerly destroyed by fire. 
The cavalry and light cohorts, ignorant of their destination, were 
sent forward without delay. They made a forced march in the 
night, and at break of day arrived before the place. The Barba- 
rians scarce awake, were alarmed on every side with warlike shouts 
and the clangor of trumpets. Their horses were either fastened to 
stakes, or let loose to wander on the pasture grounds, The Row 
mans advanced in order of battle, their infantry in close array, 
and the cavalry prepared for action, The Barbarian were taken 
by surprise, no arms at hand, no order, no concerted measure. 
They were attacked without delay, and like a herd of cattle man 
gled, butchered, taken. The Roman soldiers, fierce with resent- 
ment for all their toil and fatigue, rushed with fury against an 
enemy, who had so often fled from their sword, The victorigus 
troops were glutted with Numidian blood. The word waggiven 
through the ranks, that ‘l'acfarinas was the proper object o! their 
vengeance: his person was well known; his death, and nothing . 
less, could end the war. That daring adventurer saw his guards : 
fall on every side. His son was already in fetters, and he himself 
hemmed in by the Romans. In despair he rushed forward, where 
the shower of darts was thickest, and, selling his life at the dearest 
rate, had the glory of dying in freedom, This event quieted the 
commotions in Africa, . 

XXVLI For these services Dolabcila expected triumphal grna- 

- ments: but Tiberius, apprehending that Sejanus would think the 
‘honours, granted to his uncle Blesus, tarnished by the success of: 
_a rival, refused to comply with the request. Blasus gained no 
addition to his fame, while that of Dolabella grew brighterthy 

injustice. With an inferior army, he had taken a number of pri- 
soners, among whom were the leading chiefs of the nation; and, 
by the death of Tacfarinas, he put an end tothe war, At his 
return from Africa, he gave a spectacle rarely seen at Rome: a 
train of ambassadors from the Garamantes! ‘'he peaple of that 
country, conscious of their guilt, and by the death of the Numi- 
dian chief thrown into consternation, seut their deputies to appease 
the resentment of the emperor. The services of king Ptolemy 
being stated to the senate, an ancient custom, long since fallen into 
disuse, was revived in honour of that monarch. The fathers sent 
a member of theirbody, to present (a) an ivory sceptre and a 
painted robe, the ancient gift to kings, with instructions, at the 
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same time, to salute young Ptolemy, by the titles of Kine, Anuy, 
and Frrenp or true Roman Propus. 

XXVIL: During the same summer, 4 Servile war was ready to 
break out in Italy ; but, by a fortunate accident, the flame was soon 
extinguished. The incendiary, who excited the commotion, was 
formerly a soldier in the ptatorian bands, by name Titus Curtisius, 
‘This man began his seditious practices in private cabals at Brun- 
dusium, and the adjacent towns. Having made his impression, 
he went-the length of fixing up in public places seditious libels, 
inviting the Agrarian slaves to issue from their woods and wilds, 
and take up arms in the cause of liberty. It happened, however, 
that three galleys, employed in the navigation of those seas, ar+ 
rived providentially on the coast. Curtius Lupus, the questor, 
in whose province it was, according to ancient usage, to superin« 
tend the roads (a) through the forests, was, at that time, in the 
neighbourhood. He ordered the mariners to be landed, and, put~ 
ting: himself at their head, crushed the conspiracy in the bud. 
Statiusga military tribune, had been, on the first alarm, dispatched 
by Tiberius with a strong band of soldiers. He arrived in good 
time, and having seized the chief conspirators with their leader, 
returned to Rome with his prisoners bound in chains, The capital, 
at that time, was far from being in a state of tranquillity. Men 
saw, with terror, a vast multitude of slaves increasing (0, be- 
yond all proportion, while the number of freeborn citizens was 
visibly on the decline. 

XXVIII. During the same consulship, a scene of horror, that 
gave a shock to nature, and marked the cruelty of the times, was 
acted in the face of the world. A father pleaded for his life, while 
the son stood forth the accuser. The name of each was Vibius 
Serpnus (a). They appeared before the senate. The father had 
been banished. He was now dragged from his retreat, deformed 
with filth, and loaded with irons; a spectacle of misery. The 
son came forward in trim apparel, ease in his mien, and alacrity 
in his countenance. He charged the old man with a conspiracy 
against the life of the emperor, and with sending emissaries into 
Gaul to kindle the flame of rebellion: and thus the son acted in 
a double character, at once the accuser, and the witness. He 
added, that Cwcilius Cornutus, of pretorian rank, supplied the 
accomplices with money. Cornutus, weary of life, and knowing 
that a prosecution was a prelude to destruction, laid violent hands 
on himself, Serenus, on the contrary, with a spirit undismayed, 
fixed his eye on his son, and clanking his chains, exclaimed, 
* Restore me. just and vindictive gods. restore me to my place 
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of banishment, far from the sight of men, who saffer such an — 
outrage'to humanity. For that parricide, may your vengeance, 
in due time, overtake his guilt,’ He pronounced Cornutus an 
innocent man, but destitute of courage, weak, and easily alarmed, 
He desired that the confederates in the plot might be named, and, 
by a minute enquiry, the truth, he said, would be brought to 
light. “For can it be, that, with only one accomplice, I should 
undertake to imbrue my hands in the blood of thesemperor, and 
to overturn the government?” ‘ 

XXIX. The informer gave in the names of Cneius Lentulus 
and Seius Tubero. The mention of those men threw Tiberius 
into confusion. They were both of illustrious rank, both his in- 
timate friends. hat Lentulus, in thé evening of his days, and 
Tubero drooping under bodily infirmity, should be charged with 
meditating an insurrection in Gaul, and a conspiracy against the 
state, made a deep impression on his spirits. Against them no 
further enquiry was made. The slaves of. thte aged father were 
examined on the rack, and, by their testimony, every allegation 
wag refuted, ‘The son, overwhelmed with a sense of hi guilt, 
and terrified by the indignation of the populace, who threatened 
(a) the dungeon, the Tarpeian rock, and all the pains and pe- 
nalties of parricide, made his escape from Rome, He was retaken 
at Ravenna, and carried back to proceed in his accusation, and 
gratify the spleen of Tiberius, who hated the old man, and, upon 
this occasion, did not disguise his rancowr. Vibius, it seems, 
goon after the condemnation of Libo (}), complained by letter 
to the emperor, that his services in that business had not been duly 
recompensed. The style of his remonstrance was more free and 
bold, than can with safety be addressed to the proud car of power, 
at all times sensibly alive to every expression, and easily alarmed, 
At the distance of eight years Tiberius shewed that he had been 
ruminating mischief. The intermediate time, he said, thouglyng 
proof could be extorted from the slaves, was passed by the pri- 
soner in a continued series of atrocious crimes, 

XXX. The question being put, the majority was for a capital 
punishment, according to the rigour of ancient law. Tiberius, 
to soften popular prejudice, opposed so harsh a sentence. Asiniug 
Gallus moved that Screnus should be banished to the isle of Gyarua_ 
or Donusa. This also was opposed by the emperor. In those 
islands there was a dearth of water; and when life is granted, the 
means of supporting it ought to follow. The old man was re- 
manded to the island of Amorgos. As Cornutus had dispatched. 
himself, a motion was made, that whenever the person accused 
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of violated majesty, prevented judgment by avoluntary death, the 
informers should be entitled to no reward (a). The fathers in-’ 
clined to that opinion ; but Tiberius, in plain terms, without his 
usual ambiguity, shewed himself the patron of the whole race of 
infofmers. ‘ The course of justice,” he said, “ would be stopt, 
and, by seach a decision, the commonwealth would be brought to: 
the brink of ruin. It were better to abrogate all laws at once. If 
we must havt*laws, let us not remove the vigilahce that gives them 
energy.” In this manner that pernicious crew, the bane and scourge 
of society, who, in fact, have never been effectually restrained, 
were now let loose, with the wages of iniquity in view, to harass 
and destroy their fellow-citizens, 

XXXI. Through the cloud of these tempestuous times a gleam 
of joy broke forth. Caius Cominius, a Roman knight, was con- 
victed for being author of defamatory verses against the emperor ; 
but at the intercession of his brother, a member of the senate, 
Tiberius pardoned the offence. This act of lenity, standing in 
‘contrast with a series of evil deeds, made men wonder, that he, 
who knew the fair renown that waits on the virtues of humanity, 
should persevere in the practice of cruelty and oppression, Want 
of discernment was not among the faults of Tiberius ; nor was he 
misled by the applause of temporizing courtiers. Between the 
praise which edulation offers, and that which flows from senti- 
ment, a mind like his could easily distinguish. His own manner 
marked his sense of good and evil. Though close and guarded 
on most occasions, even to a degree of hesitation, it was remark- 
able, that, when he meant a generous act, his language was fluent, 
clear, and unequivocal. 

In a matter that came on soon after, against Publius Suilius 
(a), formerly quastor under Germanicus, and now convicted of 
bribery in a cause where he sat in judgment, the emperor, not 
content with a general sentence of banishment out of Italy, in-* 
sisted that he ought to be confined to an island. This decision 
he urged in a tone of vehemence, averring, with the solemnity of 
an oath, that the interest of the commonwealth required it, And 
yet this proceeding, condemned at the time, as harsh and violent, 
was, in a subsequent reign, allowed to be founded in justice. Sui- 
lius was recalled by Claudius. He then announced his real cha- 
racter; proud, imperious, corrupt, and venal: high in favour with 
the reigning prince, and using his influence for the worst of pur- 
poses. Catus Firmius was, in like manner, condemned, on acharge 
of having maliciously accused his sister on the law of majesty. 
It was this man, as has been related, who first deceived the unsusa 
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pecting Libo (6), and then betrayed him to his ruin. For | that 
sacrifice of all truth and honour, Tiberius was not ungrateful, 
‘To reward his services, yet pretending to act with other motives, 
he over-ruled the sentence of. banishmegt,. but agreed that he 
should be expelled the senate. 

XXXII. The transactions hitherto related, and those which are 
to follow, may, I am well aware, be thought of little importance, 
and beneath the dignity of history. .But no man, it,js*presumed, 
will think of comparing these annals with the historians of the 
old republic. Those writers had for their subject, wars of the 
greatest magnitude ; cities taken by storm; kings overthrown, or 
ied in captivity to Rome: and when from those scenes of splendour 
they turned their attention te domestic occurrences, they had still 
an ample field before them; they had dissensions between the con- 
suls and the tribunes ; they had agrarian laws, the price of corn, 
and the populace and patrician order inflamed with mutual ani- 
mosity. Those were objects that fillert the imagination of the 
reader, and gave free scope to the genius of the writer. The work, 
in which I am engaged, lies in a narrow compass; the labour is 
great, and glory there is none. A long and settled calig, scarce 
lifted to a tempest; wars no sooner begun than ended ; a gloomy 
scene at home, and a prince without ambition, ‘or even a wish to’ 
enlarge the boundaries of the empire: these are the scanty mate- 
rials that lie before me. And yet materials like these are not to 
be undérvalued ; though slight in appearance, they still merit at- 
tention, since they are often the secret spring of. the most im- 
portant events. 

_ XXXIEL If we consider the nature of evil government, we 
shall find, that, in all nations, the supreme authority is: vested 
either in the people, or the nobles, or a single ruler. “A constitu- 
tion (a) compounded of these three simple forms, may in theory 
be beautiful, but can, never exi8t in fact; or, if it should, it will 
be but of short duration. . At Rome, while the republic flourished, 
and the senate and the people gained alternate victorics over cach 
other, it was the business of the true politician, to study the man- 
ners and temper of the multitude, in order to restrain within due 
bounds a tumultuous and discordant mass ; and, on the other hand, 
he who best knew the senate, and the characters of the leading 
members, was deemed the most accomplished statesman of his 
time. At present, since a violent convulsion has overturned the 
old republic, and the government of Rome differs in nothing from 
a monarchy (6), the objects of political knowledge are changed, 
and, for that reason, such transactions as it is my business to re- 
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late, will not be without their use. Few are qualified, by their 
own reflection, to mark the boundaries between vice and virtue, 
To separate the useful from that which leads to destruction, is 
not the talent of every man. The example of others is the school 
of wisdom. z : ; 
It must however be acknowledged, that the detail into which 
Lam obliged to enter, is in danger, while it gives lessons of pru- 
dence, of peing dry and unentertaining. In other histories, the 
situation of countries, the events of war, and the exploits of il- 
lustrious generals, awaken curiosity, and enlarge the imagination, 
We have nothing before us, but acts of despotism, continual ac- 
cusations, the treachery of friends, the ruin of innocence, and trial 
after trial ending always in the same tragic catastrophe. These, 
no doubt, will give to the present work a tedious uniformity, 
without an object to enliven attention, without an incident to pre» 
vent saticty. It mag be further observed, that the ancient histo 
rian is safe {rom the sevctity of criticism: whether he favours the 
cause of Rome or of’ Carthage, the reader is indifferent to both 
parties; whereas the descendants of those who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, were either put to death, or branded: with infamy, are 
hving at this hour; and besides, if the whole race were extinct, 
‘will there not be at all times a succession of men, who, froin conge~ 
nial manners, and sympathy in vice, will think the fidelity of history 
a satire on :themsclyes? Lven the praise due to virtue is sure to 
give umbrage. “The illustrious character is brought too near to 
the depravity of- modern times:~-T'he contrast is too strong for ten- 
der eyes.” But I return from this digression. 
' XXXIV. During’the consulship of Cornelius Cossus and Asi- 
nius Agrippa, a new, and, till that time, unheard of crime was 
laid to the charge of Cremutius Cordus (a), ~He had published 
a scries of annals. In that work, after the encemium of Brutus, he 
styled Cassius (6 ) the Jast 6f Romans. For this sentiment a prose- 
cution was commenced against the author by Satrius Secundus and 
Pinarius Natta, both known to be the creatures of Sejanus. Thatcir- 
cumstance was of itself sufficient; but the stern countenance, with 
which Tiberius heard the defence, was a fatal prognostic. Witha 
spirit, however, prepared for the worst, and even resolyed on death, 
Cordus spoke to the following effect. “ The charge, conscript 
fathers, is for words only: so irreproachable is my conduct. And 
what are my words? Do they affect the emperor or his mother, 
the only persons included in the law of majesty? It is; however, . 
my crime, that I have treated the memory of Brutus and Cassius 
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with respect: and have not others done the same? In the number 
of writers, who composed the lives of those eminent men, is there 
one who has not done honour to their memory ? Titus Livius, 
that admirable historian, not more distinguished by his eloquence 
than by his fidelity, was so lavish in praise of Pompey, that Au- 
gustus called him the Pompeian: and yet the friendship of that- 
emperor was unalterable. Scipio, and Afranius, with this same 
Brutus, and this: very Cassius, are mentioned by that imzportal 
author, not indeed as (c) RUFFIANS and PARRicIDEs (the ap- 
pellations now in vogue); but as virtuous, upright, and illustrious 
Romans, In the works of Asinius Pollio their names are decorated 
with every praise. Messaia Corvinus boasted that Cassius was. 
his general, And yet those two distinguished writers flourished 
in the esteem of Augustus, and enjoyed both wealth and honours, 
Cicero dedicated an entire volume to the memory of Cato, What 
was the conduct of Cesar the dictator# He-contented himself 
with writing an answer, in effect, appealiag to the tribunal of the 
public. ‘he letters of Mark Antony, as well as the spceches of 
Brutus, abound with passages against Augustus, false indeed, but 
ina style of bitter invective. The verses of Bibaculus and Catul-. 
jus, though keen lampoons on the family of the Caesars, are in 
every body’s hands. Neither Julius Cesar nor Augustus shewed, 
any resentment against these envenomed productions : on the con-~ 
trary, they left them to make their way in the world. Was this 
their moderation, or superior wisdom ?. Perhaps it was the latter. 
Neglected calumny soon expires: shew thaf you are hurt, and. 
‘ you give it the appearance of truth, . 

» XXXY. “ From Greece I draw no precedents. if that country 
not only liberty, but even licentiousness, wag encouraged. He 
who felt the edge of satire, knew how to retaliate. Words were 
revenged by words,,; When public characters have passed away 
trom the stage vot life, and the applause of friendshtp, as weil 
as the malice of enemies, is heard no more; it has ever been 
the prerogative of history to rejudge their actiens. Brutus and 
Cassius are not now at the head of armies: they are not encamped 
on the plains of Philippi: can I assist their cause? Have I haran- 

. gued the people, or incited them to take up arms? It is now more 
than sixty years since these two extraordinary men perished by 
the sword: from that time they have been seen in their busts and - 
statues : those remains the very conquerors spared, and history has 
been just to their memory. Posterity allows to every man his true 
yalue and his proper honours. You may, if you will, by your judg- 
meut affect my life: but Brutus and Cassius will be still rememe 
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bered, and my name may attend the triumph,” Having thus de- 
livered his sentiments, he left the senate, and (a) by abstinence 
put an end to his days. 

The fathers ordered his book to be burnt by the ediles; but to 
destroy it was not in their power (&). It was preserved in secret, 
and copies have been xftultiplicds so vain and senseless is the at- 
tempt, by an arbitrary act, to extinguish the light of truth, and 
defraud posterity of due information. Genius thrives under op- 
pression: persecute the author, and you enhance the value of his 
work, Foreign tyrants, and all who have adopted their barba- 
rous policy, have experienced this truth; by proscribing talents, 
they recorded their own disgrace, and gave the writer a passport 
to immortality. 

XXXVI. The whole of this ycar was one continued scries of pro- 
secutions ; insomuch that on one of the days of the Latin festival 
(a)when Drusus; in his character of pretect of Rome, ascended 
the tribunal, CalpurniusSalvianus took that opportunity to present 
an accusation against Sextus Marius. A proceeding so irregular 
drew down the censure of Tiberius. Salyianus was driven inte 
banishment. A complaint against the inhabitants of the city of 
Cyzicus was presented to the senate, charging, that they had suf- 
fered the ceremonies in honour of Augustus to fall into contempt, 
and had moreover oficred violence to several Roman citizens, 
For this offence they were deprived of the privileges, which had 
been granted to them for their fidelity in the war with Mithri- 
dates. That monarch laid sicge to their city ; but, by the forti- 
tude of thé people, not less than by the succour sent by Lucullus, 
he was obliged to abandon the place. Fonteius Capito, who had 
been proconsul of Asia, was acquitted of the charge alleged against 
him by the malice of that daring accuser, Vibius Serenus (4 ). 
And yet the author of so yile a calumny passed with impunity. 
He had the curses of the people, and the protection of the empe- 
ror. Informers, in proportion as they rose in guilt, became sacred 
characters, Hf any were punished, it was only such as were mere 
novices in guilt, obscure and petty villains, who had no talents 
for mischief. 

XXXMVIL Ambassadors, about this time, arrived from the far- 
ther Spain, praying leave, in imitation of the people of Asia, to 
build 2 temple to the emperor and his mother. ‘Tiberius had 
strength of mind to despise the offerings of adulation; he knew, 
however, that his conduct on a former occasion had been taxed 
with the littleness of vain-glory. To clear himself from that as- 
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thers, now to learn that, when a similar petition came from Asma, 
I was accused of weakness and irresolution, for not giving a de- 
cided negative. The silence which I then observed, and the law 
which I have laid down to myself for the future, it is my inten- 
tion now to explain. Augustus, it -is well known, permitted a 
temple to be raised at Pergamus, in hoffour of himself and the 
city of Rome. His example has ever been the rule of my con- 
duct. I yielded to the solicitations of Asia, the mere willingly, 
as, with the veneration offered to myself, that of the senate was 
mixed and blended. That single act of compliance may, perhaps, 
require no apology: but to be deified throughout the provinces, 
and intrude my own image among the statues ofthe gods, what 
were it but vain presumption, the height of human arrogance ? 
Erect more altars, and the homage paid to Augustus wilt be no 
longer an Lonour to his memory: by promiscuous use, it will 
tarnish in the eves of mankind, and vanish into nothing. 

XXXVIIL “ As to myself, conscript fathers, 1 pretend to no~ 
thing above the condition of humanity: a mortal man, [have the- 
duties of our common nature to perform, Raised toa painfal . 
pre-eminence, if I sustain the arduous character imposed upon 
me, the measure of my hapfiiness is full. These are my sénti-’ 

_ments; I avow them in your presence, and E hope they will reach 
posterity. Should future ages pronounce me:not unworthy of 
my ancestors ; should they think me vigilant for the public good, 
in danger firm, and, for the interest of all; rteagyrto encounter per- 
sonal animosities, that character will be the bright reward of all 
my labours. ‘Those are the temples which I wish to raise: they 
are the truest temples, for they are fixed in the heart. It is there 
I would be worshipped, in the esteem and the:atiections of men, 
that best and mostjasting monument. Piles of stone and marble 
structures, when the idol ceases to be adored, and the judgment 
of. posterity rises -to execration, are mere charnel-Héuses, that 
moulder into ruin. : ; 

« [ therefore now ad:tress mysclf to the allics of the empire, to 
the citizens of Rome, and to the immortal gods; to the gods it is 
my prayer, that to the end of life they may grant the blessing of an 
undisturbed, a clear, a collected mind, with a just sense of laws 
both human and divine. Of mankind [ request, that, when I am 
no more, they will do justice to my memory : and, with kind ac- 
knowledgements, record my name, and the actions of my life.” 
In these sentiments he persisted ever after. Even inv private con- 
versation he never ceased to declaim against the abuse of religious 
honours. For this self-denial various motives were assigned. Some 
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catled it modesty ; others, a sense of his own demerit; many im- 
puted it toa degenerate spirit, insensible to all fair and honourable 


‘distinetions. Thelove of glory, they observed, has ever been the 


incentive of exalted minds. It was by this principle, that Her- 
cules and Bacchus enrolled themselves among the gods of Greece; 
and it was thus that Romulus was deified at Rome. Augustus 
made a right estimate gfthings, and, by consequence, aspired to 
rank himself with ancient worthies, With regard to other grafi- 
fications, princcs are in a station, where to desire, isto have. But 
the passion for glory ought to be insatiable. The esteem of pos- 
terity is the truc ambition of a prince. From the contempt of 
fame (a) arises a contempt of virtue. 

XXXIX. Sejanis, intoxicated with success, and hurried on by 
the importanity of the younger Livia (a), who was grown impa- 
patient of the promised marriage, thought fit to open the business 
to the > emperor. All applications, at that time, even when a per- 
sonal futerview took place, were presented to the prince in writing 
(b). The purport of the memorial was, that “ the munificence 
of Augustus to the petitioner, and the favours added by Tiberius, 
had so engrossed all his faculties, that he was now accustomed, 
instead of “supplicating the gods,'to offer up his prayers to the 
prince, Of rank and splendour he had never been ambitious: a 
post of difficulty, where lie watched day and night like a common 
sentinel, to guard ‘the life of-his sovereign, was the only honour he 
had ever sought. And yet a mark of the highest distinction had 
been conferred upon him. The emperor deemed him worthy of 
an alliance with the imperial house (¢). His present hopes were 
built on that foundation. Having heard that Augustus (d), when 
the marriage of his daughter was in contemplation, doubted, for 
some time, whether lie should not give her toa Roman knight ; 
he presumed to offer his humble request, that Tiberius, if a new 
match was designed for Livia, would graciously think of a friend, 
who would bear in mind a-duc sénse of the favour conferred upon 
him, bat never claim an exemption from the toil and duty of his 
post. To shelter his family trom the animosity of Agrippina was 
the object he had in view. He felt for his children; but as to 
himself, if he died in the service of his prince, he should die con- 
tent and full of years.” 

XL, Tiberius expressed himself pleased with the style of affec- 
tion which breathed through the memorial. He mentioned ina 
cursory manner, the favours be had granted, but desired time for 
the consideration of a subject so entirely new and unexpected. 
Having weighed the business, he returned the following answer: 
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“In all matters of deliberation, self-interest is the principle 
which individuals decide for themselves: with princes it is other= 
wise, The opinions of the people claim their attention, and pub- 
lic fame must direct their conduct. To the request which had 
been made, an obvious answer presehted itself to his pen; he 
might observe, that it was for Livia to determine, whether she 
would contract another marriage, or beeqntent to remain thewi- 
dow of Drusus. He might add, that shé had a mother (a) and 
a grandmother, more nearly connected than himself, and, for that 
reason, fitter to be consulted. But he would deal openly and in 
terms of plain simplicity. And first, as to Agrippina; her re- 
sentment would break out with redoubled violence, if, by the 
marriage of Livia, she saw the imperial family dividing into con- 
tending factions. Even at present, female jealousies made a scene 
of tumult and distraction. His grandsons were involved in their 
disputes. Should the marriage be allowed, perpetual discord 
might be the consequence. . 

Do you imagine, Sejanus, that Livia, the widow first of Cains 
Cesar, and since of Drusus, will act an humble part, and waste 
her life in the embraces of a Roman knight ? Should I copsent, 
what will be said by those who saw her father, her brotheryand. 
the ancestors of our family, invested with the highest honours of 

the state? But it seems you will not aspire above your Present 
station, Remember that the magistrates, and. ‘the first men in 
Rome, who besiege your levee, and in everything ¢ defer to your 
judgment ; remember, I say, that they noly proclaim eloud, that 
-you have already soared above the equestrian rank, and enjoy 
higher authority than was ever exercised by the favourites of my 
father. ‘They declaim against you with envy, and they obliquely 
glance at me. But Augustus, wou say, had thoughts of giving his . 
daughter to one of the equestrian order. © And if, overwhelmed 
by a weight of cares, yet scusible at the same time of the honour 
that would accrue to the favoured bridegroom, he méntioned oc- 
casionly Caius Proculcius (6), and some others, it was well 
known that they were all of moderate principles ; men who leg a 
life of tranquillity, aud took no part in the transactions of the 
state? And if Augustus had his doubts, is it for me to take a de~ 
cided part? His final determination is the true precedent. He 
gave his daughter first to Agrippa, and afterwards to myself. 
These are the reflections which I thought proper to communicate 
to you.. My friendship is without disguise. To the measures 
which you and Livia may have concerted, no obstacle shall arise 
from me. Butcstill there are other ties by which I would bind 
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you to myself ‘¢) in Closer union. I will not at present enlarge 
upon the subject. I shall only say, that I know no honour to which 
you are not entitled by yéur virtues, and by your zeal for my in- - 
terest. But what I think and feel on this head I shall take occa- 
sion to explain to the senate, or, it may be, in-a full assembly of 
the people.” * 

XLI. Alarmed by this answer, Sejanus dropped all thoughts of 
the marriage. A crowd of apprehensions rushed upon him. He 
feared the penetrating eye of malicious enemies; he dreaded the’ 
whispers of suspicion, and the clamours of the public. To pre-. 
vent impressions to lis disadvantage, he presented a second me- 
morial, humbly Tequesting that the emperor would pay no regard 
to the suggestions of ill-designing men. Between two nice and 
difficult points the favourite was now much embarrassed, If, for 
the sake of @ more humble appearance, he determined to avoid 
for the future the great. conflux of visitors, who frequented his 
house, his power, in a short time, would be in its wane ; and, on 
the other hand, by receiving such a numerous train, he gave access 
to spies upon his conduct. A new expedient occurred to him, 
He resolved to persuade the euiperor to withdraw from the city, 
and Iéad, in some delightful, but remote situation, a life of ease 
and solitary pleasure, In this measure he saw many advantages, 
Access to the prince would depend on the minister; all letters 
conveyed by the soldiers would fall into his bands; and ‘Tiberius, 
how in the vale of years, might be, when charmed with his re- 
treat, and* lulled to repose and indolence, more easily induced to 
resign the reins of government. In that retirement the favourite 
would disengage himself from the vain parade of crowded levees ; 
envy would be appeased; and instead of the shadow of power, 
he might grasp the substance. ‘To this end, Sejanus affected to 
disrelish the noise and bustle ofthe city ; the people assembling 
in crowds gave him disgust; and the courtiers, who buzzed in 
the palace, brought nothing but fatigue and vain parade. He 
taiked of the pleasures of rural solitude, where there was nothing 
but pure‘enjoymeut, no little auxicties, no tedious langour, no in- 
- trigues of faction, a scene of tranquillity, where important plans 
of policy might be concerted at leisure. 

XLIL It happened in this juncture that the trial of Votienus 
Montanus (a), a man famous for his wit and talents, was brought 
toahearing. In the course of this business, Tiberius, with a 
mind already balancing, came to a resolution to avoid, for the fu- 
ture, the assembly of the fathers, where he was so often mortified 
by grating expressions, Montanus was accused of warde ini: 
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to the emperor: Ac milius, a man in the military line, was a wit+ 
ness against him. ‘To establish the chatge, this man went intoa 
minute detail, from little circumstances hoping to deduce a full 
conviction. Though ill heard by the fathers, he persisted, in spite 
of noise and frequent interruption, to relate every circumstance. 
"Tiberius heard the sarcastic language with which his character 
was torn and mangled in private. He rosé in a sudden transport 
of passion, declaring in a peremptory tone, that he would refute 
the calumny in that stage of the business, or institute a judicial 
proceeding for the purpose. The entreaties of his friends, secondr 
ed by the adulation of the fathers, were scarce sufficient to ap- 
pease his anger. The judgment usual in cases of violated majesty 
was pronounced against Montanus (6). Want of clemency wag 
the general objection to Tiberius; but the reproach, instead of 
mitigating, served only ta inflame that vindictive temper. With 
aspirit exasperated, he took up the affair of Aquilia, convicted 
of adultery with Varius Ligur; and though Lentulus Getulicus, 
consul elect, was of opinion that the penalties (c) of the Julian 
law would be an adequate punishment, she was ordered into exile, 
Apidius Merula had refused to swear on the acts of Augustus. 
For that offence Tiberius razed his name from the register of the” 
senators (d_). 

XLII. The dispute then depending between the Lacedemo- 
nians and the people of Messena, concerning .the temple of the 
Limnatidian Diana (a), was brought to a hearing before the se- 
nate. Deputies were heard from both places. On'the part of the 
Lacedemonians it was contended, that the structure in question 
was built by their ancestors, within the territory of Sparta. For 
proof of the fact they cited extracts from history, and passages 
of ancient poetry. In the war “with Philip of Macedon, they 
were deprived of their right by force of arms; but the same was 
restored by Julius Cesar and, Mark Antony. The Messenians, on 
the other hand, produced an ancient chart of Peloponnesus, di- 
vided among the descendants of Hercules; by which it appeared, 
thatthe Dentheliate field, where the temple stood, fell to the fot 
of the king of Messena. Inscriptions, verifying the fact, were 
still to be secn in stone and tables of brass. If fragments of poetry 
and loose scraps of history were to be admitted, they had, in that 
t4xind a fund of evidence more ample, and directly in point. It 
was not by act of violence that Philip of Macedon transferred the 
possession from Sparta to the Messenians; his justice dictated that 
decision, Since that time, several judgments, all conspiring to 
the same effect, were pronounced by king Antigonus (2), by 
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Mummius (c), the Roman general, by the Milesians, in their 
-capacity of public arbitrators, and finally by A tidius Geminus, 
then prator of Achaia (d). The Messenians carried their point, 

The citizens of Segestum (e) presented a petition, stating, that 
the temple of Venus, on mount Erix, had mouldered away, and 
therefore praying leave to build a new edifice on the same spot. 
Their account of the first foundation was so highly flattering to 
the pride of Tiberius, that, considering himself as a person re- 
lated to the goddess, he undertook the care and the expence of 
the building. 

A petition from the city of Marseilles came next into debate. 
The tact was shortly this: Vulcatius Moschus, banished by the 
laws of Rome, and admitted to the freedom of the city of Mar- 
seilles, bequeathed to that republic, which he considered as his 
native country, the whole of his property. ‘T’o justify this pro- 
ceeding, the Marseillians cited the case of Publius Rutilius (ft), 
an exile from Rome, and afterwards naturalized by the people of 
Smyrna. The authority of the precedent was.admitted, and the 
fathers pronounced in favour of the will. 

XLIV, In the course of the year died Cneius Lentulus (a)and 
Lucius Domitius, two citizens of distinguished eminence. The 
consular dignity, and the honour of triumphal ornaments, for a 
complete victory over the Getulians, gave lustre to the name of 
Lentulus; but the true glory of his character arose from the dig- 
nity, with which he supported himself, first in modest poverty, 
and afterwards in the possession of a splendid fortune, acquired 
with integrity, and enjoyed with moderation. Domitius (b) owed 
much of his consequence to his ancestors. His father during the 
civil wars, remained master of the seas till he went over to Mark 
Antony, and, soon after deserting his party, followed the for- 
tunes of Augustus. His grandfather fell in the battle of Phar- 
salia, fighting for the senate. Domitius, thus descended, was 
deemed worthy of the younger Antonia, the daughter of Mark 
Antony, by his wife Octavia. He led the Roman legions be- 
yond the Elbe (c), and penetrated further into Germany than 
any former commander. His services were rewarded with trium= 
phal ornaments. 

Lucius Antonius (d), who likewise died this year, must not 
be omitted. He was descended from a line of ancestors, highly 
honoured, but unfortunate. His father, Julius Antonius, being 
put to death for his adulterous commerce with Julia, the son, at 
that time of tender years, and grand-nephew to Augustus, was 
sent out of the way to the city of Marseilles. where. under the 
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pretence of pursuing his studies, he was detained in actual banish- 
ment, Funeral honours were paid to his memory, and his remains, 
by a decree of the senate, were deposited in the monument of the 
Octavian family. 

XLV. While the same consuls continued in office, a deed of 
an atrocious nature was committed in the nethermost Spain (a) 
by a peasant from the district of Termes. Lucius Piso, the prae- 
tor of the province, in a period of profound peace, was travelling 
through the country, unguarded, and without precaution, when 
a desperate ruffian attacked him on the road, and, at one blow, 
laid him dead on the spot. Trusting to the swiftness of his horse, 
the assassin made towards the forest, and, there dismounting, 
pursued his way on foot over devious wilds and craggy steeps, 
eluding the vigilance and activity of the Romans. He did not, 
however, remain long concealed. His horse was found in the 
woods, and being led through the neighbouring villages, the name 
of the owner was soon discovered. The villain of course was 
apprehended. On the rack, and under the most excruciating tor- 
ture, he refused to discover his accomplices. With a tone of firm- 
ness, and in his own language, “ Your questions,” he said, “ are 
all in vain, Let my associates come; let them behold my suffer- 
ings and my constancy: not all the pangs you can inflict, shall 
wrest the secret from me.” On the following day, as they were 
again dragging him to the rack, he broke, with a sudden exertion, 
trom the hands of the executioner, and dashing with violence 
against a stone, fell and expired. The murder of Piso was not 
thought to be thesingle crime of this bold assassin: the inhabitants 
of Termes, it was generally believed, entered into a conspiracy 
to cut off a man, who claimed restitution of the public mo- 
ney, which had been rescued from the collectors, Piso urged 
his demand with more rigour than suited the stubborn genius of 
a savage people. 

XLVL Lentulus Gatulicus and Caius Calvisius succeeded to 
theconsulship. During their administration, triumphal ornaments 
were decreed to Poppeus Sabinus, for his victory over the peo- 
ple of Thrace ; a clan of freebooters, who led a savage life on hills 
and rugged cliffs, without laws, or any notion of civil policy. 
Rushing down from their mountains, they waged a desultory war 
with wild ferocity. Their motives to a revolt, were strong and 
powerful. They saw the flower of their youth carried off to re- 
cruit the Roman armies, and of course their numbers much re- 
duced. Men, who measuxed their obedience, even to their own 
kings, by the mere caprice of Barbarians, were not willing to 
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submit to the Roman yoke. On former occasions, when they were 
willing to act as auxiliaries, they gave the command of their forces 
to chiefs of their own nation, under an express condition, that 
they should serve against the neighbouring states only, and not 
be obliged to fight the battles of Rome in distant regions. In the 
present juncture an idea prevailed amongst them, that they were 
to be exterminated from their native soil, and mixed with other 
troops in foreign nations. 

Before they had recourse to arms, they sent 2 deputation to 
Sabinus, stating “ their former friendship, and the passive disposi- 
tion with which they had heretofore submitted to the Roman ge- 
nerals. They were willing to continue in the same sentiments, 
provided no new grievance gave them cause of complaint. But 
if the intention was to treat them as a vanquished people: if the 
yoke of slavery tas prepared for their necks, they abounded with 
men and steel, and they had hearts devoted to liberty or death.” 
Their ambassadors, after thus declaring themselves, pointed to 
their castles on the ridge of hills and rocks, where they had cok 
lected their families, their parents, and their wives. If the sword 
must be drawn, they threatened a campaign big with danger, in 
its nature difficult, fierce, and bloody. 

XLVIL Sabinus, wishing to gain sufficient time for the as- 
sembling of hisarmy, amused them with gentle answers. Mean- 
while, Pomponius Labeo, with a legion from Masia, and Rha- 
metalces, who reigned over part of Thrace, came up with a body 
of his subjects, who still retained their fidelity, and formed a 
junction against the rebels. Sabinus, thus reinforced, went in 
quest of the enemy. The Barbarians had taken post in the woods 
and narrow defiles. The bold and warlike shewed themselves in 
force on the declivity of the hills. The Roman general advanced 
in regular order of battle. The mountaineers wert put to flight, 
but with inconsiderable loss. The nature of the place favoured 
their retreat, Sabinus encamped on the spot deserted by the ene- 
my, and, having raised intrenchments, marched with a strong de- 
tachment to an adjacent hill, narrow at the top, but, by a level 
and continued ridge, extending to a strong hold where the Barba- 
Tians had collected a prodigious multitude, some provided with 
arms, but the greater part no better than an undisciplined rabble. 

The bravest of the malcontents appeared on the outside of their 
lines, according to the custom of Barbarians, dancing in wild dis- 
tortion, and howling savage songs. The Roman archers advanced 
to attack them. ‘hey poured in a volley of darts, and wounded 
numbers with impunity, till, having approached tco near, the be- 
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sieged made a sally from the castle, and threw the Romans into 
disorder. An auxiliary cohort, which had been posted to advan« 
tage, came up to support the broken ranks. This body of reserve 
consisted of the Sicambrians (a), a wild and ferocious people, 
who, like the Thracians, rushed to battle with the mingled uproar 
of a savage warhoop, and the hideous clangor of their arms. 

XLVIIL. Sabinus pitched a new camp near the fortifications of 
the castle. In the former intrenchments he left the Thracians, 
who had joined the army under the command of Rhemetalces, 
with orders to ravage the country, and, as long as day-light lasted, 
to plunder, burn, and destroy ; but, during the night, to remain 
within their lines, taking care to station out-posts and sentinéls, 
to prevent a surprise. These directions were at first duly observ- 
ed; but a relaxation of discipline soon took place. Enriched with 
booty, the men gave themselves up to riot and dissipation ; no 
sentinels fixed, and no guard appointed, the time was spent in ca~ 
rousals, and their whole camp lay buried in sleep and wine. The 
mountaineers, having good intelligence from their scouts, formed 
two separate divisions; one to fall on the roving freebooters, and. 
the other, in the same moment, to storm the Romans in their in- 
trenchments; not, indeed, with hopes of carrying the works, but 
chiefly to spread a double alarm, and cause a scene of wild confu- 
sion, in which the men, amidst a volley of darts, would be intent 
on their own immediate danger, and none would listen to the up- 
roar of another battle. To augment the terror, both assaults be- 
gan in the night. No impression was made on the legions: but 
the Thracian auxiliaries, stretched at ease in their intrenchments, 
or idly wandering about on the outside of the lines, were taken 
by surprise, and put to the sword without mercy. The slaughter 
raged with greater fury, as the mountaineers thought they were 
executing an act of vengeance on perfidious men, who deserted 
the common cause, and fought to enslave themselves and their 
country. 

XLIX. On the following day Sabinus drew up his men on the 
open plain, expecting “that the events of the preceding night 
would encourage the Barbarians to hazard a battle. Seeing that 
nothing could draw them from their works, or their fastuiesses on 
the hills, he began a regular siege. A number of forts were thrown 
up with all expedition, anda fosse, with lines of circumvallation, 
inclosed a space of four miles round. To cut off all supplies of 
water and provisions, he advanced by degrees, and raising new 
works, formed a close blockade on every side. From a high ram- 
part the Romans were able to discharge a volley of stones, and 
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darts and firebrands. Thirst was the chief distress of the moun- 
taineers, A single fountain was their only resource. The men 
who bore arms, and an infinite multitude incapable of service, 
were all involved in one general calamity. The distress was still 
increased by the famine that raged among the horses and cattle, 
which, without any kind of distinction, according to the custom 
of Barbarians, lay intermixed with the men. In one promiscuous 
heap were to be seen the carcases of animals, and the bodies of 
soldiers who perished by the sword, or the anguish of thirst, 
Clotted gore and stench and contagion filled the place. To com- 
plete their misery, internal discord, that worst of evils, added to 
the horror of the scene. Some were for laying down their arms; 
others, preferring self-destruction, proposed a general massacre ; 
while a third party thought it better to sally out, and die sword 
in hand, fighting in the cause of liberty; a brave and generous 
counsel, ditferent, indeed, from the advice of their comrades, but 
worthy of heroic minds. 

L, The expedient of surrendering at discretion was adopted by 
one of the leading chiefs, His name was Dinis; a man advanced 
in years, and by long experience convinced as well of the cle- 
mency as of the terror of the Roman name. To submit, he said, 
was their only remedy ; and, accordingly, he threw himself, his 
wife, and children, on the mercy of the conqueror. He was fol- 
lowed by the weaker sex, and all who preferred slavery to a glo- 
rious death. Two other chiefs, by name Tarsa and Turesis, ad« 
vised bolder measures. Between their opposite sentiments the 
young and vigorous were divided. To fall with falling liberty 
was the resolution of both ; but they chose different modes. Tarsa 
declared for immediate death, the end ofall hopes and fears ; and, 
to lead the. way, he plunged a poignard in his breast. Numbers 
followed his example. Turesis was still resolved to sally out; 
and, for that purpose, he waited for the advantage of the night. 
The Roman general received intelligence, and, accordingly, 
strengthened the guards at every post. Night came on, and brought 
with it utter darkness and tempestuous weather. With shouts. 
and horrible howlings, followed at intervals by a profound and 
awful silence, the Barbarians kept the besiegers in constant alarm. 
Sabinus rounded the watch, and at every post exhorted his men 
to be neither terrified by savage howlings, nor lulled into security 
by deceitful stillness. If taken by surprise, they would give to 
an insidious enemy every advantage. “Let each man continue 
fixed at his post, and let no darts be thrown at random, and, by! 
consequence. without effect” 
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LI. The Barbarians, i in different. divisions, came rushing down 
from their hills. With massy stones, with clubs hardened by fire, 
and with trunks of trees, they attempted to batter a breach in the 
Roman palisade; they threw hurdles, faggots, and dead bodies, 
into the trenches; they laid bridges over the fosse, and applied 
scaling-ladders to the rampart; they grasped hold of the works $ 
they endeavoured to force their way, and fought hand to hand. 
The garrison drove them back with their javelins, beat them 
down with their bucklers, and cverwhelmed them with huge 
heaps of stones. Both sides fought with obstinate bravery : the 
Romans, to completea victory almost gained already, and to avoid 
the disgrace of suffering it to be wrested from them. On the part 
of the Barbarians, despair was courage; the last struggle for life 
inspired them, and the shrieks of their wives and mothers roused 
them to deeds of valour. 

The darkness of the night favoured equally the coward and the 
brave. Blows were given at random, and where they fell was un- 
certain; wounds were received no man could tell from whom. 
Friends and enemies were mixed without distinction. The shouts 
of the Barbarians, reverberated from the neighbouring hills, 
sounded in the ear of the Romans, as if the uproar was at their 
backs. They thought the enemy had stormed the intrench- 
ments, and they fled from their posts. The Barbarians, however, 
were not able to force the works. The number that entered was 
inconsiderable. At the dawn of day they beheld a melancholy 
spectacle; the bravest of their comrades either disabled by their 
wounds, or lying dead on the spot. Disheartened at the sight, 
they fled to their fortifications, and were at last compelled to sur~ 
render at discretion. The people in the neighbourhood made a 
voluntary submission. The few that still held out, were protected 
by the severity of the winter, which setting in, as is usual, near 
Mount Hemus, with intense rigour, the Roman general could 
neither attack them in their fastnesses, nor reduce them by a siege. 

LII. At Rome, in the mean time, the imperial family was 
thrown into a state of distraction. Asa prelude to the fate of 
Agrippina, a prosecution was commenced against Claudia Pulchra, 
her near relation. Domitius Afer (a) was the prosecutor; aman 
who had lately discharged the office of praetor, but had not risen 
to any degree of eminence or consideration in the state. Aspiring, 
bold, and turbulent, he was now determined to advance himself 
by any means, however flagitious. The heads of his accusation 
were adultery with Furnius, a design to poison the emperor, and 
the secret practice of spells and magic incantations, The haughty 
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spirit of Agrippina but ill could brook the danger of her friend. 
She rushed-to the presence of Tiberius. Finding him in the act 
of offering a sacrifice to the manes of Augustus, she accosted him 
in a tone of vehemence. “ The piety,” she said, “ which thus 
~ employs itself in slaying victims to the deceased emperor, agrees 
but ill with the hatred that persecutes his-posterity. Those are 
sehseless statues which you adore; they are not animated with 
the spirit of Augustus, His descendantsare living images of him; 
and yet even they, whose veins are warm with his celestial blood, 
stand trembling on the brink of peril. Why is Claudia Pulchra- 
devoted to destruction ? What has she committed? She has loved 
Agrippina, to excess has loved her; that is her only crime. Im- 
provident woman! she might have remembered Sosia ( ), undone 
and ruined for no other reason.’ ‘Tiberius felt the reproach : it 
drew from that inscrutable breast a sudden burst of resentment. 
He told Agrippina, in a Greek verse, “ You are hurt, because you 
do not reign (¢).” . Pulchra and Furnius were both condemned. 
In the conduct of the prosecution Domitius Afer shone forth with 
such a flame of eloquence, that he ranked at once with the most 
celebrated orators, and, by the’ suffrage of Tiberius, was pro- 
nounced an original genius, depending on his own native energy. 
From that time, he pursued the career of eloquence, sometimes en- 
gaged on the side of the accused, often against them, and always 
doing more honour to his talents, than to his moral character. As 
age advanced upoy him, the love of hearing himself talk continued, 
when the ability was gone (d). He remained, with decayed fa- 
culties, a superannuated orator. . 

LIL Agrippina, weakened by a fit of illness, but still retaining 
the pride of her character, received a visit from Tiberius. She re- 
mained for some time fixed in silence; tears only forced their 
way. At length, in terms of supplication, mixed with bitter re- 
proaches, she desired lim to consider, “ that widowhood is a state 
of destitution, A second marriage might assuage her sorrows. 
The season of ker youth was not entirely passed, and for a wo- 
man of honour there was no resource but in the conjugal state. 
There were at Rome citizens of illustrious rank, who would, with 
pride, take the widow and the children of Germanicus to their pro- 
tection.” Tiberius saw in this resquest a spirit of ambition, that 
looked proudly towards the imperial dignity. Unwilling, not- 
withstanding, to discover his jealousy, he heard her with calm in- 
difference, and left her without an answer. For this anecdote, 
not to be found in the historians of the time, I arn indebted to the 
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the memoirs of her life, has related her own misfortunes and those 

of her family. 

_ LIV. The violence of Agrippina’s passions, and the impru-< 
dence of her conduct, exposed her to the malice of ‘Sejanus, who 

now had laid the seed-plots of her destruction. He sent his agents 

to inform her, under a mask,of friendship, that she would do well 

to beware of poison, and avoid eating at the emperor's table. To 

dissemble was not the talent of Agrippina. Invited by Tiberius, 

and placed near his person, she remained silent, pensive, with 

downcast eyes, abstaining from every thing placed before her, 

‘Tiberius marked her behaviour, or perhaps the hint was previ- 

ously given. To put her to the test, he praised the apples that 
stool near him, and helped her with his own hand. Agrippina 

was alarmed. Without so much as tasting the fruit, she gave it 

to the servants to be conveyed away (a), Tiberius, always master 

of himself, with seeming inadvertence overlooked her behaviour, 

but took an opportunity to say privately to his mother, “ Should 

this woman be treated with severity, will any body wonder, when, 
she now imputes to me the guilt of dealing in poison?” A ree 

port prevailed soon after, that the fate of Agrippina was deter~ 

mined: but the emperor would not venture to act with open vic- 

lence: he knew that the public eye was upon him, and, resolved, 

for that reason, to lic in wait for a clandestine murder. 

LV. To check the murmurs of suspicion, and draw the public 
attention to other objects, ‘Tiberius once more attended the de- 
bates of the fathers, and gave audience for several days to the 
ambassadors from different parts of Asia, all with ardour claiming 
a right ¢5 build, in their respective territories, the temple already 
mentioned. [leven cities rivalled each other, not in power and 
opulence, but with equal zeal contending for the preference. They 
stated, with little variation, the antiquity of their origin, and their 
fidelity to Rome, in the various wars with Persius (a), Aristoni- 
cus, and other eastern princes. The people of Hypwper (5), 
the Trallians, Laodicearis, and Magnesians, were decmed unequal 
to the expence, and, for that reason, thrown out of the case. The 
inhabitants of Hium (¢) boasted that Troy was the cradle of the 
Roman people, and on that foundation rested their pretensions. 
The citizens of Halicarnassus (d) held the senate for some time 
in suspense. It was alleged on their behalf, that, during a series 
of twelve hundred years, they had not felt the shock of-gn earth-. 
quake, and they promised to build the edificeon a solid rock. 
The city of Pergamus made a merit of having already built a tem- 
ple in honour of Augustus; but that distinction was deemed suf= 
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ficient. Bt Ephesus, where Diana was adored; and at Miletus, 
where Apollo was worshipped, a new object of venération was 
tteemed unnecessary. 

The question was now reduced to the cities of Sardes and Smyr- 
na. The former read a decree, in which they were acknowledged 
by the Etrurians as a kindred nation. By this doctment it ap- 
peared, that Tyrrhenus and Lydus, both sons of king Atys (e J, 
finding their country overstocked with inhabitants, agreed to form 
a separation. Lydus continued to occupy his native territory, and 
Tyrrhenus withdrew to settle a new colony. From that time the 
two nations were called by the names of their respective chiefs ; 
in Asia, Lydians; Tyrrhenians in Italy. The Lydians multiplied 
their numbers with such increase, that they overflowed a second 
time. A migration passed over into Greece, and from Pelops, 
their leader, gave to the new territory the name of Peloponnesus. 
Besides these vouchers, the people of Sardes produced letters from 
some of the Roman generals, and also treaties of alliance during 
the wars in Macedonia. Nor did they forget to state the number 
of rivers that fertilized their soil, the temperature of their climate, 
and the plenty that covered the face of the country. 

LVI. The deputies from Smyrna (a) thought fit to grace their 
cause with the antiquity of their origin: but whether their city 
was founded by ‘Tantalus, the son of Jupiter; by Theseus, the 
son of a god; or by one of the ancient Amazons, they left asa 
question of curiosity ; relying more on their constant attachment 
to the Romans, whom they had assisted with a naval force, not ° 
only in their wars with foreign nations, but in those that jnvolved 
all Italy. They thought it of moment to observe, that, of all the 
cities in Asia, they were the first that built a temple in honour of 
the Roman narhe. This they had done in the consulship of 
Marcus Porcius Cato (b), at a time’when the republic was un- 
doubtedly ina flourishing condition, but had not yet attained that 
meridian splendour, which afterwards followed tke success of her 
arms. Carthage (c_) still subsisted, and the kings of Asia were 
unsubdued. For proof of still greater merit, the deputies appeal- 
ed to the testimony of Lucius Sylla. When the legions under 
that commander, well nigh reduced to famine by the severity of 
the winter, and distressed for want of clothing, were-in danger of 
being destroyed, their condition was no sooner kriown at Smyrna, 
than the people, then assembled in a public convention, with one 
gerierous impulse, threw off their clothes, and sent them to sup- 
ply the necessities of the Roman army. The question was there- 
upon put by the senate, and the city of Smyrna prevailed. Vi- 
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bius Marsus moved, that, in aid to Marcus Lepidus, who had.ob- 
tained the ptovince by lot, an officer extraordinary should be put 
in commission, to superintend the building of the temple. The 
delicacy of Lepidus not permitting him to choose his coadjutor, 
the names of such as were of pretorian rank were drawn by lot, 
and the chafice fell on Valerius Naso. 

LVIL. In this juncture, Tiberius, bent.on the measure which 
he Jad often ruminated, and as often procrastinated, set out for 
Campania, under the plausible pretence of dedicating a temple to 
Jupiter at Capua, and another to Augustus at Nola, but, in truth, 
determined never to return to Rome. Relying on the authority 
of eminent historians, I have ascribed the secret cause of this re- 
treat to the artifice of Scjanus (a); but when it is considered, . 
that, after the downfal of that minister, Tiberius passed the six 
following years in the same recluse manner, I am inclined to refer 
the whole to the workings of a dark and politic spirit, that wish- 
ed to hide in solitude the lust and cruelty, which in his actions 
were too manifest to the world. At Rome there was a current 
opinion, that, towards the end of life, he was unwilling to exhibit 
to public view a tall emaciated figure (J, a body sinking under 
the weight of years, a bald head, a scrofulous face, and a number 
of blotches’ covered with medical applications fc). It is well. 
known, that during his retreat at the isle of Rhodes, he shunned 
society, and passed his time in secret gratifications. According 
to some writers, it was the domineering spirit (d) of his mother 

‘that drove him‘from Rome. ‘loadmit her to ashare in the govern- 
ment was not in his nature: and to exclude her altogether was 
not in bis power, since it was to her that he owed his elevation. 
Augustus, it is certain, a¢ one point of time, favoured Germani- 
cus, the grandson of his sister, and even thought of raising him 
to the supreme authority; but, being governed by his wife, he 
gave her son the preference, and left Germanicus to be adopted 
by Tiberius. With these services Livia taxed her son; and what 
she had given, she considered as a deposit liable to be resumed. 

LVIII. Tiberius departed from Rome with a* slender retinue. 
In his train were Cocceius Nerva (a), a senator of consular rank, 
celebrated for his legal knowledge ; Sejanus the favourite minis- 
ter; and Curtius Atticus (6), a Roman knight. These were the 
only persons of rank, ‘the rest were distinguished by nothing 
but their literature; mostly Greeks (¢), men whose talents amused 
him in his hours of leisure. ‘The professors of judicial astrology 
declared their opinion, that the position of the planets, under 
which Tiberius left the capital, made his return impossible. This 
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predictiorgained credit, and the death of the emperor being, by 
consequence, thought near at hand, numbers, who had been bold 
enough to circulate the rumour, brought on their own destruction. 
That the prince should remain, during the space of eleven years, 
a voluntary exile from the seat of government, was an event be- 
yond the reach of human foresight. In the end, However, the 
art of such, as pretended to see into futurity, was discovered to 
be vain and frivolous. It was seen how nearly truth and false- 
hood are allied, and how much the facts, which happened to be 
foretold, are involved in darkness, ‘That Tiberius would return 
no more, was a prophecy verified by the event; the rest was al- 
together visionary, since we find, that, long after that time, he ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Rome, sometimes on the adjacent 
shore, often in the suburbs, and died at last in the extremity of 
old age. 

LIX. While the reports of the astrologers were scattered 


abroad, an accident, which put Tiberius in danger of his life, ad- 


ded to the credulity of the people, but, at the same time, raised 
Sejanus higher than ever in the affections and esteem of his master. 
It happened, that in a cave formed by nature, at a villa called 
Sretunca (a), between the Gulf of Amyclé and the hills of 
Fonpr, Tiberius was at a banquet with a party of his friends, 
when the stones at the entrance gave way ona sudden, and crushed 
some of the attendants. The guests were alarmed, and fled for 
safety. Sejanus, to protect his master, fell on his knee, and with 
his whole force sustained the impending weight. In that attitnde 
he was found by the soldiers, who came to relieve thg prince. 
From that time the power of the minister knew no bounds. A. 
man, who, in the moment of danger, could shew so much zeal 
for his master, and so little attention to himself, was heard with 
affection and unlimited confidence. His counsels, however per- 
nicious, were received as the dictates of truth and honour. 
Towards the children of Germanicus, Sejanus affected to act 
with the integrity of a judge, while in secret he was their invetc- 


‘rate enemy. He suborned a band of accusers; and Nero, then 


presumptive heir to the empire, was the first devoted victim. The 
young prince, unhackneyed in the ways of men, modest in his de- 
portment, and in his manners amiable, had not the prudence that 
knows how to temporise and bend to occasions. The freedmen, 
and others about his person, eager to grasp at power, encouraged 
him to act with firmness, and a spirit suited to his rank. Such 
behaviour, they told him, would gratify the wishes of the people ; 
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fallen, though at present he triumphed over the worfi-out facul- 
ties of a superannuated emperor, and the careless disposition of a 
young and inexperienced prince. 

LX. Roused by these discourses, Nero began to throw off all 
reserve. Guilt was foreign to his heart; but expressions of re- 
sentment féll from him, inconsiderate, rash, and unguarded. His 
words were caught up by spies about his person, and reported 
with aggravation. Against the malice of insiduous men the prince 
had no opportunity to defend himself. He lived in constant 
anxiety, and every day brought some new alarm, Some of the 
domestics avoided his preseuce; others paid a formal salute, and 
coldly passed away; the greatest part entered into talk, and ab- 
ruptly broke off the conversation ; while the creatures of Sejanus, 
affecting to be free and easy, added mockery to their arrogance. 

The emperor received the prince with a stern countenance, or 
an ambiguous smile. Whether Nero spoke, or suppressed his 
thoughts, every word was misconstrued, and even silence was-a 
crime. The night itself gave him no respite from his cares, no 
retreat from danger. His waking moments, his repose, his sighs, 
his very dreams, informed against him: his wife (a) carried the 
tale to her mother Livia, and the last whispered every thing to Se- 
janus. By that dark politician even Drusus, the brother of Nero, 
was drawn into the conspiracy. To dazzle the imagination of a 
stripling, the splendour of empire, and the sure succession, when 
the ruin of the elder brother was completed, were held forth as . 
bright temptations. The.spirit of contention, common between 
brothers, was with Drusus an additional motive; and the partia- 
lity of Agrippina for her eldest son inflamed a young man, who 
was by nature violent and ambitious. Sejanus, in the mean time, 
while he seemed to cherish Drusus, was busily employed in 
schemes to undermine him. He knew the haughty temper of the 
prince, and from the violence of his passions expected to derive 
every advantage. 

LXI. Towards the end of the year died two illustrious citizens 
(a), Asinius Agrippa, and Quintus Haterius.. The former was 
of an honourable but not ancient family. His own character- re- 
flected lustre on his ancestors. Haterius (0) was descended from 
a race of senators. His eloquence, while he lived, was in the 
highest celebrity ; but his writings, published since his death, are 
not regarded as monuments of genius. Warm and rapid, he suc- 
ceeded more through happiness than care. Diligence and depth 
of thinking, which give the last finishing to other works, and 
stamp their value with posterity, were not the talent of Haterius. 
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His flowing period, and that harmonious cadence which charmed 
in the living orator, are now no longer heard. His page remains 
a dead letter, without grace or energy. * “ 
-LXIL In the next consulship, which was that of Marcus Li- 
cinius and Lucius Calpurnius, an unforeseen disaster, no sooner 
begun than ended, laid a scene of ruin equal to the hevoc of the 
most destructive war. A man of the name of Atilius, the son of 
a freedman, undertook at Fidena (a) to build an amphitheatre for 
the exhibition of gladiators. The foundation was slight, and the 
superstructure not sufficiently braced; the work of a man, who 
had neither the pride of wealth, nor the ambition to make himself 
of consequence in a municipal town, The profit that might pro~ 
bably arise from such a scheme, was all he bad in view. The 
people, under the austerity of a rigid and unsocial gov ernment, 
deprived of their usual diversions, were eager for the novelty of a 
public spectacle (b); and the place being at no great distance 
from Rome, a vast conflux of men and women, old and young, 
crowded together. ‘Ihe consequence was, that the building, over- 
loaded with spectators, gave way atonce. All who were under the 
roof, besides a prodigious multitude that stood round the place, 
were crushed in the ruins. The condition of those who perished 
instantly, was the happiest. ‘They escaped the pangs of death, 
while the maimed and lacerated lingered in torment, beholding, 
as long as day-light lasted, their wives and children in equal agony, 
and, during the night, pierced to the heart by their shrieks and 
groans. A calamity so fatal was soon known round the country. 
Crowds from all quarters went to view the melancholy scene. 
One lamented his brother, another his near relation; children 
wept for their parents, and almost all for their friends. Such as 
by their avocations had been led a different way, were given up 
for lost. The real sufferers were still unknown, and, in that dread- 
ful state of suspense, every bosom panted with doubt and fear. 
LXIIT. The ruins were no sooner removed, than the crowd 
rushed into examine the place. They gathered the dead bodies ; 
they clasped them in their arms; they imprinted kisses, and often 
mistook the person. Disfigured faces, parity of age, and similitude 
of form and feature, occasioned great confusion. Claims were 
made, a tender contest followed, and errors were acknowledged. 
The number of killed or maimed was not Jess than fifty thousand 
(a). The senate provided by a decree, that, for the future, no 
man whose fortune was under four hundred thousand sesterces 
should presume to exhibit a spectacle of gladiators, and that, till 
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Atilius, the builder, was condemned to banishment. :The.gran; 

dees of Rome displayed their humanity on this occasion; they? 
threw open their doors, they ordered medicines to be distri-r 
buted, and the physicians attended with assiduity in every quar- 

ter. The city of Rome recalled, in that juncture, an image of 

ancient matners, when, after a battle bravely fought, the sick 

and wounded were received with open arms, and relieved by the 

the generosity of: their country. : 

_ LXIV. While the public mind was still bleeding for the-late. 
calamity, a dreadfal fire laid waste a great part of the city.. Mount: 
Czlius (a) was reduced to ashes. The populace began to mur-: 
mur. The year, they said, was big with disasters, and the prince. 
departed from Rome under an evil constellation, Such is the logic 

of the multitude: what happens by chance, they impute to design. 
To appease their discontent, Tiberius ordered a distribution of. 
money in proportion to the damage of individuals. For.this act: 
of liberality, the senate passed a vote of thanks, and the people 
were loud in praise of munificence so seasonably applied, and 

granted indiscriminately. No man had occasion to make interest ; 

it was enough that he was a sufferer. The fathers came to a re 

solution, that Mount Celius, where a statue of Tiberius, in the, 
house of Junius the senator, escaped the fury of the flames, should: 
forthe future be called Mount Avecstus. <A prodigy of w.si-. 
milar nature happened in ancient times. “The statue (6) of Clau-. 
dia Quinctia was saved twice from a general.conflagration, and,: 
on that-account, placed and” dedicated in the temple of the mo=: 
ther of the gods, The Claudian family was ever after consi- 

dered as peculiarly favoured by heaven, and the spot where the. 
gods were lately so propitious to Tiberius, was declared to be 
consecrated ground. i 
: LXV. It will not perhaps be improper to mention in this place,: 
that the mount of which we have been speaking, was, in the early? 
ages of Rome, covered with a grove of aks, and for that:reason’ 
called QuERqueTuLaNus. It took afterwards the name of Celiys. 
from Czlius Vibenna, an Etrurian chief, who marched at the 
head of his countrymen, to assist the Romans, and for that service: 
had the spot assigned to him as a canton for himself and his peo. 
ple. Whether this was the act of Tarquinius Priscus, or some: 
other Roman king, is not settled by the historians. Thus muely 
is certain; the number'transplanted was so great, that their new 

habitation extended from the mount along the plain beneath, as. 
far as the spot where the-forum stands at present. From those 

gettlere the Tuoecanw Srreem derives its name fa). 
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LXVI. Though the sufferings of the people, in their late dis- 
tress, were alleviated by the bounty of the prince, and the hu- 
manity of the great, there was still an evil, against which no re- 
medy could be found. The crew of informers rose in credit every 
day, and covered the city with consternation. Quintilius Varus’ 
(a), the son of Claudia Pulchra, and nearly related to the emperor, 
was marked out as a victim. His large possessions tempted Do- 
mitius Afer, who had already ruined the mother. The blow now 
aimed at the son, was no more than was expected from a man, 
who had lived in indigence, and, having squandered the wages 
of his late iniquity, was ready to find a new quarry for his avarice. 
But that a man like Publius Dolabella, nobly descended, and re- 
lated'to Varus, should become an instrument in the destruction 
of his own family, was matter of wonder. The senate stopped 
the progress of the mischief. They resolved that the cause should 
stand over till the emperor’s return to Rome. Procrastination was 
the only refuge of the unhappy. 
» LXVII. Tiberius, in the mean time, dedicated the two temples 
in Campania which served him as a pretext for quitting the city 
of Rome. That business finished, he issued an edict, warning 
ibe neighbouring cities not to intrude upon his privacy. For bet- 
ter security, he placed a guard at proper stations, to prevent 
all access to his person. These precautions, however, did not 
content him, Hating the municipal towns, weary of the colonies, 
and sick of every thing on the continent, he passed over to Ca+ 
pree (a), asmall island, separated from the promontory of Sur- 
rentum by an arm of the sea, not more than three miles broad. 
Defended there from all intrusion, and‘delighted with the solitude 
of the place, he sequestered himself from the world, seeing, as 
may be imagined, many circumstances suited to hishumour. Not 
a single port in the channel; the stations but few, and those ac- 
‘tessible only to small vessels; no part of the island, where men 
could land unobserved (6) by the sentinels; the climate invit- 
ing; in the winter, a soft and genial air, under the shelter of a 
mountain, that repels the inclemency of the winds; in the sum- 
mier, the heat allayed by the western breeze ; the sea presenting 
a smooth expanse, and opening a view of the bay of Naples, with 
2 beantiful landscape on its borders; all these conspired to please 
the taste and genius of Tiberius. The scene, indeed, has lost 
much of its beauty, the fiery eruptions of Mount Vesuvius (ce) 
having, since that time, changed the fage of the country. * 
If we may believe an old tradition, a colony from Greece was 
formerly settled on the opposite coast of Italy, and the Teleboi 
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were in possession of the isle of Caprez. Be that as it may, Ti- 
berius chose for his residence twelve different villas (p/), all 
magnificent and well fortified. Tired of public business, he now 
resigned himself to his favourite gratifications, amidst his solitary 
vices still engendering mischief. The habit of nourishing dark. 
suspicions, and believing every whisperer, still adhered to him, 
At Rome, Sejanus knew how to practise on such a temper; but in 
this retreat he governed him with unbounded influence, Having 
gained the ascendant, he thought it time to fall on Agrippina and 
her.son Nero, not, as heretofore, with covered malice, but with 
open and avowed hostility. He gave thema guard under colour 
of attending their persons, but in fact to be spies on their actions. 
Every circumstance was voted ; their public and their private diss 
course, their messengers, their visitors, all were closely watched, 
and a journal kept of petty occurrences. ‘The agents of Sejanus, 
by order of their master, advised them both to fly for protection, 
to the German army, or to take sanctuary under the statue of Au—= 
gustus in the public forum, and there implore the protection of 
the senate and the people. ‘fhe advice was rejected; but the 
project, as if their own, and ripe for execution, was imputed to 
them as a crime. 

-LXVIII. Junius Silanus and Silius Nerva were the next cons 
suls. ‘The year began with a transaction of the blackest dye. Ti- 
tius Sabinus (a), a Roman knight of high distinction, was seized 
with violence, and dragged to prison. His steady attachment to 
the house of Germanicus was his only crime. After the death of 
that unfortunate prince, he continued firm to Agrippina and her 
children; at her honse a constant visitor; in public a sure ate 
tendant, and, of the whole number that formerly paid their court, 
the only friend at last. His constancy was applauded by every 
honest mind, and censured by the vile and profligate. . Four mens 
of pretorian rank entered into .a conspiracy to work his ruin. 
Their names were Latinius Latiaris, Porcius Cato, Petilius Rufus, 
and“Marcus Opsius. They had all attained the pretorian -rank, 
and now aspired to the consulship. The road to that dignity” 
they knew was open to none but the creatures of Sejanus, and to 
the favour of that minister guilt was the only recommendation, 
‘The conspirators settled among themselves, that Latiaris, who 
had some connexion with Sabinus, should undertake to lay the 
snare, while the rest lay in wait for evidence, determined, as soon. 
as their materials were collected, to begin their scene of inquity, 
and-stand forth as. witnesses, . a 
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Latiaris accordingly made his approaches to Sabinus: he talked 
at first on trite and common topics, artfully making a transition to’ 
the fidelity of Sabinus, who did not, like others, follow the for- 
tunes of a noble house, while fortune smiled, and, in the hour of 
adversity sound his retreat with the rest of the sneaking train. He 
mide honourable mention of Germanicus, and spoke of Agrip- 
pina in pathetic terms. Sabinus, with a mind enfeebled by mis-~ 
fortunes, and now softened by compassion, burst into.a flood of. 
tears, To emotions of tenderness resentment succeeded, He. 
talked, with indignation, of the cruclty of Sejanus, of his pride; 
his arrogance, and his daring ambition. The emperor himself did 
not escape. From this time, like men who had unbosomed their 
secrets to each other, Latiaris and Sabinus joined in the closest 
union. They cultivated each other’s friendship. Sabinus sought. 
the company of his new confederate; he frequented his house,. 
and without reserve, in the fullest confidence, disclosed his in 

~ tHinost thoughts. : 

LXIX. The conspirators held it necessary, that the conversas 
tion of Sabinus should be heard by more than one, A place for 
this purpose, secure and solitary, was to be chosen. To listen bes 
hind doors, were to hazard a discovery ; they might be seen or 
overheard, or some trifling accident might give the alarm. The 
Scene of action at length was fixed. They chose the cavity be~ 
‘tween the roof of the house and the ceiling of the room. In that 
vile lurking-hole, with an execrable design, three Roman se- 
nators lay concealed, their ears applied to chinks and crannies, 
listening to conversation, and by fraud collecting evidence. -'T'o 
complete this plan of iniquity, Latiaris met Sabinus in the street, 
and, under pretence of communicating secret intelligence, decoyed 
him to the house, and to the very room where the infamous eavese 

- droppers lay inambush, In that recess Latiaris entered into con- 
versation; he recalled past grievances ; he stated recent calami- 
‘ties, and opened a train of evils still to come. Sabinus went over 
the same ground, more animated than before, and more in the 
detail. When griefs, which have been long pent up, once find a 
‘vent, men love to discharge the load that weighs upon the heart, 
From the materials thus collected, the conspirators drew up an 
accusation in form, and sent it to the emperor, with a memorial, 
to their own disgrace and infamy, setting forth the whole of their 
conduct. Rome was never at any period so distracted with 
anxiety and terror. Men were afraid of knowing each other ; so- 
¢iety was at a pause; relations, friends, and strangers, stead @p 
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gaze; no public meeting, no private confidence; things inanimate 
had ears, and roofs and walls -were deemed informers. 

. LXX. On the calends of January, Tiberius dispatched a iain: 
to the senate, in which, after expressing, as usual in the begin-~ 
ning of the year, his prayers and vows for the commonwealth, he 
fell. with severity on Sabinus. He charged him witha plot against 
his sovereign, and with corrupting, for that purpose, several of the. 
imperial freedmen. He concluded in terms neither dark nor am= 
biguous, demanding vengeance on the offender. Judginent of 
death was pronounced accordingly. Sabinus (a) was seized, and: 
dragged through the streets to immediate execution. Muffled ity 
his robe, his voice almost stifled, he presented to the gazipg mule 
titude a tragic spectacle. He cried out with what power of ute 
terance he could, “ Behold the bloody opening of the year! With: 
victims like myself Sejanus must be glutted!” He continued to. 
struggle and throw his eyes around. Wherever he looked, to. 
whatever side he directed his voice, the people shrunk back dis-** 
mayed; they fled, they disappeared: the public places and the 
forum were abandoned; the streets becamea desert. In their con- 
fusion some returned to the same spot, as if willing to behold the: 
horrid scene, alarmed for themselves, and dreading the crime of 
being terrified. s 

The general murmur was, “ Will there never be a day unpol=: 
luted with blood ?—A midst the rites and ceremonies of a seasow 
sacred to religion, when all business is at a stand, and the use of 
profane words is by law prohibited, we hear the clank of chains ¢ 
we see the halter, and the murder of a fellow-citizen. The inno~ 
vation, monstrous as it is, is a deliberate act, the policy of Tibe~ 
tius. He means to make cruelty systematic. By this unheard-of. 
outrage, he gives public notice to the magistrates, that on the first 
day of the year, they are to open, not only the temples and the ale - 
tars, but also the dungeons and the charnel-house.” Tiberius, in 
a short time after, sent dispatches to the senate, commending the 

- zeal of the fathers in bringing to condign punishment an enemy 
of the state. He added, that his life was embittered with anxiety» 
and the secret machinations of insidious enemies kept him in @ 
constant alarm. Though he mentioned no one by name, his mas 
lice was understood to glance at Neroand Agrippina. | § 

LXXI. The plan of this work professes to give the transactions 
of the year in chronological order. If that rule did not restraisy 
me, I should here be tempted to anticipate the time, and, to grae 
tify: indiguation, relate the vengeance that overtook Latiaris (aJy 
Opsius, and the other actors in that horrible tragedy. Some of 
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them were reserved for the reign of Caligula; but, even in the 
present period, the sword of justice was not suffered to remdin ine 
active. The fact was, Tiberius made it a rule to protect his iA- 
struments of cruelty ; but it was also in his nature to be satiated 
with the hearts of flagitious men: new tools of corruption listed 
im his service; and his former agents, worn out with guilt, neg- 
lected and despised, were cashiered at once, and left to the resent 
ment of their chemies. But I forbear; the punishment that befel 
the murderers of Sabinus, and cther miscreants equally detest« 
able, shall be seen in its proper place. 

" The emperor's letter above-mentioned being read in the senate, 
Asinius Gallus (2), whose sons were nephews to Agrippina, 
moved an address, requesting the prince to reveal his secret dis- 
quietude, that the wisdom of the fathers might remove all cause 
of complaint. Dissimulation was the darling practice of Tibe« 
rius, and he placed it in the rank of virtues. Hating detection, 
“and jealous of prying eyes, he was now enraged against the man 
who seemed to have fathomed his latent meaning, Sejanus ap- 
peased his anger, not out of friendship to Gallus, but to leave Ti+ 
berius to the workings of his own gtoomy temper. The favourite 
had studied the genius of his master. He knew that he could 
think with phlegm, slow to resolve, yet gathering rancayr, and, 
in the end, sure to break out with fiercer vengeance. 

' About this time died Julia (c J, the grand-daughter of Augus- 
tus, during that prince’s reign convicted of adultery, and banished 
to the isle of Trimetus (d), near the coast of Apulia. At that 
place she languished in exile during a space of three and twenty 
years, a wretched dependant on the bounty of Livia, who first cut 
off the grandsons of Augustus, in their day of splendour, and then 
made a shew of compassion for the rest of the family, who were. 
suffered to survive in misery. . 

LXXIL. In the course of this year the Frisians, a people dweél- 
ling beyond the Rhine (a J, broke out into open acts of hostility. 
The cause of the insurrection was not the restless spirit of a na- 
tion impatient of the yoke; they were driven to despair by Ro» 
man avarice. A moderate tribute, such as suited the poverty of 
the people, consisting of raw hides for the use ef the legions, had 
been formerly imposed by Drusus (6). To specify the exact size 
and quality of the hide was an idea that never entered into the 
head of any man, till Olennius, the first centurion of a legion, 
‘being appointed governor over the Frisians, collected a quantity 
“of the hides of forest bulls (ec), and made them the standard 

both of weieht and dimension, - T’o any other nation thie wold 
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have been a grievous burthen, but was altogether impracticable in 
Germany, where the cattle, running wild in large tracts of forest, 
are of prodigious size, while the breed of domestic uses is re- 
markably small. The Frisians groaned under this oppressive de- 
mand. They gave up first their cattle, next their lands ; and 
finally were.obliged to see their wives and children carried into 
slavery by way of commutation. Discontent and bitter resent- 
ment filled the breast of injured men.. They applied for redress, 
Dut without effect. In despair they took up arms; they seized 
the tax-gatherers, and hung them upon gibbets. Olennius made 
his escape. He fled for refuge to a castle know by the name of 
Fievum (d), at that time garrisoned by a strong party of Ro- 
mans and auxiliaries, who were stationed in that quarter.for the 
defence of the country bordering on the German Occan. 

LXXIULL Intelligence of this revolt no sooner reached Lucius 
Apronius, at that time proprator of the Lower Germany, than he 
drew together from the Upper Rhine a detachment of the legionary 
veterans, with the flower of the allied horse and infantry. Having 
now two armies, he sailed down the Rhine, and made a descent on 
the territory of the Frisians, then employed ina close blockade of 
Flevum castle. ‘T'o defend their country against the invaders, the 
Barbarians thought proper, on the approach of the Romans, to 
abandon the siege. The estuaries in that country, formed by the 
influx of the sea, are a grand obstacle to military operations, 
Apronius ordered bridges to be prepared, and causeys to be threwn 
over the marshes. Meanwhile, the fords and shallows being dis» 
covered, he sent the cavalry of the Caninefates (a) and the Ger- 
yoan infantry that served under him, with orders to pass over, and 
take post in the rear of the enemy. The Frisians, drawn up in 
order of battle, gave thema warm reception, The whole detach- 
ment, with the legionary horse sent to support the ranks, was pat 
to rout. Apronius dispatched three light cohorts; twomore fol- , 
jowed, and, in:a short time, the whole cavalry of the auxiliaries ; 
a force sufficient, had they made one joint attack; but coming 
up in separate divisions, and at different times, they were neither 
able to rally the broken ranks, nor, in the general panic, to make 
head against the enemy. . 

In this distress, Cethegus Labeo, who commanded the fifth le« 
gion, received orders to advance with the remainder of the allies. 
‘That officer soon found himself pressed on every side. -He sent 
messenger after messenger to call forth the- whole strength of the 
army. His own legion, being the fifth, rushed forward to his as- 
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length, gave ground ; and the auxiliary cohorts, faint with fatigue, 
and disabled by their wounds, were rescued from the sword of 
the enemy. The Roman general neither pursued the fugitives, 
nor staid to bury the slain, though a number of tribunes and offix« 
cers of rank, with centurions of distinguished bravery, lay dead on 
the field of battle. By deserters intelligence was afterwards 
brought, that no Jess than nine hundred Romans were surrounded 
in the forest called BapUHENNA (6), and after a gallant defence, 
which lasted till the dawn of day, were to a man cut to pieces. 
Another body, consisting of no less than four hundred, threw 
themselves into a strong mansion belonging to Cruptorix, a Ger- 
man chief, who had formerly served in the Roman army ; but this 
whole party, afraid of treachery, and dreading nothing so much 
as being delivered into the hands of the enemy, turned their swords 
against each other, and perished by mutual slaughter. 

LXXIV. The name of the Frisians was, by consequence, cele~ 
brated throughout Germany. ‘Tiberius, with his usual closeness, 
endeavoured to conceal the loss, aware that a war would call for 
Anew commander, and that important trust he was unwilling to 
commit to any person whatever. As to the senate; events that 
happened on the remote frontiers of the empire, made little im- 
pression on that assembly. Domestic grievances were more inte+ 
resting: every man trembled for himself, and flattery was his only 
resource, With this spirit the fathers, at a time when matters of 
moment demanded their attention, made it their first business to 
'- decree an altar to Clemency, and another to friendship; both to 
be decorated with the statues of Tiberius and Sejanus. They 
voted, at the same time, an humble address, requesting that the 
prince and his minister would condescend to shew themselves to 
the people of Rome. Neither of them entered the city, nor even 
approached the suburbs. To leave their island ona sailing-party, 
and exhibit themselves on the coast of Campania, was a sufli« 
cient favour. 

To enjoy that transient view, all degrees and orders of men, 
the senators, the Roman knights, and the populace, pressed for- — 
ward in crowds. The favourite attracted the attention of all, but. 
was difficult of access. To gain admission to his presence was 
the work of cabal, intrigue, or connection in guilt. Sejanus felt 
his natural arrogance inflamed and pampered by a scene of servi- 
lity so openly displayed before him. He saw a whole people 
‘crouching in bondage. At Rome the infantry was not so visible, 
‘In a great and populous city, where all are in motion, the syco- 
phant may creep unnoticed to pay hishomage. In a vast conflux, 





ns 
numbers are constantly passing and repassing; but their business, 
their pursuits, whence they come, and whither they are going, no 
man knows. On the margin of the sea the case was different. 
Without distinction of rank, the nobles and the populace lay in 
the fields, or on the shore, humbly waiting, night and day, to 
court the smiles of the porter at the great man’s gate, or to bear 
the insolence of slaves in office. Even that importunity was at 
length prohibited. The whole herd returned to Rome; some, 
who had not been honoured with a word or a smile, sinking into 
the lowest dejection of spirits; others elate with joy, for they 
had seen the favourite, and did not then suspect how soon that 
fatal connection was to overwhelm them all in ruin. 

LXXV. The year closed with the marriage of Agrippina (a), 
one of the daughters of Germanicus. Tiberius gave her away in 
person to Cneius Domitius (6), but ordered the nuptial ceremony 
to be performed at Rome. Domitius was descended from a splen- 
did line of ancestors, and, besides, allied to the house of Cesar, 
He was the grandson of Octavia, and of course grand-nephew to 
Augustus, By this consideration Tiberius was determined in 
his choice, 
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Contents.—Booxk V.—I. The death and character of the empress Livia. 
H. Tiberius grows more oppressive than ever, and Sejanus rises to 
greater power. Ill. Tiberius, by a letter to the senate, accuses Agrip- 
pina and her son Nero. The populace in a tumultuous manner sire 
round the senate-house. The fathers proceed no farther in the busi« 
ness. Sejanus incensed against their conduct. WV. Tiberius writes in 
an angry style to the senate, and reserves the affair of Agrippina for 
his own judgment. The apology of the senate. 

In this place is a chasm of near three years; the supplement begins with 
the section marked with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters, 

1, Designs of Sejanus against Agrippina and Nero. 2. Violent prosecu« 
tions: Tiberius violent against all the friends of his mother. 3. Tran 
quillity through all the Roman provinces, 4, Remarkable letter from 
Tiberius to the senate, 5. Agrippina and Nero voted public enemies. 
Both taken into custody, She is confined near Herculaneum. A cene. 

. turion beats out her eye. She is banished to Pandataria, and Nero to 
Pontia, where he is put to death. Sejanus plots the ruin of Drusus, 
the second son of Germanicus. He seduces Emilia Lepida to join kim 
against her husband. 7. Drusus made a prisoner in the lower part of 
the palace. 8. Tiberius begins to suspect Sejanus, but amuses him 
with warm professions of friendship. 10. Popularity of Sejanus : 
his statues erected at Rome: his birth-day celebrated. 11. Velleius 
Paterculus the historian ; he is the creature of Sejanus, and sullies his 
history with adulation. 13. Tiberius suspects Asinius Gallus and Len= 
tulus Getulicus, the professed friends of Sejanus. The stratagem by 
which Tiberius contrives the ruin of Asinius Gallus. 15. Sejanus is 
toaded with honours by the emperor: Livia, the widow of Drusus, 
given to him in ‘marriage. 17. Tiberius resulved to remove Sejanus to 
Rome, and for that purpose makes him joint consul with himself. Sea 
janus makes his entry into Rome, and is received with demonstrations . 
of joy. 20. The cruelty of Sejanus. Death of Geminius Rufus and 
Prisca his wife. The consulship extended by a decree toa term of five 
years. 22. Tiberius annuls the decree; he resigns the consulship, and 
makes Sejanus do the same, 23. Sejanus wishes to return to the isle of’ 
Capree ; Tiberius objects to it, and says he means to visit Rome. 24, 
The young Caligula raised to the honours of augur and Pontiff. Ses 
janus is honoured with religious worship : Tiberiug forbids such impi« 
ous mockery even to himself. 26. Sejanus driven almost to despair : 
he forms a conspiracy, determined at all events to seize the reins of gae 
vernment. Satrius Secundus betrays him io Antonia, the sister-in-law 
of Tiberius. Pallas, then a slave, but afterwards the favourite of the 
emperor Claudius, is sent by Antonia to inform against Sejanus, 28. 
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Measures of Tiberius to defeat Sejanus. Marco sent to Rome to com- 
mand the pretorian guards. Artful proceedings against Sejanus. Re- 
gulus, the consul, and Laco, captain of the city cohorts, join against 
Sejanus, and take him into custody in the senate-house. 33. He is 
dragged to prison; insults of the populace ; his death. Decrees of the 
Senate against his memory. 35. Honours decreed to Marco and Lacoy 
but by them prudently rejected. 37. Junius Blesus, uncle to Sejanus, 
put to death; as also the eldest sonof Sejanus. Apicata, the first wife 
of Sejanus, but divorced from him, discovers the particulars of the 
murder of Drusus by her husband and the younger Livia, and then 
puts an end to her days. 38. Death of Livia, by order of Tiberius. 
39. His opinion of Caligula. 40. Acts of cruelty by Tiberius in the 
isle of Capree, displayed in various instances, 

43. From the end of this section Tacitus goes on to the end of the book, 

VI. The speech of an illustrious senator, whose name is lost: his Sorti- 
tude, and manner of dying. VIII. P. Vitellius and Pomponius Se- 
cundus accused, but not brought to trial. Vitellius dies broken-heart« 
ed. Pomponius out-lived Tiberius. UX. A son and daughter of Sea 
janus, the last uf his family, put to death by order of the senate. X, 
A counterfeit Drusus in Greece. The impostor detected by Poppaus 
Sabinus. XI. Dissensions between the two consuls. 


These transactions include three years. 


‘Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls. 


782 29 L. Rubellius Geminus, C. Fusius Geminus, 
783 30 Marcus Vinicius, L. Cassius Longinus. 
784 31 Tiberius 5th time, L. Hlius Sejanus. 


About the middle of May in 
the same year for three ? Cornelius Sulla, Sexteidius Catullinus. 
months. 

From the middle of Au- 
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I. DURING the consulship of Rubellius Geminus, and Fusius 
(a) who bore the same surname, died, in an advanced old age, 
the emperor's mother Livia (0 J, styled Julia Augusta. Illustrious 
by her descent from the house,of Claudius, she was further en- 
nobled by adoption into the Livian and the Julian families. She 
was first married to Tiberius Nero (c), and by him was the mo-« 
ther of two sons. Her husband, when the city of Perusia was 
obliged to surrender to the arms of Augustus, made his escape, 
and wandered from place to place, till the peace between Sextus 
Pompeius and the triumvirate restored him to his country. Ena 
moured of the graceful form and beauty of Livia, Augustus obliged 
her husband to resign her to his embraces. Whether she had. 
consented to the change, is uncertain; but the passion of the em- 
peror was so ardent, that, without waiting till she was delivered 
of the fruit of her womb, he conveyed her, pregnant as she was, 
to his own house. By this second marriage she had no issue; but 
Agrippina and Germanicus (d) being joined in wedlock, Livia 
became allied to the house of Caesar, and the issue of that match 
‘were the common great-grand-children of Augustus and herself. 
Her domestic conduct was formed on the model of primitive man= 
ners: but by a graceful ease, unknown to her sex in the time 
of the republic, she had the address to soften the rigour of ancient 
virtue. A wife of amiable manners, yet a proud and imperious 
mother, she united in herself the opposite qualities that suited 
the specious arts of Augustus, and the dark dissimulation of her 
son. The rites of sepulture (e) were performed without pomp 
or magnificence. Her will remained for a long time unexecuted. 
The funeral oration was delivered from the rostum by her great- 
grandson Caius Cesar, afterwards Caligula, the emperor. 

Ii. Tiberius did not attend to pay the last melancholy duties to 
his mother. He continued to riot in voluptuous pleasures, but 
the weight of business was his apology to the senate. , Public ho- 
nours were, with great profusion, decreed to her memory: Tibe- 
rius, under the mask of moderation, retrenched the greatest part 
(a), expressly forbidding the forms of’ religious worship. On 
that point he knew the sentiments of his mother; it was her de- 
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sire not to be deified. In the same letter that conveyed his di- 
rections to the senate, he passed a censure on the levity of female 
friendship ; by that remark obliquély glancing at Fusius the con- 
su], who owed his elevation to the partiality of Livia. The fact 
was, Fusius had brilliant talents. He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the art of recommending himself to the softer sex. His 
conversation sparkled with wit. In his lively sallies he did not 
spare even Tiberius himself, forgetting that the raillery’ which 
plays with the foibles of the great, is long remembered, and sel- 
dom forgiven. 

III. From this time may be dated the wra of a furious, head- 
long, and despotic government. ‘The rage of Tiberius knew no 
bounds, While his mother lived, his passions were rebuked, and 
in some degree controuled. He had been from his infancy in the 
habit of submitting to her judgment ; and to counteract her au- 
thority was more than Sejanus dared to undertake. By the death 
of Livia all restraint was thrown off. The prince and his minister 
broke out with unbridled fury. A letter was dispatched to the 
senate, in bitter terms arraigning the conduct of Agrippina and 
her son Nero, The charge was generally supposed to have been 
framed, and even fortvarded to Rome, during the life of Livia, 
but, by her influence for that time suppressed. The violence of 
the proceeding, so svon after her death, gave rise to the opinion 
entertained by the populace. The letter was conceived in a style 
of exquisite malice, containing, however, against the grandson 
no imputation of treason, no plot to levy war against the state. 
The crimes objected to him were unlawful pleasures, and a life 
of riot and debauchery. Agrippina’s character was proof against 
the shafts of malice. Her haughty carriage and unconquerable 
pride were the only allegations that could be urged against her. 
The fathers sat in profound silence, covered with astonishment. 
At length that class of men, who by fair and honourable means 
had nothing to hope, Seized the opportunity to convert to their 
own private advantage the troubles and misfortunes of their coun- 
try. A motion was made that the contents of the letter should 
be taken into consideration. Cotta Messalinus (a J, the most for- 
ward of the party, a man ever ready to join in any profligate vote, 
seconded the motion ; but the leading members of the senate, parti- 
cularly the magistrates, remained ina state of doubt and perplexity. 
They saw no ground for proceeding in a business of so bigh a na- 
ture, communicated indeed with acrimony, but wanting precision, 
and ending abruptly, without any clear or definite purpose, 
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IV. Junius Rusticus, who had been appointed by the emperor 
to register (a) the acts of the fathers, was, at that time, present 
in the assembly. From the nature of hisemployment he was sup- 
posed to be in the secrets of his master. He rose ona sudden, 
under the impulse of some emotion unfelt before: magnanimity 
it was not, since he had never, upon any occasion, discovered one 
generous sentiment: perhaps he was deceived by his own political 
speculations, in the hurry of a confused and tumultuous judg- 
ment anticipating future mischief, but not attending to the com- 
bination of circumstances, that formed the present crisis. Whiat- 
ever might be his motive, this man joined the moderate party, and 
advised the consul to adjourn the debate. He observed, that, in 
affairs of the greatest moment, the slighest cause often produces 
events altogether new and unexpected. Grant an interval of time, 
and the passions of a superannuated emperor may relent. The 
populace, in the mean time, bearing aloft the images of Nero and 
Agrippina, surrounded the senate-house. ‘T'hey offered up their 
prayers for the safety of the emperor, and with one voice pro- 
nounced the letter a wicked forgery, fabricated without the know- 
ledge of Tiberius; a black contrivance to ruin the imperial family. 
The senate came to no resolution. . 

When the assembly was adjourned, a number of fictitious 
speeches, purporting to have been delivered by consular senators, 
ina strain of bitter invective against Sejanus, were immediately 
written, and dispersed among the people. In these productions, 
the several authors, unknown and safe in their obscurity, gave free 
scope to their talents, and poured forth their virulence with un- 
bounded freedom. The artifice served to exasperate the minister, 
He charged the fathers with disaffection ; “they paid no attention 
to the remonstrances of the prince: the people were ripe for tu- 
mult and insurrections. A new council of state was set up, and 
the decrees of that mock assembly were published with an air 
of authority. What now remains for the discontented but to un- 
sheathe the sword, and choose for their leaders, and even proclaim 
as emperors, the very persons whose imagcs had been displayed 
as the banners of sedition and revolt ?” 

V. Tiberius was fired with indignation. He renewed his com- 
plaints against Agrippina and her son, and, in a proclamation, re- 
primanded the licentious spirit of the populace. He complained 
to the fathers in terms of keen reproach, that the authority of the 
prince was eluded, and by the artifice of a single senator despised 
and set atnought. He desired that the whole business, unpreju- 
gierd by their proceedings, should be reserved for bis own decision. 
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The fathers, without further debate, sent dispatches to the empe- 
ror, assuring him, that, though they had not pronounced fingl 
judgment, having no commission for that purpose, they were, not- 
withstanding, ready to prove their zeal, and would have inflicted 
a capital punishment, if the prince himself had not abridged 
their authority. 
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1. THE, fathers, at all times pliant and obsequious, were, in 
this juncture more willing than ever to debase themselves by 
every act of mean servility. Sejanus knew the inmost secrets of 
the prince, and the deep resentinents that lay concealed, and nou- 
rished.venom in his heart. Sure of a complying senate, he grew 
more aspiring, yet not bold enough to strike the decisive blow. 
His strength had hitherto lain in fraud and covered stratagem, 
and, having made an experiment of his talents, he resolved to pro- 
ceed by the same insidious arts, Agrippina continued, with una- 
bating spirit, to counteract his designs; and her two sons, Nero 
and Drusus, stood,fair in the line of succession to the imperial 
dignity. The ambition of the minister required that all three 
should be removed. [He began with Nero and Agrippina, well 
assured that, after tueir destruction, the impetuous temper of Dru- 
sus would lay him open to the asaaults of bis enemies, 

2. Rome, in the mean time, knew no pause from the rage of 
prosecutions. During the life of Livia, Tiberius felt some re- 
straint; but, that check removed, he now broke out with redou- 
bled fury. The most intimate ‘friends of his mother (a J, parti- 
cularly those to whom she had recommendcd the care of her fu- 
neral, were devoted to destruction. In that number a man of 
equestrian rank, and of a distinguished character, was singled out 
from the rest, and condemned to the hard labour of drawing water 
(bJinacrane. By the disgrace of an infamous punishment, the ty- 
rant meant to spread a general terror, The cruelty of Sejanus kept 
pace with the exterininating fury of his master. His pride was 
wounded by the freedom, with which the public spoke of his am- 
bitious views. A band of informers was let loose, and by that 
hireling crew a civil war was waged against the first men in Rome, 
Spies were stationed in every quarter; the mirth of the gay, the 
sorrows of the wretched, the joke of innocent simplicity (c ),-and 
the wild rambling talk of men in liquor, served to swell the list 
of coustructive crimes, Nothing was safe; no place secure r Es 
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formers spread terror and desolation through the city, and all 
ranks were swept away in one common ruin. 

3. While by these acts of oppression Rome was made a scene 
of ruin and dismay, every other part of the empire enjoyed the 
most (a) perfect tranquillity. It was the wish of Tiberius to 
have no war upon his hands, and, with that view, it was his po-~ 
licy to let the provinces feel the mildness of his government. He 
rewarded merit, but with a sparing hand; to guilt he shewed 
himself inexorable; the delinquent in a post of trust was sure to 
be punished with unremitting severity. He dreaded superior me+ 
rit; and though at Rome virtue was a crime, in the provinces he 
forgave it. To his choice of general officers and foreign magise 
trates, no objection could be made: they were men of integrity, 
though seldom of distinguished talents. The jealousy of his nae 
ture would not allow him to employ the most eminent character ; 
and from mediocrity, though he could not hope for glory, he ex~ 
pected to derive the undisturbed tranquillity of his reign. 

4. Marcus Vinicius and Lucius Cassius Longinus were the next 
consuls (a). .By the management of Tiberius, things were now 
brought to a crisis, wh ich in his heart he had long desired. The 
fathers had avowed their intention to pass a decree against Nero 
and Agrippina; but the clemency of the prince was supposed to- 
hold that assembly in suspense. Tiberius, however, no longer 
hesitated. Sejanus represented to him the danger of irresolution 
or delay. The time, he said, called for sudden exertion. ‘“ The 
guilty had thrown of the mask, and, from seditious discourses, 
proceeded to acts of open rebellion. The very senate began to 
waver; private views seduced them from their duty; the integrity 
of that body was no longer certain. The soldiers threatened a re~ 
volt, and Nero was already considered as the head of the empire. 
Tiberius, indeed, reigned amidst the rocks of Capree ; but Agrip- 
pina and her son gave the law at Rome.” Inflamed by this rea~ 
soning, Tiberius sent a letter to the fathers, in substance declaring, 
« that his mind was on the rack, and various apprehensions, like 
an inward fire (5), consumed his peace, He knew by certain in- 
telligence, that Nero and Agrippina had formed a dangerous 
league ; and the storm, if not prevented, would ere long burst in . 
ruin on their heads.” 

5, The senate met in consternation. After a short debate, 
Agrippina and her son Nero were declared public enemies. This 
yote no sooner reached the ear of Tiberius, than he sent orders 
to a party of the pretorian guards to take them both into custody. 
(Phe‘unhappy prisoners were loaded with fetters, and conveyed 
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front place to place (a) in a close litter, which not a ray of light 
could penetrate. In this manner they proceeded towards the coast 
of Campania. A band of soldiers guarded them in their progress 
through the country. The crowd was every where kept at a dis- 
tance, and the eye of compassion no where suffered to behold 
their misery. Agrippina was detained, for some time, in a castle 
near Herculaneum (4 J, on the margin of the sea; while Tiberius 
from his island beheld, with malignant joy, the place where his 
state-prisoner pined in bitterness of heart. But even that distress- 
ful situation could not subdue the spirit of Agrippina. She did 
not forget that she was the grand-daughter of Augustus, and the 
widow of Germanicus. Burning with resentment, and by every 
insult fired with indignation, she launched out with vehemence 
against the savage cruelty of the emperor. The centurion, who 
guarded her person, had his private orders; and the ferocity of 
his nature made him ready to obey. With brutal violence he 
raised his hand, and at a blow struck /c) out one of her eyes, 
She wished for the hand of death to deliver her from the rage of 
her enemies, She resolved to die by abstinence; but even that 
last resource of the wretched was denied to her. Her mouth (ad) 
‘was opened against her will, and victuals were forced down her 
throat, in order to protract a life of misery. Such was the deep 
and studied malice of Tiberius: he destroyed numbers in his fury, 
and at times, with deliberate malice, refused to let others die in 
peace (e). He kept them imprisoned in life; and made even his 
mercy the severest vengeance. T'o see those whom he hated in 
his heart, stretched on the torture of the mind, invoking death, 
yet forced to linger in slow-consuming pain, was the delight of 
that implacable, that obdurate mind. With that envenomed ma- 
lignity he chose to extend the life of Agrippina. She was Te- 
moved, under the care of a centurion, to the isle of Pandataria, 
where Julia, her-unfortunate mother, closed her life in the last 
stage of wretchedness. By confining the daughter in the same 
place, he hoped, by a subtle stroke of malice, to load her with the 
’ imputation of similar vices, and thereby blacken a character which 
he saw was purity itself. Agrippina perceived the drift of his 
. inhuman policy, and, no doubt, felt it with anguish of heart. How 
she endured the barbarity of her enemies for three years after- 
wards, we have now no means of knowing. Her death will be 
mentioned in due time and place (f/), 
Nero was banished to the isle (g) of Pontia, not far from Pan- 
dataria, About a year afterwards, the news of his death arrived 
zt Rome, and spread a general face of mourning through the city. 
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The current report was, that a centurion, sent by Tiberius, passed 
himself for an officer, commissioned by the senate to see immediate 
execution performed, This man displayed to view his instruments 
of death, and the young prince, terrified at the sight, put an end 
to his life. It is said, that, of the three sons of Germanicus, he 
was the only one, who by his graceful figure, and the elegance of 
his manners, recalled to the memory of men an image of his father. 

6. Drusus and Caius (surnamed Caligula), as soon as their bro- 
ther Nero was banished, were considered by Sejanus as the two 
remaining props of the empire. Drusus stood nearest,to the suc- 
cession, and for that reason was the most obnoxious. Seduced 
by the arts of Sejanus, and further incited by his own inordingte 
ambition, that unhappy prince had joined in the conspiracy against 
his brother Nero; but what he thought would contribute to his 
elevation, became the fatal cause of his ruin. He had been at an 
early period of his life contracted to Otho’s (a) daughter, who 
was then of tender years: but, without regarding that engage- 
ment, he married Amilia Lepida (0), a woman of illustious birth, 
but fatally bent on mischief, and, by her pernicious talents, able 
to execute the worst designs. Sejanus saw the use to be made 
of such a character. He had chosen Livia for his instrument to 
cut off Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and he now resolved, by 
the same execrable means, to destroy the son of Germanicus. 
With this design, the grand corrupter in a short time gained the 
affections of the wife. In the course of his adulterous commerce, 
he instilled inte her heart his own pernicious venom, and rendered 
her the implacable enemy of her husband. He promised to join 
her in the nuptial union, and with idcas of future grandeur so 
dazzled her imagiuation, that she undertook the detestable task 
of carrying to the ear of the emperor an accusation against her 
husband, who was then attending the court in the isle of Caprez. 

Instructed by her seducer, and. urged on by the ardour of her 
own libidinous passions, she alarmed Tiberius every day with 
some new allegation; she renewed, with studied artifice, all that 
had been imputed to Nero and Agrippina, and in their guilt, with 
affected reluctance, involved Drusus as anaccomplice. She pre- 
tended, at the same time, te plead in his behalf. His crimes, she 
hoped, would admit of some extenuation: but her apology served 
only to envenom the charge. The emperor consulted with his 
minister, That artful politician espoused the cause of the young 
prince; he affected to disbelicve all that was alleged: but the 
proofs in time were too strong to be resisted ; he yielded to the 
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force of truth, still attempting to palliate, but by feeble excuses 
making the whole appear still more atrocious. 

7. Drusus, unheard and undefended, received orders to depart 
forthwith from the isle of Capree. He arrived at Rome, but not 
to dive there in a state of security. He was pursued by the ma- 
chinations of Sejanus. That artful and intriguing minister pre- 
vailed on Cassius Longinus (a), the consul, to arraign the cha- 
racter and conduct of the young prince before the assembly of the 

“fathers. ‘Though high in office, this man was base enough to for- 
get his own dignity, and become the infamous tool of a vile and 
designing favourite. “ He stated to the senate, that the young 
prince, exasperated by his late disgrace, was pursuing violent mea- 
sures; and, in order to cause a sudden revolution, was every day 
endeavouring by intrigue, by cabal, and popular arts, to increase 
the number of his partisans,” These allegations were, in fact, 
suborned by Sejanus: but the fathers were persuaded that the 
whole business originated with the emperor. A vote wasaccord- 
ingly passed, declaring Drusus an enemy to the state. This pro- 
ceeding was no sooner reported to Tiberius, than he stood asto- 
nished at the measure ; but his animosity to the house of Germa- 
nicus wes not to be appeased. He gave orders, by letter to the 
senatc, that his grandson should be confined a close prisoner in 
the lower part (4) of the palace, with a constant guard over him, 
to watch his motions, to note his words, and keep a register of 
every Circumstance, to be in time transmitted to Caprese, for his 
private inspection. In that wretched condition, Drusus was left 
to pine in misery, till, about three years afterwards, as will be 
mentioned in its place (c), he closed his dismal tragedy. 

8. Tiberius saw, with inward satisfaction, the family of Ger- 
manicus well nigh extinguished. The measures by which their 
tuin had been accomplished, gratified the malice of his heart : 
but what motive induced Sejanus to be so active in the business, 
was a problem, which ail his penetration was not able to solve. 
Did the minister mean to gratify the wishes of his sovereign ?. or 
was his own private ambition at the bottom? Tiberius was thrown 
into a state of perplexity. His jealousy took the alarm. From 
that moment he resolved to keep a watchful eye (a) on, the con- 
duct of the minister. His keen discernment and systematic dis- 
simulation were, perhaps, never so remarkable in any period of 
his life. He began to nourish suspicion: and, in a mind like his, 
suspicion tas sure never to workin vain. In the memoirs (>) of 
his own life, which were found after his death, it appears that 
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the first. cause, that brought on the ruin of the favourite, was his 
eagerness to destroy the sons of Germanicus. 

9, Meanwhile, Sejanus grew intoxicated with his good fortune: 
he saw the imperial dignity tottering on the head 6f an aged prince, 
and not likely to be better supported by Caligula, a young man as 
yet unequal to the cares of empire. He thought himself near 
the summit of his ambition: but, to ensure success, resolved to 
glan his measures with®care and circumspection. He addressed 
the prince in the style of a man, who had no private views, no 
motive but the interest of his sovereign. ‘Tiberius knew that his 
professions were false and hollow. He resolved, however, to re- 
talliate with the same insidious arts. He called.Sejanus his best 
friend; the faithful minister, by whose vigilance the public peace 
was secured, and the glory of the empire (a) maintained in‘its 
highest lustre. Not content with bestowing on him the warmest 
commendations, he added that the man who rendered such emi- 
nent services to the state, ought to be, at least, the second in 
rank and dignity. 

40. The minister, in consequence of this exaggerated praise, 
became the idol of the people. ‘The fathers passed several votes 
in his favour, and sent their deputies to the isle of Capree, with 
addresses of congratulation (a). In the forum, in the temples, 
and in private houses, statucs were erected to Sejanus. His birth- 
day was celebrated with religious ceremonies. The altars smoked 
with incense, and the city resounded with his praise. Men swore 
by the fortune of ‘Tiberius and his faithful friend, Scjanus shared 
in all public honours with the emperor, Applauded by the se- 
nate, and adored by the multitude, he was now scarce inferior to 
his master. 

11. It was in this juncture that Velleius Paterculus (a) pub- 
lished his Epitome of ‘Roman afiairs, from the foundation of the 
city down to his own times. ‘The work is dedicated to Vinicius, 
one of the consuls for the year. It is to be regretted that a writer 
of so fine a genius was thrown on that evil period, in which the 
Romans, formerly fierce with all the pride, and, perhaps, the 
excess of liberty, were fallen into the opposite extreme of abject 
slavery. The spirit of adulation debased the human character. 
This elegant author caught the infection of the times. He saw 
the senators, men of consular rank, the most illustrious of the 
Roman knights, and, in short, a whole people, prostrate at the-feet 
of Tiberius and his favourite, He was carried away by the cur- 
rent, and hence we find him representing the Roman glory, that 

, work of ages, and that toil of patriots, warriors, and legislators, 
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resting at length upon an emperor, who lived in voluntary exile, 
and a minister, who had all the vices, without the talents, of his 
master. The panegyric bestowed upon two such characters has 
survived the wreck of time; but it has survived, to be the dis- 
grace of the author; a monument of venal praise and servile flat- 
tery. The beauty of the composition, and the graces of the style, 
are the work of a rhetorician, in whose hands history forget her 
#enuine character, and truth has been defraded. Paterculus stangs 
at the head of those, who have been willing to list in the service 
of corruption ; and, though the taste of the writer will not easily 
find a rival, the abject spirit of the man will be sure of having, 
in every age and country, a herd of imitators as long as the lea 
ders of party and faction shall wish to see their ambition disguised, 
"ind their vices decorated with the colours and the garb of virtue. 

12. That Paterculus threw a temporary lustre round the name 
of his patron, there can be no room to doubt , since the varnish 
‘so ‘well laid on, almost deceives us at the present hour. But Se- 
janus found a more powerful support in his two friends (a), Asi- 
nius Gallus and Lentulus Geetulicus. The former, being, as has 
been mentioned, on bad terms with Tiberius, was the more ready 
to list in the faction of Sejanus. He became the zealous partisan 
of the minister, and drew to his interest the leading members of 
the senate, Guoetulicus was, at this time, appointed to the com- 
mand of the legions in the Upper Germany. He owed this pro+ 
motion to the influence of Sejanus, to whose son he hadsffered 
his daughter in marriage. This he knew would cement a closer 
union between him and his patron; and the patron, in the mean 
time, was not blind to the advantages which he himself might 
derive from that alliance. Lucius Apronius, the uncle of Geetu- 
licus, was at the head of the army on the Lower Rhine: and, by 
forming a connection with that family, Sefanus saw that, in fact, 
he should have eight legions at bis beck. This was a prospect 
that flattered his-hopes, and gave new ardour to that spirit of en- 
terprise, which now began to hurry him on to the consumma- 
tion of his wishes. Honours, dignities, all employments and 
places of trust, were granted at his will and pleasure, and to none 
but men ready to co-operate in his worst designs. ‘Fhe minister, 
thus supported, stood but one remove from the sovereign power; - 
but his elevation placed him on the edge of a precipice, from 
which his fall would inevitably be sudden and terrible, 

13. Tiberius, in the mean time, was ever on the watch. He 
observed all that passed with acute, but silent, attention, Bend- 
ing under the weight of years, and still a slave to his lewd desires, . 
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he was anxious to preserve his power to the last. With this view . 
he continued to act with his usual policy : in appearance resigned 
to indolence, yet making use of his vices to shade.his secret pur- 
poses. His whole attention was fixed on the conduct of Sejanus. 
The alliance projected between the minister and Getulicus (a J, 
who filled a post of such importance, alarmed his fears, The ac- 
tive zeal of Asinius Gallus was another cause of suspicion. He 
respived to remove a man of so much weight, and, having formed 
that deep design, he soon seized his opportunity to carry it into 
execution, 

14. Asinius Gallus, still persisting to exeré himself in the inte- 
rest of Sejanus, made a florid speech in the senate, concluding 
with a string of new honours to be decreed to the favourite. The 
motion succeeded to his wishes. He (a) was deputed by the fa- 
thers to know the emperor's pleasure. During his stay at theisle 
of Caprex, Tiberius sent a letter to the senate, representing him 
as a-disturber of the public peace, and in direct terms requiring 
that he should be forthwith secured in the house of one of the 
consuls. The fathers knew that delay on their part would be 
considered as a crime. Having offended in the case of Agrippina, 
and not daring. to provoke resentment a second time, they obeyed 
without hesitation. A prator was dispatched to the isle ol Ca+ 
pre, to take charge of the prisoner. Asinius, in the mean time, 
was ignorant of all that passed at Rome. He was well received 
by the emperor, a constant guest at his table, and a sharér in all 
his pleasures. In the gaiety of a social hour he was informed of 
the judgment pronounced against him by the senate. The first 
emotions of surprise overpowered his reason. In order to secure, 
by a voluntary death, his fortune for his children, he endeavoured 
to lay violent hands on ghimself. Tiberius dissuaded him from 
his purpose, giving him at the same time strong assurances that 
he might safely rely on the protection of the prince and the fa- 
your of Sejanus. Asinius yielded to that advice. He was cons 
veyed to Rome under a guard, and there, without being beard in 
his defence, thrown into close confinement, shut up from the 
sight of his friends, and debarred from all food, except what was 
necessary to prolong his life. His friend Syriacus (4), a man dis- 
tinguished by his talents and his eloquence, met with a gentler 
punishment. His intimacy with Asinius was his only crime, and 
for that he was put to instant death; happy to escape from the 
power of a tyrant, who, by a refinement in cruelty, made life 
itself the worst torture he could inflict. 
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15, Sejanus was now persuaded that the sovereign power was 
within his grasp. Dazzled by that glittering scene, he did not 
perceive that the ruin of Asinius was a blow aimed at himself. 
Tiberius still continued to watch the motions of. the, minister, 
weighing every circumstance, and brooding in silence over his 
own designs. He conversed in private with Sejanus ; he perused 
his countenance: he explored his secret thoughts, and from what 
he saw and heard drew his own conclusions. A penetrating pb- 
server of mankind, he knew that prosperity:is the surest disco- 
verer of the human heart. He resolved, therefore, to ply Sejanus 
with marks of the warmest affection ; he lavished his favours on 
him with unbounded generosity; he praised his unremitting la- 
bours in the service of his prince; and, to put him off his guard, 
determined to overwhelm him witha load of grandeur. The mar~ 
riage with Livia (a), the widow of his son Drusus, which he had 
formerly rejected, he knew would intoxicate the vanity of the am- 
bitious minister. With that view he gave his consent to the match, 
resolved by acts of kindness to prove the secrets of the heart. 
Tiberius did not stop here. He was aware that Sejanus, while he 
remained at Caprese, would act with circumspection ; but, if re- 
moved to a distance, would most probably drop the mask. Ina 
solitary island the favourite had every thing in his power; the 
pretorian guards, stationed on the spot, were under his command, 
and all dispatches to the prince, passed through their hands. Se- 
janus was, by consequence, master of every thing. He could sup- 
press or deliver what he thought proper. The court was filled 
with his creatures, all of them spies upon the actions of the prince, 
and all devoted to the minister. 

16.’ Tiberius felt these disadvantages, and accordingly devised 
an artful plan to free himself from thg embarrassment. Under 
colour‘of doing honour to his friend, but, in truth, to remove him 
from his presence, he proposed to make him joint consul with 
himself. The functions of that high office, he well knew, would 
require the constant residence of the magistrate ata distance from 
Caprea ; and the emperor from his solitary rock, as from a watch- 
tower, might euperintend all his measures. T here was besides 
another advantage, of the first consequence to Tiberius. While 
the consul passed his whole time at Rome, the pretorian guards 
would be weaned from their former master, and, if necessary, 
Marco might be dispatched to undertake the command, under a 
plausible promise to resign, whenever the minister should be at 
leisure from the duties of his magistracy, to resume his station. 
Marco approved of this new arrangement. With the true spirit 
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of a court sycophant, wishing for an opportunity to ereep into 
‘favour, he professed himself devoted to the service of his prince, 

while, in fact, he was determined, by every sinister art, to sup- 
plant a proud and domineering favourite. 

17. Séjanus, amidst all the dignities so liberally heaped upon 
him, little suspected an underplot to work his ruin. He conti- 
nued with every mark of a fawning spirit, to ingratiate himself 
with the emperor; he was the sole fountain of court favour; he 
lodked down with contempt upon the young Caligula; and of the 
twin-born sons of Drusus, the one, who still survived, was too 
young to alarm his jealousy. He received the homage of his crea- 
tures; he distributed presents with magnificence, and still took 

. care to keep the prince immersed in luxury. Tiberius saw, with 
inward pleasure, the towering spirit of the consul eléct. ‘Increas- 
ing honours, he had no doubt, would unprovide his mind, and, in 
a short time, produce the genuine features of his character. 

18. We enter now upon the fifth consulship of Tiberius, with 
Sejanus for his colleague. While the emperor remained in his 
solitary island (a), Sejanus made his entry into Rome, with the ~ 
pomp of a sovereign prince taking possession of his dominions, 
The streets resounded with peals of joy. ‘The senators, the Ro- 
man knights, all ranks of men, pressed round the new consul with 
their congratulations. His house was crowded, his gates were 
besieged, and all were eager to pay their court. They knew the 
jealousy of a man raised to sudden elevation; they dreaded the 
danger of neglect or inattention; and all were willing to craw] in- 
to servitude. The prevailing opinion was, that Tiberius, worn out 
with age, and no longer equal to a weight of cares, would, for 
the remainder of his days, resign himself to his usual pleasures, 
content with the shadow of imperial grandeur, while the adminis~ 
tration went on in his née, though conducted by the favourite. 
Tiberius seemed no more than the lord of an island, while Seja- 
nus was considered as the vicegerent of the emperor, the actual 
governor of the Roman world. In this persuasion all bowed down 
before him; they depended on his smiles; they approached his 
presence with a degree of respect little short of adoration; his 
statues were set up in every quarter: curule chairs were decorated 
with gold; victims were slain ; and, in the honours offered to the 
minister, the prince was only mentioned for the sake of form, in 
conformity to the established usage. Religious worship was not 
yet offered to the ambitious magistrate ; but the men, who blushed 
to go to that extreme, fell prostrate before his statues, and there 
poured forth their impious vows. 
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19. Tiberius had regular intelligence of all that passed; but 
the time was not arrived when the secrets of that dark designing 
mind were to transpire. He lay in wait for further particulars, 
In the mean time, he addressed himself to Lucius Piso (a),a 
man descended from a father of censorian rank, who possessed 
the happy art of knowing how to avoid the extremes of liberty 
and mean submission. Acting always with teinper and with wis- 
dom, he had recommended himself to the esteem and favour of 
Tiberius. He could mix in scenes of luxury, and yet retain his 
virtue. Being prefect of Rome, he was, by consequence, a con 
fidential minister, entrusted with all the secrets of the court. Ti- 
berius requested him, as a proof of his fidelity, to take careful 
notice of all that passed in the city, and to transmit to Caprex an 
exact account of the proceedings in the senate, the language of | 
the Reman knights, the discontents and @amours of the populace, - 

‘and, above all, the cabals, intrigues, and every action of the 
consul. Wishing still to deceive by fair appearances, he took 
care, in his letters to the senate, to make honourable mention of 
Sejanus, styling him, on all occasions, the prop and guardian of 
the empire; his associate in the administration; his dear, his 
well-beloved Sejanus, 

20. Encouraged by these marks of favour, the new consul, to 
make his authority felt, resolved to let fall the weight of his power 
on all, who scorned to bend before him with abject humility. He 
began with Geminius Rufus (a) on a charge of violated majesty. 
Rufus appeared before the senate. His défence was short, but 
delivered with magnanimity, ‘ The man,” he said, “ who stands . 
accused of being an enemy to the prince, has by his will made 
that very prince equat heir with his own children,” Having ut~ 
tered those words he laid the will on the table, and withdrew to 
his own house. A quistor followed to acquaint him with the 
sentence of the fathers. Rufus no sooner saw the messenger, 
than he drew his sword, and, plunging it in his breast, Behold,” 
he said, “ how a man of honour c&n die: go, and report what 
you have seen t& the senate.” He spoke, and breathed his last. 
Prisca his wife was involved in the prosecution. She appeared 
before the fathers, determined to emulate the example of her hus- 
band. They began to interrogate her: in that instant she drew 
a dagger, which she had concealed under her robe, and giving’ 
herself a mortal stab, expired on the spot. 

21. While Sejanus, to gratify his vengeance, laid waste the city 
of Rome, Tiberius looked on with calm indifference. The de- 
struction of men obnoxious for their virtue, gratified his natural 
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cruelty; and the public detestation, he was sure, would in the 
end fall on the’ minister, The senate, in the mean time, went on 
in a style of abject submission, Flattery waswell nigh exhausted ; 
but the members of that assembly were determined to rack their 
invention for new proofs of sordid meanness, They lamented 
that the dignity cf the consulship was lessened by the shortness 
of its duration, and therefore voted that Tiberius and his colleague 
should continue (a) in office for the space of five years. Sejanus 
was now at the pinnacle of his wishes. He saw the emperor near 
the verge of life, and sure of enjoying the consular authority after 
the death of his master, he made ng doubt of succeeding to the 
sovereign power. 

22. Iu due time the decree for extending the consulship to 
longer term was communicated to Tiberius. Nothing could be 
nrore opposite to his inte&tion. He was willing to let Sejanus, by 
his acts of cruelty, provoke the ill will of the people; but te pro- 
long his power was uo part of his plan. He expressed his dislike 
of the measure, but in terms of gentle reproof, determined neither 
to discover his hidden purposes, nor to irritate the pride of his 
colleague by an abrupt refusal. He observed to the senate, “ that 
their late decree was an infringement of the constitution, It had 

‘been the wisdom of the fathers to declare, that the consulship 
should not, of necessity, last an entire year. By making it a quin- 
quennial office, they would withhold from men of eminence the 
reward due to their public services, and the provinces would be 
deprived of able govemors. It was for the wisdom of the senate 
to consider, not what ‘would do honour to the prince and his dears 
ly-beloved colleague, but what would be most canducive to the 
happiness and good order of the empire. That, and that only, 
was the object which he and Sejanus had nearest to their hearts ; 
and, in comparison with that great object, they disregarded public 
honours.” He dispatched, at the same time, a private letter to 
Sejanus, advising him to abdicate his office; and, to induce him 
to it by his own example, he gent a letter of resignation, Sejanus 
felt the disappointment. Unwilling, however, to make known the 
wound which his pride had suffered, he complied with the empe- 
ror’s directions, and, about the middle of May, went out of office, 
soon to have a more dreadful fall. : 

23. On the seventh of the ides of May, Cornelius Sylla and Sex+ 
teidius Catullinus (a) succeeded to the consulship. They were 
appointed for three months. Tiberius continued to manage ap- 
pearances, still mysterious, close, and impenetrable. Sejanus, on 
his part, was not free from anxiety. He saw a change in the af 
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fections of the emperor, and, for.that reason, wished to revisit Ca- 
prez. In the solitude of that place he had no doubt but he could 
again wind himself into favour, or, if necessary, he could there, 
with better advantage, pursue the road of his ambition. His os- 
tensible reasons for desiring to return were, the ill health of Livia, 
who required a change of air; and, after a long separation, his own 
earnest wish to have an interview with his sovereign, Tiberius 
‘was not to be deceived. He returned for answer, that he also lan- 
guished for a sight of his friend; but the service of the state re- 
quired that so able a minister should remain at Rome. He in- 
tended shortly to visit the capital, and should there embrace Se- 
janus. In his letters to the senate he had the art to blend hints of 
dislike with marks of affection; and, though still equivocal, he 
gave some reason to think, that he was weaning himself from his 
favourite. He mentioned him slightly, dt hinted some exception, 
and occasionally passed him by in silence. He talked of himself 
as a superannuated prince, worn out with infirmities, and near his 
end, In his next letters he was perfectly recovered, and on the 
point of setting out for Rome. ‘The people were the dupes of his 
fallacy, while he remained fixed in his retreat, content to reign in 
solitary grandeur. 

24. Tiberius thought it (ime to unmask another battery against 
Sejanus. He had invited the young Caligula (a) to his court, 
and, having made him put on the manly gown, he desired that the 
senate would invest him with the dignities of augur and pontiff, 
both vacant by the banishment of his brother Nero. Of Claudius 
(). (afterwards emperor) he took no notice. ‘That prince had 
never been adopted into the Cwsarean family. He lived at Rome 
neglected and despised by the court of Tiberius. Antonia, his 
mother, used to say, that Nature began to mould him, but had not 
finished her work. Perception and memory were faculties which 
he did not want; but judgment and elocution were withheld from 
him. In his private studies he made considerable acquisitions in 
literature; but in public he lost his recollection, and with it the 
power of thinking. When under the operation of fear, he seemed 
torpid and insensible ; and sudden fear continued to haunt him in 
every stage of life, and evenonthet hrone .No wonder that Tiberi- 
us held him in no kind of estimation; but the honours conferred 
upon Caligula, he knew, would prove a mortal stab to the ambition 
of Sejanus. Still, however, to amuse the favourite with delusive 
hopes, he required a grant from the senate of two more pontificates, 
one for Sejanus, and the other for his eldest son, By this ambi- 
guous conduct the people of Rome were held in-suspense. Whe. 
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ther they were to expect an account of the emperor's death, or in 
a short time to see him in the city, wasa point not to be ascertained. 
Meanwhile, the senate, over prone to flattery, passed a vote, in- 

". vesting Sejanus with the title of procousul, and, at the same time, 
declaring his conduct in his magistracy a model for the imitation 
of all future consuls. 

25, Sejanus began.,to fluctuate between hope and fear, but the 
senate shewing still the same obsequious behaviour, he flattered 
himself that he should be able to reach the summit of his ambi- 
tion. Religious worship continued to be offered to him. It is 
said, that he assisted in person at the celebration of the rites, at 
once the god and the priest of his own altar. Tiberius knew the 
effect of superstition on the public mind. To deprive Sejanus of 
that advantage, he wrote to the senate, complaining, that, in direct 
-opposition to the princ#ples of religion and to common sense, the 
worship due to the gods alone (a) was impioasly transferred to 
mortal man. He ordered that no such honours should be paid to 
himself, and, by consequence, left Sejanus exposed to the contempt 
and derision of the people. 

26, At Rome it was now understood that the emperor was alien- 
ated from the man, who had been raised to such a height of power 
and grandeur. Sejanus began to open his eyes, and to see at length 
a reverse of fortune. He found that he had been the bubble of a 
politic prince, who had been, during his whole life, exercised in 
the arts of dissimulation, and was grown a perfect master in the 
arts of deceit and cruelty. The young Caligula was, in appearance, 
high. in favour with his grand-father, and the hearts of the people 
were at all times ready to espouse the family of Germanicus. The 
disappointed minister saw, too late, the want of resolution which 
restrained him, during his consulship, when the whole power of 
the state was in his own hands. In the arts of fraud he saw that 
he was no match for a systematic politician, who planned his mea+ 
sures in the gloom of solitude, and never let his counsels transpire, 
till in one and the same instant they were known and felt. Sejanus 
resolved to retrieve his loss, and by one vigorous effort to decide 
the fate of empire. He called together his friends and followers ; 
he paid court to such as seemed disaffected ; he held forth rewards 
and promises, and, having increased the number of his partisans, 
formed a bold conspiracy (a), resolved by any means to seize the 
sovereign power. z 

27. A powerful league was formed with astonishing rapidity, 
and great numbers of all descriptions, senators, as well as military 
nien, entered into the plot. Among these Satrius Secundus was 
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the confidental friend and.prime agent of the minister. We have 
seen this man let loose by Sejanus (a) against the life of Cremu- 
tius Cordus, and now we are to see him, with the arts, in which 
he had been trained, employed against his master. Whatever was 
his motive, whether fear, or views of interest, or’ ingratitude (for 
no principle of honour can be imputed to him), he resolved to 
betray the secret to Tiberius. For this purpose he addressed him- 
self to Antonia, the daughter of Antony the triumvir, the widow 
of Drusus, and the mother of Germanicus. The character of this 
illustrious woman was honoured by the court, and revered by the 
people. She lost her husband in the prime of life, when she had 
still the attractions of youth and beauty ; and, though Augustus 
proposed to her several advantageous matches, she remained faithe 
ful to her vows, and declined every overture. Her dignity was 
free from pride; she had virtue without ostentation, and an ele- 
vation of mind without the ambition and haughty spirit of Agrip- 
pina her daughter-in-law. She saw her grand-children cut off by 
the wicked arts of Scjanus, and in silent grief lamented the down- 
fal of her family. When Nero was banished to the isle of Pontia, 
and Drusus lay confined in a dungeon, she took Caligula their bro- 
ther under her protection, and hoped that her house would prove 
a sanctuary for the last surviving issue of Germanicus, Hercone 
duct gave no umbrage to Tiberius. He respected her character, 
and, perhaps for that reason, was inclined, at last, to shew some 
favour to Caligula. : 

Satrius, the conspirator, had no avenues of approach to Tibe- 
rius, He therefore made his advances to Antonia, céncluding 
that, by a stroke of perfidy, he might promote his interest in that 
quarter. His design was no sooner conceived than executed. He 
gained access to Antoniayand made a full discovery of the whole 
conspiracy. ‘That prudent woman heard the particulars, and, with- 
out delay, sent dispatches to the emperor by one of her slaves, 
whose name was Pallas (); the same who afterwards figured in 
a higher character, under the emperor Claudius. 

28. Tiberius was astonished, but not dismayed. The danger 
pressed ; his habitual slowness was out of season; the time called 
for vigour and decisive measures. He sent Macro to Rome, with 
a special commission to take upon him the command of the pre- 
torian guards. He added full instructions for his conduct in all 
emergencies.. If he found that Sejanus and his party were able to 
stir up an insurrection, he desired that Drusus (@) should be led 
forth from his confinement, and presented to the people as their 
leader. The son of Germanicus, he was aware, would triumph 
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over au obscure native of Vulsinii. In the mean time, Tiberius 
was determined to be prepared for all possible events. He ordered 
the fleet that lay at Misenum, to assemble at the isle of Capree, 
with intent, if any disaster happened, to sail to some distant 
coast, and put himself at the head of such of the legions as still 
remained faithful to their prince. In order to obtain the quickest 
intelligence, he ordered signals ()) to be disposed along the sea- 
shore, and the whole way from Surrentum to Rome. 

29. The consuls at this time were Memminus Regulus and Ful- 
cinius Trio, both appointed to fill the office from the middle of 
August to the end of the year. Trio had rendered hinrself infa- 
mous by the prosecution of Libo: he was besides known to be 
the tool and creature of Sejanus. Regulus was of a different 
mould, from his upright conduct derived great consequence, and, 
at that time, much esteemed by Tiberius. The pretorian bands, 
as already stdted, were under the influence of Sejanus. With the 
cohorts, that formed the city-guard, the case was different. Sub- 
ject to the controul of Piso, who was then prefect at Rome, they 
had no connection with the minister. Under Piso, Grecinus Laco 
was their commanding officer; a man distinguished by his mili« 
tary talents and his firm integrity. In this posture of affairs, 
Macro (a) arrived from Caprew. He entered the city in a private 
manner, after the close of day, and went directly to Regulus the 
consul, He communicated the emperor’s orders. Laco was called 
to the meeting. They consulted together, and settled their plan 
of operations for the following day. Tiberius, in this interval of 
suspense; took his station on the sharp point of a rock, surveying 
the deep that rolled beneath, and with an anxious eye Eons at 
the opposite shore for the earliest intelligence. 

30. The fatal day arrived, namely, the fifteenth before the cas * 
lends of November. Early in the morning, by order of Regulus, 
a report was spread, that letters were arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor signified his intention to associate Sejanus with him. 
self in the tribunitian power. The senate was summoned to meet 
in the temple of Apollo, near the imperial palace. Sejanus at- 
tended without delay. A party of the pretorians followed him. 
Macro met him in the vestibule of the temple. He approached 
the minister with all demonstrations of profound respect, and ta- 
king him aside, “ Be not surprised,” he said, “ that you have no 
letter from the prince; it is his pleasure to declare you his col+ 
league in the tribunitian power; but he thinks that a matterof so 
much importance should be communicated to the fathers by the 
voice of the consuls. 1 am going to deliver the emperor's orders.” 
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Sejanus; elate with joy, aad flushed with his new dignity, entered 
the senate-house. Macro followed him. As soon as the’ consuls 
arrived, he delivered the letter from Tiberius, and immediately 
-went forth to the pretorian guards. He informed them, that, by 
‘order of the prince, a large donative was to be distributed among 
‘the soldiers. He added, that, by a new commission, he himself 
-was appointed their commanding officer, and, if they followed him 
to the camp, they would there receive the promised bounty. The 
lure was not thrown out in vain: the prwtorian guards quitted 
their station. Laco, who stood near at hand, immediately sur- 
rounded the senate-house with a body of the city-cohorts. 

31. The letter to the consuls was confused, embarrassed, and 
with studied art drawn into length, in order to keep the minds of 
the fathers in suspense, while Macro gained time to execute what 
had been concerted... Regulus read the letter (a); it began with 
general observations, expatiating at large on the state of the cm- 
pire: a short expression glanced at Sejanus; new matter fol- 
Jowed ; and then, winding round with art, hints were thrown out 
against the minister, in a perplexed style, vague, and ambiguous, 
It-went on in the same obscure manner, intermixing things wholly 
unconnected, butat each return more pointed against Sejanus, till 
at last the language of open invective left no room for doubt. The 
fathers were covered with astonishment. The change of men’s 
minds, in the vicissitudes of human affairs, was.never more re- 
markable. ‘Those, who a little time before congratulated Sejanus 
on his new dignities, began to shun him as they would a conta- 
gion, The conclusion of the letter was like a stroké of thunder, 
Theemperor ordered two senators (6), whohad joined in the con- 
spiracy, to be put to death, and Sejanus to be thrown into prison. 
He signified, at the same time, his intention to return to Rome, 
and, for that purpose, desired that one of the consuls should be 
sent with a military guard as far as Capre, in order to conduct an 
infirm old man in safety to the capital. 

33. Sejanus kept his seat like 2 man benumbed, senseless, .stu- 
pified with amazement. His friends deserted him on every side. 
‘He remained in confusion, pale and trembling, left in solitude, till 
the prators and tribunes of the people gathered round him. Re- 
gulus called tohim, “ Rise, Sejanus, and follow me.” The ruined 
favourite looked like a statute of Despair. He gazed, but under- 
stood nothing; he remained torpid, motionless, as if he had lost 
the faculty of hearing. The consul raised his arm, and, in a tone 
of menace, repeated his words no less than three times. Sejanus 
rose in consternation. -The door of the senate-honse was thrawn 
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open: Graecinus Laco entered, and secured hig prisoner. Regulus 
did not think it prudent to put the question to the assembly; 
but, contenting himself with the voice of a single senator, ordered 
Sejanus to be loaded with irons, and in that condition, at the head 
of a numerous body of magistrates, conducted him to prison. 

33. The downfal of Sejanus filled the city with exuitation. 
The populace, who worshipped him in the hour of prosperity, re- 
joiced to see the sad catastrophe to which he was now reduced. 
They followed in crowds, rending the air with shouts, and pour- 
ing forth a torrent of abuse and scurrilous language. Theprisoner 
endeavoured to hide his face; but the. mob delighted to see re- 
morse and shame, and guilt and horror, in every feature of that 
distracted countenance. They reviled him for his acts of cruelty ; 
they laughed at his wild ambition; they tore down his images, 
and dashed his statues (a) to pieces. He was doomed by Tibe- 
rius to suffer death on that very day ; but, as he had a powerful 
faction in the senate, it was not thought advisable, forthe mere 
formality of a regular condemnation; to hazard a debate. Private 
orders were given to Macro to dispatch him without delay ; but 
the consul, secing the dispositions of the people, and the calm 
neutrality of the pretorian guards, judged it best to re-assemble 
the fathers. ‘They met in the temple of Concord. With one voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, and the sentence was executed 
without delay. He was strangled in the prison. His body was 
dragged to the Gemonia, and, after every species of insult from 
the populace, at the end of three days was thrown into the Tiber 
(6). Such was the tragic end of that ambitious favourite. He 
fell a terrible example to all, who, in any age or country, may 

- hereafter endeavour by their vices to rise above their fellow-citizens. 

34, The execration, with which the populace treated the ru- 
ined minister, was perhaps nothing more than the variable humour 
ofa giddy multitude (a). In-the zenith of his power Sejanus 
met with obseqnious servility from all orders of men; and, had 
he continued to flourish in prosperity, there is too much reason 
to infer from the temper of the times, that the same debasement 
of human character would have continued. - The senate followed 
the example of the people. They passed a decree, by which “ it 
was declared unlawful to wear mourning apparel for the deceased 
minister; his name was ordered to be erased out of thé calendar, 
and all public registers; the statue of Liberty was to he erected 
in the forum: a day of public rejoicing was appointed, and the 
anniversary of his execution was to be celebrated with solemn 
games and public spectacles, to be exhibited by the sacerdotal 
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college and the sodality of Augustan priests.” The fathers went 
still farther: that the state might never again be deemed a prey 
for the enterprising genius of every worthless upstart, it was de- 
clared, ‘* that, forthe future, no Romahi citizen should be invested 
with extravagant honours, and that public oaths should never be 
sworn upon any name but that of the emperor” 

35. It is fatally too true, that, when the public mind has been 
debased by shame and servitude, the genuine tone of liberty, and 
the firmness of an independent spirit, are not easily recovered. 
That very senate, which, in the late decree, had shewn some signs 
of life, was, notwithstanding, dead to all sense of public virtue. 
Adulation and time-serving flattery were grown inveterate. New 
honours (a) were to be invented for a prince, whe desested his 
post, and left the seat of empire, to hide himself from the world, 
the lord of a barren island, the shadow of an emperor. It was, 
however, decreed, that he should be styled “ the father of his 
country, and that his birth-day should be celebrated with eques~ 
trian games, and other demonstrations of joy.” Macro and Gre- 
cinus Laco were considered as men, who deserved tostand high in 
the estimation of the emperor. Flattery therefore was to’ prepare 
her incense for those exalted characters, Besides a large sum of 
money, to be paid, as a reward for their services, out of the public 
treasury, the ensigns of pratorian dignity were granted to Macro, 
and the questorian rank to Laco, The former was also compli- 
mented with a seat in the theatre among the senators, and the ho- 
nour of wearing a robe bordered with purple, at the celebration 
of the votive games. ‘In this manner, after the downfal of one fa- 
vourite, two new ones were to mount the scene. But, from the 
late event, those officers had learned a lesson of prudence : they 
declined the honour so lavishly bestowed upon them. - 

36. Meanwhile, Tiberius was apprised of all that passed at 
Rome. From the jutting eminence of a sharp-pointed rock he 
had seen the signals along the coast, and special messengers had 
been sent to give him the earliest information. Rome, in the mean 
time, was a scene of tumult and wild commotion. The pretorian 
guards beheld with a jealous eye the preference given to the city- 
cohorts. Enraged to find that no confidence was reposed in them- 
selves, the whole corps rushed, with licentious fury, into the 
city, and“@fere bore down all. before them, committing depre- 
dations in every quarter, and levelling houses to the ground. 
The populace were no less inflamed against the creatures of Se- 
Janus, They seized on all who had been instruments of his cru- 
elty, and, executing the summary justice of an enraged multitude, 
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glutted their thirst of blood, Tiberius wrote to the magistrates, 
in the strongest terms, requiring them to quell all insurrections, _ 
and restore the public peace. The fate of Sejanus filled him 
with emotions of joy too strong to be concealed ; but in all other 
matters, nothing could lay open the secret workings of that in- 
volved and gloomy spirit. He was wever at any time more ab- 
struse, dark, and unintelligible. He refused to see the deputies 
sent by the senate ; he rejected the honours, which had been de- 
ereed to him; and even Memmius Regulus, the consul who had 
served him so faithfully, was not admitted to his presence: hating 
the commerce of mankind, he retired, with a sullen spirit, to one 
of his mansions, called the Villa of Jupiter (a), and there conti 
nued ruminating in solitude for several months, 

37. The deputies of the senate returned to Rome, but with ng 
pleasing account of their expedition. The behaviour of the prince 
was amystery, which no man could explain. The fathers, however, 
concluded that, to satisfy the vengeance of the emperor, more work 
remained on their hands, The friends, relations, and followers of 
Sejanus, were ordered into custody. His uncle, Junius Blesus, 
was put to death. The charge against him cannot be stated; 
but he was a man of eminence, who to consummate military 
talents united great political wisdom; in the eyes of ‘Tiberius, 
that was a sufficient crime. The eldest son of Sejanus, though 
too young to be engaged in his father's plot, was also doomed a 
sacrifice. Apicata (a), who, as already mentioned, had been re- 
pudiated by Sejanus, was not condemned by the senate; but the 
sight of her son’s body, thrown into the common charnel, made 
life a load no longer to be endured. She drew up a memorial, 
containing a full detail of the wicked arts, with which her hus- 
band and the younger Livia brought Drusus, the emperor's son, 
to an untimely death. Having finished her account of that black 
transaction she sent it by a trusty messenger to the isle of Capree, 
and put a period to her days. 

38. Tiberius was still in his villa, sequestered from the eyes of 
mankind; but the detection of that horrible murder roused him 
from his lethargy. He had till then believed that Drusus died of 
a disorder occasioned by his own intemperance: but being at 
Jength acquainted with that scene of villainy, he sent dispatches 
to the senate, demanding vengeance on all who weréeg& any way 
concerned in the murder of his son. Eudemus, the physician 
(a), and Lygdus, the eunuch, were put to the rack, and with 
their dying breath confessed all the particulars of that horrible 
tragedy. Livia, the widow of Drusus, was taken into custody. 
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According to some historians, Tiberius gave her up to her mother, 
Antonia (>); and that good woman, who thought it of the es- 
sence of virtue, that guilt of so black a dye should not remain un- 
punished, left her to die by famine. “ this account does not 
seem worthy of credit. In the case of a murdered son, why should 
Tiberius, a man by nature harsh and vindictive, hesitate to ex- 
ecute the stroke of justice on a woman of so abandoned a charac- 
ter? It is certain that he passed several days in close enquiry 
into all the circumstances of that transaction ; and when the fact 
was proved beyond the possibility of a doubt; when the emperor 
saw his own immediate issue, the only one of his family, for 
whom he retained a spark of affection, snatched away by the 
treachery of an unnatural mother; can it be supposed that he felt 
any compassion for the person, who imbrued: her hands in the 
blood of her husband, and was, besides, the sister of Germanicus? 

39. Livia, the vile accomplice of Sejanus, was brought to con- 
dign punishment: and, after duly weighing the testimony of 
writers who lived near the time, it may be assured as an his- 
torical fact, that she suffered by the order of Tiberius. The man, 
who in the isle of Rhodes gave strong indications of his innate 
cruelty, and, at that early period, was called, by his rhetorical 
preceptor, “ a composition of mud (a) mixed with blood;” who 
became, in time, so hardened by repeated murders, as to set no 
kind of vale on the lives of the most upright citizens; was not 
likely to feel the smallest touch of compunction, when revenge 
was prompted to strike the blow, which justice warranted. It is 
well known, that, in talking of the lot of Priam, he gave it ag his 

. Opinion, that the Asiatic prince did not know how to form a true 
estimate of human felicity. Priam’s happiness, he said, consisted 
in the rare event of having (b) survived all his race. ‘Tiberius 
was living fast to enjoy that portion of worldly bliss. Drusus, 
the son of Germanicus, languished in a dungeon, condemned 
never again to see the light of the sun; and if Caligula was 
to be spared, it was for the reason given by Tiberius himself, 
who used to say, “I suffer that son of Germanicus to live, that 
he may be, in time, a public calamity, and the fatal author of bis 
own destruction (c). In him I nourish a serpent for the people 
of Rome, and another Phaeton for the world at large.” 

40. It will not be unfit to mention, in this place, a few instances 
of that savage cruelty, which the tyrant practised in his lone re- 
treat; and which, though well authenticated, cannot now be re- 
ferred to any particular year. The place of execution (a), where 
so many unhappy wretches died in misery, is still shewn amidst 
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the rocks of Caprew. It stood on a jutting eminence; and from 
that fatal spot all who incurred his displeasure weve, after ene 
during the most exquisite torments, thrown headlong into the 
sea, where a crew of iners waited to receive them, with or- 
ders that no spark of life might remain unextinguished, to break 
their limbs, and crush their mangled bodies. : 

Besides a number of his old friends and confidential intimates, 
whom he retained near his person, he drew from Rome no less 
than twenty ()) of the most eminent citizens, to be his chief ad- 
visers and to form his cabinet-council. Of those chosen favour« 
ites, if we except two or three at most, the whole number was, 
for different reasons, put to death. Sejanus was the most distin- 
guished victim; a man taken into favour, at first perhaps with 
personal regard, and motives of real friendship; but, as there is 
now room to think, continued in office for political reasons. By 
raising this man to the summit of power, and styling him his as- 
sociate in the administration, Tiberius, probably, meant to throw 
the odium of his Worst and most oppressive deeds on the favourite 
minister: with his assistance, perhaps, he thought that the hated 
house of Germanicus would be more easily crushed, and, in con- 
sequence of that measure, that the succession to the imperial dig- 
nity might be secured for the surviving issue of his son Drusus, 
‘That point accomplished, a politic and designing prince, like Ti- 
berius, would not be at a loss how to discard, or even ruin, the’ 
minister who had conducted bis pernicious measures to the end 
desired. It is highly probable, that, when he conferred the 
greatest honours on Sejanus, he had even then planned his de- 
struction. While he raised the superstructure, he was secretly 
employed in sapping the foundation. Such was the genius of 
Tiberius: by nature subtle, dark, designing, and always mysteri- 
ous, he had exercised his talents in the school of politics, and be- 
came, by constant practice, the great master of craft and dissimu- 

lation, What he could do by an act of power, he chose rather to’ 
accomplish by the crooked meas of deceit and stratagem. There 
never occurred a juncture, in which he was not able to over- 
whelm Sejanus, by barely signifying his will and pleasure. An 
obsequious senate was ready either to pay homage to the favour. 
ite, or at a blow to dispatch the man, whom they beheld with 
envy and secret detestation. The charge against Sejanus was no 
sooner opened, than the fathers, without further enquiry, pro- 
nounced his final doom. The event shewed the nature of that 
assembly, 

41, In all cases of importance, when either a real delinquent 
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was to be brought to justice, or an eminent citizen was to suffer 
for his talents and virtue, we have seen that Tiberius affected 
still to preserve the forms of a regular constitution, and to consi- 
der the senate as the supreme court of judicature. From the 
decision of the fathers he hoped to borrow some degree of sanc- 
tion, to colour the violence of his own proceedings. This policy, 
however, was confined to-persons of high consideration in the 
state. In his solitary island he committed petty murders without 
" remorse, or ceremony. He had ordered a person, whom he sus- 
pected as an accomplice in the destruction of his son Drusus, to 
attend his presence in the isle of Capree; and it happened that 
he had invited, at the same time, a friend from Rhodes, on a visit 
of pleasure. The friend arrived first, and no sooner set his foot 
on the shore than he was scized by the guards, and as a delin- 
quent hurried away, and putto the rack. Tibetius (a) heard of 
the mistake, but was no otherwise moved, than to say, with calm 
composure, “ Since you have begun with him, you may finish 
your work, and put the man out of his pain.’ Upon another 
occasion when a funeral was passing by, a person of some plea- 
santry said to the corpse, ‘Go, and inform Augustus, that the 
legacies, which he left to the common people, have not as yet 
been paid.” ‘Tiberius ordered the unfortunate wit to be brought 
before him, and, after paying him what was computed to be his 
share, sent him to immediate execution, saying at the same time, 
“Go and tell Augustus (+ ), that you have received your legacy.” 
Not a day passsed without some new proof of that sullen malig. 
nity, which he pampered in solitude, and converted, at length, 
- into a rooted hatred of mankind. The most common occurrences 
irritated his passions, and discovered the rancour of his heart. 
Ina few days after he arrived at Caprez, as he was walking in a 
sequestered part of the island, a fisherman, eager to mark his re- 
spect for the emperor, made his way over rugged steeps, and 
pointed rocks, to present a barbel (¢) of uncommon sizé, Alarmaif: 
ed. by this intrusion on his privacy, Tiberius ordered the man’s 
face to be well rubbed with his own barbel. The astonished fish- 
erman, a8 soon as he recovered from his fright, congratulated 
himself, that he had not brought with hin a large crab, which 
he‘had taken on the coast. Tiberius called for the crab, and with 
the claws, and edge of the shell, cut and mangled the poor fellow’s 
features, till he made his countenance a woeful spectacle. 

“These, it must be acknowledged, are minute particulars, and 
may be thought unworthy the historian’s pen : but, when they serve” 
to produce-strokes of character, and lay open the inward temper 
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of the man, even such materials may be allowed to merit our at~ 
* tention. The merciless disposition of Tiberius, and the unre- 
lenting cruelty, with which he took away the lives of the mast 
illustrious citizens, have’ been seen in a variety of tragic issues, 
and, perhaps, will be placed in a conspicuous light by those 
smaller incidents, which the diligence of other writers has col- 
lected, and which, for that reason, deserve to be here recorded. 
Death was considered by Tiberius as the end of human sorrow, 
and, consequently, as the slightest punishment that he could in+ 
flict. Whenever the unhappy prisoner wished to die, and lay 
down at once his load of affliction, that relief was sure to be de- 
nied: he was condemned to groan in misery. It happened that 
aman, of the name of Carvilius (d), finding himself accused of 
some real or pretended crime, put a period to his days. Being” 
informed of the fact, Tiberius exclaimed. ‘That man has escaped 
from me.” Upon another occasion, he thought fit to make alk 
his prisoners pass in review before him, One of them, barrassed 
out with pain, petitioned for a speedy execution, “No,” said 
Tiberius, “I have not yet made up my quarrel with you.” 

42, To give a minute, and exact account of all his cruelties, is 
not the purpose of this undertaking ; and yet, nothing that affords 
an insight into the character of a deliberate and systematic tyrant, 
can with propriety be omitted. His band of astrologers, and the 
Greek philosophers, whom he retained at his court, did not meet 
with more kindness and humanity, than the unhappy wretches, 
whom he tortured in prison, and threw from rocks and precipices 
into the sea. Heentered into conversation with Zeno (a),aman 
celebrated for his acquisitions in literature, and in all the various 
branches of science. ‘lhe philosopher was curious in his choice 
of words, and spoke with a degree of elegance, that bordered on 
too much refinement. Surprised at one of his expressions, Tiberius 
asked him, which of the Greek dialects supplied him with such 
nice and difficult phraseology ? Zeno told him, the Doric, which, 
it seems, was the language in, use at the isle of Rhodes. T'iberius 
was enraged at the answer: he conceived it to be a sarcastic al- 
lusion to the time of his residence in that island, and, in his rage, 
banished the philosopher to the isle of Cinaria. 

Seleucus (b), the grammarian, was also invited to enjoy the 
sweets of meditation in the solitary retreats of Capree. He 
found that the emperor came to his evening repast, well provided 
with abstract questions, which he had gleaned from his morning 
studies, In order to be prepared for all difficulties, the philoso- 
_pher made it bis business to learn, from the attendants of the em- 
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peror, what authors their master chose for his amusement in the 
course of the day. _ In consequence of this intelligence, no ques- 
tian came upon-him by surprise. ‘Tiberius heard of the stratagem, 
and. was’ fired with indignation. He thought it an attempt to pry’ 
into. his actions with inquisitive eyes. The philosopher, now con- 
sidered as a spy, received orders to appear no more at court, and, 
ip a short time afterwards, was put to death. é 
Historians relate another transaction, which by a difference of 
opinion among themseives they have rendered somfewhat doubt- 
* fal} but since they have trausmitted it asa problem to exercise 
the judgment of posterity, it may, with propriety, be inserted in 
this place,-and left to try its fortune with the reader. A man, 
whose.name is not mentioned, but, as it seems, an architect by 
profession, waé employed by ‘Tiberius, to repair an arch, that.was 
tottering to its fall. Ue succeeded in the work, to the surprise of 
all who beheld it; and, after receiving a reward for ‘his skill and 
Ingenuity, was, by the jealous malignity of the emperor, sent into 
bahishment. Addicted to the mechanic arts, and fond of useful 
inventions, this man found the method of manufacturing glass (¢ J 
to.a degree of perfection unknown before. Having prepared his 
materials, and made a vase of the most beautiful composition, he 
went to prescnt it to Tiberius in the isle of Capree, little doubt- 
ing but that, for so fine a piece of workmanship, he should obtain 
his pardon, Tiberius had a circle of his courtiers round him, 
The transparent vessel excited the admiration of all. The artist 
Teceived it from the hands of the emperor, and, to shew the won- 
ders of his skill, dashed it on the ground, The company was 
alarmed, but, in a short time, stood astonished to see, that, instead 
of flying into fragments, it was only bent and flattened in the 
part that struck against the ground. Qheir surprise was still 
mote increased, when they saw the ingenious mechanic take out 
his hammer, aud restore the glass to its original form, as if it hada 
the flexibility of a malleable metal. Tiberius desired to know; 
whether he had communicated the secret of his art to any other 
person; and, being assured, that no one knew it, he ordered him 
to be hurried to instant execution, giving for his reason, that a 
mani#facture, which could transmute ordinary ingredients into so- 
fine a form would lessen the value of brass, and gold, and silver, 
and ought, for that reason, to be abolished for ever. 
43. Such’ were the repeated acts of fell and savage cruelty, 
which Tiberius hoped to hide in the solitude of Caprea. Rome,. 
in the mean time, was a scene of slaughter, where superior talents, 
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virtue, truth, and innocence, perished by the stroke*of lawless 
power. The charge of violated majesty was the signal of destruc. 
tion, and a letter from Caprea was a warrant for execution. The 
senate obeyed the mandate; norule of law prevailed; justice was 
trampled under foot; reason and humanity were never heard; and 
allwho did not dispatch themselves, were sure, to perish by the 
judgment of a corrupt tribunal. The islands were crowded with 
illustrious exiles, and the Tiber was discoloured with blood. 
After the death of Sejanus, the fury of the emperor rose to the 
highest pitch, and at Rome the people followed his example, 
Nothing could appease the spirit which had been roused against 
all, who stood in any deSrce connected with the unhappy favour- 
ite. Men of the first distinction, scnators as well as Roman 
knights, were seized by the tyrant’s order; some hurried to & 
dungeon, and others detained in the custody of the magistrates, 
None escaped, except such as stooped to the infamous trade of in- 
forming against others. Numbers, who had been formerly under 
prosecution, and, in the hour of danger, were protected by Seja- 
hus, were now cited to appear, and executed without mercy. 
Neither rank, nor sex, nor age, was safe. Several to avoid a 
sentence of condemnation, and save their fortunes for their child- 
ten, died by their own hands. Some hed the courage to set 
their enemies at defiance, and with becoming magnanimity stood 
forth to assert their inno cence, determined, since their fate was 
unavoidable, to preserve, to the last, the honour of a fair and up- 
right character. : 
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VI. IN the course of those prosecutions, no less than four and 
forty speeches were made before the senate; some of them dic- 
tated by fear, and others by servile adulation, the epidemic vice 
ofthe times. Amidst the general wreck, a senator (a) of dis- 
tingnished eminence, and superior dignity of mind, finding him- 
self doomed to destruction, called a meeting of his friends, and 
spoke to the following effect. There was a time, when no hu- . 
man prudence could foresee, that the fricndship, which subsisted 
between Sejanus and me, would either Prove a reproach to bim, 
or a calamity to mysclfi A. reverse of fortune bas changed the 
scene. And yet, cven at this day, the creat person who chose 
Sejanus for his colleague, and even for his son-in-law, docs not 
condemn his own partiality. Numbers there were, who conrted 
the minister in his meridian splendour, but in the mement of his 
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The first was their servility; the last was their crime. Which 
of the two evils is the worst, to suffer, on the one hand, for a 
faithful attachment, or, on the other, to blacken the character of 
of the man whom we have loved, I shall not decide. The dilemma 
dreadful. For'myself, I will not poorly wait to feel either the 
cruelty or the compassion of any man. While I yet am free, 
while I enjoy the congratulations of my own conscience, I will 
act as becomes a man, and out-strip the malice of my enemies. 
To you, my friends, this is my last request : Pursue me not with 
tears and vain regret: consider death as an escape from the mi- 
series of life; and add my name to'those ficroic spirits, whe chose 
to die with glory, rather than survive to see the ruin of 
their country.” 

VII. After this discourse, he passed a considerable part of 
the day in calm serenity, receiving the visits of his friends, and 
taking leave of such as chose to depart. With a large circle 
round him, while all eyes beheld with admiration the undaunted 
courage, which appeared in his countenance, and gave reason to 
hope that his end was not so near, he fell upon the point of his 
sword, which he had concealed under his mantle. Tiberius 
waged no war against his memory. ‘lo Blaesus, when that officer 
could no longer speak for himself, he behaved with inveterate 
rancour; but this up-right citizen was allowed to sleep in peace, 

VU. Publius Vitellius (a) and Pomponins Secundus were soon 
after cited to appear before the senate. Vitellius had been entrusted. 
with the care of the public treasury, and the military chest. He 
was charged with a design to surrender both for the service of the 
conspirators, with intent to overturn the government. The alle- 
gation against Pomponius was, his intimacy with Alius Callus, 
who, immediately after the execution of Sejanus, fled to the gar- 
‘dens of the accused, deeming that place his safest sanctuary. 
This charge was supported by Confidius, a man of pretorian ran; 
In this distress, those two eminent men had no resource but the 
magnanimity of their brothers, who generously stood forth and 
and gave security for their appearance. Vitellius, harrassed out 
by various delays, and at length weary of alternate hopes and 
fears, called for a pen-knife as if going to write, and opened 
his veins, but with so slight a wound, that he continued to linger 
for some time longer. He died of a broken heart. Pomponius, 
who was distinguished no less by his genius, than by the gaiety 
and elegance of his manners, supported himself in adversity with 
undaunted spirit, and survived Tiberius. 
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IX. The fury of the populace began to subside, the blood al+ 
ready spilt having well nigh appeased their indignation. he fa« 
thers, however, did not relent. Two children of Sejanus, a son 
and daughter, still survived the massacre of their family. They 
were both seized by order of the senate, and dragged to prison. 
The son was grown up to years of discretion; but the daughter, 
as yet a tender infant, was insensible of her sad condition. She 
was hurried through the streets, asking ina tone of simplicity, 
“ What fault she had committed? Whither they were leading her ? 
Tell her her offence, and she would be guilty of the like no more: 
they might chastise her, and she would promise to be good.” 
A virgin (a) sentenced to capital punishment was, at that time, 
a thing unheard of at Rome: but we are told by writers of good 
authority, that, to satisfy the forms of law, a detestable artifice 
was employed. The executioner deflowered her first, and stran- 
gled her afterwards. Her brother suffered at the same time. 
Their bodies were thrown into the Gemoniz, or the common 
charnel, were the vilest malefactors were exposed. 

X. About this time a report was spread through Greece and 
Asia, that Drusus, the son of Germanicus, had been seen in the 
island called the Cyclades, and afterwards on the continent. A. 
young man, it seems, about the age of Drusus, assumed the name 
of that unfortunate prince. The emperor's freedom encouraged 
the impostor, intending to favour him at first, and betray him in 
the end. A name so celebrated as that of Drusus drew together-a 
large conflux of the common people. The genius of the Grecks, 
fond of novelty, and at all times addicted to the marvellous, helped 
to propagate the story. The prince, they said, had escaped from 
his confinement, and was then on his way to head the armies of 
Asia, formerly commanded by his father. With that force he 
intended to make himself master of Egypt, or of Syria. Such 
‘was the tale dressed up by the lively genius of the Greeks. What 
‘they invented, they were willing to believe. The hero of this ro- 
mance had his train of followers, and the wishes of the multitude 
favoured his cause. ‘The impostor, flushed with success, began 
to anticipate his future grandeur. 

Meanwhile, Poppzus Sabinus, the proconsular governor of 
Macedonia and Greece, but engaged at that time in the former 
province, received an account of this wild attempt. He resolved 
to crush the adventurer without delay, and accordingly having 
passed the two bays of Toronis and Thermes, he crossed over to 
Euboea, an island in the Augean sea. From that place he sailed 
to Piraum, on the coast of Athens, and thence to Corinth and the 
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adjoining isthmus. He there embarked on the opposite sea, and 
steered his course to Nicopolis, a Roman colony, where he was 
informed that the impostor, when interrogated by persons of skill 
and judgment, declared himself the son of Marcus Silanus., After 
this discovery, the number of his adherents falling off, he went 
on board a vessel, with intent, as he himself gave out, to pass 
over into Italy. Sabinus sent this account to Tiberius. The affair 
ended here; of its origin, progress, or final issue, nothing further 
has reached our knowledge (a J. 

XI. Towards the close of the year, warm dissensions broke 
out between the twoconsuls. Their animosities, which had been 
festering for some time, were now gathered toa head, Trio was 
by nature restless, bold, and turbulent. He had been formerly ex- 
ercised in the practice of the bar (a), and thence more ready to 
provoke hostilities. He charged his colleague with too much 
lenity towards the accomplices of Sejanus. Regulus was a man 
of moderation; if not insulted, modest; if provoked, neither stu« 
pid, nor unwilling to resent aninjury. Not content with refuting 
his adversary, he threatened to arraign him, as an accomplice in 
the late conspiracy. The fathers interposed their good offices to 
compromise a quarrel, which was likely to end in the ruin of 
both ; but the ill will between the tivo consuls was not to be ap- 
peased, They continued at variance, provoking and threatening 
each other during the rest of the year. 
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I. CNEIUS DOMITIUS (a) and Camillus Scribonianus suc- 
eeeded to the consulship. ‘They had not been long in office, when 
Tiberius crossed the narrow sea that divides the isle of Caprese 
from Surrentum, and sailing along the coast of Campania, made 
his approach towards Rome, in doubt whether to enter the city ; 
or, perhaps, because he had determined otherwise, choosing to 
raise expectations, which he never meant to gratify. He went on 
shore at various places; visited his gardens on the banks of the 
Tiber, and, at length, having amused the people with false ap- 
pearances, went back to hide himself, his vices, and sensualities, 
amidst the rocks of Caprew. In that place he gave a loose to his 
inordinate appetites, a tyrant even in his pleasures, With the 
pride of eastern despotism, he seized the young men of ingenuons 
birth, and forced them to yield to his brutal gratifications. Ele- 
gance of shape and beauty of feature were not his only incentives, 
The blush of modesty served as a provocative: and to stain thie 
honour of respectable .familics, gave a zest to his enjoyments. 
New modes of sensuality were invented, and new terms for scan- 
dalous refinements in lascivions pleasure. Then, for the first 
time, were introduced into the Roman language the words Sel- 
larit (b) and Spintrix ; two words of the vilest import, signify- 
ing at once the place of clandestine vice, and the unnatural expe- 
riments of infamous prostitution. Slaves were employed to pro- 
vide objects of desire, with full commission to allure the venal 
with presents, and to conquer the reluctant by threats and 
violence. If friends interposed in the defence of youth and inno- 
cence, if a parent attempted to protect his child, ruffian force 
was exercised, Compulsion and captivity followed. Like slaves 
by conquest, all were at the mercy of a detestable crew, whose 
business it was to pander for the passions of their master, 

IL. At Rome, in the mean time, the guilt of the younger Livia 
(a), as if she had not been sufficiently punished, was resumed 
with warmth and violence. The senate thundered forth decrees 
against her memory, and her very statues. The property of Se- 
Janus was ordered to be removed from the public treasury (J, 
to the coifers of the prince; as if, in either place, it would not 
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— been equally at his AlienoAa: T he saree, the Silani, and 
the Cassii were the authors of this alteration. They proposed 
the measure, and enforced it with their best ability, but with 
little variance cither in the language, or the argument. 

Togonius Gallus had the ill-timed ambition to mix his name, 
however ohscure and insignificant, with men of the highest rank. 
He made himself ridiculous: and malignity for that reason, was 
williug to listen to him. He proposed that out of a number of 
senators, chosen by the prince, twenty should be drawn by lot, 
to serve under arms, as a guard to Tibcrius, when ever he should 
choose to honour the senate with his presence. This extravagant 
motion sprang from the folly of a man, who was weak enough to 
believe (c) that the emperor was in eamest, when he desired, by 
letter, that one of the consuls shouid be sent to guard him on 
his way from Caprew to Rome. Tiberius, according to his cus- 
tom, imingling a vein of irony with serious business, thanked the 
fathers for this mark of their care. He desired to know, “ who 
were to be clected into the body-guard, and who rejected ? Was it 
to be an office for life, or hy rotation? Were they to be draughted 
from the younger part of the senate, or to consist of such as 
had passed through the gradations of the magistracy? Must they 
be actually magistrates, or men ina private station? And again, 
when the senators, sword in hand (d), were drawn up rank and 
file in the porch of the senate-house, what kind of scene would 
that motley appearance present to the people? A life, which 
must be thus defended, was not worth his care.” In this strain 
of raillery he replied to Togonius, adding nothing harsh, and not 

‘a word of serious tendency to over-rule the motion. 

If. Junius Gallio (a) was not let otf on the same easy terms. 
He had given his opinion that the soldiers of the praetorian band, 
having served the requisite time, should enjoy the privilege of 
sitting on the fourteen rows (6) of the theatre, appropriated to - 
the Roman knights. Against the mover of this innovation, Ti- 
berius launched out with vehemence, and, though absent, with all 
the ardour of a personal expostulation. Je asked, “ what busi- 
ness has Gallio to interfere with the military line? why inter- 
meddle with those, whose duty it is to receive their orders, and 
the reward of their service, from the emperor only? A new plan 
of policy, unknown to the wisdom of Augustus, has been 
broached by the superior genius of this able statesman! Perhaps, 
it was the project of a man, bred in the school of Sejanus, with a 
view to kindle the flame of discord, and, under colour of dispens- 
ino military honours. to seduce the affections af thearmy tn the 
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ruin of discipline and ail good order.” Such were the wages earn- 
ed by flattery. Gallio intended to pay his court, and, for his 
attempt, was expelled the senate, and banished out of Italy. He 
tetired to Lesbos; but it being suggested, that, in the charming 
scenes of that delightful island, what was intended as a punish- 
ment, would be, in fact, a pleasing recompence, he was brought 
back to Rome, and ordered into close confinement in the house of 
a civil magistrate. 

In the letter which directed this proceeding, Tibcrius marked 
out Sextius Paconianus, of pretorian rank, as another victim. 
The fathers received, with pleasure, the condemnation of a man, 
whom they knew to be of a bold and turbulent spirit, willing to 
embark in any scheme of iniquity, and infamous for the pernicious 
talent of worming himself into the secrets of others. When Seja- 
nus began to meditate the destruction of Caligula, he chose this 
man for his confidential agent. That dark conspiracy being now 
laid open, every breast was fired with indignation ; and if the mise 
creant had not prevented his fate, by offering to make important 
discoveries, the senate was ready to adjudge him to instant death. 

IV. The person, against whom he informed, was the well-known 
Latinius Latiaris, The accuscr and accused were objects of public 
execration: and the spectacle, which they both presented, dif 
fused a universal satisfaction. Latiaris (a), the reader will re= 
member, was the chief instrument in the ruin of Sabinus, Of 
the several actors in that foul transaction, he was the first that 
paid the forfeit of his crimes. In the course of this day’s debate, 
Haterius Agrippa attacked the consuls of the preceding year, 
“ After mutual accusations, why did they now remain silent > 
Fear, and their own consciences, have made them compromise all 
matters in dispute. They are joined in bonds of the strictest 
union. But the senate heard their mutual accusations, and ought 

+ how to institute a scrious enquiry.” Regulus replied, that in due 
time it was his intention to bring the business forward, but he 
waited for the presence of the emperor. T'rio observed, that 
their hostilities were nothing more than the jealousy that often 
happens between colleagues in office; but such petty disputes 
ought not to be revived. This did not satisfy Agrippa. He still 
persisted, till Sanquinius Maximus, of consular rank, rose to allay 
the ferment. He entreated the fathers to be cautious how they 
multiplied the cares of the emperor. To be ingenious in framing 
new complaints, was not their province. They might rely on the 
wisdom of ‘fiberius, comprehensive as they knew it to be, and 
‘equal to the task of remedying cv 
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this conciliating speech, Regulus remained in full security, and 
the ruin of Trio (b) was deferred to a further day. As to Hate- 
rius Agrippa, the violence of his conduct made him more than 
ever an object of the public hatred. Too indolent fora life of 
business, he passed his days in sleep, and his nights in riot and 
debauchery. His vices made him an enervated sluggard, and, at 
the same time, screened him from the cruelty of a jealous and 
unforgiving tyrant. And yet this man, amidst the joys of wine, 
and in the harlot’s lap, had the malevolence to plan the ruin of 
the most illustrious citizens. 

V. Messalinus Cotta, the ready author of the most sanguinary 
measures, was the next person accused, ‘This prosecution called 
forth a multitude of enemies. All were eager to have their full 
blow at a man long known and detested. The charge against 
him was, that to fix on Caius Casar (a) the imputation of unna~ 
tural vices, he had called the young prince by the female name 
of Caia, and, at a banquet given by the pontifls, in honour of the 
birth-day of Livia, he called that feast a () funeral entertain- 
ment, It was further alleged, that, in a law-suit with Manius 
Lepidus, and Lucius Arruntius, he complained of the weight and 
influence of his adversaries, but said at the same time, “ Let 
them boas of their interest with the senate; my little friend Ti- 
berius will outweigh them all.” In support of this charge, the 
first men in Rome were willing witnesses. Cotta knew how to 
baffle his enemies. He removed the cause by appeal to the em- 
peror. Tiberius, in a letter to the senate, made the apology of 
Cotta: he stated the friendship, which had long subsisted between 
them, and the obligations, by which he himself was hound. He 
concluded with a request, that words casually spoken, and sallies 
of vivacity in the moments of convivial mirth, might not be con 
verted into crimes. 

VI. The letter, sent by Tiberius on this occasion, is too re- 
markable to be here omitted. His words were as follows; “ What 
to write (a), conscript fathers; in what terms to express myself, 
or what to refrain from writing, is a matter of such perplexity, 
that if I know how to decide, may the just gods, and the goddesses 
of vengeance, doom me to die in pangs, worse than those under 
which I linger every day.” We have here the features of the in- 
ward man. His crimes retaliated upon him with the keenest re- 
tribution; so true is the saying of the great philosopher (0), the 
oracle of ancient wisdom, that if the minds of tyrants were laid 
open to our view, we should see them gashed and mangled with 
the whipsand stings of horrorand remorse. By blows and stripes 
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the flesh is made to quiver, and, in like manner, cruelty and in- 
ordinate passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal execu- 
tioners, and with unceasing torture goad and lacerate the heart. 
Of this truth Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neither the 
imperial dignity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the rocks of Ca- 
prea, could shield him from himself. He lived on the rack of 
guilt, and his wounded spirit groaned in agony. 

VIL. Cecilianus, the senator, had taken an active part in the 
prosecution of Messalinus Cotta. For that offence Tiberius left 
him to the discretion of the fathers, who thought fit to inflict the 
pains and penaltics, which they had pronounced against Aruseius 
and Sanquinius, the two informers against Lucius Arruntius, 
The decision was honourable to Cotta; a man, it is true, of illus- 
trious birth, but beggared by his vices, and for the profligacy of 
his manners universally abhorred. ‘The redress, which he now 
obtained, placed him on a level with the unblemished excellence 
that distinguished the character of Arruntius. 

Quiutus Serveus and Minutius Thermus were, in the next 
place, both arraigned, ‘The former was of pratorian rank, and 
had been the companion of Germanicus in ‘all his expeditions ; 
the latter was a Roman knight, who had enjoyed the friendship 
of Sejanus, but with reserve and moderation. Their misfortunes 
excited compassion. Tiberius declared against them both. He 
called them the principal agents in that dark conspiracy, and, for 
proof of the fact, desired that Cestius, a member of the senate, 
would give in evidence what he had written to the emperor. 
Cestius became their accuser. 

Among the calamities of that black period, the most trying 
grievance was the degenerate spirit, with which the first men in 
in the senate submitted to the drudgery of common informers ; 
some without a blush, in the face of day; and others by clandes- 
tine artifices. The contagion was epidemic. Near relations, aliens 
in blood, friends and strangers, known and unknown, were, with- 
out distinction, all involved in one common danger. The fact re- 
cently committed, and the tale revived, were equally destructive, 
Words alone were sufficient; whether spoken in the forum, or 
amidst the pleasures of the table, was immaterial, Whatever 
the occasion or the subject (a), every thing was a constructive 
crime. Informers struggled, as it were in a race, who should be 
first to ruin his man; some to secure themselves; the greater part 
infeeted by the general corruption of the times. 

Minutius and Serveus were both condemned, but saved them- 
selves by giving evidence against others. They accused Julius 
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anus, anative of Gaul, and Seius Quadratus, of whose origin : 
scount remains, Of the various dangers that threatened num- 
bers, and the execution ef others, I am aware that no accurate 
account is to be found in the historians of the time. The writer 
sunk under the weight of his materials, and, feeling himself op- 
pressed by the repetition of tragic events, was unwilling to fatigue 
his readcrs with the uniformity of blood and horror. It has hap- 
pened, however, that, in the researches which I have made, se~ 
verai facts have come to light untouched, it is true, by the pen of 
others, yet not unworthy of being recorded. 

VIII. In that dangerous crisis, when the creatures of Sejanua, 
denying their connections, were making from the wreck, “Marcus 
Terentius, a Roman knight, had the spirit to avow his friendship 
in a speech to the following effect; “In my situation, conscript 
fathers, I know the danger of owning myself the friend of Seja~ 
nus; and I know that to disclaim him altogether would be the 
best mode of defence. Be that as it may, I am willing to declare 
my sentiments. I was the friend of that minister: I sought his 
patronage, and I gloried in it. I saw him associated with his 
father in the command of the prietorian bands: I saw him after- 
wards; not only at the head of the military department, but in- 
vested with the whote civil authority. His friends and relations 
rose to honours; and to be in his good graces, was a sure read ta 
the favour of the prince. On the other hand, all, on whom the 
miuister frowned, were either crushed by the weight of power, or 
left to languish in obscurity. I forbear to mention names, Speak~ 
ing in my own defence, I plead the cause of all who, like myself, 
were connected with the favourite, and, like myself, were uncon- 
scious of his last designs, 

“In paying court to Sejanus, it was not the Vulsinian citizen, 
whom we endeavoured to conciliate: it was a branch of the Clau- 
dian and the Julian families; it was the son-in-law of Cesar; it 
was his colleague in the consulship; it was his vicegerent in the 
administration, to whom our homage was offered. Is it the plea- 
sure of the emperor to raise a favourite above his fellow-citizens, 
itis not for us to estimate the merit of the man, nor ours to weigh 
the motives that determine the choice. The supreme power is in 
the hands of the prince; committed to him by the gods: and 
submission is the virtue of every citizen. Of the mysteries of 
state we see no more than what he is willing to reveal: we see 
who is raised to dignities, and who has power to distribute the re- 
wards and the terrors of government. That the rays of majesty 
were collected, and fell on Sejanus, no man will deny. The senti- 
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ments of the prince are to us impenetrable. The secret springs 
of action it is not in our power to discover; the attempt were dan- 
gerous, and may deceive the ablest statesman. 

« When I speak of Sejanus, conscript f-thers, I do not speak 
of the minister, fallen from the height of power, undone and 
ruined. I speak of Sejanus, sixteen years in the meridian of his 
glory. During that time, a Satrius Secundus and a Pomponius 
commanded our respect. And if his freedmen, or the porter at 
his gate, condescended to be gracious, we considered it as the 
highest honour. But to come to the point: Shall this be the des 
fence of all who followed the fortunes of Sejanus? By no means, 
conscript fathers; draw the line yourselves; let the enemics of 
the commonwealth, and the conspirators against the prince, be 
delivered up to public justice; but let the offices of friendship res 
main inviolate ; and let the principle which justifics the choice 
of the prince, be at least an apology for the subject.” 

IX. The firmness of this speech, and the spirit of the man, 
who could boldly utter what others only dared to think, made such 
an impression, that the prosecutors, for their former crimes added 
to their present malignity, were cither driven into banishment, or 
condemned to death. Tiberius soon after sent an accusation against 
Sextus Vestilius, of pretorian rank, and formerly high in favour 
with Drusus, the emperor's brother. ‘Tiberius, for that reason, 
had received him with open arms, and ranked him in the number 
of his intimate friends. The crime now laid to his charge was a 
satirical piece against Caligula, for which Vestilius, the real, or 
the supposed author, was excluded from the emperor's table. In 
despair, he opened a vein, but with the trembling band of age. 
The wound was slight, and he tied it up again, in order to try 
the effect of a petition. Having received an obdurate answer, he 
once more made use of his weapon, and bled to death. 

The next prosecution was intended to make a sweep of a great 
number at once. Annius Poilio, Appius Silanus, Mamercus Scau- 
rus, and Sabinus Calvisius, were grouped together in a charge of 
violated majesty. Vinicianus was added to his father Pollio. 
They were ali men of the first rank, and some of them invested 
with the highest civil honours. The senate was struck with terror. 
Few in that assembly stood detached, either in point of friendship 
oralliance, from the persons accused, It happened that the evi- 
dence of Celsus, a tribune of the city cohorts, and one of the 
prosecutors, acquitted Appius Silanus and Calvisius. - The trial 
of Pollio, Vinicianus, and Scaurus, was put off, by order of Ti- 
berius, till he himself should think proper to attend in person, 
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In the meantime, some pointed expressions in his letter plainly 
shewed that Scaurus was the chief object of his resentment. 

X. Not even the softer sex could find a shelter from the cala- 
mity of the times. Women, it istrue, could not be charged with 
designs to overturn the government; but natural affection was 
made a crime, and the parental teat was treason. Vitia, the mo- 
ther of Fufius Geminus, wept for her son, and for that offence, 
in an advanced age she was put to death. Such were the horrible 
proceedings of the senate. Tiberius in his island was no less vine 
dictive, By his order, Vescularius Flaccus, and Julius Marinus, 
his two earliest friends, who had followed him to the isle of Rho- 
des, and still adhered to him in the isle of Caprea, were hurried: 
to execution. In the ruin of Libo, the first had been the active 
agent of the emperor; and in the plot, by which Sejanus wrought 
the downfal of Curtius Atticus, Marinus was the prineipal actor. 
The public saw, ‘vith pleasure, that the authors of destruction 
perished by their own pernicious arts. 

About this time Lucius Piso, the prefect of Rome (a), paid 
his debt to nature. He had lived his days with honour, and what 
was rare in that black period, though high in rank and authority, 
he died by mere decay. A man of principle, and never, of his 
own motion, the author of harsh or violent measures; he was 
able frequently to prevent or mitigate destructive counsels, Piso 
the censor, as already mentioned, was his father. The son lived 
to the age of fourscore, By his services in the wars of ‘I'hrace he 
obtained triumphal ornaments ; but his truest triumph, the glory 
of his character, arose from the wisdom, with which he acted as 
governor of Rome, tempering, with wonderful address, the rigour 
of an office, odious on account of its novelty, and rendered, by 
its duration, a galling yoke to the people. 

XI. The origin of this institution may be traced in the early 
ages of Rome. While the monarchy continued, and afterwards 
under the consular government, that the city might not be left, 
during the absence of the king or consuls, in a state of anarchy, 
a civil magistrate was invested with the whole executive authority. 
By Romulus, we are told, Romulius Denter was appointed; Numa 
Marcius, by Tullus Hostilius; and Spurius Lucretius (a), by 
Tarquin the Proud. That precedent was followed by the consuls ; 
and, even at this day, we find an image of the custom in the tem- 
porary magistrate, who, during the Latin festivals discharges the 
functions of the consul. In the time of the civil wars, Augustug 
delegated the supreme authority, both at Rome and throughout 
Ttaly, to Cilnius Meecenas. a Roman knieht. When the success 
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of his arms made him master of the empire, finding an unwieldy 
government on his hands, and a slow and feeble remedy from the 
laws, he chose a person of consular rank, to restrain, by speedy 
justice, the slaves within due bounds, and to controul the licen- 
tious spirit of the citizens, ever turbulent, and, if not overawed, 
prone to innovation. The first that rose to this important post was. 
Messala Corvinus, who found himsclf unequal to the task, and 
resigned in a few days. ‘Taurus Statilius succeeded, and, net- 
withstanding his advanced age, acquitted himself with honeur 
and ability. Lucius Piso was the next in office. During a series 
of twenty years, he discharged the duties of that difficult station 
with such an even tenor, and such constant dignity, that, by a 
decree of the senate, he was honoured with a public funeral. 
XIL. A report relating toa book of the Sybils (a), was pre- 
sented to the senate by Quinctilianus, a tribune of the people. 
Caninius Gallus, who was of the college of fifteen, considered 
this book as the undoubted coinposition of the Cumiwan prophe- 
tess; and, as such, desired that, by a decree, it might be enrolled 
in the proper archives. The question was put, and carried (6) 
without opposition. ‘Tiberius, by letter, condemned the whole 
proceeding. ‘he youth of Quinctilianus, he admitted, might be 
an apology for his ignorance of ancient customs; but he observed, 
and not without asperity, that it i] became a man like Gallus, 
versed in the science of laws and religious ceremonies, to adopt 
the performance of an uncertain author, without having first ob- 
tained the sanction of the quindecemviral college, and without so 
much as reading it, as had been the practice, at a meeting of the 
pontitts. Besides this, the vote was passed by surprise in a thin 
meeting of the senate. Ile added further, that since the world 
abounded with spurious productions, falsely ascribed to the vene- 
rable name of the ancient Sybil, it had been the wisdom of Au- 
gustus (c) to lix a stated day, ou or before which all papers of 
the kind were to be deposited with the praetors, and none, after 
the limited time, to remain in private hands. For this regulation 
there was au ancient precedent. * After the social war, when the 
Capitol was destroyed by fire, diligent search was made at Samos, 
at Ilium, at Erythra, in Africa, Sicily, and all the Reman colo- 
nies, in order to collect the Sybilline verses, whether the produc- 
tion of a single prophetess, or of a greater number ; and the 
sacerdotal order had directions, as far as human sagacity could 
distinguish, to separate the fictitious from the genuine composi- 
tion. In consequence of this letter, the book im question was re- 
ferred to the college of fifteen, called the QuinpECEMYIR4I. 
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XII. During the same consulship, the distress occasioned by 
a dearth of corn, well nigh excited a popular insurrection. For 
several days the clamour in the theatre was outrageous beyond all 
former example. Tiberius wrote to the senate, and, in terms of 
keen reproach, censured the inactivity of the magistrates, who 
suffered the mutinous spirit of the populace to rage without con- 
troul; he stated the quantity of grain imported annually by his 
orders, and the provinces from which he drew his supplies, far 
exceeding the importation formerly made by Augustus. To re+ 
store the public tranquillity, the senate passed a decree in the 
style and spirit of the old republic. The consuls followed it with 
an edict of equal rigour. ‘I'he emperor took no part in the busi- 
ness ; but his silence gained him no popularity : he flattered him- 
self with hopes that it would pass for the moderation of a republi- 
can prince; but it was deemed the sullen pride of a tyrant. 

XIV. Towards the end of the year, three Roman knights, by 
name, Geminius, Celsus, and Pompeius, were charged with a con- 
spiracy, and condemned to suffer, Geminius had been a man of 
pleasure, and great prodigality. His taste for expence and luxury 
recommended him to the friendship of Sejanus, but a friendshp 
mierely convivial, leading to no serious connection. Junius Celsus, 
at that time one of the tribunes, as he lay fettered in prison, con- 
trived to lengthen out his chain, so as to wind it round his neck, 
and strangle himself. 

About the same time, Rubrius Fabatus, who had fled from the 
city, with intent to seek among the Parthians a refuge from the 
disasters of the time, was apprehended by a centurion, near the 
streights of Sicily, and brought back to Rome. Being questioned, 
he was not able, with any colour of probability, to account for his 
sudden departure on so long a journey. He escaped, however, 
though not by an act of clemency. He continued to live in safety, 
not pardoned, but forgotten. 

XV. Servius Galba and Lucius Sylla were the next consuls, 
Tiberius saw his (a) grand-daughters in the season of life, that 
made it proper to dispose of them in marriage. On that subject 
he had deliberated for some time. His choice, at length, fixed on: 
Lucius Cassius and Marcus Vinicius. Vinicius was born-at a 
small municipal town, known by the name of Cares. His father 
and grandfather were of consular rank; but the family, before. 
their time, never rose higher than the equestrian order. Their 
descendant united to his amiable manners a vein of pleasing elo-. 
quence. Cassius was born at Rome, of a plebeian, but respected 
family. He was educated under the strict tuition of his father,- 
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but succeeded more through happiness than care and industry, To 
these two the daughters of Germanicus were given in marriage ; 
Drusilla to Cassius, and Julia to Vinicius. ‘Tiberius, in his letters 
to the senate, made honourable mention of the young men, but in 
the style of reserve. He touched on his long absence from the 
capital, and, after glossing it over with vague and frivolous reasons, 
talked in a more serious tone of the weight of government, and 
the animosities which he was obliged to encounter. He desired 
that Macro, prefect of the pretorian guards, with a small num. 
ber of tribunes and centurions, might have directions to guard his 
person, as oftcn as he should attend the senate. A decree was 
passed in the amplest form, according to his desire, without limi- 
tation of rank or number, Tiberius, notwithstanding, never ap 
peared in the assembly of the fathers, nor even entered the walls 
of Rome. He made feigned approaches, still retreating through 
devious roads, suspecting the people, and flying from his country, 
XVI. The practice of usury was a grievance that distressed the 
whole community, Against such as sought to increase their 
wealth by placing out money (a) at exorbitant interest, actions 
were commenced. The money-lenders were accused under a 
law enacted by Julius Cisar, whereby the terms of lending on 
land-security, throughout Italy, were defined and settled; a wise 
and salutary law, but fallen into disuse, the public good, as is too 
often the case, giving way to private advantage. Usury, it must 
be admitted, was an early cauker of the commonwealth, the fre- 
quent cause of tumult and sedition. Lews were made to repress 
the mischief, while vet the manners were pure and uncorrupted, 
In the first ages of the commonwealth, intcrest of money was ar= 
bitrary, depending on the will and pleasure of the opulent ; but, 
by a law of the twelve tables, it was reduced to one for the hun 
dred. More was declared illegal. In process of time a new regu- 
lation, proposed by the tribunes, lowered it to one half; and, fi- 
nally, it was abolished altogether. It began however to revive, 
and, to suppress its growth, ncw sanctions were established by the 
authority of the people: but fraud found new expedients, often 
checked, and as often re-appearing in different shapes, In the 
feign of ‘Tiberius, at the point of time now in question, the com- 
plaint was brought before Gracchus the praetor, who was empow- 
ered, by virtue of his otlice, to hear and determine. That magis- 
trate, however, seeing numbers involved in the question, submitted 
the whole to the consideration of the senate. In that order few 
were exempt from the general vice. Alarmed for themselves, and 
wishing to obtain a general immunity, the fathers referred the 
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business to the emperor. Tiberius complied with their request. 
A year and six months were granted, that men in that time might 
adjust and settle their accounts, according to law. 

XVIL The want of current money brought on a new scene of 
distress, Creditors pressed to have their accounts balanced, and 
judgment was signed against such as stood indebted. Their 
effects were sold, and all the specie was either carried to the pub- 
lic treasury, or swallowed up in the coffers of the prince. To 
alleviate this inconvenience, the senate ordered, by a decree, that 
two-thirds of each man’s debt should be secured on lands in Italy. 
But still the creditors claimed the whole of their demand, and the 
debtor, by consequence, was reduced to the brink of ruin. He 
wished to save his honour; the necessity pressed ; meetings were 
held, supplications were tried, but the law took its course. The 
tribunal of the prator resounded with complaints, and noise, and 
lamentations. ‘The project of obliging the debtor to sell his lands, 
and the creditors to purchase, instead of healing the mischief, made 
it worse. ‘The usurcrs lay in wait to buy at. a reduced price, and, 
for that purpose, hoarded up their money. ‘The value of lands 
sunk in proportion to the number of estates on sale, and the debtor 
was leit without resource. Whole families were ruined; their 
credit was destroyed, and every prospect vanished. ‘Tiberius in- 
terposed with seasonable relief. He opened a fund of one hun- 
dred thousand great sesterces, as a public Joan, for three years, 
free from interest, on condition that the borrower, for the secu- 
rity of the state, should mortgage lands of double the value. By 
this salutary aid public credit was revived. The money, which ° 
had lain in private hands, began to circulate ; and the order of the 
senate, directing the sale of land-property, fell into disuse. Like 
most plans of reformation, it was embraced at first with ardour ; 
but the novelty ecased, and the scheme ended in nothing. 

XVIII. The rage of prosecutions, from which Rome had an 
interval of rest, broke out again with collected fury. ‘The first 
that suffered was Confidius Proculus, on a charge of violated ma- 
jesty. ‘On his birth-day, while he was celebrating that annual 
festival, he was seized, in the moment of joy, and conducted to 
the senate-house, where he was tried, condemned, and hurried 
away to execution, His sister, Sancia, was interdicted from fire 
and water. ‘lhe prosecutor, who appeared against her, was Quin- 
tus Pomponius, a fierce and turbulent spirit, ‘T'o curry favour 
with the prince, and thereby save his brother, Pomponius Se- 
cundus, was the pretence with which this man endeavoured to 
palliate his iniquity. The senate proceeded next against Pompeia 
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Macrina. She was condemned to banishment. Her husband, 
Argolicus, and Lacv, her father-in-law, both of distinguished rank 
in Achaia, had, before this time, fallen victims to the cruelty of 
Tiberius, Macrina’s father, an illustrious Roman knight, and 
her brother, who was of pretorian rank, to avoid a similar sen- 
tence, put an end to their lives. The crime alleged against them 
was, that their ancestor, Theophanes of Mitylene, had been the 
confidential friend of Pompey the Great; and that divine honours 
were paid to the memory of Theophanes by the flattering genius 
of the Greek nation. 

XIX. Sextus Marius, who held the largest possessions in Spain, 
was the next victim. Incest with his own daughter was the im- 
puted crime: he was precipitated down the Tarpeian rock. That 
the avarice of Tiberius was the motive for this act of violence, 
was seen beyond the possibility of a doubt, when the gold-mines 
of the unfortunate Spaniard, which were forfeited to the public, 
were known to be seized by the emperor for his own use. He 
was now so far plunged in blood, that executions served only to 
whet. his cruelty. At one blow, he ordered all, who were de- © 
tained in prison for their supposed connection with Sejanus, to be 
put to instant death. A dreadful carnage followed: neither sex 
nor age was spared ; the noble and ignoble perished without dis- 
tinction ; dead bodies in mangled heaps, or scattered up and down, 
presented a tragic spectacle. Neither friend, nor relation, dared 
to approach: none were permitted to sooth the pangs of death, 
to weep over the deceased, or to bid the last farewel. Guards 
were stationed to watch the looks of afflicted friends, and to catch 
intelligence from their tears, till, at length, the putrid bodies were 
thrown into the Tiber, to drive at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. Some were carried away by the current; others were 
thrown on shore: but to burn or bury them was allowed to no 
man. All were struck with terror, and the last office of humanity 
was suppressed. Cruelty went on increasing, and every sentiment 
of the heart was smothered in silence. 

XX. About this time, Caligula, who paid close attendance on 
his grandfather in the isle of Capree, was married to Claudia (a), 
the daughter of Marcus Silanus. This young prince had the art to 
conceal, under the veilof modesty, the most detestable of human 
characters. Neither the condemnation of his mother, nor the 
banishment of his brother, could extort from him one word of 
compassion. He studied the humours of Tiberius; he watched 
the whim of the day, and set his features accordingly, in dress 
and language the mimic of his grandfather. Hence the shrewd 
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remark of Passienus, the famous orator; ‘ There never wasa bet- 
tcr slave, nor a more detestable master.” A prophetic expression 
that fell from Tiberius concerning Galba, who was this year in 
the office of consul, may not unaptly be inserted in this place. 
Having called him to an audience, in order to penetrate his in- 
most thoughts, he tried him on various topics, and, at length, told 
him in Greek, “« You too, Galba, ata future day, will havea taste 
of sovereign power ;” alluding to his elevation late in life, and the 
shortness of his reign. To look into the seeds of time was the 
early study of Tiberius, In the isle of Rhodes, judicial astrology 
was his favourite pursuit. In the acquisition of that science, he 
there employed his leisure, under Thrasullus, whose abilities he 
tried in the following manner. 

XXI. Whenever he chose to consult an astrologer, he retired 
with him to the top of the house, attended by a single freedman, 
selected for the purpose, illiterate, but of great bodily strength. 
This man conducted the soothsayer, whose talents were to be 
tried, along the ridge of the cliff, on which the mansion stood; 
and as he returfed, if the emperor suspected fraud, or vain affec- 
tation of knowledge, he threw the impostor headlong into the 
sea. Tiberius was, by these means, left at ease, and no witness 
survived to tell the story. Thrasullus was put to the same test. 
Being led along the precipice, he answered a number of questions ; 
and not only promised imperial splendor to Tiberius, but opened 
a scene of future events, in a manner that filled his imagination 
with astonishment. Tiberius desired to know, “ whether he had 
cast his own nativity ? Could he foresee what was to happen in 
the course of the year? nay, on that very day?” Thrasullus con- 
sulted the position of the heavens, and the aspect of the planets: 
he was struck with fear; he paused; he hesitated; he sunk into 
profound meditation ; terror and amazement shook his frame. 
Breaking silence at last, “I perceive,” he said, “ the crisis of my 
fate ; this very moment may be my last.” Tiberius clasped him 
in his arms, congratulating him both on his knowledge, and his 
escape from danger. From that moment, he considered the pre- 
dictions of Thrasullus as the oracles of truth, and the astrologer 
was ranked in the number of the prince’s confidential friends. 

XXII. When I reflect on this fact, and others of a similar na- 
ture, I find my judgment so much on the balance, that, whether 
human affairs are governed (a) by fate and immutable necessity, 
or left to the wild rotation of chance Iam not able to decide. 
Among the philosophers of antiquity, and the followers oftheir 
different sects among the moderns, two opposite opinions have 
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prevailed. According to the system of one party, “ in all that 
relates to man, his formation, his progress, and his end, the gods 
have no concer; and by consequence, calamity is often the good 
man’s portion, while vice enjoys the pleasures and advantages of 
the world.” In opposition to this hypothesis, another school 
maintains, “ that the immutable law of fate is “ perfectly consis- 
tent with the events of the moral world: that law,” they tell us, 
“ does not depend on the course of wandering planets, but is fixed 
in the first principles of things, supported and preserved by a 
chain of natural causes. Man, notwithstanding, is left at liberty 
to choose his sphere of action ; but the choice once made, the con- 
sequences follow ina regular course, fixed, certain, and inevitable.” 
By this sect we are further taught, “that good and evil are not 
always what vulgar error has so defined ; on the contrary, many, 
whom we see struggling with adversity, are yet perfectly happy 
‘while others, in all the pride and affluence of fortune, are truly 
wretched. The former, by their fortitude, tower above the ills of 
life; and the latter, by their indiscretion, poison their own felicity.” 

Sublime as this theory may be, there is still a third opinion, 
which has taken root in the human mind, and cannot be eradicated, 
According to this doctrine, the colour of our lives is fixed in the 
first moment of our existence; and, though what is foretold, and 
the events that follow, may often vary, the fallacy is not to be im- 
puted to the art itself, but to the vanity of pretenders toa science, 
respected by antiquity, and in modern times established by un- 
doubted proof. In fact, the reign of Nero was foretold by the son 
of this very Thrasullus: but this, to avoid a long digression, shall 
be reserved for its proper place (6 ). 

XXIII. During the same consulship, the death of Asinius Gal- 
lus (@,) became publicly known. That he died by famine, no man 
doubted ; but whether through compulsion, or wilful abstinence, 
is uncertain. Application was made for leave to perform his fus 
neral obsequies; nor did Tiberius blush to grant as a favour, what 
was the common right of man. He regretted, however, that a 
criminal, before he could be convicted in his presence, had escaped. 
the hand of justice; as if in three years, since the charge was laid, 
there was not sufficient time to proceed against a man of consular 
tank, and the father of consuls. 

The death of Drusus (6) followed. By order of Tiberius he 
was to be starved to death, By chewing the weeds that served 
for his bed, the unhappy prince lingered nine days in misery. At 
the:time when Macro received his orders te act with vigour against 
Sejanus, Tiberius, as some writers assert, gave directions, if that 
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desperate minister had recourse to arms, that Drusus, then con- 
fined in the palace, should be produced to the people, and pro- 
claimed emperor. In consequence of this report, an opinion pre- 
vailed, that the prince was on the point of being reconciled to his 
grandson and his daughter-in-law. But to relent was not in the 
temper of Tiberius : he was supposed to be mercifully inclined, 
and he chose rather to display his cruelty. 

XXIV. The death of Drusus was not sufficient to satisfy the 
vengeance of Tiberius. He persecuted the memory of the prince 
with unextinguished hatred; he imputed to him unnatural pas« 
sions, and represented him as a person who had not only lost all 
family affection, but, being possessed of an aspiring genius, was 
actually employed in concerting measures to overturn the govern- 
ment. He ordered a day-book to be read before the fathers, in 
which the words and actions. of Drusus were carefully recorded, 

~ In the annals of history is there any thing to match this black, 
this horrible inquisition? For a length of time spies of state were 
appointed to keep a register of words, to interpret looks, and note 
the groans that issued from the heart. That the granfather could 
countenance a plot so black and detestable; that he could listen 
to the whispered tale; read a clandestine journal, and not only 
read it in secret, but produce it in the face of day ; appears too 
atrocious to be believed, if the fact was not authenticated by the 
jetters of Actius the centurion, and Didymus the freedman. In 
the narrative left by those men, we find the names of the slaves 
employed about the prince's person. One struck him, as he came 
forth from his chamber: another overpowered with him terror 
and dismay. 

The centurion, as if brutality were a merit, boasts of his savage 
expressions. He relates the words of the prince, in the last ebb 
‘of life, spoken against Tiberius, at first, perhaps, in a feigned de- 
lirium, but when his end drew near, in a tone of solemn impre-~ 
cation, imploring the gods, that he, who imbrued his hands in the 
blood of his daughter-in-law ; who murdered his nephew ; who 
destroyed his grand-children, and in his own family laid a scene 
of slaughter; might not escape the punishment due to his crimes. 
“ Reserve him,” he said, “ reserve him, gods! for your own just 
vengeance: let him fail a terrible example to the present age, and 
to all posterity.” The fathers, affecting to shudder at impreca- 
tions so eager and emphatic, interrupted the reading; but they 
felt the impression at their hearts. With horror and astonishment 
they beheld a tyrant, who, with close hypocrisy, had hitherto 
‘concealed his crimes. but was now.so hardened that withaut 
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shame or remorse, he could throw open prison-walis, and shew 
his grandson under the centurion’s lash, exposed to common ruf> 
fians, and, in the agony of famine, begging a wretched pittance to 
support expiring nature, but begging it in vain. 

XXV. The grief occasioned by the melancholy death of Dru- 
sus had not subsided, when the public (a J received another shock 
from the tragic end of Agrippina. The fall of Sejanus afforded a 
gleam of hope, which, it may be conjectured, helped to support 
ber spirits for some time; but when she saw no alteration of mea- 
sures, worn out and tired of life, she resolved to close the scene. 
Her death was said to be voluntary ; butif it be true that all nou- 
rishment was withheld from her, it is evident that an artful tale 
was fabricated, to give the appearance of suicide to a cruel and 
barbarous murder. ven after her decease, Tiberius continued 
still implacable. He loaded her memory with the foulest impu- 
tations; he charged her with incontinence; he pronounced Asi- 
nius Gallus her adulterer; and when she lost her paramour, life, 
he said, was no longer worth her care. But the character of Agrip- 
pina was invulnerable. It is true, that a mind like hers could not 
brook an equal. Ambition was her ruling passion; and in her 
views of grandeur the soft desires of her sex were lost. Tiberius 
added, as a circumstance worthy of being recorded, that she died 
on the anniversary of the day that freed the world from Sejanus 
two years before. That she was not strangled and thrown into the 
common charnel-house, he thought fit to celebrate as an act of cle- 
mency. The senate thanked him for that tender indulgence, 
and ordained, by a decree, that the fifteenth before the calends of 
November (the day on which Sejanus and Agrippina both ex- 
pired) should be observed as a solemn festival, with annual offer- 
ings on the altar of Jupiter. 

AXVI. Soon after these transactions, Cocceius Nerva (a), the 
constant companion of the prince, a man distinguished by his 
knowledge of laws, both human and divine, possessing a splendid 
fortune, and still in the vigour of health, grew weary of life, and 
formed a resolution to lay the burthen down. ‘Tiberius, on the 
first intelligence, paid him a visit; he entered into close conver- 
sation; he desired to know his motives; he expostulated, tried 
the force of entreaty, and declared, without reserve, that if a man, 
so high in favour, without any apparent reason, put an end to his 
life, it would be a stab to the emperor's peace of mind, and a stain 
indelible to his reputation. Nerva declined the subject. He per- 
‘sisted in wilful abstinence, and shortly after closed his days. 
From those who best knew his character and way of thinking, we 
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learn the reasons of his conduct. He saw the cloud that was ready 
to burst on the commonwealth, and struck, at once, with fear and 
indignation, he resolved, while yet his honour was unblemished, 
to escape with glory from the horrors of the time, 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the death of Agrippina drew af- 
ter it the ruin of Plancina, She was formerly the wife of Cneius 
Piso. The reader will remember the savage joy, with which she 
heard of the death of Germanicus. When her husband perished, 
the influence of Livia, and still more, the enmity of Agrippina, 
skreened her from the punishment due to her crimes. But court 
favour and private animosity were at an end, and justice took its 
course. The charge against her was founded on facts of public 
notoriety. In despair she laid violent hands on herself, and suf- 
fered, at last, the slow, but just reward of a flagitious life. 

XXVIL. Amidst the tragic events that covered the city of Rome 
with one general face of mourning, a new cause of discoutent 
arose from the marriage of Julia (the daughter of Drusus (a J, and 
lately the wife of Nero) with Rubellius Blandus, whose grandfa- 
ther, a native of Tibur, and never of higher distinction than the 
equestrian rank, was fresh in the memory of men still living. 
‘Towards the end of the year, the funeral of Zlius Lamia was ce- 
lebrated with all the honours of the censorian order. He had 
been for some time the nominal governor of Syria, and having re- 
signed that imaginary title, was made prefect of Rome.  Illustri 
ous by his birth, he lived to a vigorous old age; and, not being 
suffered to proceed to the province of Syria, he derived from that 
very restraint additional dignity (6). The death of Pomponius 
Flaccus (¢), proprator of Syria, which happened soon after the 
decease of Lamia, produced a letter from ‘Tiberius to the senate, 
remonstrating, that officers of rank, who by their talents were fit 
to be at the head of armies, declined the service; and, by conse- 
quence, the emperor was reduced to the necessity of requesting, 
that the fathers would use their influence, to induce men of con- 
sular rank to undertake the office. He forgot, however, that ten 
years before, Arruntius was appointed to the government of Spain, 
but during the whole time, never permitted to leave the city. 

In the course of this year died Manius Lepidus (d), whose 
wisdom and moderation have been already mentioned. To say 
any thing of the nobility of his birth were superfluous, since it is 
well known, that the house of the Emilii, from whom he derived 
his pedicree, produced a race of eminent citizens. If any of the 
family degenerated from the virtue of their ancestors, they contix 
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nued, notwithstanding, to support the splendour of an ancient 
and illustrious race, 

XXVIII. Paulus Fabius and Lucius Vitellius (2) succeeded 
to the consulship. In the course of the year, the miraculous bird, 
known to the world by the name of the phcenix (4 J, after disap- 
pearing for a series of ages, revisited Egypt. A phenomenon so 
very extraordinary could not fail to produce abundance of curious 
speculation. The learning of F.gypt was displayed, and Greece 
exhausted her ingenuity. The facts, about which there seems to 
be a concurrence of opinions, with other circumstances, in their 
nature doubtful, yet worthy of notice, will not be unwelcome to 
the reader. 

That the pheenix is sacred to the sun, and differs from the rest 
of the feathered species, in the form of its head, and the tincture 
of its plumage, are points settled by the naturalists. Of its longe- 
vity, the accounts are various. ‘The common persuasion is, that 
it lives five hundred years, though by some writers the date is ex- 
tended to fourteen hundred and sixty-one. ‘The several zras, 
when the phoenix has been seen, are fixed by tradition. The first, 
we are told, was in the reign of Sesostris (c); the second, in that 
of Amasis; and in the period when Ptolemy, the third of the Ma- 
cedonian race, was seated on the throne of Egypt, another pha 
nix directed his flight towards Heliopolis, attended by a groupe 
of various birds, all attracted by the novelty, and gazing with 
wonder at so beautiful an appearance. For the truth of this ac» 
count, we do not presume to answer. The facts lie too remote; 
and, covered as they are with the mists of antiquity, all further 
argument is suspended. 

From the reign of Ptolemy to Tiberius, the intermediate space 
is not quite two hundred and fifty years. From that circumstance 
it has been inferred by many that the last phoenix was neither of 
the geniune kind, nor came from the woods of Arabia. ‘The in- 
stinctive qualities of the species were not observed to direct ita 
motions. It is the genius, we are told, of the true pheenix, when 
its course of years is finished, and the approach of death is felt, 
to build a nest in its native clime, and there deposit the principles 
of life, from which a new progeny arises. The first care of the 
young bird, as soon as fledged, and able to trust to its wings, is to 
perform the obsequies of his father. But this duty is not under- 
taken rashly. He collects a quantity of myrrh, and, to try his 
strength, makes frequent excursions with a load on his back. 
When he has made his experiment through a long tract of air, and 
gains sufficient confidence in his awn vieour he takes nn the hade 
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of his father, and flies with it to the altar of the sun, where 
he leaves it to be consumed in flames of fragrance. Such is the 
account of this extraordinary bird. It has, no doubt, a mixture 
of fable; but that the phcenix, from time to time, appears in 
Z.gypt, seems to be a fact sufficiently ascertained. 

X XIX. Rome continued to stream with the blood of eminent 
citizens. Pomponius Labeo, who had been, as already mentioned, 
governor of Mysia, opened his veins and bled todeath. His wife 
Paxwa had the spirit to follow his example. Suicide was the only 
refuge from the hand of the executioner. Those who waited for 
the sentence of the law, incurred a forfeiture, and were, besides, 
deprived of the rites of sepulture ; while to such as died by their 
own hand, funeral ceremonies were allowed, aud their wills were 
valid. Such was the reward of dispatch! (a). Seif-destruction 
was made the interest of mankind. On the subject of Labeo’s 
death, Tiberins wrote to the senate. He observed, “ that in an- 
cient times, when all ties of friendship were to be dissolved, it 
was the custom to give notice to the discarded party, that his visits 
were no longer agreeable. In that manner he had acted with La~ 
beo ; all connection was atan end. But that unhappy man, find- 
ing himself charged with the iniquity of his government, and 
pressed by the weight of other crimes, made a shew of injured 
innocence, with intent to throw the odium of his death on the 
emperor. The example was fatal to his wife. She took the alarm, 
and perished with her husband. She might have quelled her fears ; 
for, though her guilt was manifest, she might have lived in safety.” 

A new prosecution was commenced against Mamercus Scaurus 
(b/), a distinguished senator, famous as well for his eloquence as 
the nobility of his birth, but a libertine in his conduct. He had 
been connected with Sejanus, but on that account no danger 
threatened him. The enmity of Macro, who practised the wiles 
of Sejanus, but with deeper policy, was the cause of his ruin. A 
tragedy, written by Scaurus, was the ground of the charge. Some 
lines were cited from the piece, and, by a strained construction, 
said to point obliquely at Tiberius, But to make sure work, Ser- 
vilius and Cornelius, two informers by profession, accused him of 
adultery with the younger Livia (c), and of secret practices in 
the magic art. Scaurus, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Ami- 
li, from whom he was descended, resolved not to linger 
for a public sentence. His wife Sextitia exhorted him to an 


act of bravery, and died herself, with the courage which she 
reroammendad 
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XXX. Amidst these acts of violence, the informers, in their 
turn, were abandoned to their fate. Servilius and Cornelius, who, 
by their conduct to Scaurus, had brought on themselves the pub- 
lic detestation, were charged with taking a bribe, to compound a 
prosecution commenced by themselves against Varius Ligur. 
They were both interdicted from fire and water, and transported 
to the islands, A similar fate attended Abudius Rufo. This man 
had discharged the office of edile, and also served, at the head of 
a legion, under Lentulus Gietulicus, He turned informer against 
his commanding officer, alleging that he had projected a match h,be- 
tween his daughter and one of the sons of Sejanus. He comistrue 
ed this into a crime, and, for the attempt, was banished from 
Rome. © At the time when this prosecution was set on foot, Ge- 
tulicus commanded the legions in Upper Germany. Distinguished 
by his clemency, and without rigour maintaining military disci- 
pline, he was the idol of the soldiers. By his interest with his 
father-in-law, Lucius Apronius, he was also high in credit with 
the other army, which was stationed at a small distance. In this 
situation it is said, not without probability, that he had the cou- 
rage to dispatch a letter to Tiberius, to the following effect : “ The 
proposed alliance with Sejanus did not originate with himself: the 
emperor had recommended it. The meanes}citizen js liable to 
error no less than the prince. T'o mistake with impunity cannot 
be the prerogative of the emperor, and, at the same time, a crime 
in others. Tor himself, his fidelity remained inviolate, and if no 
snare was laid for his ruin, nothing could shake his principles. 
Should a successor be sent to supersede him in the command, he 
should understand it as the prologue to a sentence of condemna- 
tion. But there were conditions, on which something like a treaty 
between both parties might be settled: he desired to remain un- 
molested in the government of the province, and Tiberius might 
give the law to the rest of the Roman world.” Incredible as this 
anecdote may appear, it gains an air of authenticity, when it is 
considered, that, of all the favourites of Sejanus, Getulicus was 
the only person who had the secret to preserve his life, aud live 
in the good graces of the prince. The truth is, Tiberius knew 
that he had incurred the public hatred. Worn out with age and 
infirmities, he was wise enough to reflect, that fame aud the opi- 
nion of mankind, rather than the exercise of power, must for the 
future be the pillars of his government. 

XXXI_. In the consulship of Caius Cestius (a) and Marcus Ser- 
vilius, a deputation from the Parthian nobility, without the con» 
currence or privity of Artabanus, their king, arrived at Rome. 
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While the arms of Germanicus filled the east with terror, that 
monarch continued to adhere with good faith to the Romans, and 
to rule his own dominions with equity and moderation. He broke 
out afterwards with open violence; to Rome, proud and arro- 
gant; to his people, fierce and unrelenting. The prosperous events 
of war with the neighbouring nations inspired him with the pride 
and insolence of victory. He saw Tiberius in the decline of life, 
a feeble prince (}), disarmed, and powerless. Armenia was the 
object of his ambition. Artaxias (c ), king of the country, was 
no sooner dead, than he placed his eldest son, Arsaces, on the va- 
cant throne. His arrogance did not stop there. By his ambassa~ 
dors he demanded, in haughty and imperious terms, immediate 
restitution of the treasures left by Vonones (d) in Syria and Ci- 
licia. He laid claim, besides, to all the territories, formerly be- 
longing to the Persians and Macedonians, He added, in a style 
of vain-glory, that whatever was possessed by Cyrus, and after- 
wards by Alexander, was his undoubted right, and he was deter- 
mined to recover the same by force of arms. 

The Parthians, in the mean time, by the advice of Sinnaces, a 
man of great opulence and noble birth, sent their secret embassy 
to Rome. ‘The measure was supported by Abdus, (¢/, the eu- 
nuch, Inthe castern nations the loss of manhood is no degradation : 
on the contrary, it leads to power and preferment. With those 
two leading chiefs the grandees of Parthia entered into a conspi- 
racy. But still to wear the regal diadem, one only of the race of 
the Arsacides could be found. The greatest part of that family 
was cut off by Artabanus, and the survivors were too young to 
govern. The Parthians, therefore, desired that Tiberius would 
send Phraates (f), son of the king of that name, to mount the 
throne of his ancestors. That title and the sanction of Rome 
would be sufficient. Let a prince of the house of Arsaces, under 
the protection of Tiberius, shew himself on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and nothing more was necessaey ; a revolution would be 
the certain consequence. 

XXXIL The enterprise was agrecable to the wishes of Tibe- 

_tius. He dispatched Phraates, enriched with presents, and every 
mark of splendour suited to the royal dignity. But still it was 
his fixed plan not to depart from his former resolution to work by 
stratagem, and, if possible, to avoid a war. The secret transpired 
at the Parthian court. Artabanus was thrown into a state of vio- 
lent perplexity. Revenge and fear took possession of him by turns. 
In the idea of an eastern monarch, indecision is the mark of a ser- 
yilemind. Vigour and sudden enterprise arc attributes of the royal 
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character. In the present juncture, those notions gave way, and 
his interest conquered prejudices. He invited Abdus to a ban- 
quet, and, by a slow poison, rendered him unfit for action. With 
Sinnaces he thought it best to dissemble. He loaded him with 
presents, and by employing him in state affairs, left him no lei- 
sure for clandestine machinations. Meanwhile Phraates arrived 
in Syria. Willing to conform to the customs of the east, he threw 
off the dress and manners of the Romans. The transition, how- 
ever, was too violent ; and his constitution proving unequal to so 
sudden a change, he was carried off by a fit of illness, Tiberius 
was unwilling to relinquish a measure which he had once approv~ 
ed. He named Tiridates, descended from the same stock with 
Phraates, as a fit rival to contend with Artabanus. 

In order to recover the kingdom of Armenia, he entered into an 
alliance with Mithridates, a prince of the Iberiau line, having be- 
forehand contrived to reconcile him to his brother Pharasmanes, 
then the reigning monarch of Iberia, An important scene 
was now opening in the east. To conduct the whole, Tiberius 
gave the command to Lucius Vitellius (a). The character of 
this officer is well known. He shewed himself in his true colours 
to the people of Rome, insomuch that his memory is beld in de~ 
testation. In the east, however, his conduct was irreproachable. 
He acted in the province with the integrity of an ancient Roman. 
After his return he renounced that character altogether, a ready 
apostate from every virtue. His dread of Caligula, and his inti- 
macy with Claudius, transformed him into an abject slave. He is 
now remembered as a model of the vilest adulation. What was 
praise-worthy in the beginning of his days, changed to infamy 
in his riper years. The virtues of youth gave way to the vices 
of age. 

XXXIII. Mithridates was the first of the petty kings of Asia, 
who took a decisive part. He drew his brother Pharasinanes into 
the league, and engaged that monarch to employ both force and 
stratagem to promote the enterprise. By their agents they bribed 
the servants of Arsaces to end their master’s life by poison, The 
Iberians, in the mean time, entered Armenia with a numerous 
army, and took possession of the city of Artaxata. On the first 
intelligence Artabanus dispatched his son Orodes, at the head of 
the Parthian forces, to oppose the enemy, and, in the mean time, 
sent out his officers to negotiate for a body of auxiliaries. Pha- 
rasmenes, on ‘his part, spared no pains to reinforce his army. He 
engaged the Albanians in his service. He listed the Sarmatians; 
but a part of that people, called the Sceptucians, were willing, 
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according to the custom of the nation, to be hired, by any of the 
powers at war, the ready mercenaries in every quarrel. They 
were at that time actually éngaged‘on both sides, and of course’ 
divided against themselves. The Iberians, having secured the 
defiles and narrow passes of the country, poured down from the 
Caspian mountains a large body of their Sarmatian auxiliaries, 
and soon over-rin all Aimenia. The Parthians were not able 
to advance. The enemy was in force at every post, one only road 
excepted, and that, extending between the Caspian sea and the 
mountains of Albania, was impassable in the summer months. 
In that season of the year the Etesian (a) winds blow constantly 
one way, and, driving the waves before them, lay the country 
under water. In the witter, the wind: from the south rolls 
the flood back into the deep, and leaves the country a dry and 
naked shore. 

XXXIV. While Orodes saw his succours cut off, Pharasmanes 
with augmented numbers ailvanced against him. He offered 
battle, but the enemy declined the conflict. The Iberian rode up 
to the intrenchmients; he endeavoured to provoke the enemy; he 
cut off their forage, and invested their camp. The Parthians, not 
used to brook dishonour, gathered in a body round the prince, 
and demanded the decision of the sword. Their main strength 
consisted in their cavalry. Pharasmanes added to his horse a 
large body of infantry. His own subjects, and the forces from 
Albania, dwelling chiefly in wilds and forcsts, were inured, by 
their mode of life, to labour and fatigue. If we may believe the 
account which they give of their origin, they are descended from 
the people of Thessaly, who followed Jason when that adven- 
turer, having issue by Medea, returned to Colchis, on the death 
of Hetes, to take possession of the vacant throne. Concerning 
the Greek hero, and the oracle of Phryxus (a), various traditions 
are current amongst them, For the Jast their veneration is such, 
that in their sacrifices a ram is never offered as a victim, the people 
conceiving that Phryxus was conveyed across the sea by an ani- 
mal of that species, or in a ship with that figure at the head. 
The two armies were drawn out in order of battle. Orodes, to 
animate the valour of his men, called to mind the glory of the 
eastern empire, and the tace of the Arsacides. “They were now 
to cope with a band of mercenaries, led by an Iberian chief, of 
mean extraction, ignoble, and obscure.” In the opposite army, 
Pharasmanes pressed every topic that could inflame the ardour of: 
his troops. “They were men that never yielded to the Parthian 
yoke: they fought now for conquest : the more bold the enterprise,’ 
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the greater would be their glory. If they gave ground, or turned 
their backs on the enemy, shame and ruin would pursue them. 
Look round,” he said, “‘ and view both armies. Behold on our 
side a dreadful front of war; on that of the enemy an unwarlike 
band of Medes, gay in their apparel, and glittering with gold. 
Here we have men and steel; there cowards, and booty to ree 
ward our valour.” ; 

XXXV. In the Sarmatian ranks it was not the general only 
that harangued the men. By mutual exhortations, according to 
their custom, they roused each other’s valour. ‘They resolved to res 
serve their darts, and rush on toa close engagement. The field 
of battle prescnted an attack in different forms, The Parthians,’ 
skilled alike in the onset and the retreat, endeavoured to open 
their ranks, in order to gain room for the discharge of their 
arrows. ‘The Sarmatians threw their bows aside, determined 
with their swords and pikes to decide the fortune of the day. 
In one place was seen an engagement of the cavalry; they ad- 
vanced to the charge; they wheeled about; they charged with 
sudden velocity. In another quarter the infantry fought hand 
to hand, and buckler to buckler. They attacked, and were re- 
pulsed; they wounded, and were wounded, The Iberians and 
Albanians grappled with the enemy; they pulled them by main 
force from their horses; they distracted them by twa different 
modes of engaging. Their cavalry rushed on, and their infantry 
stood close embodied. The two adverse generals, Orodes and 
Pharasmanes, exerted every effort. They rushed into the heat 
of action; they encouraged the brave; they rallied the broken 
ranks, and signalized themselves in every part of the field. 
Conspicuous to all, at length they knew each other. “At the 
sight, with instinctive fury, their horses at full speed, they 
rushed forward to the charge, bellowing revenge, and darting their 
javelins, Pharasmanes, with a well-directed weapon, pierced the 
helmet of Orodes; but, hurried on by the fury of his horse, he’ 
was not able to pursue his advantage. Orodes was sheltered by 
his guards, who fled to his assistance. A report that he was slain 
spread through the ranks. The spirit of the Parthians began to’ 
droop, and victory declared for the Iberians. 

XXXVI. Artabanus, to repair the loss, marched with the whole 
strength of his kingdom. The Iberians knew the course of the 
country, and by their valour gained a second victory. The Par- 
thian, notwithstanding, kept the field till such time as Vitellius 
advanced with his legions, intending, as was industriously given 
eut, to enter Mesopotamia. To ayoid a war with Rome, the Par- 
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thian king abandoned Armenia, and returned to his own domi- 
nions, From that time bis ruin may be dated. Vitellius carried 
on a correspondence with the leading men of Parthia, and, to in- 
cite them to a revolt, represented Artabanus as a king, cruel in 
time of peace, and in war disastrous tu the whole nation, Sin- 
naces, at the head, as already mentioned, of a powerful faction, 
drew to his interest his father, Abdageses, anc other malcontents, 
who were now, by the unprosperous events of war, determined 
to throw off the mask. A great number through fear, and not 
from principal, hitherto inactive, went over to the disaffected. 
Artabanus found himself deserted on every side. He had only 
one expedient left. He chose for his body-guard a band of mer- 
cenaries, men void of honour, the outcast of their country, to 
good and evil, vice and virtue, alike indifferent, and for their hire 
ready to perpetrate every crime. With these attendants the fu- 
gitive monarch sought the frontiers of Scythia. His ruined cause, 
he still hoped, would find support from the Carmanians, and the 
people of Hyrcania, with whom he was connected by ties of af- 
finity. He relied, moreover, on the fickle temper of the Parthi- 
ans. A wavering and inconstant people, always disgusted with 
the reigning prince, and, after his expulsion, prone to repent, 
might act towards himself with the same versatility, and once 
more declare in his favour, 

XXXVII. The throne being in this manner vacant, and the 
Parthians, in their rage for innovation, appearing ready to embrace 
a new master, Vitellius thought it time to fire the ambition of 
Tiridates, and, to support him in the enterprise, marched with 
the auxiliaries, and the strength of his legions, to the banks of 
the Euphrates. In order to propitiate the river-god (a), prepara- 
tions were made for a solemn sacrifice, The Roman, according 
to the rites of his country, offered a swine, a ram, and a bull: a 
horse was the victim slain by Tiridates. While they were thus. 
employed, the people of the country came in with an account that 
the Euphrates, without any fall of rain, swelled miraculously above 
its banks, and, the waves with a rapid motion turning round in 
circling eddies, the foam on the surface presented the form of a 
diadem. This was deemed a favourable omen. By others, who 
judged with more penetration, the prognostic wes scen in a diffe- 
rent light. According to their interpretation, it promised success 
at first, and a speedy reverse of fortune. In support of this opi- 
nion it was observed, that the earth and heavens hold forth uner- 
ting signals; but the omens, collected from the appearance 
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of rivers, were, like the element from which they spring, always 
uncertain, “They 3 appear and vanish in a moment. 

A bridge of boats being prepared, the whole army passed over 
the Fuuplirates, While they lay encamped, Ornospades, at the 
head of a large body of cavalry, amounting to several thousands, 
came in asan auxiliary. This man was a native of Parthia, for- 
merly banished from his country; but for his services under Tibe- 
rius, during the war in Dalmatia (4), admitted to the privileges 
of a Roman citizen. Being afterwards reconciled to his native 
prince, he rose to the first honours of the state, and was appointed 
governor of that whole region which lies between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, for that reason called Mesoporamia (cj, Sin- 
naces, in a short time after, joiued the army with a strong rein- 
forcement. Abdageses, the pillar of the party, delivered up the 
royal treasure, and the richest omaments of the crown. Vitellius 
considered the business as finished. ‘he Roman eagles appeared 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and more was unnecessary, He 
gave his best advice to Tiridatcs, and the authors of the revolu- 
tion, Addressing himself to the prince, “ Remember,” he said, 
“ that you are the grandson of Phraates, and that you have been 
trained up by Tiberius: let that reflection be ever present to your 
mind: it will animate you in the career of glory.” He exhorted 
the grandees of Parthia to pay obedience to their king, and due 
respect to the Roman name. By being faithful to both, they 
would at once fulfil their engagements, and maintain their ho- 
nour. Having made this arrangement, he returned with his le- 
gions into Syria. 

XXXVIEL In relating these transactions, I have thrown toge~ 
ther, in one connected series, the business of two campaigns; in 
order, by a view of Asiatic affairs, to relieve the attention of the 
reader, and give the mind some respite from domestic misery. 
From the death of Sejanus three years had elapsed, and yet nei- 
ther time nor supplications, nor even a deluge of blood, could 
soften the cruelty of Tiberius. Things that mitigate the resent- 
ment of others, made no impression on that unforgiving temper. 
Crimes of an ancient date were revived as recent facts, and charges 
without proof passed for demonstrations of guilt. The band 
of informers joined ina league against Fulcinius Trio (a). That 
citizen, knowing that his fate was determined, put an end to his 
life. In his will he spoke in the bitterest terms of Macro, and - 
the emperor's freedmen, Nor did he spare Tiberius. His under- 
standing, he said, was reduced by years and infirmity to a state 
of dotage, and his long absence was no better than banishment 
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from his country. ‘These reflections the heirs of Trio wished t to 
suppress; but Tiberius ordered the will to be read in public: 
perhaps to shew the world that he couid allow full liberty of 
thinking, and despise the censure that pointed at himself; per- 
haps, having been for many years blind to the villainy of Sejanus, 
he chose, at last, that invectives of every sort should be brought 
to light, to the end that truth, always warped by flattery, might 
reach his ear, though undisguised, and at the expence of his’ re- 
putation, About the same time dicd by bis own hand Granius 
Martianus, a member of the senate, who found himself attacked 
by Caius Gracchus on the law of violated majesty. ‘Tatius Gra- 
nius, who had served the office of pretor, was prosecuted in like 
gnanner, and condemned to suffer death, 

XXXIX. The same fate attended T'rebellienus Rufus (a) and 
Sextius Paconianus: the former dispatched himself, and the latter 
for some sarcastic verses against the emperor, the production of 
his prison hours, was strangled in the jail. Of all these tragic 
scenes Tiberius had the earliest intelligence; not as before, by 
messengers that crossed the sea to the isle of Caprex; he heard 
the news in the very neighbourhood of Rome, hovering about 
the city at so small a distance, that often on the same day, or, 
at most, a single night intervening, the consuls received his 
answers to their dispatches, and his final orders for immediate 
vengeance. He placed himself in a situation so near the theatre 
of horror, that he could almost see the blood that streamed in 
every family, and hear the stroke of the executioner. 

‘Towards the end of the year died Poppwus Sabinus (% ),a man 
of humble birth, but, by the partiality of two emperors, raised to 
the consulship, and distinguished by triumphal honours. During 
a series of four and twenty years, the government of considerable 
provinces was committed to his care, not for: any extraordinary 
talents, but because he had a capacity of alevel for business, and 
not above it, 

XL. The next consulship was that of Quintus Plautius and 
Sextus Papinius. In the course of this year Lucius Aruseius and 
others died under the hand of the executioner: their fate, how- 
ever cruel, passed unheeded among the common occurrences of 
the time. Scenes of blood were grown familiar, and made no im- 
pression, And yet the fate of Vibulenus Agrippa was attended 

. with circumstances that struck a general panic. His trial came 
on before the senate, As soon as the prosecutors closed their case, 
he swallowed a deadly poison which he had concealed under his 
robe, and instantly expired. He was seized notwithstanding, and 
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in that condition dragged to a dungeon, where the lictor fastened 
his cord (a) round the neck of adead man, Even Tigranes (J, 
who had formerly swayed the sceptre of Armenia, suffered with- 
out distinction. The title of royalty did not exempt him from the 
lot of a common citizen. 

Caius Galba (c J, of consular rank, and the two Blasi, embraced. 
a voluntary death ; Galba, because by letters from Tiberius, writ- 
ten in terms of acrimony, he was excluded from the usual mode 
of obtaining a province by lot; and the Blwsi, because the order 
of priesthood, which had been promised in the day of their pros- 
perity, was, since they were no longer in favour, withheld from 
them, and to those vacant dignities others were appointed. A step 
so decisive they considered as nothing less than a signal to die; 
and they obeyed. 

Emilia Lepida (d), whose marriage with Drusus has been 
mentioned, remained, during the life of Lepidus her father, in 
perfect security, but detested by the public. Her protector being 
now no more, the informers seized their opportunity, and accused 
her of adultery witha slave. Of her guilt no doubt was eutere 
tained. She made no defence, but executed justice on herself, 

XLL About this time the Cliteans, a people subject to Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia, impatient of being taxed according to 
the system practised in the Roman provinces, made a secession to 
the heights of mount Taurus, Being there possessed of the ad- 
vantage-ground, they were able to defend themselves against their 
sovereign, and his unwarlike troops. To quell the insurgents, 
Vitellius, governor of Syria, dispatched Marcus Trebcllius, at the 
head of four thousand legionary soldiers, and a select detachment 
of auxiliaries. ‘The Barbarians had taken post on two hills: the 
least was called Capra, and the other Davara. Trebcllius in- 
closed both with lines of circumvallation. All who dared to 
sally out were put to the sword; the rest were reduced by thirst 





and famine. 

Meanwhile, Tiridates was well nigh established on the throne 
of Parthia. The cities of Nicephorium, Anthemusia, and other 
places, originally settled by the Macedonians, and from their 
founders deriving names of Greek termination, opened their gates 
to the new monarch. Halus and Artemita, two Parthian cities, 
followed the example ;‘the people every where vying with each 
other in demonstrations of joy. A revolution, by which Artaba~ 
nus, a tyrant bred among the Scythians, was driven from the 
throne, gave universal satisfaction to the Parthians. They knew 
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that Tiridates had been educated among the Romans, and, from 
his arts of civilization, expected a mild and equitable government. 

XLUL The inhabitants of Seleucia (a) declared for the new 
king ina style of flattery that exceeded all their neighbours. Se- 
leucia is a fortified city of considerable strength. The barbarity 
of Parthian manners never gained admission amongst them. Be- 
ing a colony planted by Seleucus, they still retained the institu- 
tions of their Grecian founder. A body of three hundred, chosen 
for their wealth or superior wisdom, gave the form of a senate. 
The people have their share in the government. When both orders 
act with a spirit of union, they are too strong for the Parthians, 
If they clash among themselves, and one faction looks abroad for 
support, the foreign prince, who arrives as the friend of a party, 
becomes the oppressor of all. In the reign of Artabanus this fatal 
consequence was actually felt. That monarch threw the whole 
weight into the scale of the nobles, and the people, by consequence, 
were surrendered as the slaves of a violent aristocracy. This form 
of government was agreeable to the ideas of eastern despotism. 
A regular democracy holds too wuch of civil liberty, while the 
domination of the few differs but little from absolute monarchy. 

The reception of Tiridates at Seleucia, was splendid beyond all 
example. To the homage which the practice of ages had esta- 
blished, new honours were added by the inventive genius of flattery. 
Amidst the applause and acclamations of the people, reproaches 
loud and vehement were thrown out against Artabanus, a man re- 
lated, by the maternal line only, to the house of the Arsacida, and, 
by his actions, a disgrace to the name. Tiridates sided with the 
people of Seleucia, and restored the democracy. A day for his 
coronation was still to be fixed. While that business was in agi- 
tation, dispatches arrived from Hiero and Phraates, two leading 
men, and governors of extensive provinces. They desired that 
the ceremony inight be deferred for a few days. A request from 
men of their importance came with weight, and was accordingly 
followed. The court, in the mean time, removed to Ctesiphon, 
the capital of the empire, and the seat of government. New de- 
lays were thrown in the way by the two grandees, and the busi- 
ness of the coronation was protracted from time to time. At length 
the regent of the country, called the Sunewa (b), proceeded, 
according to the national custom, to solemnize the inauguration 
ofthe king. In the presence of a numerous assembly, and amidst 


the shouts and acclamations of the people, he invested Tiridates 
svith the regal diadem, 
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XLII. If, after this ceremony, Tiridates had penetrated at 
once into. the heart of the kingdom, and shewn himself to the ine 
terior provinces, by that decisive step the minds of such as wa- 
vered had been fixed, and the prince had mounted the throne with 
the consent of the nation. He staid imprudently to amuse himself 
with the siege of a castle, in which were iodged the concubines 
of Artabanus, with all the royal treasure. The delay gave time 
for treachery aud revolt. Phraates, Hiero, and others of the no« 
bility, who were not present at the coronation, turned their 
thoughts, with their usual love of innovation, towards the deposed 
king. For this conduct their motives were various. Some acted 
from their fears, and others from their ill-will to Abdageses,who 
had gained the supreme authority at court, and the entire ascend- 
ant over the new monarch. The malcontents went in quest of 
Artabanus. He was found in Hyrcania, covered with wretched- 
ness, and: with his bow and arrow procuring his daily sustenance, 
On the first appearance of his friends, he was seized with terror, 
suspecting nothing less than treachery, anda design against his 
life. Being assured of their fidelity, and their resolution to restore 
him to his dominions, he felt his hopes revived : whence, he said, 
this sudden change? Hicro gave the answer: “ ‘Tiridates is no 
better than a boy; nor is the royal diguity vested in a prince des 
scended from the line of the Arsacidw. Enervated by the lux. 
uries of Rome, the stripling contents himself with the shadow of 
authority, while the whole power of the state is in the hands of 
Abdageses.” 

XLIV. The politic king, formed during a long reign in the 
school of experience, knew that men, whose friendship is falla- 
cious, may notwithstandiug be believed, when they avow their 
hatred, Without loss of time he raised a supply of men among 
the Scythians, and marched forward with intent to give no time, 
either to the arts of his -encmies, or the natural levity of his 
friends. The sordid habit in which he was found, he still con- 
tinued to wear; hoping, by his wretched appearance, to make an 
impression on the passions of the multitude. He omitted nothing 
that could serve his cause; by fraud, by entreaty, by every arti- 
tice, he tried to allure the wavering, and to animate the brave. 
By rapid marches he soon reached the neighbourhood of Seleu- 
cia, at the head of a powerful army. 

Tiridates, alarmed at the news of his approach, and, soon after, 
terrified at his actual presence, began to deliberate about the mea- 
sures in that exigence fittest to be pursued. Should he try the 
issue of a battle, or draw the war into length? In his councile 
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there was nothing like decision. The officers. of warlike spirit 
were for a sudden blow, while the rash levies of Artabanus, out 
of heart, fatigued by their march, and not yet united by principle, 
had as yet no affection for a king whom they had so lately de- 
posed, ‘Traitors yesterday, they were now no better than pre- 
tended friends. Abdageses was of a contrary opinion, To 
Tetreat into Mesopotamia was, in his judgment, the safest 
measure. Having gained the opposite side of the river, Tiridates 
might there stand at bay, till the Armenians, the Elymeans, and 
other nations in their rear, had time to take the field. Succours 
might be expected from the Roman general. When their forces 
were all assembled, it would then be time to hazard a battle. 
This measure was adopted. Abdageses was high in authority, 
and the unwarlike genius of Tiridates shrunk from danger. Their 
retreat had the appearance of an army put to the rout. The con- 
sequences were fatal, ‘The Arabs were the first to abandon 
Tiridates: a general defection followed. Some betook themselves 
to their native home, and others went over to the standard of Ar- 
tabanus. Tiridates, with a handful of men, passed into Syria, 
and by his conduct made the apology of all who deserted his 
cause, None had reason to blush for betraying a man, who 
betrayed himself. 

XLV. In the course of this year a dreadful fire broke out at 
Rome, and laid mount Aventine, with part of the adjoining 
circus, in ashes, ‘Tiberius had the address to turn this calamity 
to his own glory. He ordered the value of the houses and insu- 
lated mansions (a), which were destroyed, to be paid to the 
respective owners. The sum amounted to no less than one 
hundred thousand great sesterces. The munificence of the prince 
was the more applauded, as building, for his own use, was not 
his taste. The temple of Augustus, and Pompey’s Theatre, were 
his only public structures. When both were finished, he did not 
so much as think of dedicating them; perhaps to shew his con- 
tempt of fame; perhaps, because old age had sunk his vigour, 
To estimate the damage sustained by each individual, his four 
sons-in-law were appointed, namely, Cneius Domitius, Cassius 
Longinus, Marcus Vinicius, and Rubellius Blandus. At the 
desire of the consuls, Publius Petronius was added to the com- 
mission, Public honours were decreed to the emperor with all 
the variety that adulation could suggest. Which were acceptable, 
and which rejected, is uncertain; since he was then near his end, 
and perhaps never declared his mind. . 
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In a short time after, Cneius Acerronius and Caius Pontius en- 
tered on the consulship, and it was their lot to close the reign of 
Tiberius. Macro was, at this time, in the zenith of his power. 
He had been assiduous in paying his court to Caligula; and now, 
when he saw the emperor declining fast, his zeal for the young 
prince became every day more conspicuous. In a short time 
after the death of Claudia (4 ), who had been married to Caligula, 
he made his own wife, Ennia, throw out the lure for his affec- 
tions, till she obtained a promise of marriage. In this she found 
no difficulty. Caligula wished for nothing so much as an oppor= 
tunity to seize the sovereign power; and, to second his ambition, 
there was no project which he was not ready to embrace. The 
ferocity of his nature left him little time for reflection, and the 
violence of his passions clouded his understanding: he had studied 
under his grandfather, and in that school acquired the arts of 
dissimulation. 

XLVI. The character of Caligula did not escape the pene- 
trating eye of Tiberius. Hence his irresolution on the important 
point of naming a successor (a). His grandsons naturally were 
present to his mind. The heir of his son Drusus was the nearest 
in blood, and natural affection spoke in his favour; but the prince 
was still of tender years. Caligula bad attained the prime of 
manhood; but he was the son of Germanicus, and, for that reason, 
a favourite of the people; both strong motives to excite the aver- 
sion of Tiberius, Claudius was not entirely overlooked. His 
time of life rendered him fit for that exalted station; and he had 
shewn a taste for the liberal arts; but he wanted vigour of mind: 
nature had given him talents, but withheld the power of using 
them with any solid advantage. In this perplexity, Tiberius 
weighed every circumstance, but still could form no resolution, 
To name a person who was not of the imperial family, were to 
degrade the memory of Augustus, and leave the house of Cesar 
exposed to the contempt of posterity. This, in all events, he 
was determined to avoid, not with a view to present fame, for 
that had long since ceased to be his passion; and yet he wished to 
preserve the glory of an illustrious line, and transmit it unimpaired 
to future ages. 

At length, fatigued with thinking, and growing every day 
weaker, he left to chance what he had not vigour to decide. He 

_ had, notwithstanding, some foreknowledge of what was to happen 
after him. From certain expressions that fell from him this may 
be collected. His reproach to Macro, “ that he tumed from the 
* setting to the rising sun,” was neither dark nor equivocal. He 
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said to Caligula, who, on some occasion, treated the character of 
Syiia with coutempt and ridicuie, ““ You will bavé the vices of 
“that great man, without one of his virtues.” In a short time 
after, while with tears of affection he clasped in his arms the 
youngest (6) of his grandsons, he observed the stern countenance 
of Caligula, and caimly told him, “ You will kill this boy, and 
fall yourself by some other hand.” Tiberius was now declining 
fast, aud yet, in that decay of nature, he abated nothing from bis 
usual gratifications, Dissembling to the last, he endured every 
encroachment on his constitution with calm composure. Patience, 
he thought, would pass for vigour. To ridicule the practice of 
physic (c/, and make a jest of ail who, after thirty, did not 
understand their own constitutions, Hed been long the bent of 
his humour. 

XLVI. At Rome, in the mean time, prosecutions were set on 
foot, to terminate in blood afier the death of Tiberius. Acutia, 
formerly the wife of Publius Vitellius (a@),.was charged on 
the law of violated majesty by Liclius Balbus, She was con- 
demned; but the decree, by which the senate adjudged a recom- 
pense to the prosecutor, was suspended by the interposition of 
Junius Otho, the tribune of the people. From that moment Vi- 
tellius and Otho became open enemies, Tierce contentions fol- 
lowed, and, at last, endcd in the banisliment of Otho, Albucilla, 
@ woman famous for the variety of her intrigues, and her marriage 
with Satrius Secundus (6) (the man who informed against Seja- 
nus), was charged with a conspiracy against the prince. Cneius 
Domitius, Vibius Marsus, and Lucius Arruntius, were all three 
involved in the same prosecution, being, as was alleged, connected 
in a course of adultery with Albucilla, and, by consequence, ac- 
complices in all her crimes. The illustrious birth of Domitius has 
been already mentioned. Marsus derived great splendour from 
his ancestors, and was, besides, in an eminent degree adorned with 
literature. In the state of the proceedings laid before the senate, 
it appeared that Macro presided at the examination of the wit- | 
nesses, and saw the slaves put to the question ; but no letter on 
the subject arrived from Tiberius. Hence a strong suspicion, that 
Macro, taking advantage of the feeble state of his master, seized 
the opportunity to wreak his malice on Arruntius, whom he was 
known to prosecute with inveterate hatred. 

XLVILI. Domitius, relying on his defence, employed himself 
in the necessary preparation. Marsus gave out that he was re- 
solved to end his days by famine. The artifice saved both their 
lives. The friends of Arruntius tried all their influence and their 
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best advice. They intreated him to protract the time by studied 
’ delays. Arruntius answered with firmness: “ The same part can- 
not, with propriety, be acted by all characters. What is honour~ 
able in one, may be unworthy in another. As to myself, I have 
lived ong enough, nay, too Jong, and to my own disgrace. For 
that, and that only, I now reproach myself, I have lingered in 
life, amidst surrounding dangers; I have dragged a weary old age, 
exposed to the proud man’s insult, and the malice of pernicious 
ministers; hated at first by Sejanus, and now by Macro; in every 
stage of life obnoxious to lawless power. My enemies had no 
crime to lay to my charge, unless it be a crime to detest evil men, 
and evil measures. Life is uo longer worth my care : it may, ins 
deed, be prolonged beyoud the term that seems to remain for Ti+ 
berius: but froma youthful tyrant, ready to scize the commons 
wealth as his prey, what shield can guard me? In despotic power 
there is a charm that can poison the best understanding. Of this 
truth Tiberius is au example. And is it to be expected that Ca- 
ligula, scarce yet arrived to the state of manhood, a novice in bu- 
siness, with a mind trained up in the most pernicious maxims, 
will, under sucha guide as Macro, pursue better measures ? Macro 
will direct his councils; that very Macro, who, for his pre-emi- 
nence in guilt, was selected to work the downfal of Sejanus. Since 
that time, what has been his character; he has been the scourge, 
the oppressor of the common-wealth. A period of calamity, more 
dreadful than what we have seen, is yet to come: from the me- 
mory of the past, and the pangs of future misery, I choose to make 
my escape.” faving, in this prophetic strain, delivered his sen- 
timents, he opened his veins, and bled to death. That he acted 
with wisdom as well as courage, the times that follow will give 
ample proof. 

Albucilla made an attempt on her own life; but the wound not 
proving mortal, she was, by order of the senate, hurried away to 
prison. The senate passed a decree against such as were con- 
nected with her in adulterous practices, By that sentence, Gra- 
fidius Sacerdos, of pretorian rank, was banished to an island, and 
Pontius Fregellanus was expelled the senate. The like judgment 
was pronounced against Lwlius Balbus, the fathers concurring 
with pleasure in the condemnation of a man, whose pernicious 
talents and overbearing eloquence were every ready to work the 
ruin of truth and virtue. 

XLIX. About the same time, Sextus Papinius (a), a man de- 
scended from a family of consular rank, chose a mode of death 
both shocking and ignominious, He threw himself headlong from, 
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a precipice, and expired on the spot. The cause of this dreadful 
catastrophe was imputed to his mother. Having conceived an 
unnatural passion for her son, this woman, ‘though often repulsed, 
still persisted to solicit his passions, and, at length, by alluting arts 
and the baits of luxury, reduced the young man to a situation, in 
which an act of despair was his only remedy. Being cited to ap- 
pear before the senate, she threw herself. at the feet of the fathers, 
and tried by every art to awaken compassion. The anguish 
of a parent, she said, pierced her to the quick, and the weak- 
ness of her sex was unequal tosucha load of misery. She omitted 
nothing that could touch the heart, and mitigate resentment; but 
the fathers were inexorable. She was banished from Rome for 
ten years, that, in the mean time, her second son might pass the 
season of life, in which the young and tender mind is fiable to 
seduction, 
L. Tiberius now drew near his ead his strength declined, his 
spirits sunk, and every thing failed, except his dissimulation. ‘The 
- same austerity still remained, the same energy and rigour of mind. 
He talked ina decisive tone; he looked with eagerness; and even, 
at times, affected an air of gaiety. Dissembling to the last, he 
hoped by false appearances to hide the decay of nature. Weary, 
restless, and impatient, he could not stay long in one place. After 
various changes, he stopped at a villa, formerly the property (a ) 
of Lucullus, near the promontory of Misenum. It was here first 
known that his dissolution was approaching fast. The discovery 
was made in the following manner. A physician, of the name of 
Charicles, highly eminent in his profession, attended the train of 
Tiberius, not employed to perscribe, but occasionally assisting 
with friendly advice. Pretending to have avocations that required 
his attendance elsewhere, he approached the emperor to take his 
leave, and respectfully taking hold of his hand, contrived, in the 
act of saluting it, to feel his pulse. The artifice did not escape 
the notice of Tiberius. It probably gave him offence, but, for 
that reason, he smothered his resentment. With an air of cheer- 
fulness, he ordered the banquet to be served, and, seemingly with 
intent to honour his departing friend, continued at table beyond 
his usual time. Charicles was not to be deceived. He saw a ra- 
pid decline, and assured Macro that two days, at most, would close 
the scene. For that event measures were immediately taken: coun- 
cils were held in private, and dispatches were sent to the army, 
and the several commanders at their respective stations. On 
the seventeenth before the calends of April, Tiberius had a faint- 
ing fit: he lay for some time ina state of languor, speechless, 
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without motion, and was thought to be dead. A band of cour- 
tiers surrounded Caligula, eager to pay their court, and all con- 
gratulating the prince on’ his: accession to the imperial dignity. 
Caligula was actually going forth to be ‘proclaimed emperor, when 
word was brought, that Tiberius was come to himself, and called 
for a cordial to revive his fainting spirits. The whole party was 
struck with terror : the crowd dispersed ; some with dejected looks, 
others with-a cheerful mien, as if unconscious of what had hap- 
pened. Caligulastood at gaze, astonished, and almost out of his 
senses. He had, but a moment before, one foot on the throne, 
and now was thrown from the summit of his ambition. He re- 
mained fixed in despair, as if awaiting the stroke of death. Macro 
alone was undismayed. With firmness and presence of mind, he 
cleared the emperor’s room, and gave orders that the remains of 
life should be smothered under a load of clothes. Such was the 
end of Tiberius, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

LI. He was the son of ‘iberius Nero; by the paternal and 
maternal line of the house of Claudius, though his mother passed 
by adoption into the Livian, and afterwards into the Julian family. 
The beginning of his days was clouded with misfortunes, and 
exposed to various perils. In his infancy, he was torn away from 
Rome, and forced to wander with his father, then on the list of 
the proscribed. When a marriage took place between Livia 
and Augustus, he was introduced into the imperial house, but 
had to contend with powerful rivals, as Jong as Marcellus, Agrippa, 
and the two Cwsars, Caius and Lucius, flourished at the court of 
Augustus. In the eyes of the people, his brother Drusus over= 
shadowed him. By his marriage with Julia, his situation was 
rendered still more embarrassing. Whether he connived at her 
vices, or abandoned her in resentment, the dilemma was, either 
way, full of difficulty. Being recalled from the isle of Rhodes, 
he found Augustus deprived of heirs, and from that time con- 
tinued for twelve years without a rival, the hope and pillar of the 
imperial family, He succeeded to the empire, and governed 
Rome near three and twenty years. His manners, like his for- 
tune, had their revolutions, and their distinctive periods; ami- 
able (a), while a private man; and, in the highest employments 
untler Augustus, esteemed and honoured. During the lives of Dru. 
sus and Germanicus, he played an artificial character, concealing 
his vices, and assuming the exteriors of virtue. After their de- 
cease, and while his mother lived, good and evil were equally 
blended in his conduct. Detested for his cruelty, he had the art, 
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while he loved or feared Sejanus, to throw a veil over his most 
depraved and vicious appetites. All restraint being at length re- 
moved, he broke out without fear or shame, and during the re~ 
mainder of his life, hurried away by his own unbridled passions, 
made his reign one scene of lust, and cruelty, and horror. 
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cissus, inform the emperor. XXXI. Messalina diverts herself, and 
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800 47 Claudius, 4th time, Lucius Vitellius, 3d time. 
801 48 Aulus Vitellius, L. Vipsanius. 
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I. MESSALINA. was convinced that Poppaa had been for 
some time engaged in a course of adultery with Valerius Asia- 
ticus, who had enjoyed the honour of swo consulships. She had, 
besides, an eye to the elegant gardens, formerly the pride of 
Lucullus, which Asiaticus had improved in the highest taste and 
magnificence. Bent on the destruction of Poppaa and her lover, 
she suborned Suillius (a) to carry on the prosecution, Sosibius, 
the tutor of Britannicus, entered into the conspiracy. This man 
had the ear of Claudius, In secret whispers, and under a mask 
of friendship, he alarmed the emperor with the necessity of being 
on his guard against the machinations of his enemies. ‘ Over- 
“ grown wealth,” he said, “ in the hands of a private citizen, is 
« always big with danger to the reigning prince. When Caligula 
“ fell, Asiaticus was -the principal actor in that bloody tragedy. 
“ He owned the fact in a full assembly of the people, and claimed 
«“ the glory of the deed (>). That bold exploit has made him 
“ popular at Rome; his fame is spread through the provinces; 
“ and, even now, he meditates a visit to the German armies. Born 
‘at Vienne (c), he has great family interest and powerful con- 
“ nections in Gaul, A man thus supported will be able to incite 
* his countrymen to revolt.” The hint was enough for Claudius. 
Without further enquiry, he dispatched Crispinus, who com- 
manded the pretorian guards, with a band of soldiers. Their 
march resembled a body of soldiers going on.a warlike expedition. 
Asiaticus was seized at Baix, and brought to Reme in chains. 

IL. He was not suffered to appear before he senate. The cause 
was heard in the emperor's chamber, in the epsesence of Messa- 
lina. Suillius stood forth as prosecutor. ‘He stated the corrup- 
tion of the army, and accused Asiaticus as the cause of it. By 
bribes, by largesses, and by the practice of abominable vices, the 
soldiers were seduced from their duty: they were prepared for 
any enterprise, however atrocious. The crime of adultery with 
Poppzxa helped to swell the charge; and, to crown all, the pri- 
soner had unmanned himself by his unnatural passions. Stung 
to the quick by this imputation, Asiaticus turned to the prose- 
cutor, “ And ask your sons,” he said; “ they will tell you that I 
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“am a man,” He went into his defence in such a strain of pa- 
thetic eloquence, that Claudius felt the strongestemotions. Even 
Messalina dropped a tear. She left the room to wipe the gush 
of nature from her eyes; but first charged Vitellius not to suffer 
the prisoner to escape. In the mean time, she hastened the de 
struction of Poppwea. She sent her agents to alarm her with the 
horrors of a jail, and drive her, by that dismal prospect, to an act 
of desperation, Her malice was unknown to Claudius. He was 
so little in the secret, that, a few days afterwards, having invited 
Scipio as his guest, le asked him, “ Why his wife was not of the 
“party (a)?" Scipio made answer, “ She is dead.” 

TIL. Claudius was, for some time, in suspence. He was inclined 
to favour Asiaticus, but Vitellius interposed. With tears in his 
eyes, he talked of the friendship which had long subsisted between 
the prisoner and himself; he mentioned their mutual habits at the 
court of Antonia, the emperor's mother; he stated the public 
merit of Asiaticus; and, in particular, the glory of his late expe- 
dition into Britain: he omitted nothing that could excite com- 
passion, but, at last, concluded (with a stroke of treachery), that 
to allow him to choose his mode of dying was an indulgence due 
to so distinguished a character. ‘lhis cruel species of clemency 
was adopted by Claudius, The friends of Asiaticus recommended 
abstinence, as a mode of death easy and gradual. He scorned 
the pretended lenity, and betook himself to his usual exercises: 
He bathed and supped with alacrity of mind. “ To die,” he said, 
“ by the intrigues of an artful woman, or the treachery of a de~ 
“ bauched and profligate impostor, such as Vitellius, was an ig- 
“nominious. catastrophe. He envied those who perished by the 
“ systematic cruelty of Tiberius, or the headlong fury of Caligula.” 
Having declared these sentiments, he opened a vein, and bled to 
death. Before he gave himself the mortal wound, he had thé 
fortitude to survey his funeral pile. Perceiving that the flame 
might reach the branches of the trees, and hurt the shade of his 
garden, he ordered it to bg removed toa more distant spot. Sueh 
was the tranquillity witke which he encountered death. es 

IV. The senate was-tonvened. Suillius followed his blow. 
He preferred agtaaetatith . against two Roman knights, of the 
name of Pett ‘bethédictinguished by their rank and cliarae- 
ter. The ‘OBjécted to them was, that they had madé 
their house ~~“ to Poppaa, when she carried on her 
intrigue with Mnester. The charge against one of them im- 
ported, that, in a dream, his imagination presented to him the 
figure of Claudius crowned with a sheaf of corn, but the ears in- 
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verted downward. This vision was understood by the criminal 
as a prognostic of an approaching famine. Some will have it, that 
the wreath consisted of vine-branches, with the leaves entirely. 
faded; and this was deemed an omen of the emperor’s death to- 
wards the end of the ensuing autumn, Whatever it might be, it 
is certain that it was held to be an act of treason. ‘The two bro- 
thers died for a dream. By a decree of the senate, Crispinus was 
rewarded with fifteen thousand sesterces, and the prietorian dig- 
nity. On the motion of Vitellius, a yote of ten thousand -sesterces. 
passed in favour of Sosibius, the preceptor of Britanicus, and the 
faithful adviser of the emperor. In the debate on this occasion, 
Scipio was called upon for his opinion: he rose, and said, “ Since. 
the conduct of my wife Poppwa must appear to me in the same 
light that it does to this assembly, let me be thought to concur 
with the general voice.” A delicate stroke of prudence, yielding. 
to the necessity of the times, yet uot forgetting the ties of con- 
jugal affection. 

V. From this time, the rage of Suillius knew no bounds. A 
number of others followed in the same track, all rivals in iniquity. 
The constitution had been long since annihilated; the functions. 
of the magistrates were wrested out of their hands; the willof the 
prince was the law; and, by consequence, the crew of informers 
grew rich by injustice and oppression. Their eloquence was put — 
up to sale, like any other commodity at market. Samius, a Ro-. 
man knight of distinction, has left 2 memorable instance. He had 
retained Suillius with a fee of ten thousand crowns; but finding 
that his cause was betrayed-he went to the house of the perfidi- 
ous orator, and fell upon his own sword. To check this fatal 
mischief, a motion was made in the senate by Caius Silius, then. 
consul elect. -Of this man, his elevation, and his downfal, due 
notice will be taken hereafter. He represented, in strong colours,. 
the avarice of the advocates, The fathers, with one voice, agreed 
to revive the Cincian law (a), by which it was ordained in an- 
cient times, that no advocate, for a fee, or gratuity of any kind, 
should prostitute his talents. 

VI. The informers opposed the riiobion: They saw that the 
blow was aimed at themselves. Silius grew more eager. He was 
at open enmity with Suillius, and, for. that reason, pressed the. 
business with his utmost vigour. - He cited the orators of ancient, 
times, men of pure and upright principles, who.considered honest 
fame, and the fair applause of posterity, as the true reward of. 
genius, <‘ Eloquence,” he said, “ the first of liberal arts, if it 
condescended to be Jet out for hire, was no better then a sordid 
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trade. If it became mercenary, and sold itself to the highest 
bidder, no truth can be expected ; integrity is at an end. Take 
from venal oratory all its views of interest, and the number of sui- 
tors will, of course, he diminished. In the reigning corruption of 
the modern forum, private feuds, mutual accusations, family quar- 
rels, hatred, and animosity, are kept alive. The practisers live 
by the passions of mankind, as physicians thrive by an epidemic 
distemper. Call to mind Caius Asinius, Marcus Messala, and, 
among the names of more recent date, remember the Arruntii and 
the Alserini: men who never set themselves up to auction: never 
made a bargain and sale of their talents, but rose by their integ- 
rity and their unbought eloquence to the highest honours of the 
state.” This speech from the consul elect was heard with general 
approbation, The fathers were on the point of declaring by a 
decree, that all who took the wages of oratory should be deemed 
guilty of extortion, Suillius and Cossutianus, with many others. 
who were covscious of their evil practices, clearly saw, that if the 
decree passed the senate, it would be nothing less than a vote of 
pains and penalties against themselves. ‘To ward off the blow, 
they pressed round the emperor, praying an indemnity for past 
transactions. Claudius seeming by a nod to assent to their peti- 
tion, they took courage, and argued their case as follows: 

VIL. “ Where is the orator who can flatter himself that his 
name will reach posterity? The interests of society require ad- 
vocates by profession, men versed in questions of right and wrong, 
and ready, as well as able, to protect the weak against the proud 
and affluent. But eloquence is not a gratuitous gift; it is acquired 
by toil and industry. ‘To conduct the affairs of others, the ora- 
tor neglects his own concerns. Life is variegated with different 
employments: some betake themselves to the profession of arms ; 
dthers to the arts of husbandry; no man embraces a particular 
calling, without having beforehand made an estimate of the profit. 
Asinius and Messala have been cited: but it was easy for men in 
their situation, enriched as they were in the cival wars between 
Augustus and Antony, to forego all further views of emolument. 
It was easy for the Aruntii and the Aserini, the heirs of great 
and opulent families, to act with an elevation of mind superior to 
the profits of the bar. And yet we are not now to learn what - 
prodigious sums Publius Clodius and Caius Curio received as the 
reward of their eloquence. As to ourselves, we have not the ad- 
vantage of fortune: in a time of profound tranquillity, it is but 
just that we should be allowed to live by the arts of peace. The 
case of men descended from plebeian families merits consideration. 
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Without the career of eloquence, they have no way to emerge 
from obscurity. Take from men the just fruit of their studies, 
and learning will grow toseed. This reasoning was far from ho- 
nourable, but it had weight with Claudius. He took a middle 
course, and fixed the legal perquisite at the sum of ten thousand 
sesterces. All who presumed to transgress that line were to be 
deemed guilty of extortion, by law compellable to refund. 

VILL. About this time Mithridates, who, as has been mentioned, 
swayed the sceptre of Armenia, and was brought in chains to the 
tribunal of Caligula (a J, was released by the direction of Claudius. 
He set out from Rome to take possession of his kingdom, relying 
on the support of his brother Pharasmanes, king of Iberia. By 
advices from that monarch, it appeared that the Parthian state 
was convulsed by internal divisions, and, while the regal diadem 
was at stake, a people so distracted among themselves would not 
have leisure to engage in foreign wars. Gotarzes had seized the 
throne of Parthia, and spilt a deluge of blood. He had murdered 
his own brother Artabanus, with his wife and son, and by these 
and other acts of cruelty, gave his subjects nothing to expect but 
slaughter and desolation. Determined to shake olf the yoke, the 
people planned a revolution in favour of Bardanes, the surviving 
brother of Gotarzes. ‘I'his prince was by nature formed for enter+ 
prise. In two days he made a march of no Jess than three thou- 
sand furlongs. He took Gotarzes by surprise, attacked him with 
sudden fury, and obliged him to consult his safety by flight. He 
pushed on with vigour to the adjacent provinces, and all, except 
Seleucia (4), submitted withont resistance. The inhabitants of 
that city shut their gates. Fired with indignation against.a people, 
who had offered the same affront to his father, Bardanes yielded 
to the impulse of resentment, instead of pursuing the measure 
which prudence dictated. He staid to amuse himself with the 
siege of a place strong by nature, well fortified, amply provided 
with stores, and on one side defended by a rapid river (cj). Go~ 
tarzes, in the mean time, having obtained succour from the Dahans 
(d@) and Hyrcanians, returned with a powerful army to renew the 
war. Bardanes was compelled to raise the siege of Seleucia. He 
retired to the plains of Bactria, and there pitched his camp. ; 

LX. While the east was thus thrown into convulsions, and the 
fate of Parthia hung on the doubtful event, Mithridates seized the 
opportunity to invade the kingdom of Armenia. The Roman le- 
gions and the Iberians supported the enterprise. ,,By the former, 
all the forts and places of strength were levelled to the ground, 
and by the latter, the open country was laid waste, The Arme- 
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nians, under the conduct of Demonax, at that time governor of 
the country, hazarded a battle, and, being defeated, were no lon- 
ger able to make a stand. The new settlement, however, was 
for some time retarded by Cotys (a), king of the lesser Armenia. 
A party of the nobles had declared in his favour; but, being in- 
timidated by letters from Claudius, they abandoned their project. 
Mithridates mounted the throne of Armenia, with more ferocity 
than became a prince in the opening of a new reign. Meanwhile, 
the competitors for the Parthian monarchy, in the moment when 
they were going to try the issue of a decisive action, agreed on 
terms of peace. A conspiracy had been formed against them 
both; but being detected by Gotarzes, the two brothers came to 
an interview. The meeting was at first conducted with reserve 
on both sides. After balancing for some time, they embraced ; 
and, taking each other by the hand, bound themselves by an oath 
before the altar of the gods, to join with their united force, in 
order to punish the treachery of their enemies, and, on equitable 
terms, to compromise the war. The people declared for Bardanes, 
Gotarzes, accordingly, resigned his pretensions; and, to remove 
all cause of jealousy, withdrew to the remotest parts of Hyrcania. 
Bardanes returned in triumph; and Seleucia threw open her gates, 
after having, during a siege of seven years, stood at bay with the 
whole power of the Parthian monarchy, to the disgrace of a peo- 
ple, who, in such a length of time, were unable to reduce that 
city to subjection, 

X. Bardanes, without delay, made himself master of the most im- 
portant provinces, He intended to invade Armenia: but Vibius 
Marsus, the governor of Syria, threatening to repel him by force, 
he abandoned the project. Meanwhile, Gotarzes had leisure to 
repent of his abdication. The Parthian nobility, who in peaceful 
times are always impatient of the yoke of slavery, invited him to 
return. Roused by the call of the people, he soon collected a 
powerful army. Bardanes marched to meet him as far as the 
banks of the Erinde (a). The passage over the river was warmly 
disputed. After many sharp engagements, Bardanes prevailed. 
He pushed his conquest with uninterrupted success as far as the 
river Sinden, which flows between the Dahi and the territory of 
the Arians, His career of victory ended at that place. Though 
flushed with the success of their arms, the Parthians disliked a 
war in regions so far remote. To mark, however, the progress 
of the victorious troops, and to perpetuate the glory of having put 
under contribution so many distant nations, where the Arsacides 
had never penetrated, Bardanes raised a monument on the spot, 
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and marched back to Parthia, proud of his exploits, more op- 
pressive than ever, and, by consequence, more detested. A con- 
spiracy was formed to cut him off; and accordingly, while the 
king on a hunting party, void of all suspicion, pursued the plea- 
sures of the chase, his enemies fell upon him with sudden fury. Bar- 
danes, in the prime and vigour of his days, expired under repeated 
blows. The glory of his reign, however short, would have 
eclipsed the few of his predecessors who enjoyed a length of days, 
if to gain the hearts of his people had been as much his ambition, 
as it was to render himself the terror of his enemies. By his death 
the kingdom was once more thrown into commotions, The 
choice of a successor divided the whole nation into factions, A 
large party adhered to Gotarzes; others declared for Meherdetes, 
a descendant of Phraates, at that time a hostage in the hands of 
the Romans. The interest of Gotarzes proved the strongest; but 
the people, in a short time, weary: of his cruelty and wild profu- 
sion, senta private embassy to Rome, requesting that the emperor 
would be graciously pleased to send Meherdetes to fill the throne 
of his ancestors, 

XI. During the same consulship, in the year of Rome eight 
hundred, the secular games were celebrated, after an interval of 
sixty-four years since they. were last solemnized in the reign of 
Augustus. The chronology observed by Augustus differed from. 
_the system of Claudius; but this is not the place for a discus- 
sionof that point. I have been sufficiently explicit on the subject 
in the history of Domitian (a), who likewise gave an exhibition 
of the secular games. Being at that time one of the college of 
fifteen, and invested with the office of praetor, it fell to my pro- 
vince to regulate the ceremonies, Let it not be imagined that 
this is said from motives of vanity. The fact is, in ancient times 
the business was conducted under the special directions of the 
quindecemviral order, while the chief magistrates officiated in the 
several ceremonies, Claudius thought proper to revive this public 
spectacle. He attended in the circus, and, in his presence, the 
Trojan game () was performed by the youth of noble birth, 
Britannicus, the emperor's son, and Lucius Domitius, who by 
adoption took the name of Nero, and afterwards succeeded to 
the empire, appeared, with the rest of the band, mounted on 
superb horses. Nero was received with acclamations, and that 
mark of popular favour was considered as an omen of his future” 
grandeur. A story, at that time current, gained credit with the 
populace. Nero in his infancy was said to have been guarded by 
tio serpents (c J; but this idle tale held toamuch of that love 
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of the marvellous which distinguishes foreign nations. ‘I'he 
account given by the prince himself, who was ever unwilling te 
derogate from his own fame, differed from the common report, 
He taiked of the prodigy, but graced his narrative with one 
serpent only, 

XU. The prejudice in favour of Nero rose altogether from the 
esteem in which the memory of Germanicus was held by the 
people at large. ‘The only male heir of that admired commander 
was naturally an chject of attention; and the sufferings of 
his mother Agrippina touched every heart with compassion, 
Messalina, it was well known, pursued her with unrelenting 
malice: she was, even then, planning her ruin. Her suborned 
accusers soon framed a list of crimes; but the execution. of her 
schemes was, for a time, suspended. A new amour, little short 
of phrensy, claimed precedence of all other passions, Caius 
Silius (a) was the person for whom she burned with all the 
vehemence of wild desire. The graces of his form and manner 
eclipsed all the Roman youth. That she might enjoy her favoue 
rite without a rival, she obliged him to repudiate his wife, Junia 
Silana, though descended from illustrious ancestors, Silius was 
neither blind to the magnitude of the crime, dor to the danger of 
not complying. If he refused, a woman scorned would be sure 
to gratify her revenge; and, and on the other hand, there was a 
chance of deceiving the stupidity of Claudius, The rewards in 
view were bright and tempting. He resolved to stand the hazard 
of future consequences, and enjoy the present moment, Messa- 
lina gave a loose to love. She scorned to save appearances, She 
repeated her visits, not in a private manner, but with all her train, 
In public places she hung enamoured over him; she loaded him 
with wealth and honours; and at length, as if the imperial dignity 
had been already transferred to another house, the retinue of.the 
prince, his slaves, his freedmen, and the whole splendour of the 
court, adorned the mansion of her favourite. : 

XIII, Claudius, in the mean time, blind to the conduct of hig 

. wife, and little suspecting that his bed was dishonoured, gave all his 
time to the duties of his censorial office, He issued an edict to re- 
press the licentiousness of the theatre. A dramatic performance 
had been given to the stage by Publius Pomponius (a), a man of 
consular rank. On that occasion the author, and several women of 
the first condition, were treated by the populace. with insolence 
and vile scurrility, This behaviour called for the interposition 
of the prince. T'o check the rapacity of usurers, a law was also 
passed. prohibiting the lnan af money ta enn hee a! 
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tingency of their fathers’ death, The waters, which have their 
source on the Simbruine hills (4), were conveyed in aqueducts 
to Rome. Claudius, at the same time, invented the form of new 
letters, and added them to the Roman alphabet, aware that the 
language of Greece, in its original state, could not boast of perfec 
tion, but received, at different periods, a variety of improvements. 

XIV. The Aigyptians were the first, who had the ingenuity 
to express by outward sigus the ideas passing in the mind. Under 
the form of animals they gave .a body and a figure to sentiment. 
‘Their hieroglyphics were wrought in stone, and are to be seen at 
this day, the most venerable monuments of human memory. : The 
invention of letters (a) is also claimed by the Agyptians. Ac- 
cording to their account, the Phoenicians found legible characters 
in use throughout ASgypt, and being much employed in naviga- 
tion, carried them into Greece ; importers of the art, but not in- 
titled to the glory of the invention. The history of the matter, as 
related by the Phoenicians, is, that Cadmus, with a fleet from 
their country, passed into Greece, aud taught the art of writing 
toa rude and barbarous people. We are told by others, that 
Cecrops the Athenian, or Linus the Theban, or Palamedes the Ar- 
give, who flourished during the Trojan war, invented sixteen letters 
{b): the honour of adding to the number, and making a complete 
alphabet, is ascribed to differeut authors, and, in particular, to 
Simonides.: In Italy, Demaratus of Corinth, and Evander the 
Arcadian, introduced the arts of civilization: the former taught the 
Etrurians, and the latter, the aborigines or natives of the country 
where he settled. The form of the Latin letters was the same as 
the characters of the ancient Greeks: but the Roman alphabet, 
like that.of all other nations, was scanty in the beginning. - In 
process of time, the original elements were increased. Claudius 
added..three new letters, which, during the remainder of his reign, 
were frequently inserted, but after his death fell into disuse. In 
tables of brass, on which were engraved the ordinances of the-peo- 
ple, and which remain to this day, hung up in the temples, aud 
the forum, the shape of the three characters may still be traced. 

XV. To regulate the college of augurs was the next care of 
Claudius. He referred the business to the consideration of the 
senate, observing to -that assembly, “ that an ancient and venera~ 
ble institution ought not to be suffered, for want of dueattention, 
to sink into oblivion. In times of danger, the commonwealth 
resorted to-the soothsayers, and that order of-men restored the 
primitive ceremonies of religion. By the nobility of Etruria the 
science. of future events was esteemed and cultivated, The 
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authority of the senate gave additional sanctions, and those mys« 
teries have ever since remained in certain families, transmitted 
from father to son. In the present decay of .all liberal science, 
and the growth of foreign superstition, the sacred mysteries are 
neglected, and, indeed, almost extinguished. The empire, it is 
true, enjoys a state of perfect tranquillity; but, surely, for that 
blessing, the people should bend in adoration to the gods, not 
forgetting, in the calm season of peace, those religious rites, which 
saved them in the’hour of danger.” A decree passed the senate, 
directing that the pontiffs should revise the whole system, and 
retrench or ratify what to them should seem proper. 

XVI. In the course of this year, the Cheruscans applied to 
Rome for a king to reign over them. They had been distracted 
by civil dissensions, and in the wars that followed, the flower of 
their nobility was cut off. Of royal descent there was only one 
surviving chief, by name Italicus, and he at that time resided at 
Rome. He was the son of Flavius, the brother of Arminius; by 
the maternal line, grandson to Catumer, the reigning king of the 
Cattians, He was comely in his person, expert in the use of arms, 
and skilled in horsemanship, as well after the Roman manner, as 
the practice of the Germans, Claudius supplied him with mo- 
ney ; appointed guards to escort him; and, by seasonable admo- 
nitions, endeavoured to inspire him with sentiments worthy of 
the elevation to which he was called. He desired him to go forth 
with courage, and ascend the throne of his ancestors with becom 
ing dignity. He told him, that being born at Rome, and there 
entertained in freedom, not kept as a prisoner, he was the first, 
who went clothed in the character of a Roman citizen, to reign in 
Germany. The prince was received by his countrymen with de- 
monstrations of joy. A stranger to the dissensions, which had 
for some time disturbed the public tranquillity, he had no party 
views to warp his conduct. The king of a people, not of a fac- 
tion, he gained the esteem of all. His praise resounded in every 
quarter, By exercising the milder qualities of temperance and 
affability, and, at times giving himself up to wine and gay carou- 
sals, which among Barbarians are esteemed national virtues, he 
endeared himself to all ranks of men. His fame reached the neigh- 
bouring states, and by degrees spread all over Germany. 

His popularity, however, gave umbrage to the disaffected. The 
same turbulent spirit, who had before thrown every thing into 
confusion, and flourished in the distractions of their‘country, be- 
gan to view the new king with a jealous eye. They represented to 
the adjacent nations, that “ the rights of Germany, transmitted to 
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them by their forefathers, were now at the last gasp. The grandeur 
of the Roman empire rises on the ruins of public liberty. But is the 
Cheruscan nation at so low an ebb, that a native, worthy of the 
supreme authority, cannot be found amongst them ? Is there no 
resource left but that of electing the son of Flavius, that ignomi- 
nious spy, that traitor to his country? It is in vain alleged in fa~ 
vour of Italicus, that he is nephew to Arminius, Were he the 
eon of that gallant warrior; yet, fostered, as he has been, in the 
arins, and in the bosom of Rome, he is, by that circumstance, un- 
qualified to reign in Germany. From a young man, educated 
among our enemies, debased by servitude, and -infected with 
foreign manners, foreign laws, and foreign sentiments, what 
have we to expect? And if this Roman king, this Italicus, 
inherits the spirit of his father; let it be remembered, that 
Flavius took the field against his kindred and the gods of 
Germany. In the whole course of that war, no man shewed a 
spirit so determined; no man acted with such envenomed hos- 
tility against the liberties of his country.” 

XVII. By these, and such like incentives, the malcontents in- 
flamed the minds of the people, and soon collected a numerous 
army. An equal number followed the standard of Italicus. 
“ Their motives,” they said, ‘were just and honourable: the 
young king did not come to usurp the crown: he was invited by 
the voice of a willing people. His birth was illustrious, and it 
was but fair, to make an experiment of his virtues. He might, 
perhaps, prove worthy of Arminius, his uncle, and of Catumer, 
his grandfather, Even for his father (a), the son had no reason 
to blush. If Flavius adhered with fidelity to the cause of Rome, 
he had bound himself by the obligation of an oath ; and that oath 
was taken with the consent of the German nations. The sacred 
name of liberty was used in vain to varnish the guilt of pretended * 
patriots; a set of men, in their private characters, void of honour ; 
in their public conduct, destructive to the community; an un- 
principled and profligate party, who, by fair and honest means 
have nothing to hope, looked for their private advantage in the 
disasters of their country.” To this reasoning the multitude as- 
sented with shouts of applause. The Barbarians came to action. 
After an obstinate engagement victory declared for Italicus. 
Elate with success, he broke out into acts of cruelty, and was soon 
obliged to fly the country. The Langobards (6) reinstated him 
in his dominions. From that time Italicus continued to struggle 
with alternate vicissitudes of fortune, in success no less than ade 
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XVIEL The Chaucians (a), at this time free from domestic 
broils, began to turn their arms against their neighbours. The 
death of Sanquinius, who commanded the legions in Lower 
' Germany, furnished them with an opportunity to invade the 

Roman provinces; and as Corbulo, who was appointed to succeed 

the deceased general, was still on his way, they resolved to strike 

their blow before iis arrival. Gannascus, born among the Cani- 
nefates, headed the enterprise; a bold adventurer, who had for- 
merly served among the auxiliaries in the Roman army. Having 
deserted afterwards, he provided himself with light-built shallops, 
and followed the life of a roving free-booter, infesting chiefly 
the Gallic side of the Rhine ()), where he knew the wealth and 
the unwarlike genius of the people. Corbulo entered the province. 
In his first campaign he laid the foundation of that prodigious 
fame, which afterwards raised his character to the highest emi- 
nence. He ordered the strongest galievs to fall down the Rhine, 
and the small craft, according to their size and fitness for the 
service, to enter the wstuaries and the reccsses of the river. "The 
boats and vessels of the enemy were sunk or otherwise destroyed. 

Gannascus was obliged to save himself by flight. 

By these operations Corbulo restored tranquillity throughout the 
province, The re-establishment of military discipline was the next 

. object of his attention, He found the legions relaxed in sloth, at- 
tentive to plunder, and active for no other end. In order to make 
a thorough reform, he gave out in orders, that no man shonld pre- 
sume to quit his post, or venture to attack the enemy on any pre- 
tence, without the command of his superior officer. The soldiers 
at the advanced stations, the sentinels, and the whole army, per- 
formed every duty, both day and night, completely armed. Two 
of the men, it is said, were put to death, as an example to the 
rest; one because he laboured at the trenches without his sword ; 
and the other for being armed with a dagger only; a severity, it 
must be acknowledged, strained too far, or, perhaps, not true in 
fact: but the rigid system, peculiar to Corbulo, might, with some 
colour of probability, give rise to the report. It may, however, 
be fairly inferred, that the commander, concerning whom a story 
like this could gain credit, was, in matters of moment, firm, de 
cided and inflexible. ‘ 

XIX. By this plan of discipline, Corbulo struck a general ter- 
ror through the army: but that terror had a twofold etfect; it 
roused the Romans to a due sense of their duty, and repressed the 
ferocity of the Barbarians. The Frisians (a), who, ever since 
their success against Lucius Apronius, remained im open or dis- 
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guised hostility, thought it advisable, after giving hostages for 
their pacific temper, to accept a territory within the limits pre- 
acribed by Corbulo, and to submit toa mode of government, which 
he judged proper, consisting of an assembly in the nature of a_ 
senate, a body of magistrates, and a new code of laws. In order 
to bridle this people effectually, he built a fort in the heart of 
their country, and left it strongly garrisoned. In the mean time, 

“/he tried by his emissaries, to draw over to bis interest the leading 
chiefs of the Chaucian nation. Against Gannascus he did not 
scruple to act by stratagem. In the case of a deserter, who had vio- 
lated all good faith, fraud and circumvention did otappear to him 
inconsistent with the dignity of the Roman name, Gannascus 
was cut off. His death inflamed the resentment of the Chaucians ; H 
nor was Corbulo unwilling to provoke a war. His conduct, how- 
ever, though applauded at Rome by a great number, did not escape 
the censure of others, “ Why enrage the enemy? If he failed 
in his attempt the commonwealth must feel the calamity: if 
crowned with success, a general of high renown, under a torpid 
and unwarlike prince, might prove a powerful and a dangerous 
citizen.” Claudius had no ambition to extend his dominions in 
Germany. Te ordered the garrisons to be withdrawn, and the 
whole army to repass the Rhine, 

XX. Corbulo had already marked out his camp in the enemy’s 
country, when the emperor's letters came to hand. The contents 
were unexpected, A crowd of reflections occurred to the gene- 
ral; he dreaded the displeasure of the prince; he saw the legions 
exposed to the derision of the Barbarians, and in the opinion of 
the allies his own character degraded. He exclaimed with some 
emotion, “ Flappy the commanders who fought for the old re- 
public!” Without a word more, he sounded a retreat. And now, 
to hinder his men from falling again into sluggish inactivity, he 
ordered.a canal, three and twenty miles i in length, to be carried on 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, as a channel to receive the i ins 
flux of the sea, and hinder the country from being laid under wa- 
ter, Claudius, in the mean time, allowed him the honour of tri- 
umphal ornaments: he granted the reward of military service, 
but prevented the merit of deserving it, 

In ashort time afterwards, Curtius Rufus obtained the same 
distinction: the service of this man was the discovery of a mine 
in the country of the Mattiaci (a), in which was opened a vein of 
silver, of little profit, and soon exhausted. The labour was se- 
verely felt by the legions; they were obliged te dig a number of 
sliuces, and in sybterraneous cavities to endure fatigues and hard. 
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ships, scarce supportable in the open air. Weary of the labour, 
and finding that the same rigorous services were extended to other 
provinces, they contrived, with secrecy, to dispatch letters to the 
emperor, praying, that, when next he appointed a general, he 
would begin with granting him triumphal honours. 

XXI. Curtius Rufus (a), according ta.gome, was the son of a 
gladiator. For this I do not pretend to vouch. ‘To speak of him 
with malignity is far from my intention, and to relate the truth is 
painful. He began the world in the train of a questor, whom he 
attended into Africa, In that station, while, to avoid the intense 
heat of the mid-day, sun, he was sifting under a portico in the city 
of Adrumetum (}), the form of a woman, large beyond the pro- 
portions of the human shape (c), appeared before him. A voice, 
at the same time, pronounced, “ You, Rufus, are the favoured 
men, destined to come hereafter into this province with procon- 
sular authority.” Inspired by the vision, he set out for Rome, 
where, by the interest of his friends, and his own intriguing ge- 
nius, he first obtained the quastorskip. In a short time after, he 
aspired to the dignity of praetor; and, though opposed by com- 
petitors of distinguished rank, he succeeded by the suffrage of Ti- 
berius. That emperor, te throw a veil over the mean extraction 
of his favourite candidate, shrewdly said,  Curtius Rufus seems 
to be-a man sprung from himself.” He lived to an advanced old 
age, growing grey in the base arts of servile adulation, to his su- 
periors a fawning sycophant, to all beneath him proud and arro- 
gant, and with his equals surly, rude, and-impracticable. Ata 
fate period of his life, he obtained the consular and triumphal. or- 
haments, and finally, to verify the prediction, went proconsul into 
Africa, where he finished his days. 

XX. About this time Cneius Novius, a man of equesirvian 
rank, was seized in the circle at the emperor's court, with a dag- 
ger concealed under his rebe: his motives were unknown at the 
time, and never since discovered. When he lay stretched on the 
rack, he avowed his own desperate purpose, but, touching his ac- 
complicés, not a syllable could be extorted from him, Whether 
his silence was wilful obstinacy, or proceeded from his having no 
secret to discover, remains uncertain. During the same consul 
ship, Publius Dolabella proposed a new regulation, requiring that a 
public spectacle of gladiators should be exhibited annually, at the 
expence of such as obtained the office of questor. In the early 
ages of the commonwealth, that magistracy was considered as the 
reward of virture. The honours of the state lay open to every ci- 
tizen who relied on his fair endeavours, and the integrity of his 
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character. The difference of age (a) created no incapacity. Men, 
in the prime of life, might be chosen consuls and dictators. The 
office of quastor was instituted during the monarchy, a8 appears 
from the law Curiata (6), which was afterwards put in force by 
Lucius Junius Brutus. The right of election was vested in the 
consuls, till, at last, it centred in the people at large ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that about sixty-three years after the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, Valerius Potitus and ASmilius Mamercus were the 
first popular questors, created to attend the armies of the republic. 
The multiplicity of affairs increasing at Rome, two were added 
to act in a civil capacity. In process of time, when all Italy was 
reduced to’subjection, and foreign provinces augmented the pub- 
lic revenue, the number of quiestors was doubled. Sylla created 
twenty: he had transferred all judicial authority to the senate ; 
and {to fill that order with its proper complement was the object 
of his policy. The Roman knights, it is true, recovered their ane 
cient jurisdiction; but even during those convulsions, and from, 
that wra to the time we are speaking of, the questorship was 
either obtained by the merit and dignity of the candidates, or 
granted by the favour and free willof the people. It was reserved 
for Dolabella to make the election venal. 

XXIII. Aulus Vitellius and Lucius Vipsanius were the next. 
consuls, The mode of filling the vacancies in the senate *be- 
camé the subject of debate. The nobility of that part of Gaul 
styled Gauura Comata (a) had for some time enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of Roman citizens: on this occasion they claimed a right 
to the magistracy and all civil honours. The demand became the 
topic of public discussion, and in the prince’s cabinet met with a 
strong opposition. It was there contended, “That Italy was not 
so barren of men, but she could well supply the capital with fit 
and able senators. In former times, the municipal towns and pro- 
vinces were content to be governed by their own native citizens. 
That system was long established, and there was no reason to 
condemn the practice of the old republic. The history of that 
period presents a school of virtue. It is there that the models of 
true glory are be found; those models that formed the Roman 
genius, and still excite the emulation of posterity. Is it not enough. 
that the Venetians and Insubrians () have forced their way. into 
the senate? Are we to see a deluge of foreigners poured jn upon 
us, as if the city were taken by storm? What honours and what 
titles of distinction will, in that case, remain for the ancient nobi- 
lity, the true genuine stock of the Roman empire? And for the 
indigent senator of Latium what means will then be left to ad- 
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vance his fortune, and support his rank? All posts of honour will 
be the property of wealthy intruders; a race of men, whose an- 
cestors waged war against the very being of the republic; with 
fire and sword destroyed her armies ; and finally laid siege to Ju- 
lius Cesar in the city ef Alesia (c). But these are modern in- 
stances: what shall be said of the Barbarians, who laid the walls 
of Rome in ashes, and dared to besiege the capitol and the temple 
of Jupiter? Let the present claimants, if it must be so, enjoy the 
titular dignity of Roman citizens: but let the senatorian rank, and 
the honours of the magistracy, be preserved unmixed, untainted, 
and inviolate.” 

XXIV. These arguments made no impression on the mind of 
Claudius: he replied on the spot, and afterwards in the senate 
delivered himself to this effect (a): “'To decide the question 
now depending, the annals of Rome afford a precedent; and a 
precedent of greater cogency, as it happened to the ancestors 
of my own family. Attus Clausus, by birth a Sabine, from 
whom I derive my pedigree, was admitted, on one and the same 
day, to the freedom of Rome, and the patrician'rank. Can I 
do better than adopt that rule of ancient wisdom? It is for 
the interest of the commonwealth, that merit, wherever found, 
should be transplanted to Rome, and made our own. Need I 
observe that to Alba we are indebted for the Julii, to Camerium 
for the Corruncani, and to Tusculum for the Portii? Without 
searching the records of antiquity, we know that the nobles of 
Etruria, of Lucania, and, in short, of all Italy, have been incor- 
porated with the Roman Senate. The Alps, in the course of 
time, were made the boundaries of the city: and by that exten- 
sion of our privileges, not simple individuals, but whole nations," 

“ were naturalized at once, and blended with the Roman name. 
In a period of profound peace, the people beyond the Po were 
admitted to their freedom, Under colour of planting colonies,’ 
we spread our legions over the face of the globe; and, by 
drawing into our civil union the flower of the several provinces, 
we recruited the strength of the mother-country. The Balbi 
came from Spain, and others of equal eminence from the Narbon 
Gaul: of that accession to our numbers have we reason to re- 
pent? The descendants of those illustrious. families are still in 
being; and can Rome boast of better citizens? Where do we 
see more generous ardour to promote her interest? 

“ The Spartans and the Athenians, without all question, ac- 
quired great renown in arms: and to what shall we attribute 
their decline and total ruin? To what, but the injudicious policy 
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of considering the vanquished as aliens to their country? The 
conduct of Romulus, the founder of Rome, was the very reverse: 
with wisdom equal to his valour, he made these fellow-citizens at 
night, who, in the morning, were his enemies in the field. Even 
foreign kings have reigned at Rome. To°raise the descendants 
of freedmen to the honours of the state, is not, a8 some imagine, 
a modern innovation: it was the practice of the old republic, But 
the Senones waged war‘against us: and were the Volscians and 
A‘ qui always our friends?. The Gauls, we are told; well nigh 
overturned the capitol and did~not the Tuscans. oblige us to 
deliver hostages? Did not the Samnites‘compel_a Roman army 
to pass unde# the yoke (/)? Review the wars' that’ Romé had 
upon ‘her hands, and that with the Gauls will be found the shortest, 
From that time, a lasting and an honourable peace prevailed. 
Let ‘them now, intermixed with the Roman people, united by 
ties of affinity, by arts, and congenial manners, be one people with 
us, Let them bring their wealth to Rome, rather than hoard it 
up for their own separate use. The institutions of our ancestors, : 
which we so much and so justly revere at present, were, at one 
time, a novelty in the constitution. The magistrates were, at 
first, patricians only; the plebcians* opened ‘their way to honours; 
and the Latins, in a short time, followed their example. In good 
time we embraced all Italy. The measure which I now defend 
by examples will, ata future day, be-another precedent, It is 
now a new regulation: in time it will be history.” 

XXV. This speech was followed by a decree,*in consequence 
of which the Aduans, by way of distinction, were, in the first 
instance, declared capable of a seat in the senate. Of all the 
Gauls, they alone were styled the brethren of the Roman people, 
and by their strict fidelity deserved the honour conferred upon 
them. About the sanie time, Claudius enrolled in the patrician 
order such of the ancient scnators as stood recommended by their 
Ulustrious birth, and the merit of their ancestors. The line of 
those families, which were styled by Romulus the rrasr crass 
Or NoBiLity, and by Brutus tie seconp, was almost extinct, 
Even those of more recent date, created in the time of Julius 
Cesar by the Cass1aw Law, and, under Augustus, by ‘the 
Senran (a), were well nigh exhausted, his new distribution 
of honours was agreeable to the people, and this part of his cen- 
sorial office Claudius performed with alacrity. A more difficult 
business still remaincd. Some of the senators had brought dis- 
honour on their names; and to expel them, according to the se- 
yerity of ancient usage, was a painful task, He chose a milder 
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method. “Let each man,” he said, ‘ review his own life and 
manners; and, if he sees reason, let him apply for leave to erase 
his name. Permission willof course be granted. The list which 
he intended to make, would contain, without distinction, those 
who retired of their own motion, and also such as deserved to be 
expelled. By that method, the‘disgrace of being degraded, would 
be avoided, or at least, alleviated.” 

For these several acts, Vipsanius the consul moved that the empe- 
ror should be styled ru vaTweR of THE SENATE. The title, he 
said, of FATHER OF HIs COUNTRY Would be no more than com- 
mon; but peculiar merit required a new distinction, This streke 
of flattery gave disgust to Claudius. He thercfore overruled the 
motion. He then closed the lustre of five years, and made a sur- 
vey of the people. ‘The number of citizens amounted nearly to 
six millions (6). From this time the emperor no longer re- 
mained in stupid insensibility, blind to the conduct of his wife. 
He was:soon reduced to the necessity of hearing and punishing 
the enormity of her guilt; but the act by which he vindicated 
his own honour, gave him an opportunity to sully it by an in~ 
cestuous marriage. 

XXVI. Messalina had hitherto found so ready a compliance 
with her vicious passions, that the cheap delight was grown in- 
sipid. To give a zest to pleasure, she had recourse to modes of 
gratification untried before. Silius, at the same time, intoxicated 
with success, or, perhaps, thinking that the magnitude of his dan- 
ger was to be encountered with equal courage, made a proposal 
altogether new and daring. “ They were not,” he said, “ in a si- 
tuation to wait, with patience, for the deatli of the prince. Prudence 
and cautious measures were for the innocent only. In case of 
flagrant guilt, a bold effort of, courage was the only remedy. If 
they undertook with spirit, their accomplices, apprised of their 
situation, would be ready to hazard all that was dear to them, 
Asto himself, he was divorced from his wife; he was a single 
man; he had no children; he was willing to marry Messalina and 
adopt Britannicus for his son, After the nuptial ceremony, the 
power which Messalina then enjoyed would still continue in her 
hands, unimpaired, and undiminished. ‘Fo insure their mutual 
safety, nothing remained but to circumyent a superannuated em- 
peror, when unprovoked, stupid; but when roused from his le- 
thargy, sudden, furious, and vindictive.” The proposition was 
not relished -by Messalina. Motives of conjugal affection had no 
influence on her conduct; but she beheld her lover with a jealous 
eye. Raised to imperial dignity, he might despise an adulteress, 
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sent by the magnitude of the crime and the danger, might, in the 
day of security, appear in their native colours, and pall the sated 
appetite. The marriage, notwithstanding, had charms that pleased 
her fancy. It wasa further step in guiltand infamy ; and infamy, 
when beyond all measure great,. is the last incentive of an aban- 
doned mind. She closed with the offer made by Silius, but de- 
ferred the carrying of it into execution, till the emperor went to 
Ostia to assist at a sactifice. During his absence, the nuptial ce- 
remony was performed with pomp, and all the accustomed rites. 

XXVII. The fact which I have stated, it must be acknowledg~ 
ed, carries with it an air of fable. That such a degree of self-delu- 
sion in a populous city where every thing is known and discussed 
in public, should infatuate the mind of any person whatever, 
will hardly gain credit with posterity. Much less will it be be- 
lieved, that a consul elect, and the wife of an emperor, on a day 
appointed, in the presence of witnesses duly summoned, should 
dare to meet the public eye, and sign a contract with express 
provisions for the issue of an unlawful marriage. It will be a cir- 
cumstance still more incredible, that the empress should hear the 
marriage ceremony pronounced by the augur, and, in her turn, re~ 
peat the words; that she should join in a sacrifice to the gods; 
take her place at the nuptial banquet ; exchange caresses and mu- 
tual endearments with the bridegroom, and retire with him to the 
consummation of connubial joys. The whole must appear ro- 
mantic; but to amuse with fiction is not the design of this work. 
The facts here related are well attested by writers of that period, 
and by grave and elderly men, who lived at the time, and were 
informed of every circumstance. 

XXVIII. The prince’s family was thrown into consternation. 
The favourites who stood high in power were alarmed for them- 
selves. Full of apprehensions, and dreading a sudden change, 
they disclosed their minds, not in secret murmurs, but openly, 
and in terms of indignation. “ While astage-player (a) enjoyed 
the embraces of Messalina, the emperor's bed was dishonoured, 
but the state was not in danger. At present, what had they not 
to fear from a young man of the first nobility, endowed with ta- 
lents and with vigour of mind, in his person graceful, and at that 
very time, designed for the consulship? Silius was preparing to 
open a new scene. The solemn farce of a marriage has been per- 
formed, and the catastrophe, with which they intend to conclude 
the piece, may be easily foreseen.” Their fears were still in- 
creased, when they considered the stupidity of Claudius, and the 
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ascendant which the empress had obtained over him, to such a 
degree, that the best blood in Rome had been spilt to gratify her 
insatiate vengeance. On the other hai the imbecility of Clau- 
dias gave them hopes of success. If they could once impress that 
torpitmind with an idea of Messalina’s wickeduess, she might be 
condemned unheard, and, by the sudden violence of the emperor, 
hurried away to execution. The only dangef was, that she might 
gain an audience. Her defence might satisfy the emperor; and, 
even if she confessed ber guilt, he might remain deaf to the truth, 
insensible of disgrace, weak, stupid, and uxorious, 

XXIX. Callistus (a), who, as already mentioned, was a prin- 
cipal actor in the catastrophe of Caligula, held a meeting with 
Narcissus, thé chief adviser of the mugder of Appius, and with 
Pallas, the reigning favourite at the court of Claudius. Their 
first idea was, to address themselves at once to Messalina, and, 
without alluding to her other enormous practices, endeavour to 
break the connection between her and-Silius. This plan wassoon 
‘deserted. The danger of provoking the haughty spirit of Mes- 
salfha, operated on the fears of Pallas. Caflistus, knew his own 
interest too well: a’politician formed by the maxims of the pre- 
ceding reign, he was not then to learn that pewer at court is pre- 
served by tame compliance, not by honest counsels. Narcissus 
was left to act from his own judgment. }: To. ruin.Messalina was 
his fixed resolution; but the blow, he knew, must be struck 
before she could see the hand that aimed it. He laid his train 
with the deepest secrecy. Claudius continued loitering away 
the time at Ostia. Callistus employed the interval to the best 
advantige.. He engaged in his plot two famous courtesans, at 
that time *high in favour with the emperor. He allured ther by 
presents and liberal promises. He convinced them both, that by 
the ruin of Messalina they might rise to power and influence. 
He represented their interest in the strongest colours, and, by 
those incentives, induced them to prefer an accusation against 
the empress. 

XXX. The plot being scttled, one af the concubines (by name 
Calpumia) obtained a private interview with Claudins. Throwing 
herself at the emperor's feet, she told him that Messalina had dis- 
honoured him by a marriage with Silius. Cleopatra, the other 
actress in the scene, was near at hand to confirm the story. Being 
asked by the accuser whether she did not know the truth of the 
charge, her testimony confirmed the whole. Narcissus was im- 
mediately summoned to the emperor's presence. He began with 
an humble apology for the remissness of his conduct. “ He had 
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been silent as to Vectius and Plautius, whose criminal intrigues 
were too well known. Even in that very moment it was not 
his intention to urge the crime of adultery: nor would -he desire 
restitution of the palace, the household train, and the splendours 
of the imperial house. Let Silius enjoy them all; but let him 
restore the emperor's wife, and give up his’ marriage-contract to 
‘be declared null and void. You are divorced, Caesar, at this 
moment divorced, and you are ignorant of it? The people saw 
the marriage ceremony, the senate beheld it, and the soldiers 
knew it. Act with vigour; takca decisive step, or the adulterer 
is master of Rome.” ; 

XXXI. Claudius called a council of his friends. Turranius, 
the superintendant of the public stores, and Lucius Geta, the 
commander of the pretorian bands, acknowledged the whole of 
her flagitious conduct, ‘The rest of the courtiers crowded round 
the prince, with importunity urging him to go forth to the camp, 
and secure the pratorian guards. His own personal safety was 
the first consideration. Vindictive measures might follow in 
good time. ‘Phe alarm was too much for the faculties of so weak 
aman as Claudius. He stocd in stupid amazement. He asked 
several times, AmI emperor? Is Silius still a private man ? 

Messalina, in the mean time, passed the hours in gay festivity, 
all on the wing of pleasure and enjoyment, It was then the latter 
end of autumn: in honour of the season, an interlude, representing 
the vintage, was exhibited by her order at the palace. ‘The wine- 
presses were set to work; the juice pressed from the grape flowed 
in copious streams, and round the vats a band of women, dressed 
after the Bacchanalian fashion, with the skins of tygers, danced if 
frolic measures, with the wild transport usual at the rites of Bac- 
chus. In the midst of the revellers Messalina displayed the 
graces of her person, her hair flowing with artful negligence, and 
a thyrsus waving in her hand. Silius fluttered at her side ; his 
temples crowncd with wreaths of ivy, his legs adorned with busy 
kins, and his head, with Janguishing airs, moving in unison with 
the music, while a chorus circled round the happy pair, with 
dance, and song, and lascivious gesture, animating the scene. 
There is a current tradition, thatVectius Valens.in a fit of ecstacy, 
climbed up among the branches of a tree, and being asked what 
he saw, made answer, “ I see a dreadful storm gathering at 
Ostia.” Whether the sky was then overcast, or the expression, 
fell by chance, it proved in the end a true prediction, 
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XXXII. Meanwhile, it became publicly known at Rome, not 
by vague report, but by sure intelligence brought by special mes- 
sengers, that Claudius, fully apprised of all that passed, was on 
his way, détermined to do justice on the guilty. Messalina with- 
drew to the gardens of Lucullus. Silius, endeavouring under an 
air of gaiety to hide his fears, went towards the forum, as if he 
had business to transact. The rest of the party fled with preci- 
pitation. The centurions pursued them, Several were seized in 
the streets, or in their Jurking-places, and loaded with fetters. In 
this reverse of fortune, Messalina had no time for deliberation. 
She resolved to meet the emperor on his way, and, in a personal 
interview, to try that power over his affections which had so often 
served heron former occasions, In order to excite compassion, she 
ordered her children, Octavia and Britannicus, to fly to the em~ 
braces of their father. She prevailed on Vibidia, the eldest of the 
vestal virgins, to address the emperor as the sovereign pontiff, and 
wring from him, by the force of prayers, a pardon for his wife. 
Sheherself traversed the city on foot, with only three attendants. 
Such, in the moment of adversity, was the solitude in which she 
was left.’ She mounted intoa tumbrel, usually employed to carry 
off the refuse of the city-gardens, and in that vehicle procceded 
on her way to Ostia, From the spectators not a groan was heard ; 
no sign of pity was scen. ‘The enormity of her guilt suppressed 
every kind emotion of the heart. 

XXXII. Claudius, in the mean time, was thrown into violent 
agitations, Doubt and fear distracted him. He had no reliance 
on Geta, who commanded the pretorian guards; a man at all 
‘times fluctuating between good and evil, and ready for any mis- 
chief. Narcissus, seconded by his friends and associates, spoke 
his mind in terms plain and direct. He told the emperor that all 
was lost, if the command of the camp were not, for that day, 
vested in one of his freedmen. He offered himself for that im- 
portant office ; and lest Claudius on the road to Rome should be 
induced by the influence of Lucius Vitellius and Publius Largus 
Cwcina, to alter his resolution, he desired to be conveyed in the 
same carriage with the prince. He mounted the vehicle, and 
took his place without further ceremony. 

XXXIV. Claudius, as he proceeded towards the city, felt him- 
self distracted by contending passions. He inveighed against his 
wife; he softened into tenderness, and felt for his children. During 
vall that agitation of mind, Vitellius, we are told, contented hime 
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self with saying, “ The vile iniquity! The infamous crime !” 
Narcissus pressed him to be more explicit; but his answers were 
in the oracular style, dark, ambiguous, and liable to be inter- 
preted various ways. Czcina followed his example, ~ It was not 
long before Messalina appeared in sight. Her supplications were 
loud and@yvehement. “ Hear your unhappy wife,” she said, ‘hear 
the mother of Octavia and Britannicus.” To prevent any impres- 
sion of tenderness, the accuser raised his voice: he talked of 
Silius, and the wickedness of the marriage; he produced a me- 
morial, containing a full account of the whole proceeding, and, to 
draw the emperor's eyes from Messalina, gave him the papers to 
read, As they entered Rome, Octavia and Britannicus presented 
themselves before the prince; but, by order of Narcissus, they 
were both removed, Vibidia claimed to be heard: in a pathetic 
tone she remonstrated, that to condemn his wife unheard, would 
be unjust, and shocking to humanity. She received for answer, 
that Messalina would have her opportunity to make her defence ; 
in the mean time, it became a vestal virgin to retire to the func- 
tions of her sacred office. 

XXXV. The silence of Claudius, during the whole of this scene, 
‘was beheld with astonishment. Vitellius looked aghast, aifecting 
to understand nothing. All directions were given by the freed- 
man. He ordered the adulterer’s house to be thrown open, and 
proceeded thither with the emperor. He shewed him in the ves- 
tibule the statue of Silius the father, which the senate had ordered: 
to be destroyed ; he pointed to the splendid ornaments, formerly 
the property of the Neros and the Drusi, now in the possession of 
the adulterer; the reward of his profligacy. Claudins was fired 
with indignation. Before he had time to cool, and while, with 
violent menaces, he was denouncing vengeance, Narcissus took 
advantage of the moment, and conducted him tothe camp. The 
soldiers were assembled in a body to receive him. Claudius, by 
the advice of his ministers, delivered a short harangue. On the 
subject of his disgrace it was impossible to expatiate; shame sup- 
pressed his voice. The camp resounded with rage and clamour. 
The soldiers called aloud for the names of the guilty, threatening 
immediate vengeance. Silius was brought before the tribunal. He 
attempted no defence; he asked for no delay; instant death was 
all he desired. Several Roman knights followed his example, 
with equal firmness wishing to end their misery. In the number 
were Titius Proculus, whom Silius had appointed to guard Mes- 
salina; Vectius Valens, who confessed his guilt, and offered to 
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give evidence against others; Pompeius Uribieus, and Saufellus 
Trogus: by thé emperor's order they were hurried to instant exci 
tion, The same fate attended Decius Calpurnianus, prefect of 
the night-watch; Sulpicius Rufus, director of the public games; 
and Juncus Virgilianus, a member of the senate. 

XXXVI Mnester was the only person, in whose favour Clau- 
dius was held in suspense. This man, in agony, tore his gar- 
ments, and ** Behold,” he said “ behold a body seamed, with 
stripes. Remember your own words, Cwsar, the words, in which 
you gave me strict directions to obey the will and pleasure of 
Messalina. The rest acted for their reward ; they had bright ob» 
jects in view. If I have erred, I erred through necessity, not by 
inclination, Had Silius seized the reins of government, I should 
have been the first victim to his fury,” Claudius hesitated; touched 
with compassion, he was on the point of granting the wretch 
his pardon: but after executing so many persons of illustrious 
rank, his freedmen told him, that the life of a minstrel was of no 
value: whether the man offended from inclination, or compulsion, 
was not worth a moment's pause: his case deserved no favour. 
The defence made by ‘Traulus Montanus, a Roman knight, availed 
him nothing, In the prime of youth, of ingenuous manners, and 
an elegant figure, he had the misfortune to be distinguished by 
Messalina. She invited him to her bed, and, after one night, dis- 
missed him from her service. Such was the caprice that ruled all 
her passions: she loved with fury, and was soon disgusted. A 
pardon was granted to Suillius Caesoninus and Plautius Lateranus : 
the last, in consideration of the great merit of his uncle (a), was 
saved from execution. Casoninus was protected by his vices, In 
that lewd socicty, with whom he had been Jately connected, he 
had been obliged to suffer unnatural indignities; and that dis- 
grace was deemed sufficient punishment. 

XXXVI Messalina reniained, during this whole time, in the 
gardens of Lucullus. She still entertaingd hopes of prolonging 
her days. She began to write to the emperor in a style of sup- 
plication ; her passions shifted, and she spoke the language of re- 
proach: even in ruin, her pride was not abated. If Narcissus had 
not hastened the execution, there is no doubt but the blow, aimed 
at her, would have recoiled upon himself. Claudius, as soon ag 
he returned to his palace, placed himself at his convivial table. 
Being refreshed, and in a short time warm with wine, he gave or- 
ders that a messenger should be sent to tell the unhappy woman 
“(those were his words), that on the next day she showld be ad- 
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mitted to make her defence. Narcissus took the alarm: he saw 
the resentments of his master ebbing fast away, and his former 
fondness flowing in upon him, Delay was big with danger. The — 
night, then coming on apace, might produce a change of sen-= 
timent; and his very bed-chamber, the scene of all his happiness, 
might melt him into tenderness and conjugal affection. Filled 
with these apprehensions, the freedman rushed out of the banquet~ 
ing room, and, in the emperor's name, gave orders to the centu- 
rions, and the tribune on duty, to do immediate execution on 
Messalina. Evvodus, one of the freedmen, was sent to superintend 
the execution. ‘T'his man made the best of his way to the gardens. 
He found the empress stretched on the ground, and Lepida, her 
mother, sitting by. While Mcssalina flourished in prosperity, the 
mother kept no terms with her daughter. In her present distress, 
she felt the regret and anguish of a parent. “ Death,” she told 
the unhappy criminal, “ was her only refuge. ‘To linger for the 
stroke of the executioner were unworthy and ignoble. Life with. 
her was over: she was iu the last act, and nothing remained but 
to close the scene with dignity and a becoming spirit.” But ina 
mind, like that of Messalina, depraved by vicious passions, every 
virtue was extinguished. She sunk under her afflictions, overs 
whelmed with grief, dissolved in tears, and uttering vain com- 
plaints, when the garden-gate was thrown open. The tribune 
presented himself in sullen silence. Evodus, the freedman, dis- 
charged a torrent of opprobious language, with all the malice of a 
servile spirit. 

XXXVIII. Messalina was now, for the first time, sensible of 
her condition, She saw that all was lost; she received a poinard; 
she aimed it with a feeble effort at her throat; she pointed it to 
her breast, irresolute, and clinging still to life. The tribune dis- 
patched her at one blow. Her body was left to be disposed of by 
her mother, ‘he emperor, in the mean time, had not risen from 
table. He was told that Messalina was no more; but whether 
she died by her own hand, or that of the executioner, was not men= 
tioned, nor did it occur to him to ask the question. He called 
for wine, and pampered himself, as usual, with the luxuries of 
the table. On the following days he appeared unmoved, unaltered, 
without a symptom of anger, joy, or grief, or any other sensation 
of the human heart. Even amidst the exultations of Messalina’s 
enemies, and the crics of her children, lamenting their unhappy 
mother, he remained sunk in stupid apathy. In order to blot her 
altogether from his memory, the senate decreed, that her name 
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should be effaced in all places, whether public or private, and 
that her images should be every where taken down. The ensigns 
of the questorian dignity were voted to Narcissus; a slender re« 
compence, when it is considered, that, though second in rank to 
Pallas and Callistus, he was the chief adviser in the whole pro« 
ceeding against Messalina. The punishment inflicted, by his 
means, was undoubtedly just; but it proved the source of num« 
berless crimes, and a long train of public calamities (a ). 
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Contrents.—Book.—XII. The choice of a wife for the emperor divides 
the frecdmen into parties. Lollia Paulina, Julia Agrippina, dnd Zilia 
Petina, are rival candidates. 1. Claudius deliberates with Narcissus, 
Callistus, and Pallas. II. Agrippina, the emperor's niece, preferred 
by the interest of Pallas. Vitellius, the censor, moves the senate that 
all intermarriages between the uncle and niece shall be declared lawful, 
A decree passes for that purpose. VII. On the day of the marriage 
Silanus kills himself. Calvina, his sister, is banished out of Italy. 
Seneca recalled from exile, by the influence of Agrippina; her reasons 
for it. 1X. Octavia, the emperor's daughter, promised in marriage to 
Nero, Agrippina’s son. X. Deputies from Parthia, desiring that 
Meherdates may be sent from Rome to be king of that country, Me- 
herdates set out accordingly. He gives battle to Gotarzes, and is con~ 
quered. Death of Gotarzes. Vonones succeeds to the crown of Par= 
thia, and soon after him Vologeses. XV. Mithridates tries to recover 
the kingdom of Pontus. Fle is defeated, and sent to Rome. His 
unshaken fortitude, and behaviour, to the emperor. XXII. Lollia 
Paulina condemned to banishment by the intrigues of Agrippina. Her 
death in exile. Calpurnia punished, but not with death, XXIII. The 
city enlarged by Claudius. The ancient boundaries, with an account 
of enlargements from time to time. XXV. Nero adopted by Claudius, 
Agrippina, to increase her fume, establishes a colony among the 
Ubians, at the place of her birth. The Cattians ravage and plunder 
the country : they are subdued. XXIX. Vannius, king of the Suevia 
ans, driven from his kingdom. Lands allotted to him and his followers 
au Pannonia. XXXI. Publius Ostorius commands in Britain. His 
victory over Caractacus, Cartismandua delivers Caractacus ito the 
hands of the Romans. He is sent to Rome. His fortitude, and his 
speech to Claudius. Pardon granted to him, his wife, and his brothers. 
XXXIX. Ostorius dies, worn out in the service, Aulus Didius sent 
into Britain to take upon him the command. XL. Nero puts on the 
manly gown before the regular age. Britannicus slighted, and by the 
arts of Agrippina postponed to Nero. The attendants and tutors of 
Britannicus removed from his person, and new men appointed by 
Agrippina. XUUL Portents and prodigies at Rome. The people 
distressed by a dearth of corn. The impolicy of depending for corn 
on Egypt and Africa. XLV. War between the Iberians and Arme- 
nians. The Parthians and Romans involved in the quarrel. Rhada~ 
mistus sent by his father Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, to his uncle 
Mithridates, who reigns over the kingdom of Armenia. The treachery 
of Rhadamistus. By his father's orders he wages war against Armee 

_ nia. Mithridates busieged in a fortress under the command of Calius 
Pollio, the governor of the garrison. The venality of Pollio. Mith 
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ridates betrayed by him, and murdered by Rhadamistus. LU. Furius 
Scribonianus driven into exile. The mathematicians driven out of 
Ftaly, LIL. A aecree against women intermarrying with slaves. Pal= 
las rewarded.as the author of this regulation, LAV. Tranquillity re 
stored in Judea. Felix, the brother of Pallas, escapes unpunished, 
notwithsianding his misconduct, and Cumanus punished for the whole. 
LV. Commotions among the Cliteans quelled by Antiochus. LVI. 
Claudius exhibits a naval engagement on the lake Fucinus. A pass 
made through a mountain, The work ill exceuted at first, and com- 
pleted afterwards. Narcissus blamed by Agrippina. LVI. Nero 
pleads for the inhabitants of Ilium, and other cities, LIX. Statillus 
Taurus accused by Tarquitius Pritens : the latter expelled the senate 
én spite of Agrippina. UX. The jurisdiction of the imperial procu- 
rators established in the provinces. Observations on that subject. 
LXL. An exemption from tares granted to the isle of Coos, and to the 
city of Byzantium a remission of tribute for five years. LXIV, Por« 
tenis and prodigies. Domitia Lepida, the aunt of Nero, for endea- 
vouring to ingratiate herself with her nephew, accused by the artifice 
of Agrippina. Narcissus endeavours to save her, but in vain: she is 
condemned to dic. UXVI. Claudius taken ill: he removes to Sinu- 
essa. Agrippina prepares a plate of poisoned mushrooms. Xenophon, 
the physician, puts a poisoned feather down the throat of the emperor, 
under pretence of making him vomit, LXVILL. Britannicus detained 
in the palace by Agrippina, while Nera is proclaimed emperor by the 
army. The senate approve, and decree divine honours to the memory 
of Claudius. 
These transactions passed in six years, 


Years of Rome. of Christ. Consuls. 
802 49  Pomponius Longinus Gallus, Quintus Veranjus. 
803 50 Caius Antistius Vetus, M. Suillius Nerwillianus. 
804 51 Claudius, 6th time, S. Cornelius Orphitus. 
805 52 P. Cornelius Sylla Faustus, L. Salvius Otho 
Titianus, 
806 53 Decimus Junius Silanus, Q. Haterius Antonius. 
807 5A Marcus Asinius Marcellus, Manius Acilius 
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L THE death of Messalina threw the imperial family into astate 
of distraction, The freedmen were divided into contending fac- 
tions. The emperor disliked a life of celibacy, and the uxorious 
disposition of his nature made him liable to be governed by the 
partner of his bed. Which of the favourites should make the for- 

_ tune of a future empress, was the point in dispute. Nor was fe- 
male ambition less excited. Several candidates aspired to the 
vacant throne, all depending on pretensions, that gave to each a 
decided title; such as nobility of birth, superior beauty, immo- 
derate riches, and, in short, every claim ta that great elevation. 
The contest, however, lay between Lollia Paulina, the daughter 
of Marcus Lollius the consul, and Agrippitia, the immediate issue 
of Germanicus. Pallas espoused the interest of Agrippina, and 
Lollia was supported by Callistus. ‘There was still a third rival, 
namely, Alia Petina, descended from the family of the Tuberos, 
Narcissus declared in her favour. By the jarring counsels of the 
three favourites, Claudius was distracted in his choice; by turns 
inclined to each, persuaded always by the last, yet determined by 
none, At length, to weigh their different propositions, and the 
reasoning in support of them, he called his confidential ministers 
to an audience. 

IL. Narcissus urged in favour of Alia Petina (a), that she was 
formerly the wife of Claudius, and by him was the mother of 
Antonia. By joining her again in the bands of wedlock, no al- 
teration would be made in the imperial family. A person, with 
whom the prince had already experienced the tenderest union, 
would be reinstated: and, since Octavia and Britannicus were so 
nearly allied to her daughter, she would embrace them both with 
sincere affection, free from the little jealousies of a step-mother, 
Callistus, on the contrary, was of opinion, that a woman, dis- 
graced by a long divorce, and suddenly restored to favour, would 
bring with her the pride and arrogance of an actual conquest; 
but to Lollia no objection could be made: she had never been a 
mother, and, by consequence, her affections, not already engaged, 
wouid be reserved for the issue of the prince. Her whole stock 
of tenderness would be engrossed by Octavia and Britannicus, 
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Pallas co:itended for Agrippina: by a match with her, the grand= 
son of Germanicus would be transplanted into the imperial family, 
and that union would be an accession of strength to the Claudian 
line. Agrippina-was still in the prime of life, of a constitution 
that promised a numerous issue; and to suffer a woman of her 
rank and dignity to carry the’splendour of the Cesarean line into 
another family, would be a measure highly impolitic. : 

IH. Thisr easoning weighed with Claudius, and the beauty of 
Agrippina added force to the argument. She had, besides, the 
art of displaying her charms to the best advantage. The ties of 
consanguinity gave her free access to her uncle. She made use of 
her opportunities, and, in a shért time, secured her conquest. 
Without waiting for the marriage-rites, she was able to anticipate 
the spléndour and authority of imperial grandeur. Sure of her 
triumph over her rival, she enlarged her views, and by a projected 
match between Domitius (a), her son by Cneius Anobarbus, 
and Octavia, the emperor's daughter, began to plan the elevation 
of her family. The scene before her flattered her ambition, but 
without a stroke of iniquity could not be realized. The fact was, 
Octavia, with the consent of Claudius, was contracted to Lucius 
Silanus, a youth of noble descent, by triumphal honours rendered 
still more illustrious, and by a spectacle of gladiators, given in 
his name, endeared to the people. But to a woman of high am- 
bition and a politic character it was not difficult to mould to her 
purposes a man like Claudius, void of sentiment, without a pas- 
sion, and without a motive, except what was infused by the sug- 
gestion of others. 

IV. Vitellius saw the tide running with a rapid current in fa- 
vour of Agrippina. He resolved to ingratiate himself without 
delay. His office of censor gave him the power of executing the 
vilest purposes, and, at the same time, served as a vail of iniquity. 
He made advances to Agrippina, and entered into all her measures. 
His first step was to frame an accusation against Silanus, whose 
sister, Junia Calvina, in her person elegant, but of a loose and 
lascivious character, had been, not long before, the daughter-in- 
law of Vitellius. He accused them both of an incestuous com- 
merce. The charge, in truth, was without foundation; but the 
folly of a brother and sister, who were so unguarded as to give to 
natural affection an air of criminality, afforded colour for the im- 
putation. Claudius listened to the story. Inclined to protect 
his daughter, he was easily incensed against an intended husband, 
who had shewn himself capable of so foul a crime. Silanus was, 
at that time, pretor for the year. He little suspected the 
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treacherous arts, by which his character and his fortune w 
undermined. By an unexpected edict, issued by Vitellius, he 
was expelled the senate, though that assembly had been lately 
reviewed and registered by the censor. Claudius declared the. 
marriage-contract void; he renounced all ties of affinity with Si- 
lanus, and obliged him to abdicate the pretorship, though but a 
single day remained to complete the year. For that short inter- 
val, Eprius Marcellus was appointed to fill the vacant office. 

V. In the consulship of Caius Pomponius Longinus and Quin- 
tus Veranius, the fond endearments, that passed between the em- 
peror and his niece, left no room to doubt but their criminal loves, 
most probably indulged already, would soon be followed by the 
nuptial ceremony. But the marriage of an uncle witb his brother's 
daughter, was, at that time, without a precedent. If they avowed “ 
an incestuous marriage, the popular hatred might -be inflamed 
against them, and some public calamity might befal the city of 
Rome. Claudius was held in suspense. Vitellius undertook to 
remove every scruple. He desired to know whether the emperor 
would make the sense of the people, and the authority of the 
senate, the rule of his conduct. Claudius replied, that he was 
one of the people, and an individual too weak to resist the public 
voice. Vitellius desired that he would remain in his palace, and 
went directly to the senate. He began with assuring the fathers 
that he came on business of the first tmportance, and, having obr 
tained leave to speak out of his turn, he proceeded as follows;. 
“ The office of supreme magistrate is at best a state of painfu} 
solicitude. ‘The cares of a prince, who superintends the govern- 
ment of the world, require domestic comfort to sweeten anxiety, 
and leave him at leisure to think for the good of the whole. And 
where can he find a comfort so fit, so honourable, so consistent 
with his dignity, as in the arms of a wife, his partner in pros- 
perity, and in affliction the balm of all his cares? With a faith- 
ful associate, he may unload his inmost thoughts; to her he may 
commit’ the management of his children; and, in that tender 
union, unseduced by pleasure, undebauched by riot and luxury, 
he may continue to shew that reverence for the laws, which dis- 
tinguished the character of Claudius from his earliest youth.” 

VI. After this artful introduction, finding that he was heard by 
the fathers with manifest symptoms of a complying spirit, he re- 
sumed his discourse. “ Since it seems to be the prevailing opinion, 
that, to alleviate the cares of the emperor, an imperial consort js 
absolutely necessary, nothing remains but to recommend the 
choice of a person, distinguished by her illustrious birth, a fruite 
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fut Womb, and the purity of her morals. This point may be soot 
decided. Agrippina must, of course, present herself to every 
mind. - Descended from a noble stock, she is thé mother of chil- 
dren, add possesses, besides, all the virtues and all the graces of 
her sex. Nor is this all: by the special care of the gods, a prince, 
who has known no lawless pleasures, who has sought the modest 
enjoyments of connubial love, has now an opportunity of taking 
a widow to his arms, without injury to any private citizen, and 
without violating the rights of the marriage-bed. By former em- 
perors wives have been taken from the embraces of their hus- 
bands: we have heard it from our fathers; we have been eye- 
witnesses of the fact. But these acts of violence are now at an 
end, A precedent may be established to regulate the conduct of 
all future emperors, But it may be said, a marriage between the 
uncle and his niece is unknown to Roman manners. To this the 
Answer is obvious: itis the practice of foreign nations, and no law 
forbids it. By the rule of ancient times, cousin-germans were re- 
strained from marrying; but the change of manners has intro- 
duced a different custom. Such marriages are now grown fami- 
liar. Public convenience is the parent of all civil institutions : 
the marriage, which to-day seems an innovation, in future times 
wilt be the general practice.” 

VII. This speech was received with the general assent. Many 
of the fathers rushed out of the house, declaring aloud, that if the 
“ emperor hesitated, they knew how to enforce compliance. The 
populace at the door echoed back the voice of the senate, and, 
with violent uproar, called it the wish of the people. Claudius 
delayed no longer: he shewed himself in the forum, amidst 
shouts and acclamations. He procecded to the senate, and there 
desired that a decree might pass, declaring marriages between the 
uncle and his niece legal for the future. The law was enacted, 
but little relished. Titus AUledius Serverus, a Roman knight, was 
the anly person willing to embrace such an alliance. He married 
his niece, but, as was generally believed, with a design to pay his 
court to Agrippina. From this time a new scene of affairs was 
opened, ‘The government of a woman prevailed; but it was no 
longer a woman of loose and dissolute manners like Messalina, 
who meant to mock the people with a reign of lewdness and de- 
bauchery. Agrippina established a despotic system, and main- 
tained it with the vigour of a manly spirit: in her public conduct 
vigorous, and often arrogant, she suffered no irregularity in her 
domestic management. Vice, when subservient to her schemes 
of ambition, might be the means, but never was her tuling pas- 
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sion. Her avarice knew no bounds; but the support of: gore 
ment was her pretext. 

VIEL. On the day of the nuptial ceremony Silanus put an end 
to his life. Till that time he had nourished delusive hopes; or, 
it might be his intention to mark the day by a deed of horror. 
His sister Calvina was banished out of Italy. Claudius, to atone 
for her offence, revived the ancient law of Tullus, the Roman 
king, and ordered a sacrifice and expiations by the pontifis to be 
made in the grove of Diana. This provoked the public ridicule. 
It was observed that the time for inflicting penalties, and perforni- 
ing solemn rites, was chosen with notable judgment, when adul- 
tery was by law established. Agrippina was not willing to be. 
distinguished by evil deeds alone: in order to grace her character, 
she interceded for Annzus Seneca, who had been driven into ba- 
nishment; and not only restored him to his country, but obtained 
for him the pretorian rank. ‘Che learning and brilliant genius of 
that philosopher, she had no doubt, would render the measure 
acceptable to the people; and, from the education of her son 
Domitius under such a master, she promised herself great advan~ 
tages. She had still a deeper scheme in view; by the wisdom 
and advice of Seneca, she hoped to make the road to empire 
smooth and level for her son. Motives of gratitude would have 
their influence on the mind of that eminent man, and fix him in 
her interest, a faithful counsellor, and her friend by sentiment ; 
while a sense of former injuries would make him the secret 
enemy of Claudius. : 

IX. Having conceived this plan of ambition, she thought her 
measures could not be too soon concerted. She contrived, by large 
and generous promises, to gain over to lier purposes Memmius 
Pollio, at that time consul elect. He moved in the senate an ad- 
dress to the emperor, requesting his consent to a contract of mar- 
riage between Domitius and Octavia. ‘The match was suited‘fo 
the age of the parties. Agrippina intended it as a prelude to 
greater scenes, not yet disclosed. The speech of Pollio to the 
fathers was little more than a repetition of what had been urged 
by Vitellius. The motion succeeded. Octavia was promised to 
Domitius, and, by this additional tie, the young prince was raised 
to higher splendour. He was now considered as the son-in-law of 
the emperor. Supported by the intrigues of his mother, and not, 
less by the enemies of Messalina, who dreaded the vengeance 
of her son, he began to vie with Britannicus, and even to dispute 
with him the point of precedence, 
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X. The deputies from Parthia, sent, as has been related, ta 
demand Meherdates for their king, were admitted to an audience 
before the senate. They opened their commission in the follow- 
ing manner: “ The alliance between Rome and Parthia, and the 
subsisting treatics, are fully known to us; nor is ita spirit of dis. 
affection to the family of the Arsacides that brings us to this asy 
sembly. We scek the son of Vonones, the grandson of Phraates. 
In the present crisis, he is our only refuge, our shicld and best 
protection from the tyranny of Gotarzes, who is justly execrated 
by.the whole Parthian nation. is reign is marked with blood. 
His brothers were the first victims to his fury. His kindred have 
been since cut off. No place is safe from devastation: neither 
age nor sex is spared; parents and their children perish in one ge- 
ral massacre, and infants yet unborn are butchered in the mother’s 
womb, Such are the exploits of Gotarzes; in peace a tyrant, and 
in war disastrous to his country. Cruelty, he hopes, will seem in 
the eyes of mena warlike spirit. The treaties subsisting between 
Rome and Parthia are of ancient date: they have been the basis 
of .a lasting friendship; and to prove that friendship sincere, the 
fathers have now a fair opportunity. It is theirs to vindicate 
the rights of a nation, which, though not inferior in point of 
strength and numbers, yields to Rome from motives of respect. 
For this reason the sons of Parthian kings have been delivered up 
as hostages. The principle of that acquiescence is, that if domes« 
tic tyranny should prove a galling yoke, the people may have re- 
course to the emperor and the senate. ‘They now claim, at your 
hands, a king trained up in Roman manners, and, by consequence, 
likely to bring with him to his native country the best notions of 
civil government.” 

. XL. Claudius answered the ambassadors in a style of magnifi- 
cence. He set forth the grandeur of the Roman name, and the 
deference due from the Parthian nation. He placed himself on a 
level with Augustus, who, in like manner, had received the ap+ 
plications of a whole people ; but he made no mention of Tiberi. 
us (a), though that emperor had dealt out sceptres, and placed fo- 
reign kings on the throne of Parthia. After this brilliant harangue, 
he turned to Meherdates, then present in the senate, and in 
a serious strain admonished him to remember that he was going 
forth, not the lord of slaves, but the governor of men; not-the 
tyrant, but the chief magistrate of his fellow-citizens. He advised 
him to practise the virtues of justice and moderation; virtues, he 
said, unknown to savage life, but for that reason more likely to 
charm by their novelty... From the prince he turned to the Par- 
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thian ambassadors, and, in handsome terms, commended to tKeir 
care the pupil of Rome; a young prince of ingenuous manners, 
and no stranger to the liberal arts. He added, that the Parthians 
would do well to ternporise with the genius of their kings, and to 
overlook the failings of human nature. Frequent revolutions 
could give no solid advantage. Rome was at the highest point of 
grandeur. Enough of glory had been gained by the progress of 
her arms; she therefore put a period to her victories, and the 
tranquillity of foreign nations was now the object of her care, 
Meherdates was committed to the Parthian deputies; and Caidg 
Cassius, the governor of Syria, had it in command to conduct 
him to the banks of the Fuphrates, 

XII. Cassius, at that period, was the most eminent man of the 
age for his profound knowledge of the laws. In times of peace, 
the military science falls into neglect. Between the warlike’ ge- 
nius and the inactive sluggard no distinction remains. And yet 
the ardent mind of Cassius could not languish in a state of stupid 
indolence. Though there was no war upon his hands to rouse 
the spirit of the legions, he resolved, by every method in his 
power, to maintain the rigour of ancient discipline. He kept 
the soldiers in constant exercise; he established new regulations, 
and practised every duty with as much zeal as if the enemy were 
actually in arms against him. This severity, he thought, became 
a man who had before his eyes the bright example of his ancestors, 
and, above all, the fame of the celebrated Cassius, which was 
diffused through all the eastern nations. Having pitched his camp 
near Zeugma, a city where the passage over the Euphrates is most 
practicable, he waited for a convention of the Parthian chiefs, 
who had made their application to Rome. As soonas they arrived, 
and with them Abgarus, king of the Arabs (a), he delivered 
Meherdates into their hands, having previously reminded the 
prince, that among Barbarians the first impulse of their zeal de 
violent, but apt to relax, and end in treachery. His interest, 
therefore, called for vigorous measures. By the artifice of Abgarus 
that advice was rendered abortive. The prince, as yet without ex- 
perience, suspecting no deceit, and weak enough to think that roy 
alty consists in luxury and riot, was seduced to the city of Edessa, 
and there detained several days, the dupe of the wily Arabian, 
€arrhenes, in the mean time, pressed Meherdates to advance with 
expedition. By his messengers he promised certain success, if no 
time was lost in frivolous delay. All was ineffectual.” Though 
Mesopotamia was al hand, they never entered that country, but, 
taking a wider circuit, marched towards Armenia, where the ri- 
gour of the winter was already begun, 
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XIII. After a toilsome march over craggy mountains covered 
with a waste of snow,they descended at last into thé open coun- 
try. Carrhenes joined them at the head of his forces. Thus rein- 
forced, the army passed over'the Tigris, and penetrated into the 
country of the Adiabenians (a). Izates, king of that people, in 
outward show favoured Meherdates, but in his heart inclined te 
Gotarzes. In the course of their march, they made themselves 
masters of the city Ninos (6), formerly the seat of the Assyrian 
monarchy. ‘They also took the castle of Arnzeua, memorable in 
story for the last battle between Darius and Alexander, by which 
the fate of the Persian monarchy was decided. Gotarzes, in the 
mean time, took post on the heights of mount Samsuzos (¢). 
He there offered up a sacrifice to the deities of the place, and 
chiefly to Hercules, the leading god. At stated periods, accord« 
ing to an ancient legend, Hercules inspired the dreams of the 
priests, and, in a vision, gave his orders, “ That a set of horses, 
ready for the chase, should be stationed near the temple. The 
hunters, accordingly, are drawn out, well equipped with quivers 
arid a store of arrows.” Thus caparisoned, they stretch at full 
speed through the woods, and, at the close of day, return to the 
temple without an arrow left, weary, and panting for breath, The 
god appears again, ina midnight vision, to tell the priests the 
tracts of the forest where he pursued his game. After this infor- 
mation, diligent search is made, and a large quantity of game, kil- 
Jed in the chase, is found in the woods. 

‘XIV. Gotarzes had not as yet assembled all his forces, and 
the issue of a battle was what he wished to avoid. The river Cor- 
ma served to cover him from the assaults of the enemy. He there 
stood at bay, devising various delays, encamping, and shifting his 
ground; and though provoked by various insnlts, and even by 
messengers challenged to the conflict, he contrived, notwith- 
standing, to protract the war, while his agents were busy in the 
adverse camp, by gifts and promises, seducing the friends of Me- 
herdates, Izates, king of the Adiabenians, was the first to with- 
draw with all his forces. Abgarus, the Arabian, followed his ex- 
ample, both displaying the fickle disposition and the venality of 
Barbarians. To sue for kings at the hands of Rome was their fre- 
quent custom ; but experience shews that they petitioned only to 
betray. Weakened by desertion, and suspecting further trea~ 
chery, Meherdates resolved to try the issue of a battle, Nor was 
Gotarzes disposed to decline the conflict. A fierce engagement 
followed, with great slaughter on both sides. The victory was 
long held in suspense, till Carrhenes, having broke the enemy’s 
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lines, pursued his advantage with too much ardour. He was at- 
tackedin the rearbya body of reserve, and hemmed inonevery side. 
Meherdates saw nothing but impending ruin. In his distress he 
tru&ted to the advice of Parrhaces, one of his father’s freedmen. 
By that traitor he was thrown into fetters, and delivered up to the 
conqueror. Gotarzes behaved with the pride and insolence of 
_victory. He reviled his captive as a stranger to the blood of the 
Arsacides, a man of foreign extraction, and a slave to Rome. He 
ordered his ears to be cut off, and left him, in that condition, a 
wretched proof of Parthian clemency, and a living disgrace to the 
Romans. Gotarzes was soon after carried off by a fit of illness, 
Vonones, at that time governor of Media, mounted the vacant 
throne. Of this prince, either in his distresses or his prosperity, 
nothing remains worthy of a place in history. After a short and 
inglorious reign, he left the Parthian diadem to his son Vologesses. 

XV. During these transactions, a new alarm was raised by 
Mithridates (a), king of Bosphorus, who had been lately driven 
out of his dominions. He continued, ever since his expulsion, wan- 
dering from place to place, forlorn and helpless. He learned, at 
length, that Didius, the Roman general, retired with the flower 
of his army, leaving the kingdom of Thrace in the hands of Cotys, 
a prince without experience, scarcely settled on the throne, and. 
depending on the slender support of a few cohorts, under the com- 
mand of Julius Aquila, a Roman knight. The news inspired 
Mithridates with sudden courage. He roused the neighbour- 
ing nations, drew together a body of deserters, and, putting him 
self at the head of his tumaltuary levies, fell with impetuous fury 
on the king of the Dandarides (4 ), and made himself master of his 
dominions. The invasion of Bosphorus was expected to be his 
next attempt. Cotys and Aquila did not think themselves in 
force to resist the aitack ; and Zorsines, king of the Siracians (c J, 
commencing hostilities in that critical juncture, added greatly to’ 
their fears. In this distress, they looked round to the neighbour- 
ing states for assistance, and by their ambassadors invited Euno- 
nés, king of the Adorsians, to join the Roman arms. Ina war be- 
tween a powerful nation and a ruined dismantled king, it was not 
difficult to form a new confederacy. ‘The plan of their operations 
was soon settled. Eunones was to ravage the open country with 
his cavalry. The Romans undertook to lay siege to the towns and 
places of strength. 

XVI. The combined forces took the field. On their march 
the Adorsians (a ) led the van, and also brought up the rear, The 
‘centre-consisted of the cohorts and the succours collected in Bos- 
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phorus, armed after the Roman manner. The enemy not daring 
to look them in the face, they marched, without opposition, to the 
town of Soza (6 J, in the country of the Dardanides. Finding the 
place abandoned by Mithridates, they took possession, and, to 
guard against the treachery of the inhabitants, left it strongly gar- 
risoned. They penetrated next into the country of the Siracians, 
and, having crossed the river Panda (c J, invested the city of Us- 
‘PES, situated onan eminence, and defended by walls and a fosse. 
The walls, indeed, not being constructed with stone, but with 
earth thrown up and bound with hurdles, could not long resist 
the operation of a siege. Towers of considerable height were ad- 
vanced against the works, and from that elevation darts and flam- 
ing brands were thrown into the town with such incessant fury, 
that, if the approach of night had not prevented a general assault, 
the siege had been begun and ended in a single day. P 
XVIE The besieged, next morning, sent a deputation with of- 
fers of an immediate surrender, and no less than ten thousand 
Slaves, on condition that the free-born should remainunhurt, The 
terms were rejected, After a capitulation, to put the inhabitants 
to the sword, would be an act of inhumanity, and a violation of all 
the laws of war. On the other hand, to bridle such a number, an 
adequate force could not he spared from a scanty army. The be- 
Siegers, therefore, returned for answer, that every thing must be 
deft to the decision of the sword. The soldiers scaled the walls, 
and the signal was given for a general slaughter. The city was 
leveled tothe ground. The adjacent nations saw that neither arms, 
nor lines of circumvallation, nor places almost inaccessible, de- 
fended by nature and by rapid rivers, could withstand the vigour 
of the Roman arms, In this general consternation, Zorsines, the 
Siracian king, began to waver. He now considered whether it 
was best to adhere to Mithridates, or to provide in time for the 
security of his own dominions, Self interest prevailed. He gave 
hostages, and humbled before the image of Claudius. Nothing 
gould be more honourable to the Romanarmy. Victorious with- 
out the loss of blood, they traversed a vast tract of country, and 
were within three days of the Tanais (a). Their return was not 
so prosperous. They went back by sea, and some of the ships 
were thrown by adverse winds on the coast of Taurus (6). The 
‘Barbarians poured down to the shore, and with savage fury mur- 
dered a considerable number, with the prefect of a cohort, and 
most of the centurions, . 
XVUHI. Meanwhile Mithridates, undone and hopeless, began 
to consider where lie might implore compassion. His brother 
Cotys had at first betrayed him, and then became an open enemy, 
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on him no reliance could be had. If he surrendered to the Ro- 
mans, there was not in theterritory of Bosphorus any one officer of 
weight and authority to ensure the performance of his promises. 
In this distress, the unhappy monarch turned his thoughts to Eu- 
nones. That prince had no motive for personal animosity, and 
his late alliance with Rome gave him no small degree of influence. 
Mithridates resolved to apply at that court. With a dejected 
mien, and a garb that spoke his wretchedness, he entered the pa- 
Jace, and falling prostrate at the feet of the king, “ Behold,” he 
said, “ behold the man, who for years has grappled with the whole 
power of Rome. Mithridates humbles himself before you ; the 
persecuted Mithridates, whom the Romans have pursued ‘by sea 
and land. My fate is in your hands ; use your discretion: treat, 
as you shall think best, a prince descended from tle great Acha- 
menes (a). The honour of that high lineage is all my enemies - 
have left me. 

XIX, The appearance of a man so distinguished, the turns 
of fortune that attended him, and, even in ruin, the affliction 
that softened, but could not subdue his spirit, touched Eunones 
with generous sympathy. He raised the royal suppliant from the 
ground. He praised the magnanimity with which he threw him- 
self into the power of the Adorsian nation, and, with pleasure, 
undertook to be mediator between Rome and the unfortunate mo+ 
narch. He dispatched messengers to Claudius with letters to the 
following effect ; “ In all treaties between the Roman people and 
foreign nations, similitude of fortune was the basis of their al- 
liance. The present union between Claudius and the Adorsians 
was founded on a participation of victory; and victory is then 
most honourable when mercy spares the vanquished. Of this 
truth Zorsines isa recent instance. He still retains his former 
possessions. But equal terms could not be expected in the case 
of Mithridates. His offence was of a more grievous nature. To 
restore him to his throne and kingdom is not the object of this 
application. Spare his life, and let him not walk in fetters, a pub- 
lic spectacle to grace the victor’s triumph.” 

XX. Claudius was, atall times, disposed to act with moderation 
towards the nobility of foreign nations. In the present conjunc- 
ture, he doubted which were most expedient, to receive the royal 
prisoner under a promise of pardon, or to take him by force of 
arms. Resentment and the love of revenge were strong incen- 
tives ; but still there were reasons of policy in the opposite scale, 
« A war must be commenced in a distant region, where the roads 
were difficult, and the sea had neither harbours nor stations for 
shipping; where the struggle would be with fierce and warlike 
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kings, and a people by their wandering life inured to fatigue; 
where the soil was unproductive, and anarmy, of coursg, would 
be distressed for provisions.. Campaigns drawn out, into length 
would dispirit the soldiers; sudden operations might be attended 
with hazard; from victory no glory could redound to the Roman 
name, and to be defeated were indelible disgrace.” Tor these rea- 
sons, it was judged’ advisable to accept the proffered terms. Mi- 
-thridates, in that case, would remain a wandering exile, poor, 
distressed, and wretched. To protract his days were to protract 
his misery. Claudius returned an answer to Eunones: “ Mithri- 
dates,” he observed, “ had merited the utmost rigour, and the 
vengeance of Rome was able to reach him. But to subdue the 
proud, and spare the suppliant, had ever been a Roman virtue. 
It was by curbing the pride of kings, and by conquering an entire 
people, that Rome acquired renown in arms, Then, and then 
only, she had reason to triumph.” 

_XXI_. In consequence of these dispatches, Mithridates was de- 
livered up to Julius Cilo, at that time imperial procurator of Pon- 

* tus.. He brought with him to Romea mind unbroken by his mis- 
fortunes. In his language to Claudius he towered above his help- 
less condition. One sentence that fell from him was celebrated at 
‘the time. “In me you see a man, not taken prisoner, but willing to 
surrender: I came of my own accord; if you doubt the fact, set 
me at liberty, and retake me if you are able.” He was conducted 
under a guard to the rostrum, and there presented asa spectacle 
to the people. He stood unmoved, with his natural ferocity pic- 
tured in his countenance. Cilo and Aquila were rewarded for their 
services; the former with consular ornaments, and the latter with 
the ensigns of pratorian dignity. 

XXII. During the same consulship, the hatred of Agrippina, 
deep and implacable, broke out with gathered rage against Lollia, 
who had been guilty of the crime of contending for the imperial 
bed. An accusation was soon contrived, and a prosecutor suborned, 
The substance of the charge was “ That in the late contest for 
the emperor's choice, Lollia held consultations with Chaldean - 
seers; that she employed magicians, and sent to consult the Cla- 
rian Apollo.” She was condemned unheard. Claudius addressed 
the senate ga the occasion. He mentioned the nobility of her 
birth; by the maternal line she was niece to Lucius Volusis, grand- 
niece to Cotta Messalinus, and formerly the wife of Memshius 
Regulus, He said nothing of her marriage with Caligula (a). 
Having made that flourishing preface, he changed his tone, im- 
puting to her dark designs against the state. To defeat her per- 
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nicious views, nothing remained but to confiscate her estates, and 
banish her out of Italy. The senate complied. Out of her im- 
moderate wealth she was allowed to-retain no more than five mil- 
lions of sesterces. Calpurnia, another woman of high rank, was 
obnoxious to the reseutments of Agrippina. It happened that 
Claudius, in accidental discourse, without a wish to enjoy her 

person, praised the elegance of her figure. This gave jealousy to 

the empress. She considered, however, that the mere crime of 

beauty did not deserve to be punished with death. Shesenta tri- 

bune to Lollia, with orders to make her put an end to her days, 

Cadius Rufus, at the same time, was found guilty of extortion 

at the suit of the Bithynians. 

XXII. Asa mark of favour to the province of Narbon Gaul, 
and to reward the veneration in which the authority of the senate 
had: ever been held by the people of that country, it was settled 
by a decree, that such of the natives as were Roman senators 
should be at liberty, without a special licence from the emperor, 
to visit their estates in their native province, with as fulland ample 
privileges as had been granted to the Sicilian senators. Sohemus_ 
and Agrippa, kings of Ituria (a) and Judea, being both dead, 
their respective territories were annexed to the province of Syria, 
An order was also made, that the auguries, relating to the public 
safety, which had lain dormant for five and twenty years, should 
berevived, and never again be suffered to fallintodisuse. The limits 
(6) of the city were enlarged by Claudius. The right of direct- 
ing that business was, by ancient usage, vested in all such as ex- 
tended the boundaries of the empire. The right, however, had 
not been exercised by any of the Roman commanders (Syllaand 
Augustus excepted), though remote and powerful nations had 
been subdued by their victorious arms, 

XXIV. What was done in early times by the ambition or the 
public virtue of the Roman kings, cannot now be seen through 
the mist that hangs over distant ages. It may, however, be mat- 
ter of some curiosity to mark out the foundation of the city, and 
the boundaries assigned by Romulus. The first outline began at 
the ox-market, where still is to be seen the brazen statue of a bull, 
that animal being commonly employed at the plough. From that 
place a furrow was carried on of sufficient dimensions to include 
the greataltar of Hercules. By boundary-stones, fixed at proper 
distances, the circuit was continued along the foot of mount Pa+ 
latine to the altar of Consus, extending thence to the old Curia, 
next to the chapel of the Lares, and finally to the great Roman 
forum, The capitol, it is generally thought, was added not by 
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Romulus, but by Titus Tatius, From that period the city grew 

with the growth of the empire. With regard to the enlargement 
made by Claudius, the curious may be easily satisfied, as the pub- 
lic records contain an exact description. 

XXV. In the consulship of Caius Antistius and Marcus Suil- 
lius, the adoption of Domitius was burried on by the credit and 
influence of Pallas. Connected with Agrippina, whom he had 
raised to imperial splendour, by ties of mutnal interest, and still 
more sv by the indulgence of criminal passions, this favourite ad- 
vised his master to provide for the public safety, and, in aid to 
the tender years of Britannicus, to raise collateral branches in the 
Cwsarean linc, For this measure Augustus had left a precedent. 
That emperor adopted the issue of his wife, though he had, in 
that very juncture, grand-children to represent him. ‘Tiberius 
copied the example, and to his own immediate offspring united 
Germanicus. It would therefore become the wisdom of Claudius 
to embrace, as his own, a young man who would in time be able 
to relieve the sovereign, and lighten the cares of government, 
Convinced by this reasoning, Claudius gave the precedence to Do- 
mitius, though but two years older than his ewn son. On this 
subject he made a speech to the senate, content to be the organ of 
what his freedman had suggested. It was observed by men versed 
in the history of their country, that this was the first adoption 
into the Claudian family ; an old patrician line, which, from the 
days of Atta Clausus (a), had continued, without any mixture 
af foreign blood, in one regular course of descent. 

XXVI. The senate passed a vote of thanks to the emperor: 
but ina style of exquisite flattery their court was chiefly paid to 
Domitius. A Jaw was also enacted, by virtue of which the young 
prince, under the name of Nero, was naturalized into the Clau- 
dian family. Agrippina was dignified with the titleof Augusta. 
During these transactions, there was not a man so void of senti- 

~ ment, as not to behold the casc of Britannicus with an eye of cont- 
passion. His very slaves were taken from him. His step-mother 
interposed with officious civility. ‘The young prince laughed at 
her kindness, aware of the underplot, which she was carrying 
on against him. Want of discernment was not among his faults, 
It bas been said that he was by nature penetrating: that, perhaps, 
was his true character; or, it may be, that men were willing to 
give him credit for talents, without waiting to make the experiment. 

XXVII. Agrippina had now the ambition to display her weight 
and influence to the eyes of foreign nations. To this end she 
caused a body of veterans to be sent to the capital city of the 
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Ubians, the place of her nativity, to be established there as a 
colony, called after her own name (a). When that people first 
passed over the Rhine, it happened that Agrippa, her grandfather, 
was the Roman general, who received them as the allies of Rome. 
In the present juncture, when the new colony was to be settled, 
a sudden alarm broke out in the Upper Germany, occasioned by 
an irruption of the Cattians (6), who issued forth from their hive 
in quest of plunder. To check their progress, Lucius Pomponius 
dispatched a body of auxiliary troops, composed of the Vangiones 
fe) and Nemeteans, with a squadron of light horse, to maké a 
forced march, and, if they could not attack the front line:of the 
Barbarians, to fall uponthe rear. The ardour of the soldiers was 
not inferior to the skill of the general. They formed two divisions: 
‘one marched to the left, and came up with the freebooters, who 
had been committing depredations, and lay sunk in sleep and 
wine. The victory was cheap, but enhanced by the joy with 
which the conquering soldiers released, at the end of forty years, 
some of the prisoners who were taken in the massacre of Varus 
and his legions. 

XXVIIL. The second division, which had marched to the tight, 
and by a shorter road, met with greater success. The Barbarians 
ventured to give battle, and were defeated with prodigious slaugh- 
ter. Elate with success, and loaded with spoils, the conquerors 
marched back to mount Taunus (a), where Pomponius, at the 
head of his legions, lay in wait, expecting that the Cattians, 
prompted by a spirit of revenge, would return to the charge. But 
the Barbarians, dreading the Romans on one side, and on the other 
their constant enemies, the Cheruscans, sent a deputation to Rome, 
with hostages to secure a pacification. Triumphal honours were 
decreed to Pomponius; but military fame is the least part of the 
estimation in which he is held by posterity. He excelled in ele- 
gant composition, and the character of the general is now eclipsed. 
by the genius of the poet. 

XXIX. Vawnrus (a), who had heen formerly raised by Dru- 
sus to reign over the Suevians, was, about this time, driven from 
his kingdom. His reign, at first, was mild and popular; but the 
habit of commanding had corrupted his nature. Pride and arro- 
gauce had taken root in his heart. Domestic factions conspired 
‘against him, and the neighbouring nations declared open hostility, 
Vibillius, king of the Hermundurians, conducted the enterprise. 
He was joined by Vangio and Sido, the nephews of Vannius by 
asister. In tiis quarrel Claudius was determined not to inter- 
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a strict neutrality, content with promising the Suevian king a safe 
retreat from the rage of his enemies. In his dispatches to Publius 

_Atellius Hister, who had the commend in Pannonia, his orders 
were, that the legion and the troops of the province should be 
held in readiness on the banks of the Danube, to succour the van- 
quished, and repel the incursions of the Barbarians, if they at- 
tempted to invade the frontier. A powerful confederacy was then 
actually formed by the nations of Germany. The Ligians (8), 
‘and other states, were up in arms, attracted by the fame of an 
opulent kingdom, which Vannius, during a space of thirty years, 
had made still richer by plunder and depredations. ‘To make head 
against the forces combined against him was not in the power of 
the Suevian king. The natural strength of his kingdom consisted 
of infantry only : the Iazigians (a ),a people of Sarmatia, supplied 
him with a body of horse. Nothwithstanding this reinforcement, 
Vannius felt his inferiority. He resolved to keep within the strong 
holds and fastnesses of the country, and draw the war into a lin- 
gering length. 

XXX. The Iazigians were not of a temper to endure the slow 
operations of a siege. They spread themselves, in their desultory 
manner, round the country, and by their rashness brought ona 
general engagement. The Ligiansand Hermundurians fell in with 
their roving parties. Vannius was obliged to salty out to the as- 
sistance of his friends. He gave battle, and was totally overthrown. 
But the praise of valour could not be withheld from him. Co- 
vered with honourable wounds, he escaped to his fleet, which lay 
inthe Danube, His partisans followed him, and, with a proper 
allotment of lands, were settled in Pannonia. ‘The dominions of 
the deposed king were divided between his two nephews Vangio 
and Sido, both, from that time, distinguished by their fidelity to 
Rome. In the beginning of their reign, they flourished in the af- 
fections of the people ; honoured by all, while they struggled for 
power; when they obtained it, despised and hated. Their own 
misconduct was, perhaps, the cause; perhaps, the fickle temper 
of the people ; or, it may be, that in the nature and genius of ser~ 
vitude, there is a tendency to innovation, always discontented, 
sullen, and unquiet. 

XXXL. Publius Ostorius was appointed governor of Britain, in 
the character of proprattor. On his arrival he found the province 
in commotion. A new commander, with anarmy wholly unknown 
to him, the Barbarians imagined would not venture to open a win- 
ter campaign. Fierce with this idea, they made an irruption into 
the territory of the siates in alliance with Rome, and carried de- 
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vastation through the country. Ostorius, knowing how niuch dee 
pends on the first operations of war, put himself at the head of the 
light cohorts, and, by rapid marches, advanced against the ene- 
my. ‘The Britons were taken by surprise. All who resisted were 
put to the sword. The fugitives were pursued with prodigious 
slaughter. The rout was so complete, that there was no reason 
to apprehend a junction of their forces ; but peace on those terms, 
the general knew, would be no better than disguised hostility. 
The legions would still be subject to perpetual alarms from a fierce 
and insidious enemy. He therefore resolved to disarm all who 
were suspécted, and, by extending a chain of forts between the 
Nen and the Severn (a), to confine the malcontents between 
those two rivers. To counteract this design, the Icenians (b) 
took up arms ; a brave and warlike people, who, at their own re- 
quest, had lived in friendship with the Romans, and were, by con- 
Sequence, unimpaired by the calamities of war. They formed a 
league with the adjacent states, and chose their ground for a de- 
cisive action. The place was inclosed with a rampart thrown up 
with sod, leaving an entrance in one part only, and that so diffi- 
cult of access’that the Roman cavalry would not be able to-force 
their way. Ostorius resolved to storm the place. Though unsup- 
ported by the legions, he relied on the valourof theallied forces, and, 
having formed his disposition for the attack, ordered his cavalry 
to dismount and act with the foot soldiers. The signal being given, 
the assault began, and the rampart was carried by assault. The 
Britons, inclosed by their own fortifications, and pressed on every 
side, were thrown into the utmost confusion. Yet even in that 
distress, conscious of the guilt of rebellion, and seeing no way to 
escape, they fought to the last, and gave signal proofs of heroic 
bravery. In this engagement Marcus Ostorius, the general’s son, 
saved the life of a Roman, and obtained the civic crown. 
XXXII. The defeat of the Icenians drew after it important con- 
sequences. The neighbouring nations, no longer balancing be- 
tween peace and war, laid down their arms, Ostorius led his army 
against the Cangians (a ), and laid waste their country. Thesol- 
diers carried off a considerable booty, the enemy never daring to 
make head against them. Wherever they attempted to annoy the 
army by sudden skirmishes, they paid for their rashness, The 
sea, that lies between Britain and Treland, was within a short 
march, when Ostorius received intelligence of an insurrection 
among the Brigantes (4). The news obliged him to return with 
expedition. Till every thing was secured in his Tear, it was his 
maxim not to push on his conquests. The Brigantes were soon 
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teduced to subjection. Such as resisted. wete cut to pieces,.and 
a free pardon was granted to the rest. . The Silures (¢) were not 
so easily quelled: neither lenity nor rigorous measures could in- 
duce them tosubmit. To bridle the insolence of that warlike race, 

’ Ostorius judged itexpedient to form a camp for the legions in the 
heart of their country. For this purpose a colony, supported by 
a strong body of veterans, was stationed at Camalodunum (d ),- 
on the lands conquered from the enemy. From this measure a 
twofold effect was expected: the garrison would be able to over- 
awe the insurgents, and give tothe allied states a specimen of law 
and civil policy. 

XXXIIL. These arrangements settled, Ostorius marched against 
the Silures. Too their natural ferocity that people added the cou- 
rage which they now derived from the presence of Caractacus 
(a). Renowned for his valour, and for various turns of good 
arid evil fortune, that heroit chief had spread his fame through 
the island. His knowledge of the country, and his skill in all 
the wiles and stratagems of savage warfare, gave him many ad- 
vantages; but he could not hope > with inferior numbers to make 
astand against a well-disciplined army. He therefore marched 
into the territory of the Ordovicians (6). Having there drawn to 
his standard all who considered peace with Rome as another name 
for slavery, he determined to try the issue of a battle. For this 
purpose he chose a spot (c) where the approach and the retreat 
were difficult to the enemy, and to himself every way advantage- 
ous, He took post in a situation defended by steep and craggy 
hills. In some places where the mountains opened, and the ac- 
clivity afforded an easy ascent, he fortified the spot with massy 
Stones, heaped together in the form of a rampart. A river, with 
fords and shallows of uncertain depth, washed the extremity of 
the plain. On the outside of his fortitications, a vast body of 
troops shewed themselves in force, and in order of battle. 

XXXIV. The chieftains of the various nations were busy in 
évery quarter. They rushed along the ranks; they exhorted their 
men; they roused the timid; they confirmed the brave; and, by 
hopes, by promises, by every generous motive, inflamed the ar- 
dour of their troops. Caractacus was seen in every part of the 
field ; he darted along the lines; he exclaimed aloud, ‘ This day, 
my fellow-warriors, this very day, decides the fate of Britain. . 
The era of liberty, or eternal bondage, begins from this hour. 
Remember your brave and warlike ancestors, who met Julius 
Ceasr in open combat, and chased him from the coast of Britain, 
They were the men who freed their country from a foreign yoke ; 
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who delivered the land from taxations, imposed at the will of 
master; who banished from your sight the fasces and the Roman 
axes; and, above all, who rescued your wives and daughters from 
violation.” The soldiers received this speech with shouts of ap+ 
plause. With a spirit of enthusiastic valour, each individual 
bound himself by the form of oath peculiar to his nation, to brave 
every danger, and prefer death to slavery. 

XXXV. The intrepid countenance of the Britons, and the spirit 
that animated their whole army, struck Ostorius with asjonish- 
ment. He saw ariver (a) to be passed; a palisade to be forced ; 
a steep hill to be surmounted; and the several posts defended by 
a prodigious multitude. The soldiers, notwithstanding, burned 
with impatience for the onest. All things give way to valour, wag 
the general cry. The tribunes and other officers seconded the 
ardour of the men. Ostorius reconnoitred the ground, and hay- 
ing marked where the defiles were impenetrable, or easy of ap- 
proach, gave the signal for the attack. The river was passed with 
little difficulty. The Romans advanced to the parapet. The 
struggle there was obstinate, and, as long as it was fought with 
missive weapons, the Britons had the advantage. Ostorius ordered 
his men to advance under a military shell, and Icvel the pile of 
stones, that served as a fence to the enemy. A close engagement 
followed, The Britons abandoned their ranks, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to the ridge-of the hills. The Romans pursued with 
eagerness, Not only the light troops, but even the legionary sol- 
diers, forced their way to the summit of the hills, under a heavy 
shower of darts. The Britons, having neither breastplates nor 
helmets, were not able to maintain the conflict. The legions, 
sword in hand, or with their javelins, bore down all before 
them. The auxiliaries, with their spears and sabres, made pro- 
digious havoc. The victory wasdecisive. The wife and daugh- 
ter of Caractacus were taken prisoners. His brother surrendered 
at discretion. 

XXXVI. Caractacus fled for protection to Cartismandua, queen 
of the Brigantes. But adversity has no friends. By that princess 
he was loaded with irons, and delivered up to the conqueror. He 
had. waged war with the Romans during the last nine years (a). His 
fame was not confined to Lis native island; it passed into the pro+ 
vinces,; and spread all over Italy. Curiosity was eager to behold 
the heroic chieftain, who, for such a length of time, made head 
against a great and powerful empire. Even at Rome the name of 
Caractacus was in high celebrity. The emperor, willing to mag- 
nify the glory of the conquest, bestowed the highest praise on the 
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valour of the vanquished king. “He assembled the people to be- 
hold a spectacle worthy of their view. In the field before the 
camp the pretorian bands were drawn up under arms, The fol- 
lowers of the British chief walkedin procession. The military 
accoutrements, the harness and rich collars, which he had gained 
in various battles, were displayed with pomp. The wife of Ca- 
ractacus, his daughter, and his brother, followed next: he him- 
self closed the melancholy train. The rest of the prisoners, struck 
with terror, descended to mean and abject supplications. Carac- 
tacus alone was superior to misfortune. With a countenance stilt 
unaltered, not a symptom of fear appearing, no sorrow, no conde- 
scension, he behaved with dignity even inruin. Being placed be- 
ford the tribunal, he delivered himself in the following manner: 

XXXVII. “If to the nobility of my birth, and the splendour 
of exalted station, I had united the virtues of moderation, Rome 
hiad beheld me, not in captivity, but a royal visitor, and a friend. 
The alliance of a prince, descended from an illustrious line of an- 
cestors; a prince, whose sway extended over many nations, would 
not have been unworthy of your choice. A reverse of fortune is 
now the lot of Caractacus. The event to you is glorious, and to 
me humiliating, I had arms, and men, and horses; I had wealth 
in abundance: can you wonder that I was unwilling to lose them ? 
The ambition of Rome aspires to universal dominion: and must 
mankind, by consequence, stretch their necks to the yoke ? I stood 
at bay for years: had I acted otherwise, where, on your part, had 
been the glory of conquest, and where, on mine, the honour of a 
brave resistance? I am now in your power: if you are bent on 
vengeance, execute your purpose; the bloody scene will soon be 
over, and the name of Caractacus will sink into oblivion. Preserve 
my life, and I shall be, to late posterity, a monument of Roman 
clemency.” Claudius granted him a free pardon, and the same to 
his wife, his daughter, and his brother. Rcleased from their fet- 
ters, they advanced to another tribunal near at hand, where Agrip- 
pina shewed herself in state. They returned thanks to her, and 
paid their veneration in the same style as they had before addressed 
to the emperor. The sight was altogether new. A woman, sta- 
tioned amidst the ensigns and the armies of Rome, presented 
a spectacle unknown to the old republic: but in an empire 
acquired by the valour of her ancestors, Agrippina claimed an 
equal share. 

XXXVIIL At the next nesta. of the senate, the victory over 
Caractacus was mentioned with the highest applause, as an event 
‘no way inferior to what had been seen in ancient times, when 
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Publius Scipio brought Syphax in chains to Rome; when Lucius 
Paulus led Perses in captivity ; and when other commanders ex- 
hibited to the Roman people kings and princes at their chariot- 
wheels. Triumphal ornaments were decreed to Ostorius. That 
officer had hitherto seen his operations crowned with success, He 
began soon after to expericnce the vicissitudes of fortune, Per- 
haps the war, by the overthrow of Caractacus, was thought to be 
at an end, and in that persuasion, military dicipline was relaxed ; 
perhaps the enemy, enraged by the loss of that gaiiant chief, fought 
with inflamed resentment. A camp had been formed in the coun- 
try of the Silures, and a chain of forts was to be erected.. The 
Britons ina body surrounded the officer who commanded the 
legionary cohorts, and, if succours had not arrived in time from: 
the neighbouring garrisons, the whole corps had been cut to pieces, 
The prefect of the camp, with eight centurions and the bravest: 
of the soldiers, were killed on the spot. A foraging-party, and 
the detachment sent to support them, were soon after attacked, 
and put to the rout. 

XXXIX. Ostorius, on the first alarm, ordered the light-armed 
cohorts to advance against the enemy. That reinforcement was - 
insufficient, till the legionary soldiers: marched to their support, 
The battle was renewed, at first on equal terms, but, in the end, 
to the disadvantage of the Britons. But their loss was inconsider- 
able. The approach of night prevented a pursuit. From that 
time the Britons kept up a constant alarm. Frequent: battles, or 
rather skirmishes, were fought with their detached parties, roving 
in quest of plunder. They met in sudden encounters, as chance 
directed, or valour prompted ; in the fens, in the woods, in the 
narrow defiles ; the men, on some occasions, led on by their chiefs, 
and frequently without their knowledge, as resentment, or the love 
of booty, happened to incite their fury. Ofall the Britons, the 
Silures were the most determined. They fought with obstinacy, 
with inveterate hatred. Itseems the Koman general had declared, 
that the very name of the Silures must be extirpated, like that of 
the Sigambrians, formerly driven out of Germany, and transplanted. 
into Gaul. That expression reached the Silures, and roused 
their fiercest passions. Two auxiliary cohorts, whom the avarice 
of their officers sent in quest of plunder, were intercepted: by 
that ferocious people, and all made prisoners, A ‘fair diatribu- 
tion of the spoils and the captives drew the neighbouring states 
into the confederacy.  Ostorius, at this time, was worn out with 
anxiety. He sunk under the fatigue, and expired, to the great 
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joey of the Britons, who saw a great and able coramander, not, 
indeed, slain in battle, but overcome by the war. 

XL. The death of Ostorius being known at Rome, the emperor, 
aware that a province of so much importance ought not to re- 
main without a governor, sent Aulus Didius to take upon him the 
command. That officer set out with all possible expedition ; but 
on his arrival found the island in a state of distraction. The le- 
gion under Manlius Valens had risked a battle, and suffered a de- 
feat.. In order to impress with terror the new commander, the 
Britons took care to swell the fame of their victory. Didius, on 
his part, was willing to magnify the loss. The merit of the gene- 
ral, he knew, would rise in proportion to the danger surmounted ; 
and, if he failed, the difficulty would be an apology for his con, 
duct In the defeat of Valens, it was the nation of the Silures 
that struck the blow. Emboldened by success, they continued 
their predatory war, till the arrival of Didius checked their opera- 
tions. In this juncture Venusius was the British chieftain; a man, 
as already mentioned, born in the city of the Jugantes, and, since 
the loss of Caractacus, the first in fame for valour and military ex- 
perience. He had married Cartismandua, the queen of the Bri- 
gantes ; and while they lived on good terms, his fidelity to Rome 
remained inviolate. Being afterwards driven from her throne and 
bed, he pursued his revenge by open hostilities, and even dared 
to wage war against the Romans. 

The quarrel was at first a civil war amongst themselves. Car- 
tismandua contrived to seize, by stratagem, the brother of Venu« 
sius, with the rest ofhiskindred. ‘The Britons by that event were 
fired with indignation. They scorned to submit to a female go- 
vernment (a), and, with the flower of their youth, attacked Car- 
tismandua in the heart of her territories. ‘The insurrection was 

‘foreseen, and a detachment from the cohorts was sent in time to 
counteract the motions of the enemy. An engagement followed, 
at first with doubtful success; but, after a struggle, victory in- 
clined to the side of the Romans. In another part of the country, 
the legion under the command of Cesius Nasica fought with equal 
success. Didius did not expose his person in any of these en- 
gagements. Impaired by years, and loaded with accumulated 
honours, he was content to act by his inferior officers ; and while 
the enemy was kept in check, the honour of doing it was not his 
passion. These transactions, which happened in the course of 
different years, under the conduct of Ostorius and Didius, are 
here related in one connected series, to avoid breaking the thread 
of the narration. I now return to the order of time. 
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XLI. In the fifth consulship of Claudius, and the first of his 
colleague, Servins Cornelius Orphitus, the manly grown was as+ 
signed to Nero, before his time, that, though still under age, he 
might appear qualified to take upon him a share in public busi- 
ness.: ‘The senate, in a fit of adulation, resolved that the young 
prince should be declared capable of the consulship at the age of 
twenty, and be considered, in the inean time, as consul elect, 
with proconsular authority out of the city, and the additional 
title of prince of the Roman youth, Claudius not only assented 
to those flattering decrees, but, in the name of Nero, gave 4 
largess to the people, and a donative to the army. To conciliate 
the affections of the people, the Circensian games wert likewise 
exhibited. During that spectacle, Britannicus and Nero passed 
in review; the former clad in the pretexta, or the dress of his 
boyish days; the latter, with the triumphal ornaments of a Ro- 
man general. So glaring a difference struck the spectators, as a 
certain prelude of their future fortunes. Among the centurions 
and tribunes there were men of principle, who beheld the case of 
Britannictss with an eye of compassion. All such were removed 
from court; some under pretence of advancing them to higher 
offices, and the rest for plausible reasons. The policy was ex- 
tended even to the freedmen. In that class, whoever was found 
to be above corruption, was dismissed from his place. 

The two young princes met by accident. Nero saluted Bri- 
tannicusdy name, and in return was familiarly called Domitivs. 
This incident gave umbrage to Agrippina. She flew to the em- 
peror with her complaint: “ Contempt,” she said, “ was thrown 
on the adoption of Nero; what the senate decreed, and the voice 
of the people ratified, was repealed with contumacy in the very 
palace. If thc men, who taught those dangerous lessons, were 
not repressed, the mischief would increase, and, perhaps, prove 
fatal to the commonwealth.” Claudius was easily alarmed. He 
considered what was no more than bare surmise, as a crime then 
actually committed, and, accordingly, either sent into banish- 
ment, or put to death, the best and ablest of his son's tutors, 
New men were appointed to superintend the prince’s education, 
and the choice was left to the stepmother. 

XLIL Agrippina had still greater objects in view, but Lusius 
Geta and Rufius Crispinus were first to be removed from the com- 
mand of the pretorian bands. They were both under obligations 
to Messalina, and by sentiment attached to her children. Men of 
their disposition might obstruct her measures. She represented 
to the emperor, that, under two rival commanders, the soldiers 
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would be divided into factions; but if that important office cen- 
tred in one person, all would act with a principle of union, and 
strict attention to military discipline. Claudius concurred in the 
same opinion, The command wag given to Afranius Burrhus; 
an officer of great experience and a warlike character, but dis- 
posed to remember the friend that raised him to that elevation. 
Having succeeded in these arrangements, Agrippina thought it 
time to act without reserve ; she claimed a right to be conveyed 
in her carriage to the capitol ; a right, by ancient usage, allowed 
only to the sacerdotal order, the vestal virgins, and the statues of 
the gods. Being now communicated to Agrippina, it could not 
fail to raise the veneration of the people for a princess, in whom 
they saw the daughter (a), sister, wife, and mother, of an em- 
peror; a combination of illustrious titles never, before that time, 
united in one person. 

In this juncture, Vitellius, the active leader of Agrippina’s fac- 
tion, after having stood high in the esteem of Claudius, was, at 
last, in an advanced age, involved in a prosecution, gét, on foot 
against him by Junius Lupus, a member of the senate. Such is 
the instability of human grandeur! The charge imported violated 
majesty, and a design to seize the reins of government. Claudius. 
was willing to listen to the story; but, by the interposition of 
Agrippina, who scorned to descend to prayers and supplications, 
the blow recoiled upon the prosecutor. He was interdicted 
from fire and water. ‘To stretch resentment further was not the 
wish of Vitellius. 

XLII. In the course of this year, the people were kept ina 
constant alarm by a succession of portents and prodigies, Birds 
of evil omen infested the capitol ; earthquakes were felt; houses 
were laid in ruin, and while the multitude in a general panic 
pressed forward to make their escape, the.feeble and infirm were 
trampled under foot. A dearth of corn brought on a famine: this 
too was deemed a prodigy. The people were not content to mur- 
mur their discontents ; they crowded to the tribunal, and gather- 
ing round the emperor, then sitting in judgment, they forced him 
from his seat, and pushed him to the extremity of the forum. 
The guards came to his assistance, and Claudius made his way 
through the crowd, Fifteen days’ subsistence was the most that, 
Rome had then in store. The winter, providentially, was mild 
and favourable to navigation; distress and misery must, other- 
wise, have been the consequence. Informer times the case was 
very different. Italy was the granary that supplied foreign mar- 
kets, Even at this hour, ihe prolific vigour of the soil is not worn 
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out; but to ‘depend o on Egypt and Africa is the prevailing sy! stem. 
The lives of the people are, by choice, committed to the caprice 
of winds and waves. 

XLIV. In the same year the flame of war broke out between 
the Armenians and Iberians. The Romans and the Parthians 
were, by consequence, involved in the quarrel. The sceptre of 
‘Parthia was at that time swayed by Vologeses, with the consent 
of his brothers, though his mother, by birth*a Greek, was no 
higher than a concubine. Pharasmanes reigned in Iberia, con- 
firmed on his throne by long possession. His brother, Mithridates, 
received the regaldiadem of Armenia from the power of Rome, 
The former had a son named Rhadamistus, of a tall and graceful 
stature, remarkable for bodily vigour, and an understanding per- 
fectly trained in the political school of his father, His talents 
were high in the esteem of all the neighbouring states, He saw, 
with impatience, the old age of his father protracted toa length of 
years. ‘Po disguise his ambition was no part of his character. He 
expressed his ‘discontent i in a manner that alarmed Pharasmanes. 
That monarch saw the aspiring genius of his son; and, being in 
the dectine of life, he dreaded the enterprising spirit of a young 
man, who had conciliated to himself the affections of the people. 
To change the tide of his passions, and find employment for him 
elsewhere, he held forth the kingdom of Armenia as a dazzling 
and inviting object: he himself, he said, expeiled the Parthians, 
and placed Mithridates on the throne, Pharasmanes added, that 
it would not be advisable to proceed with open force. Covert 
stratagem might deceive Mithridates, and cnsure success, 

Rhadamistus made the best of his way to his uncle’s court, as 
oa place of shelter from the displeasure of his father, and the 
tyranny of a stepmother, He met with a gracious reception, 
Mithridates treated him as his own son, with all the tenderness 
of afather. ‘The young prince, in the mean time, drew to his in- 
terest the nobility of the country; and, while his uncle loaded him 
with favours, he was busy in forming a conspiracy agaizist the 
crown aud life of his benefactor. 

XLV. Having concerted his measures, he returned, tnder colour 
of a family-reconciliation, to his father’s court. He there explained 
the progress of his treachery, the snares that were prepared, and 
the necessity of giving the tinishing blow by force of arms. To 
find ostensible reasons for open hostility, was not difficult toa 
politic genius like that of Pharasmanes, He alleged, that in the 
war between himself and the king of the Albanians, his applica= 
tion to the Romans, for a reinforcement, was defeated by the 
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practices of Mithridates; and an injury of so heinous a nature 
could not be expiated by any thing less than the ruin of the man 
who did the mischief. To this end, he gave the command of his 
forces to his son, who entered Armenia at the head of a numerous 
army. An invasion so unexpected filled Mithridates with con- 
sternation. He fled the field, and, leaving the enemy in posses- 
sion of his camp, threw himself into the fort of Gorneas (a); a 
place strong by nature, and defended by a Roman garrison, under . 
the command of Celius Pollio, the prefect, and Casperius, a cen- 
turion, The machinations of a siege, and the use of warlike en- 
gines, are things unknown to savage nations: the Romans have 
reduced that branch of the military art to a regular system. Rha- 
damistus attempted to carry the works by assault, but without ef- 
fect, and with considerable loss. He formed a blockade, and, in 
in the mean time, made lis approaches to the avarice of the go- 
vernor. By bribes and presents he bargained with that officer to 
betray his trust. The centurion protested against so foul a trea- 
chery, declaring, in a tone of firmness, that he would ragree 
to give up a confederate prince, nor to barter away the kingdom 
of Armenia, which had been assigned to Mithridates by the’ Ro- 
nian people. : 
Pollio, the commander in chief, affected to dread the superior 
force of the enemy ; and Rhadamistus, pleading the orders of his 
father, stil! urged on the siege. In this distress, Casperius, the 
centurion, stipulated a cessation of arms, and left the garrison, in 
order to have an interview with Pharasmanes, and deter him from 
prosecuting the war. If his endeavours failed, he resolved to 
proceed with expedition to Ummidius Quadratus, who com- 
manded in Syria, in order to make that governor acquainted with 
the state of affairs, and the iniquity of the whole proceeding. 
XLVI. The centurion had no sooncr left the place, than Pollio 
felt himself at liberty to act without controul. He advised Mith- 
ridates to compromise the quarrel, and end the war by a regular 
treaty. He urged the tics of natural afiection between brothers, 
and the rights of seniority, which preponderated in favour of Pha: 
rasmanes. He added, that “ Mithridates was, in fact, the son-in- 
law of his brother, and, at the same time, uncle and father-in-law 
to Rhadamistus. ‘I'he [berians were superior in number, and yet 
willing to accede to ternis of pacification, The perfidy of the 
Armenians was become proverbial. Pent up ina fortress, ill sup- 
plied with provisions, he could not hope to bold out much longer. 
In that distress, what room was left for deliberation ? Peace, on 
reasonable terms, was preferable to a destructive war.” 
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Such were the arguments urged by Czlius Pollio; but Mithri- 
dates suspected the counsels of a man, who had seduced one of the 
royal concubines, and shewn himself a venal tool, ready at the 
beck of the highest bidder, to commit any crime however atro- 
cious. Meanwhile, Casperius reached the court of Pharasmanes. 
He expostulated with that monarch, and pressed him to raise the 
siege. The politic king amused the centurion with plausible an- 
swers. He talked in equivocal terms, and drew the business into 
a negotiation, while his secret dispatches urged Rhadamistus, by 
any means, and without delay, to make himself master of the place. 
Pollio raised the price of his treachery, and Rhadamistus complied 
with his terms. In consequence of their bargain, the governor, by 
corrupt practices, contrived to make the soldiers demand:a capi~ 
tulation, and, if not granted, to threaten one and all to abandon 
the place. Mithridates, in that extremity, fixed the time and 
place for a congress, and went out of the garrison, 

XLVjI. Rhadamistus adyatfced to meet him. He rushed to 
the embrace; he offered every mark of duty and respect to. 
his unclé and his father-in-law; and, by a solemn oath, assured 
him that he would not at any time employ either sword or poison 
against his life. He decoyed Mithridates into a neighbouring wood, 
where he said a sacrifice was prepared, to ratify the treaty in the 
presence of the gods. Among the eastern kings, whenever they 
enter into mutual engagements, a peculiar custom prevails; the 
contracting parties take each other by the right hand, and with a 
ligature bind their thumbs together, till the blood is forced to the 
extremities, and with a slight puncture findsa vent. As it gushes 
forth, the kings apply their mouths to the orifice, and suck each 
other's blood. ‘The treaty, in this manner, receives the highest 
sanction, signed, asit were, with the blood of the parties, On the 
present occasion, the person, whose office it was to tie the knot, 
pretending to have made a false step, fell at the feet of Mithri« 
dates, and laying hold of his knees, brought him to the ground. 
A crowd rushed in and bound the. prostrate king with fetters. A. 
chain was fastened to his foot, aud in that condition (esteemed by 
those nations the highest disgrace) he was dragged along with 
brutal violence. The populace, resenting the grievances which they 
had suffered under an oppressive and despotic reign, insulted him 
with vulgar scurrility, and even blows. Thinking ‘men beheld 
the sad reverse with compassion, The wife of the unhappy mo- 
narch followed with her children, and filled the place w ith shricks 
and lamentations. They were all secured in covered carriages, 
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be known, Lust of power was the passion of that prince, For 
a brother and a daughter not one tender sentiment remained. He 
ordered them to be put to death; but, though inured to crimes, 
not in his sight. Rhadamistus observed his oath with a pious 
fraud, that added to his guilt. He had bound himself not to use 
either sword or poison; but he smothered his uncle under a load 
of clothes, and by that evasion satisfied ‘the religion of a murderer. 
The children of the unhappy monarch bewailed the loss of their 
father ; and, for that crime, were massacred. 

XLVIIL. This act of treachery, and the murders that followed 
it, were soon made, known to Quadratus, He called a council of 
war, and, after stating that the enemies of the deceased king were 
in possession of his dominions, the point which he submitted to 
consideration was, Whether, in that conjuncture, vindictive mea- 
sures were advisable, Few at the meeting retained a sense of 
public honour, Maxims of policy and self-interest weighed with 
the majority. “ The guilt,” they quid, “ of foreign nations gave 
a solid advantage to the empire, and for that reason ough’ to be a 
source of joy. To foment divisions among the enemies of Rome 
was the truest wisdom; and, with that view, the crown of Ar- 
menia had been often, with a show of generosity, dealt out by the 
emperor as the special gift of the Roman people. Let Rhadamis- 
tus hold his illgotten power; he will hold it with infamy, and the 
execration of mankind : while he owes his elevation to his crimes, 
he will effectually serve the interests of Rome.” This reasoning 
prevailed. The council, however, wished to Save , appearances, 
That they might not be thought to countenance a foul transaction, 
which might afterwards provoke the emperor to issue contrary 
orders, it was agreed to send dispatches to Pharasmanes, require 
ing him forthwith to evacuate Armenia, and recal his son. 

XLIX. In that juncture Julius Pelignus, with the title of pro- 
curator, commanded in Cappadocia; a man, whom all orders of 
the people bebeld with coutempt and derision. The deformity 
of his person excited ridicule, and the qualities of his mind cor- 
responded with bis outward figure. He had lived, notwithstand- 
ing, in the closest intimacy with Claudius, at the time when that 
prince, as yet a private man, passed the hours of a stupid and 
listless life in the company of buffoons. Pelignus, ina fit of vain- 
glory, undertobk to recover Armenia, Having drawn together 
the auxiliaries of the province, he marched at the head of his 
forces, and, in his route, plundered the allies, as if the war was 
with them, instead of the Iberians, Harassed by the sudden in- 
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left without resource. In that distress, he fled to Rhadamistus, 
Bribery soon purchased a manof his description. He advised the 
princé to assume the regal diadem, and assisted, under arms, at 
the coronation, at once the author of the measure, and the soldier 
tosupport it. A proceeding so vile and infamous could not be long 
unknown to the eastern nations. The character of the Roman 
generals might, by consequence, sink into contempt ;. and there- 
fore, to wipe off the disgrace, Helvidius Priscus was sent at the 
head of a legion, with orders to act as exigencies might require. 
That officer pressed forward with expedition. He passed mount 
Taurus, and, in the course of his march, restored the public tran- 
quillity, not so much by the terror of his arms as by the wisdom 
and moderation of his counsels, There was reason, however, to 
fear that his approach would give jealousy to the Parthians, To 
avoid a rupture with that people, Helvidius was ordered to re- 
turn with his army into Syria, 

L. Valogeses thought it a fa? opportunity to recover the king- 
dom of grmenia. His ancestors had swayed the sceptre of that 
country, aud now a foreign invader, by guiltand treachery, usurped 
the crown. The Parthian king saw his own brother Tiridates 
deprived of power. His pride could not brook that any part of 
his family should be left in that humble condition. Determined 
to dethrone the usurper, and invest his brother Tiridates with the 
regal diadlem, be put himself at the head of a powerful army. 
The [berians, without hazarding a battle, fled before the Parthian 
monarch. Artaxata and Tigranocerta, the two principal cities of 
Armenia, opened their gates to the invader. ‘I'he inclemency of 
the winter-scason, and the want of due attention to provide for the 
subsistence of au ary, brought ona famine, and, by consequence, 
an epidemic disease, Vologeses was obliged to abandon his enter- 
prise. Armenia was once more left defenceless. Rhadamistus 
seized his opportunity, and returned to his dominions, elate with 
pride, and fired with resentment against people who had already 
betrayed him, and with their national inconstancy were ready on 
the first occasion torepeat their treachery. He mounted the throne; 
but the people, though inured to servitude, grew impatient of the 
yoke, They resoived to depose the usurper, and in a body rushed 
forward, sword in hand, to invest the palace. a 

LI. Rhadamistus was obliged to consult his safety by flight. 
He escaped with his wife, and both owed their lives to the speed 
of their horses. The queen was far advanced in her pregnancy. 
Her dread of the enemy, conspiring with conjugal affection, sery- 
ed tn animate her in the firct harry af their ight Shae lhore tha 
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fatigue with wonderful resolution. Her condition, however, was 
too feeble for the violence ofso rapida motion. Scized with pains 
in her womb, and unable to hold out longer, she entreated her 
husband to end her misery, and, by an honourable death, prevent 
the insults of impending bondage. Rhadamistus was distracted 
by the violence of contending passions ; he clasped her in his arms; 
he supported her drooping spirits, and, by every tender persuasion, 
exhorted her to persevere. Her virtue charmed him, and the idea 
of leaving her to the embraces of another, pierced him to the quick. 
Ina fit of despair and love, he drew his scimitar, and with a hand 
already imbrued in blood, wounded the idol of his heart. In that 
condition he dragged her tothe margin of the Araxes, and dashed 
her into the river, that her body might be carried away by the 
current, and never fall into the hands of his enemies. Having 
thus disposed of his wife, he fled towards [beria, and pursued his 
way to his father’s court. 

Meanwhile Zenobia (so the princess was named), floating gently 
down the:stream, was seen by the shepherds on the smooth sur- 
face of the water, struggling in distress, and still with manifest 
signs of life. The elegance and dignity of her form announced a per- 
son of illustrious rank. They bound up her wounds, and gave 
her the physic of the field. Having soon after learned her name, 
and the story of her sufferings, they conveyed her to the city of 
Artaxata. From that place she was conducted, at the public ex- 
pence, to the court of Tiridates, where she was graciously re- 
ceived, and treated with all the marks of royalty. 

LIL. During the consulship of Faustus Sylla and Salvius Otha, 
an accusation was set on foot against Furius Scribonianus. He 
was charged with having consulted the Chaldeans about the 
length of the emperor’s reign, and condemned to banishment. 
Junia his mother, who had been formerly driven into exile, was ac- 
cused of harbouring resentment, and still fecling with indignation 
the severity of her fate. Her husband Camillus, the father of 
Scribonianus, had levied war in Dalmatia, and obtained his par- 
don. From that circumstance, and, in the present case, from a 
second instance of clemency to a disaffected family, Claudius took 
occasion to boast of his moderation. The unhappy exile did not 
long survive*his sentence; but whether he died by poison, or a na- 
tural death, cannot now be known. Reports were various at the 
time. The astrologers and mathematicians were banished out of 
Italy, by a decree of the senate, full of rigour, but ending in no- 
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their rank on account of their narrow circumstances. Some were 
unwilling to withdraw their names, but they were all degraded 
as obstinate men, who to their poverty added pride and insolence. 

LIIT. During these transactions, a motion was made in the se- 
nate fora law to inflict certain penalties on such women as should 
disparage themselves by inter-marrying with slaves. The senate 
decreed, that all who descended to so mean an act, without the 
consent of the master of the slave, should be considered as per~ 
sons who had forfeited their rank, and passed into a state of sla- 
very; if the master consented, his approbation should operate as 
as a manumission only. The honour of this regulation the em- 
peror ascribed to’ Pallas, and thereupon Barea Soranus, consul 
elect, moved, that the author of so wise a measure should be re- 
warded with pratorian ornaments, and a sum of fifteen millions 
of sesterces. By way of amendment to the motion, Corelius 
Scipio proposed that public thanks should be given to aman, who 
derived his origin from the ancient kings of Arcadia, and, not- 
withstanding the dignity of his rank, condescended to be classed 
among the ministers of the emperor, Claudius informed the se- 
nate, that Pallas was content with honours, and felt no ambition to 
emerge from his state of poverty. A decree was engraved on 
brass (a), exhibiting to the public eye a panegyric on the moder- 
ation of a manumitted slave, who had amassed no less than three 
hundred millions of sesterces, and, with that sum in his pocket, 
could give so striking an example of ancient parsimony. . 

LIV. Pallas had a brother known by the name of Felix, who 
had been for some time governor of Judexa. This man did not 
think it necessary to prescribe any restraint to his own desires, * 
He considered his connection with the emperor's favourite as a 
licence for the worst of crimes. ‘I'he Jews, it is true, witha spirit 
little short of open rebellion, had refused, in the reign of Caligula, 
to place the statue of that emperor in the temple. Intelligence 
of his death arrived soon after ; but even that event was not suf- 
ficient to allay the ferment. Future princes might have the same 
ambition, and the dread of a similar order kept the province in 
agitation. Felix inflamed the discontents of the people by im- 
proper remedies ; and Ventidius Cumanus, to whom a part of the 
province was committed, was ready to co-operate # any wicked 
project. The Galilens were under the controul of Cumanus ; 
Felix governed the Samaritans. Those two nations, always fierce 
and turbulent, were at variance with each other, and now, when 
they despised their governors, their animosity broke out with re- 
deubled fury, 
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They waged a predatory ‘war; laid waste each other's lands, 
rushed from théir ambuscade to sudden encounters, and, at times 
tried their strength in regular engagements. The plunder of the 
war was given up te their rapacious governors, who, therefore, 
connived at the mischief. The disorders of the province grew. to 
an alarming height, insomuch that the two governors were forced, 
at last, to have recourse to arms in order to quell the tumult The 
Jews resisted, and numbers of the Roman soldiers were massacred 
in the fray. Quadratus, who commanded in Syria, saw the danger 
of an impending war,-and to restore the public tranquillity, ad- 
vanced at the head of his forces, The insurgents, who rose inarms 
against the Roman soldiers, were punished with death. That 
measure was soon decided ; but the conduct of Felix and Cuma- 
nus held the general in suspense. Claudius, duly apprised of the 
rebellion, and the causes from which it sprung, sent a commission 
directing an enquiry with power to try and pronounce judgment 
on the two provincial ministers. To make an end of all difficul- 
ties, Quadratus placed Felix on the tribunal among the gudges, 
and, by that measure, sheltered him from his enemies. Cumanus 
was found guilty of the crimes committed by both, and in this 
manner the peace of the province was restored. i 

LV. Cilicia was soon after thrown into convulsions. The pea- 
sants of that country, known by the name of the Clitens. (a), a 
wild and savage race, inured to plunder and sudden commotions, 
assembled under Trosobor, a warlike chief, and pitched their camp 
on the summit of a mountain, steep, craggy, and almost inacces- 
sible. From their fastnesses they came rushing down on the plain, 
and stretching along the coast attacked the neighbouring cities. 
They plundered the people, robbed the merchants, and utterly 
ruined navigation and commerce. They laid siege to the city of 
Anemurium, and dispersed a body of horse, sent frem Syria, un- 
der Curtius Severus, to the relief of the place. With that de- 
tachment the freebooters dared to hazard battle. The ground 
being rugged, disadvantageous to cavalry, and convenient only to 
foot soldiers, the Romans were totally routed. At length Antio- 
chus, the reigning king of the country, appeased the insurrection. 
By popular arts he gained the good will of the multitude, and 
proceeded by stratagem against their leader, The confederates be- 
ing ruined by disunion among themselves, Trosobor, with his prin- 
cipal adherents, was put to death. By conciliating measures the 
rest were brought to a sense of their duty. 

LVI. It was about this time, that between the lake Fucinus 
and the river Liris fa). a passare was cut throuch a mouniain. 
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That a work of such magnificence (6) should .be seen to advan- 
tage, Claudius exhibited on the lake a naval engagement, in imita- 
tion of Augustus, who formed an artificial bason on the banks of 
the Tiber, and gave a spectacle of the same kind, but with lighter 
vessels, and an inferior number of mariners. Ships of three and . 
even four ranks of oars were equipped by Claudius, with no less 
than nineteen thousand armed men on board. To prevent a de- 
viation from the fight, the lake was fenced round with rafts of 
timber (c), leaving the intermediate space wide enough to give 
free play to the oars; ample room for the pilots to display their 
skill, and, in the attack, to exhibit the various operations of a sea- 
fight. The pretorian guards stood on the rafts of timber, ranged 
in their several companies. In their front redoubts were raised, 
with proper engines for throwing up massy stones and all kinds 
of thissive weapons. The rest of the lake was assigned to the 
ships. The mariners and combatants filled the decks, An in- 
credible multitude of.spectators from the neighbouring towns, and 
even from Rome, attracted by the spectacle, or with a view to pay 
their court to the emperor, crowded round the borders of the lake, 
The banks, the rising ground, the ridge of the adjacent hills, pre- 
sented to the eye a magnificent scene, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. Claudius and Agrippina presided at the show ; the prince 
in a superb coat. of mail, and the empress in a splendid mantle, ° 
which was'a complete tissue of entire gold (d). The fleet was. 
manned with malefactors ; but the battle, nevertheless, was fought 
with heroic bravery. After many wounds, and a great effusion of 
blood, to favour a set of men who had° performed feats of valour, 
the survivors were excused from fighting to destruction, 

LVILI. The whole of this magnificent spectacle being concluded, 
the channel through which the waters flowed was laid open, and 
then it appeared with what little skill the work was executed, 
The bed was not sunk deep enough to gain a level either with the 
middle or the extremities of the lake. It was found necessary to 
‘clear away the ground, and give the current a freer course, The 
work was finished with expedition, and, to attract a multitude of 
spectators, bridges were thrown over the lake, so constructed as 
to admit a foot engagement. On this prodigious platform a show 
of gladiators was exhibited. Near the mouth of the lakea sump- 
tuous banquet was prepared ; but the spot was ill-chosen. The 
weight of a vast body of water tushing,down with irresistible: 
force, carried away the contiguous parts of the works, and shook 
the whole fabric. Confusion and uproay filled the place.’ The 
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roar of the torrent, and the noise of materials tumbling in, spread 
a general alarm, Claudius stood in astonishment. Agrippina 
seized the moment to accuse Narcissus, who had the direction of 
the whole. She imputed the mischief to his avarice. The fa- 
‘vourite made reprisals on the character of Agrippina, condemning, 
without reserve, the impotence of a female spirit, her overbearing 
pride, and boundless ambition. 

LVIII. Decimus Junius and Quintus Haterius succeeded to the 
consulship. Inthe course of the year Nero, who had attained the 
age of sixteen, was joined in marriage to Octavia, the emperor's 
daughter. To grace his character with the fame of liberal science 
anid the powers of eloquence, he undertook the cause of the inha- 
bitants of lium. The young orator began with the deduction of 
the Roman people froma Trojan origin. Aéneas, the founder of 
the Julian family, and other passages drawn from antiquity, but 
in their nature fabulous, served to embellish his discourse. He 
succeeded for his clients, and obtained an entire exemption from 
imposts of every kind. He ‘was advocate also for the colony of 
the Bolognians, who had lately suffered by fire. By the rhetoric of 
their pleader they obtained a grant of one hundred thousand ses- 
terces, The Rhodians, in like manner, were obliged to his talents, 
That people, after many vicissitudes, sometimes in full possession 
of their privileges, and occasionally deprived of all, as they hap- 
pened to be friendly or adverse to the Roman arms, had their 
rights confirmed in the amplest manner. The city of Apamea, 
which had been damaged by an earthquake, owed to the elo- 
quence of their advocate a suspension of all dues for the term of 
five years, 

"LIX. Ina short time after, the conduct of Claudius, under the 
management of the wife, presented a contrast of cruelty to all these 
acts of benevolence. Agrippina panted for the gardens of Statilius 
Taurus. He had been proconsul of Africa, and possessed a bril- 
liant fortune. Tarquitius Priscus had served him as his lieutenant. 
At the instigation of Agrippina, this man preferred a chargeagainst, 
his superior officer, founded on some articles of extortion, but 
resting chiefly on the practice of magic arts. ‘Faurus was fired 
with indignation at the perfidy of his colleague. Seeing himself 
devoted to destruction, he resolved not to wait the final sentence, and 
with his‘own hand delivered himself from the mali¢e of his enemies, 
The prosecutor was expelled the senate. The members of that 
assembly, detesting the treachery of this vile informer, carried theiz 
Point, in spite of the asts and secret fluence of Agrippina. 
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LX. In the course of this year, the emperor gave to his favourite 
political maxim the force of a law. He had been often heard to 
say, “ that the judicial resolutions of the imperial procurators 
ought to be, in their several provinces, of as high authority as if 
they had been pronounced by himself” To shew that this was 
not spoken in vain, the doctrine was confirmed by a decree that 
earried the principle to a greater extent than ever. Bya regulation 
made by Augustus, the Roman knights, who ruled the provinces 
of Zgypt, were empowered, in all cases, to hear and determine 
with as full authority as the magistrates of Rome. The rule waa 
afterwards extended to other provinces, and, even at Rome, the 
jurisdiction of the knights embraced a variety of questions, which 
till then were cognizable by the praetor only. Claudius enlarged 
the powers of his favourites, and finally vested in that body the 
judicial authority, which had been forages the cause of civil com- 
motions; for which the people had shed their blood; and which, 
in those memorable struggles, was given by the Sempronian law 
(a) to the equestrian order, till, in some time afterwards, the Ser- 
vilian law restored it to the senate. In the wars between Marius 
and Sylla this was the cause of that fierce contention; but, in those 
turbulent times, the different orders of the state were engaged in 
factions against each other. The party that prevailed, called itself 
the Public, and made laws in the name of the commonwealth, 
Caius Oppiusand Cornelius Balbus, supported by Augustus, were 
the first who decided the rights of war and peace. ‘To mention, 
after them, the names of Matius, Vedius, and others of the eques- 
trian order, seems now entirely needless; since we find the enfran- 
chised slaves of Claudius, men no higher than mere domestic ser- 
vants, raised to a level with the prince, and armed with the.au- 
thority of the laws. 

LXI. A grant to the people of Coos (a), of a general immunity 
from taxes, was the next measure proposed by the emperor. He 
introduced the question with a splendid account of their ancient 
origin, ‘ The Argives, or, at least, Ceeus, the father of Latona, 
first settled on the island. sculapius arrived soon after, and 
carried with him the invention of medicine. That useful science 
continued in his family through a long line of descendants.” He 
mentioned by name the several persons in regular succession, and 
the period of time in which they flourished. He added, that 
Zenophon, his own physician, was descended from that illustrious 
family. The exemption, therefore, now requested by a man of 
such distinguished eminence, ought to be granted, in favour of an 
island so famous in story, to the end the inhabitants, free from every 
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burthen, might dedicate themselves altogether to the worship of 
their god. A more substantial plea of merit might have been urged 
in their favour. They could boast, with truth, of singular services 
done to the Romans, and could set forth the victories obtained by 
their assistance; but Claudius, with his usual facility, chose to 
gratify the wishes of an individual, and, in his opinion, the favour 
which he conferred ought not to be varnished with considerations 
of a public nature. 

LXII. The deputies from Byzantium (a) were admitted to an 
audience before the senate. They prayed to be relieved from the 
heavy rates and duties under which they laboured. They relied 
on the merit of having been, fora length of time, the faithful allies 
of Rome. They traced the history of their services from the war 
in Macedonia, when the king of that country, on account of his 
degenerate character, was called Pseudophilippus, or Philip the 
False (b). They alleged, moreover, the succours which they sent 
against Antiochus (c); against Perses, and Aristonicus; the as- 
sistance, which they gave to Antony (d) in the piratic war, and, 
afterwards, to Sylla, to Lucullus, and Pompey. Nor did they omit 
their zeal for the Ciesars at the time when they entered Byzantium, 
and found not only a free passage for their fleets and armies, but 
likewise a safe conveyance for their provisions and military stores, 

LXHI. Byzantium, itis well known, stands at the extremity of 
Europe, on the narrow strait that separates Europe from Asia. 
The city was built by the Greeks, who were led to the spot by the 
Pythian Apollo, They consulted that oracle about the proper 
place fora new city, and received for answer, that they should 
choose a foundation directly opposite to the territory of the blind. 
The advice, though dark and mysterious, pointed at the people of 
Chalcedon (a J, the first adventurers in that part of the world, who 
had their opportunity to seize the best situation, and, through want 
of discernment, chose the worst. Byzantium enjoys many advan- 
tages : the soil is fertile, and the sea abounds with fish, occasioned 

~ by the prodigious shoals, that pour down from the Pontic sea, and, 
to avoid the rocks which lurk beneath the waves on the Chalce- 
donian coast, make directly to the opposite shore, and fall into 
the bay of Byzantium. The fishery was at first a great branch 
of commerce. In process of time, the trade was cramped by ex- 
cessive impositions; and to be relieved, either by a total extinction, 
or, at least, a reduction of the duties, was now the prayer of their 
petition, Claudius was inclined to favour their cause: in the late 
wars in Thrace and Bosphorus, they had suffered heavy losses; and 


it was therefore proper to grant them a compensation. They were 
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LXIV. In the consulship of Marcus Asinius and Manius Aci- 
lius, a succession of prodigies kept the minds of men in constant 
dread of some violent convulsion in the state. The tents and en 
signs of the soldiers were set on fire by a flash of lightning ; a 
swarm of bees settled on the capitol ; women were delivered of 
monstrous births; and a pig, as soon as farrowed, had the talons 
of a hawk. It happened, at this time, that every order of the 
magistracy was short of its proper number, the public having lost 
by death, within a few months, a questor, an edile, a tribune, a 
praetor, anda consul. This was reckoned among the prodigies. 
Amidst the consternation that covered the whole city, no person 
whatever was so scriously alarmed as Agrippina. Claudius, it 
seems, had said in conversation, that, by some fatality, it had been 
his constant lot ‘o bear, for a time, the irregularities of his wives, 
and in the end te punish them, The expression fell from bim in 
his liquor. Agrippina knew the force of it, and resolved to take 
her measures beforehand. But Domitia Lepida, whom she hated 
for female reasons, was to be the first devoted victim. She was 
the daughter ‘of the younger Antonia, great-niece to Augustus, 
and sister to Cneius Domitius (a), the first hushand of the em- 
press. Proud of these advantages, Lepida considered herself no 
way ‘inferior to the imperia} consort. Their age, their beauty, 
and their riches, were nearly on a level; both of dissolute man- 
ners, proud, fierce, lascivious, and in their vices, no Jess than 
their views of ambition, determined rivals, Which of them: 
should have entire dominion over the mind of Nero, the aunt or 
the mother, was the point in dispute between them. Lepida 
made her approaches to the young prince by affability and soft- 
ness of manners. Her liberality and endearing tenderness gained 
the affections of the prince. Agrippina behaved with the autho- 
rity of a mother, eager to grasp the imperial dignity of her son, 
and when she gained it, unwilling to own him for her sovereign, | 

LXV. A charge was framed against Lepida, importing, “« That 
by magic arts she aspired to the emperor's bed, aud, by neglect- 
ing to bridle the insolence of her numerous slaves in Calabria, she 
shewed herself an enemy to the peace of Italy.” She was con- 
demned to die. Narcissus endeavoured to avert the sentence ; 
but his efforts were ineffectual. ‘That minister had for some time 
beheld Agrippina with deep mistrust. He saw through her de+ 
signs, and, to his select friends, did not scruple to declare, “* That 
whatever became of the succession, whether it devolved on Nero 
or Britannicus, the dilemma would either way be fatal to himself, 
He was bound, however, to the emperor by ties of gratitude, and. 
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in his service was ready to lay down his life. It was by his coun- 
sels that Silins and Messalina were both undone. Should Nero 
seize the sovereignty, the crimes of his mother might bring for- 
ward the same catastrophe; and if Britannicus succeedéd to the 
empire, with that prince he had no claim of merit. At present, 
a stepmother plans the ruin of the imperial house. To look on 
im silence, and yield to her towering ambition, were a more flagi- 
tious crime, than to have connived at the vices of the emperor's 
former wife. But the vices of the former wife are now renewed 
by Agrippina. Her adulterous commerce with Pallas is too well 
known ; and it is equally known, that her modesty, her fame, her 
honour, and even her person, are all subservient to her ambition.” 
Such was the language of Narcissus. In the warmth of his emo-« 
tions he embraced Britannicus; he hoped to see him grow up to 
man’s estate; he fixed his eyes on the prince; he lifted up his 
hands to the gods, devoutly praying that he might live to crush 
the enemies of his father, even though all, who took an active part 
against his mother, should be doomed to perish with them, 
_ LXVI. In the midst of these distractions, Claudius was ate 
tacked by a fit of ilness, [or the recovery of his health he set 
ont for Sinuessa (a J, to try the effect of a milder air, and the sa+ 
lubrious waters of the place. Agrippina thought she had now an 
opportunity to execute the black design which she had long since 
harboured in her breast. Instruments of guilt were ready at her 
beck, but the choice of the poison was still to be considered : if 
quick and sudden in its operation, the treachery would be mani-« 
fest ; a slow corrosive would bring on a lingering death, In that 
case, the danger was, that the conspiracy might, in the interval, 
be detected, or, in the weakness and decay of nature, the affec« 
tions of a father might return, and plead in favour of Britannicus, 
She resolved to try a compound of new and exquisite ingredients, 
such as would make directly to the brain, yet not bring on anim- 
mediate dissolution. A person of well-known skill in the trade 
of poisoning was chosen for the business. This was the famous 
Locusta; a woman lately condemned as a dealer in clandestine 
practices, but reserved among the instruments of state to serve the 
purposes of dark ambition. By this tool of iniquity the mixture 
was prepared. The hand to administer it was that of Halotus, 
the eunuch, whose business it was to serve the emperor’s table, 
and taste the viands for his master. 

LXVII. The particulars of this black conspiracy transpired in 
some time after, and found their way into the memoirs of the 
ace. We are told by the writers of that day. that a palatable dish 
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of mushrooms was the vehicle of the poison. The effect was not 
soon perceived. Through excess of wine or the stupidity of his 
nature, perhaps the strength of his constittution, Claudius remained 
insensible. An effort of nature followed, and gave him some re- 
lief. Agrippina trembled for herself. To dare boldly was now 
her best expedient. Regardless of her fame, and all that report 
could spread abroad, she had recourse to Zenophon, the physi- 
cian, whom she had seduced to her interest. Under pretence of 
assisting Claudius to unload his stomach, this man, it is said, made 
use of a feather tinged with the most subtle poison, and with that 
instrument searched the emperor's throat. With the true spirit 
of an assassin he knew, that, in atrocious deeds, a feeble attempt 
serves only to confound the guilty, while the deed, executed 
with courage, cousummates all, and is sure to earn the wages 
of ingiuity. 

LXVIII. Meanwhile, the senate was convened, and, though 
the emperor had breathed his last, the consuls and the pontifts 
joined in vows and supplications for his recovery. Medical pre- 
parations were still applied to the lifeless body, and the farce of 
attending the sick was continued, till proper measures were taken 
for the succession of Nero. Agrippina, with a dejected mien, 
affected to sink under the weight of affliction. She looked round. , 
for consolation, and seeing Britannicus, she folded him in her 
arms, and called him, with expressions of tenderness, the image 
of his father, She detained him with fond caresses, and never 
suffered him to leave the apartment. With the same deceitful 
arts she contrived to decoy his two sisters, Antonia and Octavia, 
The avenues of the palace were closely guarded, and, at intervals, 
favourable accounts of the emperor were issued, the better to 
keep every thing in suspense, and amuse the hopes and fears of 
the soldiers, till the arrival of the propitious moment, promised 
by the Chaldean astrologers. 

LXIX. At length, on the third day before the ides of October 
(a), about noon, the palace-gates were thrown open. A preto- 
rian cohort, as usual, was drawn up under arms. Nero, attended 
by Burrhus, made his appearance, and, on a signal given by the 
commanding officer, the soldiers received him with shouts and 
acclamations. He was immediately put into a litter. Some of 
the soldiers, we are told, even in that scene of joy and uproar, 
looked around for Britannicus, and asked in vain for that unfor- 
tunate prince. None of his party appearing, they yielded to the 
impulse of the moment. Nero was conveyed to the camp, He 
addressed the soldiers in a speech suited to the occasion, and proe 
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mised a donative, equal to the liberality of his deceased father, 
He was proclaimed Fimperor of Rome. ‘The voice of the army 
was contirmed by the senate. The provinces acquiesced without 
reluctance. Divine honours were decreed to the memory of Clau- 
dius, and funeral ceremonies, not inferior to the magnificence that 
attended the remains of Augustus. In this article, Agrippina was 
willing to vie with the pomp of her great-grandmother Livia, 
The will of the deceased emperor was not read in public. The 
preference given to the son of his wife, in prejudice to the rights 
of his own immediate issue, might raise a spirit of discontent, 
and alienate the affections of the people. 
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Contents.—Book XIII. I. Silanus, proconsul of Asia, poisoned at the 
instigation of Agrippina. Narcissus, the emperor's freedman, de- 
stroyed, though favoured by Nero on account of his vices. WU. The 
characters of Burrhus and of Seneca. Funeral of Claudius; Nero 
delivers the oration. 1V. The beginning of Nero's reign promises well. 

. The senate acts with independance. V1. The Parthians claim a right 
over the kingdom of Armenia. Corbulo sent to command the army 
against them. His message to Vulogeses, king of Parthia, who delivers 
hostages. The senate proposes to make the year begin from the first 
of December, the month in which Nero was born : the prince rejects 
the proposal. XII. Nero’s passion for Act¢, an enfranchised slave. 
Agrippina’s indignation ; her power diminished. XIV. Pallas dis- 
missed from court, and Nero's observation upon it, XV. Britannicus 
poisoned, and his funeral in the dead of night. XVI. Agrippina ob- 
noxious to Nero, who removes her from his palace to another mansion. 
She is accused of designs against the state. Nero is for putting her ta 
death. Burrhus goes to hear ‘her defence. Her haughty spirit. She 
punishes her enemies, and rewards her friends. XXILM. Pallas and 
Burrhus accused; both acquitted, and the prosecutor banished. XXV. 
Nero's debauchery and midnight riots. XMXVI. Debates in the senate 
about the insolence of the freedmen. A proposal to make them subject-to 
their original bondage. XXVIII. The jurisdiction of the tribunes 
and ediles restrained within narrower limits. Short history of the 
administration of the revenue. XXX. Vipsanius Lenas condemned, 
Lucius Volusius dies at the age of ninety-three : his character. XXXI, 
The magistrates chosen for the provinces not to give public spectacles. 
Regulations for protecting the masters against their slaves. Pompa~ 
nia Grecina charged with embracing a foreign superstition, and ac- 
quitted by the judgment of her husband. XXXII, Publius Celer, 
Cossutianus Capito, and Epirus Marcellus, accused of extortion, 
XXXIV. Nero's bounty to Valerius Messala, and others. New broils 
with the Parthians about Armenia, Corbulo reforms his soldiers by 
the rigour of his discipline. He enters Armenia: his army suffers by 
the inclemency of the winter. Tiridates, brother to Vologeses, king of 
Parthia, makes head against him, but in vain. He flies before the 
Romans: Corbulo takes the citu of Artaxata, and burns it to the 
ground. XLII. Publius Suillius accused at Rome: he rails bitterly 
against Seneca. He is tried and condemned. XLIV. Octavius Sa- 
gitta, in a fit of love and fury, stabs Pontia because she is not willing 
to perform a promise of marriage. The fidelity of his freedman: Sa 
gitta is condemned. XLV. Nero's passion for Sabina Poppea, Her 
history, her beauty, and her artifices. Otho seduced her from her hus+ 
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the government of Lusitania. XLVII. Nero throws off the mask. He 
sends Cornelius Sylla into banishment. A sedition at Puzxoli sup~ 
pressed by military force. XLUX. Petus Thrasea opposes a motion 
in the senate: his enemies inveigh against his character ; his answer 
to his friends. L. The exorbitant practices of the tax-gatherers re- 
Strained. Nero thinks of remitting all taxes whatever, but is dissuaded 
from it. The revenue laws laid open to the public. LITI. The tran- 
quillity of affairs in Germany. The Frisians take the opportunity to 
settle on the banks of the Rhine. Their two leading chiefs go to Rome 
to solicit the emperor. Their behaviour in Pompcy's theatre. By 
Nero’s order the Frisians exterminated. The Ansibarians, under Bo~ 
iocalus, make the same attempt, and with no better success. The spi- 
rited answer of Botocalus to the Roman general. LVI. War between 
the Hermundurians and the Cattians : both nations entertain supersti- 
tious notions about a river that produces sult ; their quarrel on that 
account more fierce and violent. The Hermundurians conquer, and the 
Cattians almost cut to pieces. LVI. The Ruminal tree, that gave 
shade to Romulus and Remus, begins to decay; this was deemed an 
ill omen, till the branches once more displayed their leaves. 


These transactions passed in four years, 


Years of Rome—of Christ. Consuls. 
808 55 The emperor Nero, L. Antistius Vetus. 
809 56 Q. Folusius Saturninus, P. Cornelius Scipio, 
810 57 Nero, 2d time, L. Calpurnius Piso, 


81] 58 Nero, 3d time, Valerius Messala. 
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J. THE new reign opened with the murder of Junius Silanus 
(a), proconsul of Asia, The deed was perpetrated by the con- 
trivance of Agrippina, without the knowledge of Nero. In the 
character and conduct of Silanus there was nothing that could 
provoke his fate. Under the preceding emperors he had led a life 
so inactive, that he fell intocontempt, and was called by Caligula, 
“ The Golden Calf.” But Agrippina had cut off his brother Lu- 
cius Silanus, and lived in fear of the vengeance due to her crime. 
Her son Nero, not yet arrived at years of discretion, was raised to 
the sovereign power, aud, in opposition to that measure, the pub« 
lic voice was loud in favour of Silanus, aman every way qualified, 
of an understanding matured by years, an unblemished character, 
by his birth illustrious, and (what was then of great importance) 
descended from the house of Cesar. Silanus, in fact, was the 
great-grandson of Augustus. These circumstances conspired to 
work his ruin, The actors in this dark transaction were Publius 
Celer, a Roman knight, and Helius, an enfranchised slave; both 
employed in Asia to collect the revenues of the prince, Ata 
public feast those two conspirators administered a dose of poison 
to the proconsul with so little precaution, that secresy did not seem 
to be worth their care. The murder of Narcissus, the freedman 
of Claudius, was dispatched with as little ceremony. The quar- 
rel between him and Agrippina (6) has been already stated.. He 
was thrown into prison, and there confined in close and rigorous 
custody, till, driven to the extremity of want, he put an end to 
his misery with his own hand. Nero wished to prolong his days. 
The secret vices of the prince, though they had not then broke 
out into action, inclined him, by a wonderful bias.of nature, to 
favour a man in whose avarice and prodigality he saw the counter 
part of himself. 

If. A number of other victims were marked for destruction; 
and Rome would have been a theatre of blood, had not Afranius 
Burrhus and Anneus Seneca prevented the impending danger. 
The education of the emperor had been committed to-those two 
ministers : both high in power, and yet (uncommon as it is) freé 
from jealousy ; possessing different talents, united by sentiment, 
and each, in his peculiar province, of great consideration. Burs 
pthad aatie tho nein inetraetiinne in the wlibare atipnre. ond thea 
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austerity of his manners added weight to his precepts. Seneca 
taught the principles of eloquence, and charmed by the suavity of 
his manners. ‘The two preceptors exerted their joint endeavours 
to fix in the prince’s mind the principles of virtue, or, if that 
could not be, to restrain his youthful passions, and, by moderate 
indulgence, infuse into his mind a taste for elegant, if not inno- 
cent pleasures. 

Agrippina threw difficulties in their way. Fierce with all the 
passions that attend inordinate ambition, she was supported, in 
her worst designs, by Pallas, that pernicious favourite, who in- 
cited Claudius to an incestuous marriage, and advised the adop- 
tion of Nero; two fatal measures, by which that emperor was 
precipitated to his ruin, But it was not in the temper or genius 
of Nero to bend to the politics of a freedman ; on the other hand, 
the arrogance of Pallas, who aspired above-himself, gave disgust 
tothe prince. Public honours, in the mean time, were bestowed 
with a lavish hand on the emperor's mother. Toa tribune, who, 
according to the military practice, asked for the word, Nero gave 
“THE Bust or MOTHERS.” © Two lictors, by a decree of the 
senate, were ordered to attend her person, She was, at the same 
time, declared the priestess of Claudius. ‘The funeral of that 
prince was performed with all the pomp of censorial obsequies. 
He was, afterwards, added:to the number of the gods, 

III. Nero pronounced the funeral oration. He represented, in 
the brightest colours, the illustrious birth of the deceased empe- 
ror, the number of his consulships, and the triumphal honours of 
his ancestors, On those topics he dwelt with propriety, and com- 
manded attention. The taste of Claudius for the liberal arts, and 
the undisturbed tranquillity that prevailed throughout his reign, 
afforded ample room for panegyric, and the orator was heard 
with pleasure, But when the judgment and political wisdom of 
Claudius were mentioned with praise and decorations of language, 
the ridicule was too strong, and none could refrain from laughter. 
And yet the speech was written by Sencca, in a style of elegance 
peculiar to that amiable writer, who possessed a vein of wit and 
fancy, that charmed the taste of the age in which he lived. It was 
observed, on this occasion, by men advanced in life, who love, at 
leisure, to compare the past with the present times, that of all the 
emperors, Nero was the first, who was content to be the organ of 
anqther’s eloquence. In Cwsar the dictator the most eminent 
orators found an illustrious rival. Augustus had a flow of lan. 
guage, easy, Clear, and copious, well suited to the dignity of a 
prince. Precision was the talent of Tihorine: and if hie mnaning 
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was sometimes obscure, it was when he chose to be dark and im- 
penetrable. ‘I'he confused and turbulent genius of Caligula did 
not transfuse itself into his- discourse. Even in Claudius, wher 
he came with a speech prepared and studied, there was, no want 
of elegance. Nero, in the prime of life, took a different turn, and, 
with lively parts, applied himself to other objects. Engraving 
(«), painting, music, and horsemanship, were his favourite pur 
suits, At intervals, he was fond of poetry, and his verses shewed 
that he had, at least, a tincture of letters. 

1V. Having played the part of a public mourner, Nero made 
his appearance in the senate. He began witha florid compliment 
to the authority of the fathers, and the concurrent suffrages of the 
army, which raised him to the imperial dignity. He added, “ that 
he had many bright examples to excite emulation, and in his 
councils superior wisdom to direct his conduct. His youth had 
not been engaged in civil commotions, and to the rage of con- 
tending factions he was, by consequence, an utter stranger. He 
brought with him no private animosity, no sense of injuries, no 
motives to inspire revenge. He explained the system of govern- 
ment, which he intended to pursue; the abuses which occasioned 
discontent and murmurings in the former reign, were to be re- 
formed altogether; and, in particular, the decision of causes, he 
was determined, should no longer depend on the authority of the 
prince. The practice of hearing in a chamber of the palace (a) 
the accuser and the accused, and thereby subjecting the lives and 
fortunes of men to the influence of a few favourites, was to be 
abolished. In his palace nothing should be venal; nothing car- 
ried by intrigue, by bribery, or secret influence. The revenues 
of the prince, and the public treasure, should be distinct and sepa- 
rate rights, The senate might retain the full exercise of the 
powers vested in that assembly by the spirit of the constitution. 
Italy and the provinces might, in all cases, address themselves to 
the tribunal of the consuls, and, through that channel, find their 
way to the senate. The executive power over the army was his 
peculiar province, and he claimed no more.” 

V. The promise was fair, and for some time regularly observed. 
The fathers, of their own authority, made several regulations, and 
among other things ordained, that no advocate should bire out his 
talents in any cause whatever. The law requiring (a) a specta- 
cle of gladiators from such as were chosen to the office of quastor, 
was entirely abrogated. ‘T'o these resolutions, tending, in effect, 
to repeal the acts of Claudius, Agrippina made a strong opposi-+ 
tion. In order to carry her point, she caused the senate to be cop- 
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vened in the palace, where, at a convenient station at the door be- 
hind the arzas, she might conceal her person, and overhear the 
debate. The fathers acted with a spirit of independence, and 
decree was passed accordingly. On a subsequent occasion the 
ambassadors of Armenia were admitted to an audience before the 
prince. Agrippina advanced to the tribunal to take her seat, and 
preside with joint authority. Al! who beheld the scene were 
struck with terror and amazement, when Seneca, in the general 
confusion, had the presence of mind to bid the emperor step for~ 
ward to meet his mother. Under an appearance of filial piety, 
the honour of the state was saved, 

VI. Towards the end of ‘the year, a report prevailed that the 
Parthians had once more invaded Armenia, and that Rhadamistus, 
tired of a kingdom so often taken and retaken, declined to end the 
dispute by force of arms. At Rome, where public affairs were 
discussed with freedom, the popular opinion was, “ that Nero, 
young in life, just out of his seventeenth year, would not be equak 
to a conjuncture so arduous and important. What dependence 
could be had on the flexibility of a boy, still under the govern. 
ment of his mother? He had tutors, indeed ; but would they un- 

-dertake the command of armics, the conduct of sieges, and all the 
various operations of war?” It was argued on the ether hand, 
“ that the situation of affairs was better than it could have beet 
under a prince like Claudius, worn out with age, and sunk in sloth, ' 
the willing dupe of his favourite freedmen. Burrhus and Seneca 
were men of experience: and, with such advisers, why conclude 
that Nero, bordering on the season of manly vigour, was unequak 
tothe task? Pompey, at the age of cighteen, and Octavianus 
Cesar, having barely passed his nineteenth year, were both at the 
head of armies, in times big with danger, amidst the distractions 
of a civil war. It is by the wisdom of their councils, and not by 
personal valour, that princes are crowned with glory. Whether 
the cabinet of Nero was fiiled with evil counsellors, or with men 
of talents and integrity, would soon be evident. If the emperor, 
without regarding party connections and court intrigue, chose a 
general, not on account of his wealth and interest, but for his mili- 
tary character, the question would be then fairly decided.” 

VII. While these different opinions kept the public mind in 
agitation, Nero ordered levies to be made in the eastern nations, 
and the legions, thus recruited, to take post on the confines of 
Armenia, He desired, at the same time, that Agrippa (a/ and 
Antiochus, two oriental kings, should hold their forces in readi- 
ness to enter the territory of the Parthians. For the convenience 
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of hisarmies, bridges were thrown over the Euphrates. The lesser 
Armenia (+) was committed to Aristobulus, and the country 
called Sophenes /c) to Sohemus: both princes were allowed to 
assume the ensigns of royalty. In this crisis a fortunate circum- 
stance gave a sudden turn in favour of Rome. Vardanes, the son 
of Vologeses, became a competitor for the crown in opposition 
to his father. ‘The Parthians were, by consequence, obliged to re- 
cal their armies, and under colour of deferring, not of abandon- 
ing the war, Armenia was evacuated. 

VILL. The fathers extolled these transactions with their usual 
strain of flattery. They voted that prayers and public thanks- 
givings should be offered to the gods, and that during thesolem- 
nity Nero, adorned with a triumphal robe, should enter the city 
with all the splendour of an ovation. It was farther resolved, 
that in the temple of Mars the Avcuger astatue should be erected 
to the prince, in form and dimension equal to that of the god. 
Amidst this servile adulation, the appointment of Domitius Cor~ 
bulo to the command of the army in Armenia, gave universal 
satisfaction. The road to preferment, men began to hope, would, 
from that time, be open to talents and superior merit. By the ar- 
rangement which was settled in the east, part of the auxiliaries, 
with two legions, were stationed in Syria, under the command of 
Ummidius Quadratus, the governor of that province. An equal, 
number of legionary soldiers and allies, besides the cohorts and 
light troops that wintered in Cappadocia, were assigned to Cor- 
bulo. The kings in alliance with Rome had directions to co-ope- 
rate with those generals as the events of war should happen to re- 
quire. Corbulo was high in favour with the princes of the east. 
Aware that fame, in the beginning of all military operations, 
makes a deep impression, that general advanced by rapid journeys, 
and at Aigea (6), a city of Cilicia, met Quadratus, who chose an 
interview at that place, rather than wait till Corbulo shewed him~ 
selfat the head of his army in the province of Syria, where he had 
reason to fear that the eyes of the people would be fixed on his ri- 
val in command. ‘The fact was, Corbuio possessed many adyvan- 
tages: in his person manly, of a remarkable stature, and in his dis- 
course magnificent, he united with experience and consummate 
wisdom those exterior accomplishments, which, though in them- 
selves of ng real value, give an air of elegance even to trifles, 

1X. The two commanders sent a joint message to Vologéses, 
warning him to prefer the sweets of peace to the calamities of war, 
and, by sending hostages, to mark his re: spect for the Ronan name. 
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opportunity, or, perhaps, wishing to remove from his court his most 
dangerous enemics, gave up as hostages the most distinguished of 
the lime ofthe Arsacides. Histerius, a centurion, sent by Quadratus 
with orders to travel with expedition, received the hostages un- 
der his care; but Corbulo, apprised of thisartful project, dispatched 
Arrius Varus, the commander of a cohort, to claim the care and 
custody of the Parthian nobles. The centurion resisted. A warm 
dispute ensued between the two officers, till at length, that they 
might not exhibit a ridiculous scene to foreign nations, the mat- 
ter was referred to the decision of the hostages themselves, and 
the ambassadors who accompanied them. The Parthians, struck 
with the recent fame of the commander in chief, and, as often hap- 
pens even among enemies, conceiving the highest respect for his 
person, gave the preference to Corbulo. Hence a new source of 
discord between the two generals. Quadratus complained, that 
the honour which he had acquired was unfairly wrested from him. 
Corbulo maintained his right, insisting that the idea of delivering 
up hostages had never occurred to Vologeses, till such time as 
his hopes were humbled by the name of the supcrior officer who 
had the conduct of the war. To appease their jealousy, Nero 
issued an order, that on account of the prosperous events atchieved 
by the conduct of both generals, the imperial fasces under each of 
them should be decorated with wreaths of laurel. These trans- 
actions happened in different years: but, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, they are here related in one connected series. 

X. In the course of the same year, Nero desired that by a de- 
cree of the senate a statue might be erected to his father Cncius 
Domitius A:nobarbus, and that Asconius Labeo, his former tutor, 
might be honoured with the consular ornaments. The senate pro- 
posed, that statues of solid gold or silver should be erected in ho- 
nour of the prince; but Nero had the modesty to reject the offer. 
A law was also in agitation, by which the year was to begin from 
December, the month in which Nero was born. This too was 
over-ruled. The emperor resolved to continue the old style, dat- 
ing the year from the calends of January ; a day rendered sacred 
by thé established religion of the Romans. An aitempt was made 
to arraign Carinas Celer, a member of the senate, and Julius Den- 
sus, of the equestrian order. The first was accused by his slave ; 
the crime objected to the latt¢r was his attachment to Britannicus, 
Both prosecutions were suppressed by order of the emperor, 

XI. Nero and Lucius Antistius ware the next consuls. During 
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include in his oath the acts of the reigning prince; an instance of 
modesty and self-denial, which the fathers thought could not, be 
too highly commended. They were lavish of praise, in hopes 
that the sense of honest fame, even in matters of little moment, 
implanted early in the mind of a young man, might shoot up td 
a principle of honour, and the love of solid glory. In ashort time 
after, Nero distinguished himself by an act of clemency in the case 
of Plautius Lateranus (a), who, for his criminal intrigues with 
Messalina, had been expelled the senate. The emperor restored 
him to his rank. He even bound himself to observe throughout 
his reign the virtues of humanity. This promise he renewed in 
several speeches prepared for him by the pen of Seneca, and pro- 
bably written to display the moral lessons which the philosopher 
taught, or to shew the brilliant talents of that lively writer. 

XIL. The authority of Agrippina was now on the decline. An’ 
enfranchised female slave of the name of Acts (a) had gained 
an entire ascendant over the affections of the prince. To conduct 
this intrigue, Nero chose Otho (5) and Claudius Senecio for his 
confidential friends ; the former descended from a family of con- 
sular rank; the latter, the son of a freedman belonging to the late 
emperor. They were both elegant in their persons. Their taste 
for debauchery and clandestine vices introduced them to the no= 
tice of their prince. Their first approaches to his friendship were 
unperceived by Agrippina; she endeavoured afterwards to ree 
move them from his presence, but her efforts were without effect. 
The emperor's friends, though famed for wisdom and the severity 
of their manners, made no opposition to his new intrigue. A. 
courtesan, who gratified the ardour of a young man’s passion, 
without injury to any person whatever, was thought an object of 
no importance. Nero, it is true, was married to Octavia; but 
neither the nobility of her birth, nor her unspotted virtue, could 
secure his affections. By some fatality, or perhaps, by the secret 
charm of forbidden pleasures, his heart was alienated from his 
wife. The connection with his favourite concubine served to 
restrain the prince from other pursuits; and there was reason to 
fear, that, detached from her, he might riot in scénes of higher 
life, and destroy the peace and honour of the noblest families. 

XIII. Agrippina was fired with indignation. She complained 
aloud that an enfranchised slave was put in competition with the 
emperor's mother, and a wretch of mean extraction was to be 
treated as her daughter-in-law. She stormed with all the rage of 
female pride, never reflecting that the prince migtit see his error, 
or that satiety and cold indifference might, in time, succeed to 
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to the vehemence of youthful passion. The haughty spirit of the 
mother served only to inflame the ardour of her son. He gave a 
loose to love, and threw off all regard for his mother, determined 
for the future, to yield to no authority but that of Seneca. Among 
the friends of that minister was a man of the name of Annzus 
Serenus' (a), who pretended to admire the person of Acte, and, 
to throw a veil ovér the growing passion of Nero, conveyed to her, 
in his name, the presents sent by the secret gallantry of the prince. 
Agrippina thought it time to abate from her ferocity. She had re- 
course to art, and hoped by gentle methods to regain her influ- 
ence. Her own apartment was now at her son’s service. Love, 
at his time of life, was natural, and his superior rank demanded 
some indulgence, Under the care and management of his mo- 
ther he might enjoy his secret pleasures, She apologized for the 
warmth with which she broke out at first, and even made an offer 
of afl her treasure, little inferior to imperial riches. Her conduct 
was always in extremes ; violent in the beginning, and in the end 
too complying. | 

A transition so sudden did not escape the observation of Nero, 
His confidential friends were alarmed. Dreading nothing so much 
as the return of Agrippina’s influence, they cautioned the prince 
not to be the dupe of a woman, who, in reality, abated nothing 
from the pride and arrogance of her character, though now she 
played an humble, but insidious part. It happened at this time 
that Nero examined a rich wardrobe, appropriated to the use of 
the mothers and wives of the emperors. He selected a splendid 
dress and a considerable quantity of jewels, These he ordered to 
be presented to Agrippina. The things were gay and magnificent, 
the kind of ornaments that please the taste and vanity of women, 
and, being unasked and unexpected, they were sent with a better 
grace. Agrippina construed this civility into an affront. The 
design, she said, was not to adorn her person, but to deprive her 
of the rest of those valuable effects. Her son affected to divide 
with his mother what he owed entirely to her protection, Her 
words were reported to the emperor with additional malice. 

XIV. In order, by a sudden blow, to humble Agrippina and 
her party, Nero dismissed Pallas (a) from all his employments. 
By the favour of Claudius this man had been raised to a degree of 
power that made him assume the air and importance of first mi- 
nister, and sovereign arbiter of theempire. As he withdrew from 
court with his train of followers, Nero pleasantly said, « Pallas is 
going to abdicate.” Before he retired, it is certain that he had 
bargained for himself. It was agreed that no inquiry should be 
had into his conduct, and that all acconnts between him and the 
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public should be considered as closed and balanced. The indigna« 
tion of Agrippina was not to be restrained: ina tone of menace she 
endeavoured to intimidate her enemies ; even in the emperor's hear 
ing, she exclaimed aloud, “ Britannicus is grown up, the genuine 
issue of Claudius, and every way worthy of the succession to his fae 
ther. The sovereignty has been wrested from him by an intruder, 
who owes his title to adoption only, and now presumes to trample 
on the rights of amother, who gave him all. But every thing shall 
be brought to light: the misfortunes which she herself had caused 
in the imperial family, her incestuous marriage with her uncle, 
and the poison that put an end to his life; all shall be disclosed, 
all laid open tothe world. By the favour of the gods Britannicus 
is still alive: that resource still remains. With that young prince 
she would join the army : in the camp should be heard the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus; Burrhus, and Seneca the famous exile, might 
present themselves before the pretorian soldiers ; the first with his 
maimed hand, and the second, armed with his tropes and flowers 
of rhetoric; both worthy ministers, fit, in their opinion, to govern 
the Roman world.” In this strain she raved with vehemence, 
brandishing her hands, and pouring out a torrent of invective. 
She appealed to the deified Claudius; she invoked the manes of 
the murdered Silani, and of others who perished by her guilt, 
though nov, in return for all, she met with nothing but treachery 
and ingratitude. 

XV. These violent declarations made a deep impression on the 
mind of Nero. The birth-day of Britannicus, when that prince 
was to enter on his fifteenth year, was near at hand. This gave 
rise to a number of reflections. The turbulent spirit of Agrip- 
pina, and the character of the prince, filled him with apprehen- 
sions, Ona late occasion Britannicus had given a specimen of 
early acuteness, slight indeed in itself, but such as disposed the 
people in his favour. It happened, during the Saturnalian festi- 
val (a), that, among the diversions usual among young people, 
the play, “ Wuo satu BE Kinc?” (b) became part of the 
amusement at court. The lot fell to Nero; he imposed his com- 
mands on the company, in ne instance aiming at ridicule or incon- 
venience, till he came to Britannicus, He ordered the young prince 
to stand in the middle of the room, and sing a song to the company, 
By this device he hoped that a stripling, not yet accustomed even 
to sober conversation, much less to revelry and the joys of wine, 
would be exposed to derision. Britannicus performed his part 
without embarrassment, His song (c) alluded to his own case, 
expressing the situation of a prince excluded from the throne of 
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his ancestors. The whole company felt a touch of compassion, 
and, in the moment of gaiety, when wine and the midnight hour 
had thrown off all dissimulation, they expressed their feelings 
wittiout disguise. Nero found that his pleasantry recoiled upon 
himself. Hatred, from that moment, took possession of his heart. 
The furious and implacable spirit of Agrippina kept him in a con- 
stant alarm. No crime could be alleged against Britannicus, and, 
by consequence, there was no colour to justify a public execution. 

Nero resolved to act by covert stratagem. A preparation of 
poison was ordered, and Julius Pollio, a tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, was called inas an accomplice. This man had inhiscustody 
the famous Locusta, a woman guilty of various crimes, and then 
under sentence for administering poison. She was made an instru- 
ment in the conspiracy. For some time before, care had been 
taken to admit none to the presence of Britannicus, but such as had 
long since renounced every principle of honour and of virtue. The 
first potion was given to Britannicus by his tutors; but being 
weak, or injudiciously qualified, it passed without effect. The 
slow progress of guilt did not suit the genius of Nero, He threa- 
tened the tribune, and was on the point of ordering the sorceress 
to be put to death. He railed at both as two cowards in vice, 
who wished to save appearances, and concert a defence for them- 
selves, while they left a dreadful interval, big with fearand danger. 
To appease his wrath, they promised to prepare a dose as sure and 
déattly as the assassin’s knife. In a room adjoining to the apart- 
ment of the emperor they mixed a draught, compounded of ingre- 
dients, whose sure and rapid quality they had already experienced. 

XVI. According to the custom at that time established at court, 
the children of the imperial family dined, in a sitting posture, 
with nobility of their own age, in sight of their relations, at a ta- 
ble set apart, and served with due frugality. Whenever Britan- 
nicus was, in this manner, seated at his meal, it was asettled rule 
that an attendant should taste his food and liquor. To preserve 
this custom, and prevent detection by the death of both, an inno- 
cent’ beverage, without any infusion that could burt, was tried by 
the'proper officer, and presented to the prince. He found it too 
hot, and returned it. Cold water, in which the poison had been 
mixed, was immediately poured into the cup. Britannicus drank 
freely ; the effect was violent, and, in an instant, it seized the 
powers of life: his limbs were palsied, his breath was suppressed, 
and his utterance failed. The company were thrown into con- 
sternation. Some rushed out of the room, while others, who had 
more discernment, staid, but in astonishment, with their eyes 
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fixed on Nero, who lay stretched at ease on his couch, with an 
air of innocence, and without emotion. He contented himself 
with calmly saying, “‘ This is one of the epileptic fits to which 
Britannicus has been subject from his infancy. ‘The disorder will ' 
go off, and he will soon recover his senses.” Agrippina was struck 
with horror, She endeavoured to suppress her feelings; but the 
inward emotions were too strong; they spoke in every feature, 
plainly shewing that she was as inuocent as Octavia, the sister of 
Britannicus. By this horrible act the emperor’s mother saw all 
her hopes at once cut off, and from so daring a step, she could 
even then foresee that her son would wade in blood, and add to 
his crimes the horror of parricide. Octavia, though still of ten- 
der years, had seen enough of courts to teach her the policy of 
smothering her grief, her tenderness, and every sentiment of the 
heart. In this mauner the scene of distraction ended, and the 
pleasures of the table were renewed, 

XVIL. One and the same night saw the murder of Britannicus 
and his funeral. Both were preconcerted. Without expence, or 
any kind of pomp, the prince’s remains were interred in the Field 
of Mars, under a shower of rain, which fell with such violence, 
that it passed with the multitude as the sure forerunner of divine 
vengeance on the authors of so foul adeed ; a deed, notwithstand- 
ing all its horrors, which many were inclined to think of with less 
severity, when they considered that, from the earliest times, aspi« 
rit of jealousy always subsisted between brothers, and 
nature of sovereign power is such as not to endure a rival. Fou 
the writers of that period there is reason to conclude, that Nero, 
on various occasions, had taken advantage of the tender years of 
Britannicus, and offered vile indignities to liis person. If the 
anecdote be founded in trath, the death, which delivered a de- 
scendant of the Claudian line from foul disgrace, cannot be deem- 
ed premature or cruel. The prince, it is true, died in the hour 
ot hospitality, without warning, without time allowed to his sister 
to take the last farewel; and his mortal enemy saw him in the 
pangs of death. Afterall his sufferings, the poisoned cap was 
mercy. ‘The hurry with which the funeral was performed, was 
justified by Nero in a proclamation, stating the practice of the 
ancient Romans, who ordained with wisdom, ‘ That the bodies 
of such as died in the prime of life should, as soon as possible, be 
removed from the public eye without waiting for funeral orations, 
aud the slow parade of pomp and cerergony. For himself, de- 
prived as he was of the assistance of a brother, he depended alto- 
* gether on the atlections of the people, in full persuasion, that the 
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senate, and all orders of men, would exert their best endeavours 
to support a prince, who now remained the only branch of a 
family born to rule the empire of the world.” After this public 
declaration, his next care was, by-large donations, to secure in his 
interest all his most powerful friends. 

XVIIL. The conduct of such as were most distinguished by the 
munificence of the emperor, did not pass uncensured. They 
were men who professed integrity, and yet did not blush to take 
palaces (a), country-seats, and extensive lands, all equally will- 
ing to have share of the plunder. By their apologists it was ar- 
gued, that they could not avoid submitting to the will of a prince, 
who knew the horror of his crimes, and hoped by his liberality 
to soften the public resentment. Agrippina continued implaca- 
ble. Indignation like hers was not to be appeased by presents. 
She cherished Octavia with the tenderest regard : she bad frequent 
meetings with the leaders of her party ; and, with more than her 
natural avarice, she collected money in all quarters; she courted 
the tribunes and centurions; and to the thin nobility, which then 
remained, she paid every mark of respect, dwelling with pleasure 
on their names, applauding their virtues, with a view to strengthen 
her interest by a coalition of the first men in Rome. Nero was 
apprised of all that passed. By his orders the sentinels who 
guarded ber gates (as had been done in the time of Claudius, and 
since his decease) were all withdrawn, The German soldiers, 
who, iad been added by way of doing honour to the emperor's 
mother, were likewise dismissed from her service. Nor did the 
matter rest here. To retrench the number of her adherents and 
visitors, Nero resolved to hold a separate court. He assigned to 
his mother the mansion formerly occupied by Antonia, He vi- 
sisted ber in her new situation, but his visits. were a state farce: 
he went with a train of attendants, and, after a short salute, took 
his leave with cold civility. 

XIX. In the mass of human affairs there is nothing so vain and 
transitory as the fancied pre-eminence which depends on popular 
opinion, without a solid foundation to support it. Of this truth 
Agrippina is a melancholy proof. Her horse was deserted ; no 
friend to corhfort her; nocourticr to flutter at her levee; and none to 
visit her, except a few women who frequented her house, perhaps 
with a good intention, or, more probably, with the little motives of 
female triumph. In the number was Junia Silana, formerly di- 
vorced, as has been mentioned, from Caius Silius, at the instiga- 
tion of Messalina. Since that time, she became the intimate friend 
of Agrippina ; by her birth illustrious, distinguished by her beauty, 
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and not less so by her lasciyious conduct. Her friendship. for 
Agrippina, soured afterwards by contentions between themselves, 
turned to bitter hatred. A treaty of marriage between Silana and _ 
Sextius Africanus, a citizen of illustrious rank, was rendered abor+ 
tive by the ill offices of Agrippina. She told the lover, that his 
mistress, though no longer in the prime of life, was of a dissolute 
character, and. still abandoned to her vicious pleasures. In this 
act of hostility love had no kind of share, Agrippina had not so 
much as a wish for the person of Africanus; but Silana enjoyed 
large possessions; and being a widow without children, her whole 
fortune might devolve to the husband, 

Silana, from that moment, was stung with resentment. The 
season for revenge she thought was now arrived, and, for that pur- 
pose, she employed Iturins and Calvisius, two of her creatures, 
toframe an accusation against Agrippina, not on the ground of the. 
old and threadbare story about her grief for Britannicus, and her 
zeal for Octavia; but with a deeper intent, that revenge might 
have its full.blow. The head of the accusation was, that Agrip~ 
pina had conspired with Rubellius Plautus, a descendant of Au- 
gustus, by the maternal line in the same degree as Nero, to bring 
about a revolution, and, in that event, to marry the usurper, and 
once more invade the commonwealth. With this charge, drawn 
up in form, Iturius and Calvisius sought Atimetus, one of the freed- 
men of Domitia, the emperor's aunt. A fitter petson could not 
be chosen; he knew the enmity thatsubsisted between his mistress 
and Agrippina, and, for that reason, listened eagerly to the infor~ 
mation, Having heard the particulars, he employed Paris the 
comedian (who had likewise received his freedom from Domitia), 
and, by him, conveyed the whisper to the emperor, with circum- 
stances of aggravation. 

XX. The night was far advanced, and Nero passed the time in 
riot and gay carousal, when Paris entered the apartment. In the 
prince’s parties he had always been a pimp of pleasure; but now, 
a messenger of il! news, he appeared with an air of dejectién: He 
laid open the particulars of the charge. Nero heard him with dis- 
may and terror. In the first agitations of his mind he resolved to 
dispatch his mother, and Plautus, her accomplice, Burrhus was 
nolongertocommand the pratorian bands ; he was the creature of 
Agrippina, raised at first by her influence, and in his heart a secret 
friend to her and her interest.. If we may credit Fabius Rusticus, 
a commission was actually made out, and sent to Caecina Tuscus; 
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nour of Burrhus was never called in question. To say the truth, 
the authority of Fabius Rusticus is not free from suspicion. He 
flourished under the protection of Seneca, and the gratitude of the 
writer embraces every opportunity to adorn the character of 
his patron. 

- The historical evidence is fairly before the reader, agreeably to 
the design of this work, which professes to depend, at all times, on 
the testimony of authors, when they agree among themselves ; and, 
when they differ, to state the points in dispute with the reasons 
on each side, Nero was distracted with doubt and fear, In the 
tumult of his thoughts, he determined to dispatch his mother 
without delay. Nor was his fury to be restrained till Burrhus 
pledged himself, if the charge was verified, to see execution done 
upon her; but to be heard in answer to the accusation, he said, 
was the right of the meanest person, much more so of a mother. 
In the present case, no charge was made in form; no prosecutor 
appeared ; the whole was nothing but the whisper of a busy tale- 
bearer, who brought intelligence from the house of an enemy ; 
but the time chosen for the discovery makes the whole improba- 
ble. Paris the informer came in the dead of night; aud after 
many hours spent in carousing, what can be expected, but confu- 
sion, ignorance, and fatal temerity ? 

XXI. Nero was pacified by this reasoning. At the dawn of 
day, proper persons were sent to Agrippina, to inform her of the 
allegations against her, and to hear her defence. The commission 
was executed by Burrhus in the presence of Seneca, aud a num- 
ber of freedmen, who were sent to watch the whole proceeding. 
Burrhus stated the charge; he named the informers, and, in a 
tone of severity, enforced every circumstance. Agrippina heard 
him undismayed, and with the pride and spirit of her character, 
replied as follows: “ That Silana, who has never known the la- 
bours of child-bed, shouid be a stranger to the affections of a 
mother, cannot be matter of surprise. A woman of profligate 
manners may change her adulterers, but a mother cannot renounce 
her children, If Iturius and Calvisius, two bankrupts in fame as 
well as fortune, have sold themselves to an old woman, is it of 
course that I must be guilty of a crime which they have fabri- 
cated ? And must my son, at the instigation of two such mis- 
creants, commit a parricide? Let Domitia shew her kindness to 
my son; let her vie with tenderness like mine, and I will forgive 
her malice; 1. will even thank her for it. But she is in league 
with Atimetus, who is known to be her paramour: Paris, the 
stage-player, lends his aid: the talents that figured in the theatre, 
he hopes, will be able to plan a real tragedy. 
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At the time when my cares were busy to make Nero the 
adopted son of Claudius; to invest him with proconsular dignity, 
and declare him consul elect: when I was labouring to open to 
my son the road to empire, where was Domitia then? Her ponds 
and lakes at Baie engrossed all her attention. Stand forth the 
man, who can prove that I tampered with the city-guards ; that 
I seduced the provinces from their allegiance, or endeavoured to 
corrupt the siaves and freedmen of the emperor. Had Britanni- 
cus obtained the imperial dignity, could I have hoped to live in 
safety? And if Rubetiius Plautus, or any other person, had seized 
the reins of government, can it be supposed that my enemies would 
not have seized their opportunity to exhibit their charge, not for 
intemperate words, thrown out in the warmth of passion, the ef- 
fusion of a mother’s jealousy, but for real crimes, and those of so 
deep a dye, that no man can forgive them, except a son, for whom 
they were committed ?” Such was the language of Agrippina. 
The warmth and energy with which she delivered herse!f, made 
an impression on all who heard her. They endeavoured to soften 
affliction, and mitigate the violence of her feelings. She demanded 
an interview with her son, and the meeting was granted. In his 
presence she scorned to enter into a vindication of herself. To 
answer the charge might betray too much diflidence: nor did she 
dwell on the service which she had rendered to her son; that 
were to tax him with ingratitude. Her object was to punish her 
accusers, and reward her friends. She succeeded in both. 

XXII. The superintendence of corn and grain was granted to 

. Fenius Rufus. The public spectacles, then intended by the em- 
peror, were committed to the care of Arruntius Stella, ‘The pro- 
vince of Augypt was assigned to Caius Balbillus («@), and that of 
Syria to Publius Anteins. But the last was the bubble of promises, 
and never suffered to proceed to his government. Silana was sentinto 
exile. Calvisius and Iturius (6) shared the same fate. Atimetus 
was punished with death. Paris, the comedian, was of too much 
consequence: he had the art of ministering to the pleasures of the 
prince : his vices saved him, Rubellius Plautus was, for the pre« 
sent, passed by in silence. 

XXIHI. Soon after this transaction, Pallas and Burrhus were 
charged with a conspiracy to raise Cornelius Sylla to the unperial 
seat, in consideration of his illustrious birth, and affinity which he 
bore to Claudius, being, by his marriage with Antonia, the son-in- 
law of that emperor. In this business, a man of the name of Ptus 
was the prosecutor ; a busy pragmaticat fellow, notorious for haras- 
sing his fellow-citizens with confiscations to the treasury, and on 
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the present occasion a manifest impostor. To find Pallas inno- 
cent would not have been unpleasant to the fathers, if the arro- 
gance of the man had not given disgust to all. In the course of 
the trial, some of his freedmen being mentioned as accomplices in 
the plot, he thought proper to answer, “ ‘That among his domestics 
he never condescended to speak: he signified his pleasure by a 
nod, or a motion of his hand. If the business required special di- 
rections, he committed his mind to paper, unwilling to mix in dis- 
course with people so much beneath his notice.” Burrhus, though 
involved in the prosceution, took his seat on the bench with the 
judges, and pronounced his opinion. Pietus was condemned to 
banishment, and all his papers, which he preserved as documents 
to be used in the revival of treasury-suits, were committed to 
the flames, 

XXIV. Towards the close of the year, the custom of having a 
cohort on duty, at the exhibition of the public spectacles, was en- 
tirely laid aside. By this measure the people were amused with 
a shew of liberty; and the soldicrs, being thus removed from the 
licentiousness of the theatre, were no longer in danger of tainting 
the discipiine of the army with the vices of the city. From this 
experiment it was to be further seen, whether the populace, freed 
from the control of the military, would be observant of decency 
and good order, The temples of Jupiter and Minerva being struck 
with lightning, the emperor, by the advice of the soothsayers, or- 
dcred a solemn lustration to purify the city. 

XXV. The consulship of Quintus Volusiusand Publius Scipio 
was remarkable for the tranquillity that prevailed in all parts of the , 
empire, and the corruption of mauners that disgraced the city of 
Rome. Of all the worst enormities Nero was the author, In the 
garb of a slave, he roved through the streets, visited the brothels, 
and rambled through all by-places, attended by a band of rioters, 
who seized the wares and merchandise exposed to sale, and offered 
violence to all that fell in their way. In these frolics, Nero was 
so little suspected to be a party, that he was roughly handled in 
several frays. He received wounds on some occasions, and his 
face was disfigured with a scar. It was not long, however, before 
it transpired that the emperor was become a night-brawler. ‘The 
mischief from that moment grew more alarming. Men of rank 
were insulted, and women of the first condition suffered gross in- 
dignities, ‘The example of the prince brought midnight riots 
into fashion, Private persons took their opportunity, with aband © 
of loose companions, to annoy the public streets, Every quarter 
was filled with tumult and disorder, insomuch that Rome, at night, 
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resembled a city taken by storm. In one of these wild adventures, 
Julius Montanus, of senatorian rank, but not yet advanced to the 
magistracy, happened to encounter the emperor and his party. 
Being attacked with force, he made a resolute defence ; and find- 
ing, afterwards, that Nero was the person whom he discomfited 
in the fray, he endeavoured to soften resentment by apologies for 
his behaviour; but the excuse was considered as a reflection on 
the prince, and Montanus was compelled to die. 

Nero persisted in this course of debauchery, and, for the safety 
of his person, took with him a party of soldiers, and a gang of 
gladiators. These men, in slight and accidental skirmishes, kept 
atoof from the fray ; but if warm and active spirits made a stout 
resistance, they became parties in the quarrel, and cut their way 
sword in hand. ‘he theatre, at the same time, was a scene of 
uproar and violent contention. The partisans of the players waged 
a kind of civil war. Nero encouraged them, not only with impu- 
nity, hut with ample rewards, He was often a secret spectator 
of the tumult; and, at length, did not blush to appear in the face 
of the public. These disturbances were so frequent, that, from a 
people divided into factions, there was reason to apprehend some 
dreadful convulsion; the only remedy left, was to banist the 
players out of Ltaly, and once more make the soldiers mount guard 
at the theatre. 

XXVI. About this time, the enfranchised slaves, by the inso- 
lence of their behaviour to the patrons who had given them their 
freedom, provoked a debate in the senate. It was proposed to 
pass a law, empowcring the patron to reclaim his right over such 
as made an improper use of their liberty. The fathers were will- 
ing to adopt the measure, but the consuls did not choose to put 
the question before due notice was given to the emperor, They 
reported the case, and the substance of the debate, requesting to 
know whether the prince would, of his own authority, enact a 
Jaw that had but few to oppose it. In support of the motion it 
had been argued, that the freedmen were leagued in a faction 
against their patrons, and had the insolence to think them answer~ 
able for their conduct in the senate. They went so far as to threa- 
ten violence to their persons; they raised their hands against their 
benefactors, and, with audacious contumacy, presumed to hinder 
them from seeking redress in due course of law. The patron, it 
is true, has peculiar privileges: but in what do they consist? In 
the empty power of banishing the freedman, who proves unwor- 
thy of the favour bestowed upon him, to the distance of twenty 
miles from Rome: that is, to send hun, by wav of punishinent, 
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to the delightful plains of Campania. In every other point of view, 
the freedman is on a level with the highest citizen. He enjoys 
equal privileges. It were, therefore, a prudent measure to arm 
the patron with coercive authority, effectual for the purpose, and 
of force not to be eluded. The manumitted slave should “ be 
taught to prolong the enjoyment of his liberty by the same beha~ 
viour that obtained it at first. Nor could this be deemed an op- 
pressive law ; since, as often as the freedmen shewed no sense of 
duty or subordination, to reduce them to their primitive servitude, 
would be the soundest policy. When gratiiude has no effect, 
coercion is the proper remedy.” 

XXVII. 1n answer to this reasoning, it was contended by the 
opposite party, “that, in all cases of partial mischief, punishment 
should tali on the guilty only. For the delinquency of a few, the 
rights of all ought not to be taken away. ‘The freedmen were a 
large and numerous body. From them the number of the tribes 
was completed, the magistrates were supplied with inferior offi- 
cers, the sacerdotal orders with assistants, and the pratorian co- 
horts with recruits. Many of the Roman knights, and even the 
senators, had no other origin. Deduct the men whose fathers 
were enfranchised, and the number of freeborn citizens will dwin- 
dle into nothing, When the ranks of society were established at 
Rome, it was the wisdom of the old republic to make liberty the 
common right of all, not the prerogative of afew. The power 
of conferring freedom was also regulated, and two different modes 
(a) were established, to the end that the patron, if he saw reason 
for it, might either revoke his graut, or confirm it by additional 
bounty. ‘The man enfranchised, without proper ceremonies be- 
fore the prwtor, was liable to be claimed again by his master. 
But it is the business of the patron to consider well the character 
of his slave ; till he knows the merit of the man, let him with- 
hold his generosity; but when freedom is fairly bestowed, there 
ought to be no resumption of the grant.” ‘To this last opinion 
Nero acceded. He signified his pleasure to the senate, that, in 
all causes between the patron and his freedman, they should de- 
cide on the particular circumstances of the case, without derogat- 
ing from the rights of the body at large. Soon after this regula- 
tion, Paris, who had received his freedom from Domitia, the em- 
peror’s ant, was removed from her domestic train, and declared 
to be a frecborn citizen (4). The colour of law was given to this 
proceeding; but the judgment was known to be dictated by the 
prince, and the infamy, therefore, was all his own, 
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XXVUE. There remained, notwithstanding, even at this junc- 
ture, an image of ancient liberty. A proof of this occurred in a 
contest. that took place between Vibullius, the praetor, and Antis- 
tius, tribune of the people. Certain partisans of the players had 
been, for their tumultuous behaviour, committed to jail by the 
pretor. The tribune interposed his authority, and released the 
prisoners, This conduct was condemned by the senate, as extra- 
judicial and illegal. A decree passed, ordaining that the tribunes 
should not presume to counteract the jurisdiction of the pretor, 
or the consuls ; nor to summon to their own tribunal men, who 
resided in different parts of Italy, and were amenable to the muni- 
cipal laws of the colony. It was further settled, on the motion of 
Lucius Piso, consul elect, that it should not be competent to the 
tribunes to sit in judgment at their own houses; and that the 
fines, imposed by their authority, should not be entered by the 
questor in the registers of the treasury, before the end of four 
months from the day of the sentence, that, in the mean time, the 
party aggrieved might have the benefit of an appeal to the con- 
suls. The jurisdiction of the ediles, patrician as well as plebeian, 
was defined and limited; the suretics which they might demand 
were stated with precision; and the penalties to be imposed by 
their authority were reduced to acertainsum. In consequence of 
these regulations, Helvidius Priscus, tribune of the people, seized 
the opportunity to proceed against Obultronius Sabiffus, a quee- 
stor of the treasury. He charged him with harrassing the poor 
with unreasonable confiscations, and unmercifully seizing their 
effects to be sold by auction. To redress the grievance, Nero re- 
moved the register out of the hands of the questor, and left the 
business to the care of prefects commissioned for the purpose, 

XXIX. In this department of the treasury various changes had 
been made, but no settled form (a) was established. In the reign 
of Augustus, the prefects of the treasury were chosen by the 
senate ; but there being reason to suspect that intrigue and pri- 
vate views had too much influence, those oflicers were drawn by 
Jot out of the list of the pretors. This mode was soon found to 
be defective. Chance decided, and too often wandered to men 
unqualified for the employment. Claudius restored the quastors, 
and to encourage them to act with vigour, promised to place them 
above the necessity of soliciting the suffrages of the people, and, 
by his own authority, to raise them to the higher magistracies. 
But the quwstorship being the first civil office that men could un- 
dertake, maturity of understanding was not to be expected. Ne- 
yo, for that reason, chose from the preetorian rank, a set of new 
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XXX. During the same consulship, Vipsanius Lanas was 
found guilty of rapacity in his government of Sardinia. Cestius 
Proculus was prosecuted for extortion; but his accusers giving, 
up the point, he was acquitted. Clodius Quirinalis, who had the , 
command of the fleet at Ravenna, and by his profligate manners 
and various vices harassed the people in that part of Italy, with 
a degree of insolence not to be endured by the most abject nation, 
was brought to his trial on a charge of rapine and oppression. To 
prevent the final sentence, he dispatched himself by poison. 
About the same time Caninius Rebdilus, a man distinguished by 
his knowledge of the laws, and his ample riches, determined to 
deliver himself from the miseries of old age and a broken consti- 
tution. He opened a vein and bled to death. The event was 
matter of surprise to all. The fortitude that could voluntarily 
tush on death, was not expected from a man softened by voluptu- 
ous enjoyments, and infamous for his effeminate manners, Lucius 
Volusius, who died in the same year, left a very different charac- 
ter. He had lived, in splendid affluence, to the age of ninety- 
three, esteemed for the honest arts by which he acquired immense 
wealth, under a succession of despotic emperors, yet never ex- 
posed to danger. He found the art of being rich and virtuous 
with impunity. 

XXXI. Nero, with Lucius Piso for his colleague, entered on 
his second Consulship. In this year we look in vain for transac- 
tions worthy of the historian’s pen. T'he vast foundation of a 
new amphitheatre (a), built by Nero in the Field of Mars, and 
the massy timbers employed in that magnificent structure, might 
swell a volume; but descriptions of that kind may be left to grace 
the pages of a city-journal. The dignity of the Roman people 
requires that these annals should not descend to a detail so minute 
and uninteresting. It will be proper to mention here, that Capua 
and Nuceria, two Roman colonies, were augmented by a body of 
veterans transplanted to those places. A. largess of two hundred 
small sesterces to each man was distributed to the populace, and, 
to support the credit of the state, the sum of four hundred thou- 
sand great sesterces was deposited in the treasury. The twenty- 
fifth penny (6), imposed asa tax on the purchase of slaves, was 
remitted, with an appearance of moderation, but, in fact, without 
any solid advantage to the public. The payment of the duty was 
only shifted to the vendor, and he, to indemnify himself, raised 
his price on the purchaser. The emperor issued a proclamation 
forbidding the magistrates and imperial procurators to exhibit, in 
any of the provinces, a show of gladiators, wild beasts, or any 
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other public spectacle. The practice of amusing the people with 
grand exhibitions had been as sore a grievance as even the grasping 
hand of- avarice. The governors plundered the people, and by 
displays of magnificence hoped to disguise, or, in some degree, to 
make atonement for, their crimes. 

XXXII. A decree passed the senate to protect, by additional 
terrors of law, the life of the patron from the malice of his slaves. 
With this view, it was enacted, that, in the case of a master slain 
by his domestics, execution should be done, not only on such as 
remained ina state of actual servitude, but likewise on all, who, 
by the will of the deceased, obtained their freedom, but continued 
to live under his roof at the time when the murder was committed, 
Lucius Varius, who had been degraded for rapacious avarice, was 
restored to his consular rank, and his seat in the senate. Pomponia 
Grecina, a woman of illustrious birth, and the wife of Plautius 
(a), who, on his return from Britain, entered the city with the 
pomp of an ovation, was accused of embracing the rites of a foreign 
superstition (2). ‘The matter was referred to the jurisdiction of 
her husband. Plautius, in conformity to ancient usage, called to- 
gether a number of her relations, and, in their presence, sat in judg- 
ment on the conduct of his wife. He pronounced her innocent. 
She lived to a great age, in one continued train of affliction, From 
the time when Julia, ‘the daughter of Drusus, was brought to a 
tragical end by the wicked arts of Messalina (c/), sl never laid 
aside her mourning weeds, but pined in grief during a space of 
forty years, inconsolable for the loss of her friend. During the 
reign of Claudius nothing could alleviate her sorrow, nor was her - 
persev' erance imputed to her as a crime: in the end, it was the 
glory of her character. 

XXXII. ‘This year produced a number of criminal accusations. 
Publius Celer was prosecuted by the province of Asia. The weight 
of evidence pressed so hard, that Nero, unable to acquit him, drew 
the cause intoa tedious length. During that state of suspense, the 
criminal died of old-age. Celer, the reader will remember, was 
an instrament in the murder of Silanus (a), the proconsul. The 
magnitude of his guilt on that occasion so far surpassed the rest 
of his flagitious deeds, that nothing else was deemed worthy of 
notice, ‘The enormity of one atrocious crime screened him fram 
punishment. ; 

The Cilicians demanded justice against Cossutianus Capito, a 
man of an abandoned character, who at Rome had set the jaws 
at defiance, and thought, that, with equal impunity, he might 
commit the same excesses in the government of his province. ‘Phe 
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prosecution was carried on with such unremitting vigour, that he 
abandoned his defence. He was condemned to make restitution. 
A suit of the same nature was commenced against Eprius Mar- 
cellus by the people of Lycia, but with different success. A: 
powerful faction combined to support him. The consequence 
was, that some of the prosecutors were banished for a conspiracy 
against an innocent man, 

XXXIV. Nero entered on his third consulship, having for his 
colleague Valerius Messala, the great-grandson of Corvinus Mes- 
sala (a), the celebrated orator, who, in the memory of a few sur- 
viving old men, had been associated in the consulship with Au- 
gustus, the great-grandfather of Nero’s mother, Agrippina. The 
prince granted to his colleague an annual pension of fifteen hun« 
dred thousand sesterces, and with that income Messala, who had 
fallen into blameless poverty, was able to support the dignity of 
his rank and character. Yearly stipends were also granted to 
Aurelius Cotta, and Haterius Antoninus, though they were both, 
by dissipation, the authors of their own distress, 

In the beginning of this year, the war between the Romans and 
the Parthians, hitherto slow in its operdtions, grew warm and ac- 
tiveon both sides. The possession of Armenia was the point still 
in dispute. Vologeses saw with indignation the crown, which he 
had settled on his brother 'Tiridates, withheld by force, and, to let 
him receive it as the gift of a foreign power, was a degree of hu- 
miliation to which his pride could notsubmit. On the other hand, 
to recover the conquests formerly made by Lucullus and Pompey, 
was in Corbulo’s judgment worthy of the Roman name. The 
Armenians balanced between the powers at war, and in their turn 
invited each. Their natural bias inclined them to the Parthians. 
Neighbours by situation, congenial in their manners, and by fre- 
quent intermarriages closely allied, they were willing to favour the 
enemies of Rome, and even inclined to submit to a Parthian mas- 
ter. Inured by habit toa taste of servitude, they neither under- 
stood, nor wished for, civil liberty. 

XXXV. Corbulo had to struggle with the slothful disposition of 
his army ; a mischief more embarrassing than the wily arts of the 
enemy. The legions from Syria joined his camp, but so ener- 

- vated by the languor of peace, that they could scarce support the 
labours of a campaign. It is certain, that there were amongst ° 
them veterans who had seen no service; who had never been on 
duty ata midnight post; who never mounted guard, and were 
such total strangers to a fesse and a palisade, that they gazed at 
both as at a novelty. They-had served the term prescribed in 
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garrison-towns, without helmets, and without breast-plates, apruce 
and trim in their attire, by profession soldiers, yet thinking of noy 
thing but the means of enriching themselves. Having dismissed. | 
all such as were by age and infirmity rendered unfit for the service, 
Corbulo erdered new levies to be made in Galatia and Cappadocia, 
To these he added a legion from Germany, with some troops of 
horse, and a detachment of infantry from the cohorts. Thus rein- 
forced, his army, kept the field, though the frost was so intense, 
that, without digging through the ice, it was impossible to pitch 
their tents. By the inclemency of the season many lost the use 
of their limbs, and it often happened that the sentinel died on his 
post. The case of one soldier deserves to be mentioned. He was 
employed in carrying a load of wood : his hands, nipt by the frost, 
and cleaving to the faggot, dropt from hisarms, and fell to the ground, 

The general, during the severity of the weather, gave an exam-- 
ple of strenuous exertion; he was busy in every quarter, thinly 
clad, his head uncovered, in the ranks, at the works, commending 
the brave, relieving the weak, and by his own active vigour ex- 

- citing the emulation ofthe men. But the rigour of the season, and 
the hardship of the service, were more than the soldiers could en- 
dure. The army suffered by desertion. This required an imme 
diate remedy. The practice of lenity towards the first or second 

~ offence, which often prevailed in other armies, would have been 
attended with dangerous consequences. He who quitted his colours 
suffered deatli as soon as taken; and this severity proved more 
salutary than weak compassion. The number of deserters, from 
that time, fell short of what happens in other camps, where too 
much indulgence is the practice. 

XXXVI. Having resolved to wait the return of spring, Corbulo 
kept his men within their intrenchments during the rest of the 
winter. The auxiliary cohorts were stationed at proper posts, 
under the command of Pactius Orphitus, who had served as prin, 
cipal centurion. The orders given to this officer were, that the 
advanced posts should by no means hazard an engagement. Ore 
phitus sent to inform the general, that the Barbarians spread them- 
selves round the country with so little caution, that advantage 
might be taken of their imprudence. Corbulo renewed his orders, 
that the troops should keep within the lines, and wait for a rein: 
forcement. Orphitusa paid no regard to the command of his aus 
perior officer. A few troops of horse, fram the adjacent castles, 
came up to join him, and, through inexperience, demanded to be 
led against the enemy. Orphitus risked a battle, and was totally 
routed. The forces posted near at Rand, whose duty it was to 
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march to the assistance of the broken ranks, fled in confusion to 
their intrenchments. Corbulo no sooner received intelligence of 
his defeat, than he resolved to pass the severest censure on the dis- 
obedience of his officer. He ordered him, his subalterns, and his 
men, to march out of the intrenchments (a), and there left them 
in disgrace, till, at the intercession of-the whole army, he gave 
them leave to return within the lines, 

XXXVII. Meanwhile Tiridates, at the head of his vassals and 
followers, with a strong reinforcement sent by his brother Volo- 
geses, invaded Armenia, not, as before, by sudden incursions, but 
with open hostility. Wherever the people were in the interests 
of Rome, he laid waste their lands; if an armed force advanced 
against him, he shifted his quarters, and, by the velocity, of his 
flight, eluded the attack. He moved with rapidity from place to 
place, and, by the terror of a wild and desultory war, more than by 
the success of his arms, kept the country in a constant alarm, 
Corbulo endeavoured, but without effect, to bring him to an en- 
gagement. He determined, therefore, to adopt the plan of the 
enemy, and, for that purpose, spread his forces round the coun- ~ 
try, under the conduct of his lieutenants and other subordinate 
officers. At the same time he caused a diversion to be made 
by Antiochus, king of Syria, in the provinces of Armenia that 
lay contiguous to his dominion. Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, 
was willing, in this juncture, to co-operate with the Roman arms. 
He had put his son Rhadamistus to death for imputed treason, 
and, to make terms with Rothe, while, in fact, he gratified his 
rooted aversion to the Armenians, he pretended to enter into the 
war with the zeal and ardour ofa friend to the cause. The Isichians 
(a) also declared for Corbulo. That people were now, for the 
first time, the allies of Rome. They made incursions into the wild 
and desert tracts of Armenia, and by a desultory rambling war 
distracted the operations of the enemy. 

Tiridates finding himself counteracted on every side, sent am- 
bassadors to expostulate, as well in the name of the Parthians, as 
for himself. “ After hostages so lately delivered, and a renewal 
of friendship, that promised mutual advantages, why was his ex- 
pulsion from the kingdom of Armenia the fixed, the avowed in- 
tention of the Roman army ? If Vologeses was not as yet in motion 
with the whole strength of his kingdom, it was because he wished 
to prevail by the justice of his cause, and not by force of arms. 
If the sword must be drawn, the event would shew that the Arsa- 
cides had not forgot that warlike spirit which, on former occa- 
sions, had been fatal to the Roman name.” Corbulo heard thie 
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magnificent language; but, being informed, by sure intelligence, 
that the revolt of the Hyrcanians (b ) found employment for Volo- 
geses, he returned for answer, that the wisest measure Tiridates 
could pursue, would be to address himself in a suppliant style to 
the emperor of Rome. The kingdom of Armenia, settled on a 
solid basis, might be his without the effusion of blood, and the 
havoc of a destructive war, if to distant and chimerical hopes he 
preferred moderate measures and present security. 

XXXVIIL. From this time the business fell into a train of ne- 
gociation. Frequent dispatches passed between both armies ; but 
no progress being made towards a conclusive treaty, it was at 
length agreed that, at a fixed time and place, the two chiefs should 
come to an interview. Tiridates gave notice that he should bring 
with hima guard of a thousand horse; the number which Corbulo 
might choose for his own person, he did not take upon him to 
prescribe; all he desired was, that they should come with a pacific 
disposition, and advance to the congress without their breast-plates 
and their helmets. This stroke of eastern perfidy was not so fine, 
but even the dullest capacity, not te mention an experienced gene~ 
ral, might perceive the latent fraud, The number limited on one 
side, and to the opposite party left indefinite, carried with it a 
specious appearance; but the lurking treachery was too apparent. 
‘The Parthian cavalry excelled in the dexterity of managing. the 
bow and arrow; and, without defensive armour, what would be 
the use of superior numbers? Aware of the design, but choosing 
to disguise his sentiments, Corbulo calmly answered, that the busi- 
ness being of a public nature, the discussion of it ought to be in 
the presence of both armies. For the convention he appointed a — 
place inclosed on one side by a soft acclivity of gently rising hills, 
where the infantry might be posted to advantage, with a vale bee, 
neath, stretching to an extent that gave ample space for the. 
cavalry. On the stated day Corbulo advanced to the meeting, 
with his forces in regular order. In the wings were stationed the 
allies and the auxiliaries sent by the kings in friendship with Rome. 
The sixth legion formed the centre, strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of three thousand men from the third legion, drafted in the 
night from the neighbouring camp. Being embodied under one 
eagle, they presented the appearance of a single legion. Towards, 
the close of day, Tiridates occupied a distant ground, visible in-, 
deed, but never within hearing. Not being able to obtain a con- 
ference, the Roman general ordered his men to file off to their 
respective quarters. 
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XXXIX. Tiridates left the field with precipation, alarmed at 
the various movements of the Roman army, and fearing the dan- 
ger of an ambuscade, or, perhaps, intending to cut off the sup- 
plies of provisions then on the way from the city of Trebizonde 
(a) and the Pontic sea, But the supplies were conveyed over 
the mountains, where a chain of posts was formed, to secure the 
passes. A slow and lingering war was now to be apprehended : 
to bring it to a speedy issue, and compel the Armenians to act on 
the defensive, Corbulo resolved to Jevel their castles to the ground. 
The strongest fort in that quarter was known by the name of 
Voranpum (6): the demolition of that place he reserved for 
himself, and against the towns of inferior note he sent Cornelius 
Flaccus, a lieutenant-general, and Insteius Capito, prefect of the 
camp. -Havitig reconnoiteréd the works, and prepared for the as 
sault, he harangued his men in effect as follows: “ You have now 
to do with a dastardly and fugitive enemy; a vagabond race, al- 
Ways roving in predatory bands, betraying at once their unwar- 
like spirit and their perfidy; impatient of peace, and cowards in 
war. The time is arrived, when the whole nation may be exter- 
Ininated ; by one brave exploit you may gain both fame and booty 
to reward your valour.” Having thus inflamed the spirit of his 
men, he arranged them in four divisions ; one close embodied uns 
der their shields, forming a military shell, to sap the foundation of 
the ramparts; a second party advanced with ladders to scale the 
walls; @ third with their warlike engines threw into the place a 
shower of darts and missive fire; while the slingers and archers, 
posted at a convenient distance, discharged a volley of metal-and 
huge massy stones. 

To keep the enemy employed in every quarter, the attack was 
made on all sides at once. In less than four hours the Barbarians 
were driven from their stations; the ramparts were left defence- 
Jess, the gates were forced, and the works taken by scalade. A 
dreadful slaughter followed. All who were capable of carrying 
arms were put to the sword. On the part of the Romans only 
one man was killed; the number of wounded was inconsiderable, 
The women and children were'sold to slavery: the rest was 
left to be plundered by the soldiers. The operations of Flacgus 
and Capito were attended with equal success, In one day three 
castles were taken by storm. A general panic overspread the 
country. From motives of fear or treachery the inhab?tants sur- 
rendered at discretion. Encouraged by these prosperous events, 
Corbulo was now resolved to lay siege in form to Artaxata (ec), 
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the capital of the kingdom. He did not, however, think it ad- 
visable to march the nearest way. The river Araxes (d ) washes 
the walls of the city; the legions would have found it necessary 
to construct the necessary bridges in sight of the enemy, exposed 
to their darts and missive weapons. They took a wider circuit, 
and forded over where the current was broad and shallow. 

XL. Tiridates was thrown into the utmost distress, Shame 
and fear took possession of him by turns. If he suffered a block- 
ade to be formed, his weak condition would be too apparent; if 
he attempted to raise the siege, his cavalry might be surrounded 
in the narrow defiles. He resolved to shew himself towards the 
close of day in order of battle, and next morning, either to attack 
the Romans, or, by a sudden retreat, to draw them into an am- 
buscade. With this intent he madea sudden movement, and sur 
rounded the legions, The attempt gave no alarm to Corbulo: 
prepared for all events, he had marshalled bis men either for ac- 
tion, or a march. The third legion took post in the right wing ; 
the sixth advanced on the left; and a select detachment from the 
tenth formed the centre. The baggage was secured between the 
ranks; a body of a thousand borse brought up the rear, with or- 
ders to face the enemy whenever an attack was made, but never 
to pursue them. ‘The foot archers, and the rest of the cavalry, 
were distributed in the wings. The left extended their ranks to- 
wards the foot of the hills, in order, if the Barbarians advanced on 
that side, to hem them in between the front lines and the centre 
of thearmy. Tiridates contented himself with vain parade, shift- 
ing his ground with celerity, yet never within the throw of a dart, 
advancing, retreating, and, by every stratagem,’ trying to make 
the Romans open their ranks, and leave tlemselves liable to be 
attacked in scattered parties. His efforts were without effect: one 
officer, who commanded a troop of horse, advanced from his post, 
and fell under a volley of darts. His temerity restrained the rest of 
the army. Towards the close of day, Tiridates, seeing his wiles 
defeated, withdrew with all his forces. 

XLI. Corbulo encamped on the spot. Having reason to ima- 
gine that Tiridates would throw himself into the city of Artaxata, 
he debated whether it would not be best, without loss of time, to 
push forward by rapid marches, and lay siege to the place. While 
he remained in suspense, intelligence was brought by the scouts 
that the prince set off at full speed towards some distant region, 
but whether to Media or Albania, was uncertain. He resolved, 
therefore, to wait the return of day, and in the mean time dis- 
patched the light-armed cohorts, with orders to invest the city, 
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and begin their attack at a proper distance. The inhabitants threw 
open their gates, and surrendered at discretion. Their lives were 
saved, but the town was reduced to ashes. No other measure 
could be adopted; the walls were of witle extent, and a sufficient 
garrison could not be spared, at a time when it was necessary to 
prosecute the war with vigour; and if the city were left unhurt, 
the advantage, as well as glory of the conquest, would be fost. To 
these reasons were added an extraordinary appearance in the hea- 
vens, It happened that the sun-beams played with brilliant lustre 
on the adjacent country, making the whole circumference a scene 
of splendour, while the precinct of the town was covered with the 
darkest gloom, at intervals rendered still more awful by flashes of 
lightning, that served to shew the impending horror. This phe- 
nomenon was believed to be the wrath of the gods denouncing the 
destruction of the city. 

For these transactions Nero was saluted Imperator. The. 
senate decreed a solemn thanksgiving. Statues and triumphal 
arches were erected, and the prince was declared perpetual consul. 
The day on which the victory was gained, and also that on which 
the news arrived at Rome, and the report was made to the senate, 
were by a decree to be observed as annual festivals. Many ether 
votes were passed with the same spirit of adulation, ali in their 
tendency so excessive, that Caius Cassius, who had concurred with 
every motion, observed at last, that if, for the benignity of the gods 
to the Roman people, due thanks were to be voted, acts of reli- - 
gion would engross the whole year; and, therefore, care should be 
taken to fix the days of devotion at proper intervals, that they 
‘might not encroach too much on the business of civil life. 

XLU. About this time a man who had suffered various revolu- 
tions of fortune, and by his vices had brought on himself the pub+ 
lic detestation, was cited to answer a charge exhibited against him 
before the senate. He was condemned, but not without fixing a 
stain on the character of Seneca. Suillius (a) was the person: 
in the reign of Claudius he had been the scourge and terror of 
his fellow-citizens ; a venal orator, and an informer by profession. 
In the late change of government he had been much reduced, but 
not low enough to gratify the resentment of his enemies. His 
‘spirit was still unconquered. Rather than descend to humble sup- 
plications, he preferred the character of a convicted matefactor, 
To come at this man, a late decree of the sepate, reviving the pains 
and penalties of the Cincian law (6) against such advocates as re- 
ceived a price tor their eloquence, was thought to have been framed, 
by the advice of Seneca. Suillius exclaimed against the proceed- 
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ing. At his time of life he had little tofear. To the natural fero~ 
city of his temper he now added a contempt of danger. 

He poured out a torrgnt of invective, and in particular railed 
with acrimony against Seneca. “ The philosoper,” he said, “ was 
an enemy to the friends of Claudius. He had been banished by 
that emperor, and the disgrace was not inflicted without just rea- 
son. He is now grown old inthe pursuit of frivolous literature, 
a vain retailer of rhetoric to raw and inexperienced boys. He 
beholds with an eye of envy all, who, in the defence of their fel- 
low-citizens, exert a pure, a sound, a manly eloquence. That 
Suillius lived with reputation in the service of Germanicus, is a 
fact well known. He was questor under that prince, while Se- 
neca corrupted the morals of his daughter, and dishonoured the 
family. If it be a crime to receive from a client the reward of 
honest industry, what shall be said of him, who steals into the 
chamber of a princess to debauch her virtue (c) ? By what sys- 
tem of ethics, and by what rules of philosophy, has this professor 
warped into the favour of the emperor, and, in less than four 
years, amassed three hundred million of sesterces? Through the 
city of Rome his snares are spread; last wills and testaments are 
his quarrey; and the rich, who have no children, are his prey. 
By exorbitant usury (d) he has overwhelmed all Italy ; the pro- 
vinces are exhausted, and he is still insatiate. The wealth of Sup 
illius cannot be counted great; but it is the fruit of honest indus- 
try. He is now determined to bid defiance to his enemies, and 
hazard all consequences, rather than derogate from his rank and 
the glory of his life, by poorly yielding toa new man; an upstart 
in the state » a sudden child of fortune.” 

XLUI. By a sct of officious tale-bearers, who love to carry in- 
telligence, and inflame it with the addition of their own malevo- 
lence, these bitter invectives were conveyed to Seneca, The ene- 
mies of Suillius were set to work: they charged him with rapine 
and peculation during his governmentin Asia, To substantiate 
these allegations, twelvemonths were allowed to the prosecutors : 
but that put off their vengeance to a distant day. To shorten 
their work, they chose to proceed upon a new charge, without go- 
ing out of Rome for witnesses. The accusation stated, “ That 
by a virulent prosecution he had driven Quintus Pomponius (a) 
ito open rebellion; that by his pernicious arts Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Drusus, and Poppia Sabina, were forced to put a period to 
their lives; that Valerius Asiaticus, Lusius Saturninus, and Cor- 
nelius Lupus, with a long list of Roman knights, were all cut off 
by his villainy ; and, in short, every act of cruelty in the reign of 
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Claudius was imputed to him.” To these charges Suillius an- 
swered, that. he acted always under the immediate orders of the 
prince, and never of his own motion. _ Nero over-ruled that de- 
fence, averring, that he had inspecte#all the papers of the late 
emperor, and from those vouchers it plainly appeared, that not 
one prosecution was set on foot by order of Claudius. The cri- 
minal resorted to the commands of Messalina; but, by shifting 
his ground, his cause grew weaker. Why, it was argued, was he 
the only person who lent himself to the wicked designs of that 
pernicious prostitute? Shall the perpetrator of evil deeds, who 
has received his hire, be allowed to transfer his guilt to the person 
who paid him the wages of his iniquity ? 

Suillius was condenmed, and his effects were confiscated, exe 
cept a part allowed to his son and grand-daughter, in addition to 
what was left to them under the will of their mother, and their 
grandmother. He was banished to the islands called the Bale- 
ares (b). During the whole of the trial, he behaved with un- 
daunted firmness, and even after the sentence his spirit was stil] 
unbroken. He is said to have lived in his lone retreat, not only at 
ease, but in voluptuous affluence. His enemies intended to wreak 
their malice on his son Nerulinus, and, with that view, cherged 
him with extortion, Nero checked the prosecution ; the ends of , 
justice being, as he thought, sufficiently answered. 

XLIV. It happened, at this time, that Octavius Sagitta, tri- 
bune of the people, fell in love to distraction with a married wo- 
man of the name of Pontia. By presents and unbounded genero- 
sity he seduced her to his embraces, and afterwards, by a promise 
of marriage, engaged her consent to a divorce from her husband. 
Pontia was no sooner free from the nuptial tie, than her imagina- 
tion opened to her other prospects. She affected delays; her fa- 
ther made objections; she had hopes of a better match, and finally 
she refused to perform her contract. Octavius expostulated; he 
complained; he threatened; his reputation suffered, and his for- 
tune was ruined. His life was all that he had left, and that he 
was ready to sacrifice at her command. His suit, however earnest, 
made no impression. In despair, he begged one night only; that 
small indulgence would assuage his sorrows, and take the sting 
from disappointment. The assignation was made. Pontia ordered 
her servant, who was privy to the intrigue, to watch her bed- 
chamber. The lover went to his appointment. He carried with 
him one of his freedmen, and a poniard under his robe. The 
scetie which usually occurs, when love is stung to jealousy, was 
acted between the parties; reproaches, fond endearments, rage, 
and tenderness, war and peace, took their tur fa}. 
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Part of the night was passed inmutualenjoyment. At length, 
Octavius, in the moment, of soft security, when the unhappy vic- 
titn thought all violence at an end, seized his dagger, and sheathed 
it in her heart. The maid rushed in toassist her mistress. Octas 
vius wounded her, and made his escape. On the following day, 
the murder was reported abroad; and the hand that gave the blow 
was strongly suspected. Octavius, it was certain, had passed the 
night with the deceased ; but his freedman boldly stood forth, aud 
took the crime upon himself. It was his deed ; an act of justice 
due to an injured master: This generous fortitude from the mouth 
of an assassin was heard with astonishment, and for some time 
gained credit, till the maid, who had recovered from her wound, 
disclosed the particulars of the whole transaction. Pontia’s father 
appealed to the tribunal of the consuls, and Octavius, as soon as 
his office of tribune ceased, was condemned to suffer the penal+ 
ties of the Cornelian law against assassins (> ). 

XLV. In the course of the same year, another scene of libidi- 
nous passion was brought forward, more important than that which 
we have related, and, in the end, the cause of public calamity. 
Sabina Poppea, at that time, lived at Rome in a style of taste 
and elegance. She was the daughter of Titus Ollius, but she took 
her name from Poppiwus Sabinus (a), her grandfather by the ma-+ 
ternal line. Her father Ollius was, at one time, rising to the high 
est honours; but being a friend to Sejanus, he was involved in the 
ruin of that minister. The grandfather had figured on the stage 
of public business, He was of consular rank, and obtained the 
honour of a triumph. To be the known descendant of a man so 
distinguished, flattered the vanity of Poppwa. Virtue excepted, 
she possessed all the qualities that adorn the female character. 
Her mother (6) was the reigning beauty of her time, From her 
the daughter inherited nobility of birth, with all the graces of an 
elegant form. Her fortune was equal to her rank; her conversa~ 
tion had every winning art; her-talents were cultivated, and her 
wit refined. She knew how to assume an air of modesty, and yet 
pursue lascivious pleasures; in her deportment, decent; in her 
heart, a libertine. When she appeared in public, which was 
but seldom, she woye a veil, that shaded, or seemed to shade, her 
face; perhaps intending that her beauty should not wear out and 
tarnish to the eye; or because that style of dress was most be- 
coming. To the voice of fame she paid no regard: her husband 
and her adulterer were equally welcome to her embraces. Bove, . 
with her, was not an affair of the heart. Knowing no attachment 
herself, she required none from others. Where she saw her in- 
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terest, there she bestowed her favours; a politician in her pleasures, 
She was married to Rufius Crispinus, a Roman knight, and was 
by him the mother of a son (¢); but Otho, a youth of expecta- 
tion, luxurious, prodigal, and high in favour with Nero, attracted 
her regard. She yielded to his addresses, and, in a short time, 
married the adulterer, 

XLVI. Otho, in company with the emperor, grew lavish in her 
praise. Her beauty and her elegant manners were his constant 
theme. He talked, perhaps, with the warmth and indiscretion of 
a lover; perhaps, with a design to inflame the passions of Nero, 
and from their mutual relish of the same enjoyments to derive 
new strength to.support his interest. Rising from Nero’s table, 
he was often heard to say, “ I am going to the arms of her, who 
possesses every amiable accomplishment; by her birth ennobled; 
endeared by beauty ; the wish of all beholders, and to the favoured 
man the source of true delight.” Nero became enamoured. No 
time was lost. Poppmareceived his visits. At the first interview: 
she called forth all her charms, and ensured her conquest. She 
admired the dignity of the prince. His air, his manner, and his 
looks, were irresistible, By this well-acted fondness she gained 
entire dominion over his affections. Proud of her success, she 
thought it time to act her part with female airs and coy reluctance. : 
If Nero wished to detain her more than a night or two, she could 
not think of complying ; she was married to aman whom she loved, 
She could not risk the loss of a situation so perfectly happy. Otho 
led a life of taste and elegance, unrivalled in his pleasures. Un- 
der his roof she saw nothing but magnificence, in a style worthy 
of the highest station. She objected to Nerothat he had contracted 
different habits. He lived in close-connection with Acté, a low- 
born slave; and from so mean a commerce, what could be ex- 
pected but sordid manners and degenerate sentiment! From that 
moment, Otho lost his interest with the prince: he had orders 
neither to frequent the palace, nor shew himself in the train of 
attendants. At length, to remove a rival, Nero made him governor 
of Lusitania. Otho quitted Rome, and, till the breaking out of 
the civil wars, continued in the administration of his province, a 
firm and upright magistrate, in this instance exhibiting to the 
world that wonderful union of repugnant qualities which marked 
the man; in private life, luxurious, profligate, and prone to every 
vice; in his public capacity, prudent, just, and temperate in the 
use Of power. 

XLVIJ. It was in this juncture that Nero first threw off the 
mask, He had hitherto cloked the vices of hisnature. The per- 
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gon whom he dreaded most, was Cornelius Sylla; a man, in faet, 
of adull and sluggish understanding; but his stupidity passed with 
Nero for profound thinking, and the deep reserve of a dangerous: 
politician, In this idea he was confirmed by the malignity of one 
Graptus, a man enfranchised by the emperor, and from the reign 
of Tiberius hackneyed in the practice of courts. He framed an 
artful story. The Milvian (a) bridge was, at that time, the fa- 
shionable scene of midnight revelry: being out of the limits of 
Rome, the emperor thought that he might riot, at that place, with 
unbounded freedom. Graptus told him, that a conspiracy had 
been formed against his life, and the villains lay inambush on the 
Flaminian way ; but as fortune would have it, the prince, by pas- 
sing through the Sallustian () gardens, escaped the snare. To 
give colour to this invented tale, he alleged the following cir- 
cumstance : In one of the riots which were common in those dis- 
solute times, a set of young men fell into a skirmish with the at- , 

, tendants of the emperor. This, he said, was a concerted plot, and 
Sylla was the author of it, though not so much as one of his clients, 
noreyen a slave of his, was found to have been of the party. Sylla, 
in fact, had neither capacity nor spirit for an undertaking so big 
with danger; and yet, on the suggestion of Graptus, which was 
received as positive proof, he was obliged to quit his country and 
reside, for the future, in the city of Marseilles. 

XLVIIL During the same consulship, the senate gave audience 
to the deputies, from the magistrates and the people of Puteoli (a). 
The former complained of the licentiousness of the populace, and 
the latter retaliated, in bitter terms, against the pride and avarice 
of the nobles. It appeared that the mob rose in a tumultuous 
body, discharging volleys of stones, and threatening to set fire to 
the houses. A general massacre was likely to be the consequence. 
Caius Cassius was dispatched to quell the insurrection, His mea- 
sures, too harsh and violent. for the occasion, served only to irri- 
tate the people. He was recalled, at his own request, and the two. 
Scribonii were sent to supply his place. They took with them a 

“praetorian cohort, By the terror of amilitary force, and the exe- 
cution of a fewring leaders, the public tranquillity was restored. 

XLUX. A decree of the senate, which had no other object than 
to authorise the people of Syracuse to exceed, in their public spec- 
tacles, the number of gladiators limited by law, would be matter 
too trite and unworthy of notice, if the opposition made by Petus 
Thrasea, had not excited against that excellent man a number of 
enemies. They seized the opportunity to traduce his character. 
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lic good requires liberty of speech and freedom of debate, why 
descend to things so frivolous in their nature? Are peace and war 
of no importance? Whien laws are in question; when tributes 
and imposts are the subject before the fathers, and when points of 
the first importance are in agitation, where is his eloquence then? 
Every senator, who rises in his place, has the privilege of moving 
whatever he conceives to be conducive to the public welfare: 
and what he moves he has a right to discuss, to debate, and put 
to the vote. And yet, to regulate the amphitheatre of Syracuse is 
the sole business of a professed and zealous patriot! Is the admi- 
nistration in all its parts so fair and perfect, that even Thrasea 
himself, if he held the reins of government, could find nothing to 
reform? If he suffers matters of the first importance to pass in 
‘silence, why amuse us with a mock debate on questions, wherein 
no man finds himself interested ?” 
. The friends of Thrasea desired an explanation of his conduct; 
- his answer was as follows: When he rose to make his objections 
to the law in question, he was not ignorant of the mismanagement 
that prevailed in all departments of the government ;. but the 
principle on which he acted, had in view the honour of the senate. 
‘When matters of little moment drew the attention of the fathers, 
men would sce that affairs of importance could not escape a body 
of men, who thought nothing that concerned the public beneath 
their notice. 

L. The complaints of the people, in the course of this year, 
against the oppressions practised by the collectors (a ) of the re- 
venue, were so loud and violent, that Nero was inclined to abolish 
the whole system of duties and taxes, thereby toserve the interests 
of humanity, and bestow on mankind the greatest blessing in his 
power. To this generous sentiment the fathers gave the highest 
applause ; but the design they said, however noble, was altogether 
impracticable. To abrogate all taxes, were to cut off the resources 
of government, and dissolve the commonwealth. Repeal the im- 
posts on trade, and what would be the consequence? The tribute 
paid by the provinces must, in like manner, be remitted. The se- 
veral companies that farmed the revenue were established by the 
consuls and tribunes of Rome, in the period of liberty, when the 
old republic flourished in all its glory. The revenue system, which 
has since grown up, was farmed on a fair estimate, proportioned 
to the demands of government. It would, indeed, be highly pro- 
per to restrain within due bounds the conduct of the collectors, 
that the several duties, which were sanctioned by the acquiescence 
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of ages, might not, by oppression and rapacity, be converted into 
a grievance too rigorous to be endured. ‘ 
LI. Nero issued a proclamation, directing that the revenue laws - 
(a), till that time kept among the mysteries of state, should be 
drawn up in form, and ‘entered on the public tables for the inspec- 
tion of all ranks and degrees of men. ‘git was also made a rule, 
that no arrear of more than a year's standing should be recovered 
by the tax-gatherers, and, in all cases of complaint against those 
officers, the same should be heard and decided in asummary way, 
by the pretor at Rome, and in the provinces by the propretors or 
proconsuls. To the soldiers all former privileges and immunities 
were preserved, with an exception of the duties on merchandise, 
if they entered into trade. Many other regulations were added,’ 
all just and equitable, and, for some time, strictly abserved, but” 
suffered afterwards to fall into disuse. The abolition, however, 
of the fortieth and the fiftieth penny, with many other exactions, 
invented by the avarice of the publicans, still continues in force. 
The exportation of corn, from the provinces beyond sea, was also 
put under proper regulations; the imposts were diminished ; the 
shipping employed in commerce was not to be rated in the esti- 
mate of the merchant's effects, and, of course, stood exemptéd 
from all duties. : 
LII. Suipicius Camerinus (a) and Pomponius Silvanus, who 
had governed in Africa with proconsular authority, were both ac- 
cused of mal-administration, and acquitted by the emperor. The 
accusers of Camerinus were few in number, and their allegations 
were private acts of cruelty to individuals, not rapine or extor- 
tion, or any charge of a public nature. Silvanus was beset by 
powerful enemies. They prayed time to produce their witnesses : 
the defendant pressed for an immediate hearing: He was rich, 
advanced in years, and had no children ; the consequence was, 
that a strong party espoused his interest. He triumphed over 
his enemies, and his friends went unrewarded. They hoped by 
their services to merit his estate, but he survived them all, 
LULL During this whole period, @ settled. calm prevailed in 
Germany. The commanders, in that quarter, plainly saw that 
triumphal ornaments, granted, as they had been, on every trifling 
occasion, were no longer an honour. To preserve the peace of 
the provinces they thought their truest glory, Paulinus Pompeius 
and Lucius Vetus were then atthe head of the legions. That the 
soldiery, however, might not langtish in a state of inaction, Pau- 
linus finished the great work of a bank, to prevent the inundations 
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of the Rhine; a project begun by Drusus sixty-three years befure 
(a). Vetus had conceived a vast design; he had in contempla- 
tion acanal, by which the waters of the Moselle (6) and the 
Arar were to ‘be communicated, to the end that the Roman 
forces might he able, forthe future, to enter the Rhone from the 
Mediterrancan, aud pussigg thence into the Arar, proceed through 
the new channel into the Moselle, and sail down the Rhine into 
the German Occan, This plan was on a great scale: fatiguing 
marches over a long tract of land would be no longer necessary, 
and a commodious navigation would be opened between the 
western and the northern seas. > * 

tius Gracilis, who commanded in the Belgic Gaul, heard of 
this magnificent plan with the jealousy of a little mind. He gave 
notice to Vetus, that he and his legions must not think of entering 
the province of another officer. Such a step, he said, would have 
the appearance of a design to gain the affections of the people of 
Gaul, and, by consequence, might give umbrage to the emperor. 
In this’ manner, as often happens, the danger of having too much 
merit laid aside a project of great importance to the public. 

LIV. The Barbarians, having scen the long inactivity of the 
Roman ‘armies, conceived a notion, that the generals had it in 
command not to march against the enemy. In this persuasion, 
the Frisians (« /, having ordered the weak, through sex or age, to 
be conveyed across the lakes, marched with the flower of their 
young men through woods and morasses towards the banks of the 
Rhine, where they took Possession ofa large tract, vacant, indeed, 
at the time, but in fact appropriated to the use of the Roman sol- 
diers, In this emigration, the leading chiefs were Verritus and 
Malorix, both of them sovereign princes, if sovereign power may 
be said to exist in Germany. They had already fixed their habi- 
‘tations ; they began to cultivate the soil, and the lands were sown 
inas full security as if they occupied their native soil; when Vi- 
bius Avitus, who succeeded Paulinus in the government of the 
province, threatened to attack them with his whole force, if they 
did not evacuate the country, or obtain a settlement from the em- 
peror. Intimidated by these menaces, the German chiefs set out 
for Rome. Being there obliged to wait till Nero was at leisure from 
other business, they employed their time in seeing such curiosities 
as are usually shewn to strangers. They were conducted to Pom- 
pey’s theatre (J, where the grandeur of the people, in one vast 
assembly, could not fail tomake an impression. Rude minds have 
no taste for the exhibitions of the theatre (c). They gazed at every 
thing with a face of wonder: the place for the populace. and the 
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different seats assigned to the several orders of the state, engaged 
their attention. Curiosity was excited: they enquired which were 
the Roman knights, and which the senators. Among the last 
they perceived a few, who, by their exotic dress, were known to 
be foreigners. They soon learned that they were ambassadors 
from different states, and that the privilege of mixing with the 
fathers was granted by way of distinction, to do honour to. men, 
who by their courage and fidelity surpassed the rest of the world, 
The answer gave offence to the two chieftains. In point of va- 
lour and integrity, the Germans, they said, were second to no peo» 
ple upon earth, With this stroke of national pride, they rose 
abruptly, and took their seats among the senators, Their rough 
but honest simplicity diffused a general pleasure through the au« 
dieuce. It was considered as the sudden impulse of liberty; a 
glow of generous emulation. Nero granted to the two chiefs the 
privilege of Roman citizens, but, at the same time, declared, tha¢ 
the Frisians must depart from the lands which they had presumed 
to occupy. The Barbarians refused to submit. A detachment 
of the auxiliary horse was sent forward, with orders to dislodge 
them. The attack was made witlf vigour, and all who resisted, 
were either taken prisoners, or put to the sword, eae 

LV. Another irruption was soon after made in the same quartet 
by the Ansibarians (a), a people respected for their own internal 
strength, and still more formidable, on account of the general 
sympathy with which the neighbonring states beheld their suffer- 
ings. They had been driven by the Chaucians from their native 
land, and having no place which they could call their country, 
they roamed about in quest of some retreat, where they might 
dwell in peace, although in exile. Boiocalus, a warlike chief, was 
at the head of this wandering nation. He had gained renown itt, 
arms, and distinguished himself by his faithful attachment to tHe 
interests of Rome. He urged, in vindication of his conduct, that. 
in the revolt of the Cheruscans (b), he had been loaded with irons 
by the order of Arminius. Since that time, he had served in the 
Roman armies; at first under Tiberius, and afterwards under Ger- 
manicus; and now, at the end of fifty years, he was willing to add 
to his past services the merit of submitting himself and his people 
to the protection of the Romans. “ The country in dispute,” he 
said, “ was of wide extent; and under colour of reserving it for 
the use of the iegions, whole tracts of land remained unoccupieds 
waste, and desolate. Let the Roman soldiers depasture their ¢at- 
tle; let them retain lands for that purpose; but let them not, 
while they feed their horses, reduce mankind to the necessity of 
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perishing by famine. Let them not prefera Heats solitude e the 
interests of humanity.+ The aifections of a people, willing to live 
in friendship with them, are preferable toa wide waste of barren 
lands, ‘The exclusive possession of the country in question was 
by no means a novelty. It had been occupied, first by the Cha- 
mavians (c); after them by the ‘ubantes ; and finally, by the Usi- 
pians. The firmament over our heads is the mansion of the gods ; 
the earth was given to man; and what remains unoccupied, lies 
in common for all.” At these words, he looked up to the sun, 
and appealing to the whole planetary system, asked with a spirit 
of enthusiasm, as if the heavenly luminaries were actually present, 
whether an uncultivated desert, the desolation of nature, gave @ 
prospect fit for them to survey. Would they not rather let loose 
the oceas, to overwhelm in a sudden deluge a race of men, who 
made it theirtrade to carry devastation through the nations, and 
make the world a wilderness > 

‘LVI, Avitus answered in a decisive tone, that the law of the 
strongest must prevail. “ The gods, whom Boiocalus invoked, 
had so ordained. By their high will, the Romans were invested 
with supreme authority: to give, or take away, was their prero- 
gative; they were the sovereign arbiters, and would admit no other 
judges.” Such was the answer given in public to the Ansibarians, 
To Boiocalus, in cousideration of his former merit, an allotment 
of lands was privately offered. The German considered it as the 
price of treachery, and rejected it with disdain: “ The earth,” 
he said, “may not afford a spot where we may dwell in peace; 4 
place where we may die we can never want.” The interview 
ended here. Both sides departed with mutual animosisy, The 
Ansibarians prepared for war. They endeavoured to rouse the 
Bructerians (a), the Tencterians, and other nations still more res 
mote. Avitus sent dispatches to Curtilus Mancia, the commander 
in chief of the Upper Rhine, with instructions to cross the river, 
and shew himself in the rear of the enemy. In the mean time, 
he put himself at the head of the legions, aud entered the country 
of the Tencterians (4), threatening to carry sword and fire 
through their territories, if they did net forthwith renounce the 
confederacy. The Barbarians laid down their arms. The Bruc- 
terians in a panic followed their example. ‘Terror and constern- 
ation spread through the country. Jn the cause of others none | 
were willing to encounter certain danger. 

In this distress, the Ansibarians, abandoned by all, retreated to 
the Usipians and Tubantes. Being there Tejected, they sought 
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In the end, worn out with long and painful marches, no where 
received as friends, in most places repulsed as enemies, and want 
ing every thing in a foreign land, the whole nation perished. The 
young, and such as were able to carry arms, were put to the 
sword ; the rest were sold to slavery. 

LVII. In the course of the same summer, a battle was fought, 
with great rage and slaughter, between the Hermundurians and 
the Cattians (a). ‘The exclusive property of a river, which flowed 
between both nations, impregnated with stores of salt (6), was 
the cause of their mutual animosity. ‘T’o the natural fierceness of 
Barbarians, who know no decision but that of the sword, they 
added the gloomy motives of superstition. According to the creed 
of those savage nations, that part of the world Jay in the vicinity 
of the heavens, and thence the prayers of men were wafted to the 
ear of the gods. The whole region was, by consequence, peculi- 
arly favoured; and to that circumstance it was to be ascribed, 
that the river and the adjacent woods teemed with quantities of 
salt (¢), not, as in other places, a concretion on the sea-shore, 
formed by the foaming of the waves, but produced by the simple 
act of throwing the water from the stream on a pile of burning 
wood, where, by the conflict of opposite elements, the sabstance 
was engendered, For this salt a bloody battle was fought. Vics 
tory declared in favour of the Hermundurians. The event was 
the more destructive to the Cattians, as both armies, with their 
usual ferocity, had devoted the vanquished as a sacrifice to Mars 
and Mercury. By that horrible vow, men and horses, with what- 
ever belonged to the routed army, were doomed to destruction, 
The vengeance meditated by the Cattians fell with redoubled fury 
on themselves, 

About the same time, a dreadful and unforeseen disaster befel 
the Ubians, a people in alliance with Rome. By a sudden erup- 
tion of subterraneous fire, their farms, their villages, their cities, 
and their habitations, were all involved in one general conflagra- 
tion. The flames extended far and wide, and well nigh reached 
the Roman colony, lately founded in that part of Germany. The 
fire raged with such violence, that neither the rain from the hea» 
vens, nor the river-waters, could extinguish it. Every remedy 
failed, till the peasants, driven to desperation, threw in heaps of 
stones, and checked the fury of the flames, ‘The mischief begin= 
ning to subside, they advanced with clubs, as if to attack a troop 
of wild beasts. Having beat down the fire, they stripped off their 
clothes, and throwing them, wet and besmeared with filth, upon 
the flames, extinguished the conflagration, 
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LVIIL ‘Fhis year the tree, called Ruminauis (a), which 
stood in the place assigned for public elections, and eight hun- 
dred and forty years before (b) had given shelter to the infancy 
of Romulus and Remus, began to wither in all its branches, The 
sapless trunk seemed to threaten a total decay. This was consi-+ 
dered as a dreadful prognostic, till new buds expanding into Jeaf, 
the tree recovered its former verdure. 
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J. CAIUS VIPSTANUS and Lucius Fontcius succeeded to the 
consulship. Nero was determined no longer to defer the black 
design which had lain for some time fostered in his heart. He 
had gained in four yearsa taste of power, and was now grown san- 
guine enough to think that he might hazard a daring stride in guilt. 
His love for Poppawa kindled every day to high ardour, To be 
the imperial wife was the ambition of that aspiring beauty; but 
while Agrippina lived, she could not hope to see Octavia divorced 
from the emperor. She began, by whispered calumny, to under 
mine the emperor's mother, and at times, in a vein of pleasantry, 
to alarm the pride aud. jealousy of Nero, With an air of raillery 
she called him a pupil, still under tuition; a dependant on the will 
of others, in fancy guiding the reins of government, but, in reality, 
deprived of personal liberty.“ For what other reason was her 
marriage so long deferred? Had her person already lost the power 
of pleasing ? Were the triumphal honours obtained by her ances+ 
tors a bar to her preferment? Or was it supposed that she was 
not of a fruitful constitution, capable of bearing children? Per- 
haps the sincerity of her love was called in question. No; the 
yoice of a wife might be heard, and the pride and avarice with 
which an imperious mother insulted the senate and oppressed 
the people, might be exposed in open day. Tf, however, it was a 
settled point with Agrippina, that no one but the bosom plague of 
the emperor should be ber daughter-in-law, Poppa could return 
to the embraces of Otho (a); with him she could retire to some 
remote corner of the world, where she might hear, indeed, of 
the emperor's disgrace, but at a distance, with the consolation of 
neither being a spectatress of the scene, nor a sharer in his afilic- 
tions.” By these and such like suggestious, intermixed with 
tears and female artifice, she ensnared the heart of Nero. No 
one attempted to weaken her influence. To sce the pride of 
Agrippina humbled was the wish of all; but that the son would 
renounce the ties of natural affection, and imbrue his hands in 
the blood of his mother, was what never entered the imagination 
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Il. In the history of those times transmitted to us by Cluvius, 
we read, that Agrippina, in her rage tor power, did not scruple 
to meet the emperor about the middle of the day, as he rose from 
table, high in blood, and warm with wine. Having adorned her 
person to the best advantage, she hoped, in those moments, to in- 
cite desire, and allure him to the unnatural union. Wanton play 
and amorous dalliance were seen by the confidential attendants, 
and deemed a certain prelude to the act of criminal gratification. 
against the artifices of one woman Seneca resolved to play off the 
channs of another, and Acté (a) was accordingly employed. The 
Jealousy of the concubine was easily alarmed: she saw her own 
danger, and the infamy that awaited the prince. Being taught her 
lesson, she gave notice to Nero that he was publicly charged with 
incest, while his mother gloried in the crime. The army, she said, 
would revolt from a man plunged in vice of so deep a die. Fabius 
Rusticus differs trom this account. If we believe that author, 
Agrippina did not seek this vile pollution. It was the natural pas- 
sion of Nero, and Acté had the address to wean him from it. Clu- 
vius, however, is confirmed by the testimony of other writers. 
The report of common fame is also on his side, Men were wil- 
ling to believe the worst of Agrippina. If she was not, in fact, 
guilty of a design so detestable, a new inclination, however shock-. 
ing to nature, seemed probable in a woman of her character; who, 
in the prime of her youth, from motives of ambition, resigned her 
person to Lepidus (4); who afterwards, with the same view, de- 
scended to be the prostitute of Pallas, and, to crown the whole, 
by an incestuous marriage with her uncle, avowed herself capa- 
ble of the worst of erimes. 

IIE. From this time Nero shunned the presence of his mother. 
Whenever she went to her gardens, or to either of her seats at 
Tusculum (a) or Antium, he commended her taste for the plea-. 
Sures of retirement.’ At length, detesting her wherever she was, 
he determined to dispatch her at once. How to execute his pur- 
pose, whether by poison, or the poniard, was the only difficulty, 
The former scemed the most advisable ; but to administer it at his 
own table might be dangerous, since the fate of Britannicus was 
too well known, ‘To tamper with her domestics was equally un-_ 
safe. A woman of her cast, practised in guilt, and inured to evil 
deeds, would be upon her guard; and besides, by the habit of 
using autidotes, she was fortified against every kind of poison. 
To assassinate hey, and yet conceal the murder, was impracticable, 
Nero had no settled plan, nor was there among his creatures a. 
Single person in whom he could confide. 
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In this embarrassment Anicetus offered his assistance. This. 
man had a genius for the worst iniquity. From the rank ofan en- 
franchised slave he rose to the command of the fleet that lay at 
Misenum. He had been tutor to Nero in his infancy, and always 
at variance with Agrippina. Mutual hostility produced mutual 
hatred. He proposed the model of a ship upon a new construc- 
tion, formed in such a manner that in the open sea part might 
give way at once, and plunge Agrippina to the bottom. The ocean, 
he said, was the element of disasters; and if the vessel foundered, 
malignity itself could not convert into a crime what would appear 
to be the effect of adverse winds and boisterous waves. After her 
decease the prince would have nothing to do but to raise a tem- 
ple to her memory. Altars and public monuments would be 
proofs of filial piety. 

1V. Nero approved of the stratagem, and the circumstances of 
the time conspired to favour it. The court was then at Baie, to 
celebrate, during five days, the festival called the QuinquarRUA 
(a). Agrippina was invited to be of the party. To tempt her 
thither Nero changed his tone. “ The humours of a parent claimed 
indulgence; for sudden starts of passion allowance ought to be 
made, and petty resentments could not be effaced too soon.” By 
this artifice he hoped to circulate an opinion of his entire recon- 
ciliation, and Agrippina, he had no doubt, with the easy credulity 
of her sex, would be the dupe of a report that flattered her wishes. 
She sailed from Antium to attend the festival. The prince went 
to the sea-coast to receive her. He gave her his hand; he em-. 
braced her tenderly, and conducted her toa villa called Bauli 
(a), in a pleasant situation, washed by the sea, where it forms a . 
bay between the cape of Misenum and the gulph of Baie. Among 
the vessels that lay at anchor, one in particular, more superb than 
the rest, seemed intended by its decorations to do honour to the 
emperor's mother. Agrippina was fond of sailing-parties. She 
frequently made coasting-voyages in a galley with three ranks of 
oars, and mariners selected from the fleet. The banquet, of which 
she was to partake, was fixed at a late hour, that the darkness of 
night might favour the perpetration of an atrocious deed. 

But the secret transpired: on the first intelligence, Agrippina, 
it is said, could scarce give credit to so black a story. She chose, 
however, to be conveyed to Baie in a land-carriage. Her fears, 
as soon as she arrived, were dissipated by the polite address of 
her son. He gave her the most gracious reception, and placed 
her at table above himself. He talked with frankness, and, by 
intermixing sallies of youthful vivacity with more sedate conver- 
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sation, had the skill to blend-the gay, the airy, and the serious. 
He protracted the pleasures of the social meeting to a late hour, 
when Agrippina thought it time to retire. The prince attended 
her to the shore; he exchanged a thousand fond endearments, and, 
clasped her with ardent affection, perhaps intending, under the ap- 
pearance of filial piety, to disguise his purpose; or, it might be, 
that the sight of a mother doomed to destruction, might make 
even a heart like his yield, for a moment, to the touch of nature. 

V. That this iniquitous scene should not be wrapped in dark- 
ness, the care of Providence seems to have interposed. The night 
was calm and serene; the stars shot forth their brightest lustre, 
and the sea presented a smooth expanse. Agrippina went on 
board, attended by only two of her domestic train. One of them, 
Crepereius Gallus, took his place near the steerage; the other, a 
female attendant, by name Acerronia, stretched herself at the foot 
of the bed where her mistress lay, and in the fulness of her heart 
expressed her joy to see the son awakened to a sense of his duty, 
and the mother restored to his good graces. The vessel had made 
but little way, when, on a signal given, the deck over Agrippina’s 
cabin fell in at once. Being Joaded with lead, Crepereius was , 
crushed under the weight. The props of the bed-room, happen+ 
ing to be of a solid structure, bore up the lead, and saved both 
Agrippina and her servant. Nor did the vessel, as was intended, 
fall to pieces at once. Consternation, hurry, and confusion, fol- 
Jowed. The innocent, in a panic, bustled to and fro, embarras- 
sing and confounding such as were inthe plot. To heave the ship 
on one side, and sink her at once, was the design of the accom- 
plices: but not acting in concert, and the rest making contrary ef- 
forts, the vessel went down by slow degrees. This gave the pas- 
sengers an opportunity of escaping from the wreck, and trusting 
to the mercy of the wavés. 

Acerronia, in her fright, called herself Agrippina, and, with pa- 
thetie accents, implored the mariners to save the emperor's mo- 
ther. ‘The assassins fell upon her with their oars, with their poles, 
and with whatever instruments they could seize. She died un- 
der repeated blows. Agrippina hushed her fears; not a word es« 
caping from her, she passed undistinguished by the murdefers, 
without any other damage than a wound on her shoulder. She 
dashed into the sea, and, by struggling with all her efforts, kept 
herself above water till the small barks put off from the shore, 
and, coming in good time to her assistance, conveyed her up the 
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VI. She was now at leisure to reflect on the misery of her situa- 
tion. The treachery of her son’s letter, conceived in terms of af- 
fection, and his mock civility, were too apparent. Without a gust 
of wind, and without touching a rock, at a small distance from 
the shore, the vessel broke down from the upper deck, like a piece 
of mechanism constructed for the purpose. ‘I'he death of Acer- 
ronia, and the wound which she herself received, were decisive 
circumstances. But even in that juncture she thought it best to 
temporise. Against powerful enemies not to see too much is the 
safest policy. She sent her freedman Agerinus to inform her son 
that, by the favour of the gods, and the good auspices of the em- 
peror, she had escaped from a shipwreck. The news, she had 
no doubt, would affect her son, but, for the present, she wished 
he would forbear fo visit. ber. In her situation, rest was all she 
wanted. Having dispatched her messenger, she assumed an air 
of courage; she got her wound dressed, and used all proper ap- 
plications, With an air of ease she called for the last will of 
Acerronia, and, having ordered an inventory to be made of her 
effects, secured every thing under her own seal; acting in this 
| Single article without dissimulation. “ 

VII. Nero, in the mean time, expected, with impatience, an ac- 
count of his mother’s death. Intelligence at last was brought that 
she still survived, wounded, indeed, and knowing from what 
quarter the blow was aimed. The prince heard the news with 
terror ahd astonishment. In the hurry ofhis imagination, he saw 
his mother already at hand, fierce with indignation, calling aloud 
for vengeance, and rousing her slaves to an insurrection, She 
might have recourse to the army, and stir up a rebellion; she 
might open the whole dark transaction to the senate ; she might 
carry her complaints to the ear of the..people. Her wound, the 
wreck, the murder of her friends, every circumstance would in- 
flame resentment. What course remained for him? Where was 
Seneca? and where was Burrhus ? He had sent for them on the 
first alarm: they came with expedition ; but whether strangers 
to the plot, remains uncertain. They stood, for some time, fixed 
in silence. To dissuade the emperor from chis fell design, they 
knew was not in their power; and, in the present dilemma, they 
saw, perhaps, that Agrippina must fall, or Nero perish. Seneca, 
though onall other occasions ready to take the lead, fixed his eyes 
onBurrhus. After a pause, he desired to know whether it were 
advisable to order the soldiers to complete the business. Burrhus 
was of opinion, that the pretorian soldiers, devoted to the house 
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of Cesar, and still respecting the memory of Germanicus, would 
not be willing to spill the blood of his daughter. It was for Ani- 
cetus to finish the last act of the tragedy. 

That bold assassin undertook the business. He desired to have 
the catastrophe in his own hands. Nero revived at the sound, 
From that day, he said, the imperial dignity would be his, and 
that mighty benefit would be conferred by an enfranchised slave, 
“ Haste, fly,” he cried; “ take with you men fit for your purpose, 
and consummate all.” Anicetus heard that a message was sent 
by Agrippina, and that Agerinus was actually arrived. His ready 
invention planned a new scene of villainy. While the messenger 
was in the act of addressing the prince, he dropped a poniard be- 
tween his legs, and instantly, as if he had discovered a treasonable 
design, seized the man, and loaded him with irons, from that cir- 
cumstance taking colour to charge Agrippina with a plot against 
the life of her son. When she was disposed of, a report that, in 
despair, she put an end to her life, would be an apt addition 
to the fable. 

VIII. Meanwhile, the news of Agrippina’s danger spread an 
alarm round the country. The general cry imputed it to accident. 
The people rushed in crowds to the sca-shore ; they went on the 
piers that projected into the sea : they filled the boats; they waded 
as far as they could venture; stretching forth their hands, and 
calling aloud for help: the bay resounded with shrieks and lamen- 
tations, with distracting questions, dissonant answers, and a wild 
confusion of voices. Amidst the uproar, numbers came with 
lighted torches, Finding that Agrippina was safe, they pressed 
forward to offer their congratulations, when a body of armed sol- 
diers, threatening violence, obliged the whole crowd to disperse. 
Anicetus planted a guard round-the mansion of Agrippina, and 
having burst open the gates, he seized the slaves, and forced his 
way to her apartment. 

A few domestics remained at the door to guard the entrance ; 
fear had dispersed the rest. In the room the pale glimmer of a 
feeble light was seen, and only one in waiting. Before the ruf- 
fians broke in, Agrippina passed the moments in dreadful agita- 
‘tion : she wondered that no messenger had arrived from her son. 
What detained Agerinus? She listened, and on the coast where, 
not long before, the whole was tumult, noise, and confusion, a 
dismal silence prevailed, broken at intervals, by a sudden uproar, 
that added to the horror of the scene. Agrippina trembled for 
herself. Her servant was leaving the room: she cailed to her, 
“ And do you too desert me 2” In that instant she saw Anicetus 
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entering the chamber. Herculeus, who had the command of a 
galley, and Olvaritus, a marine centurion, followed him. “ If you 
come,” said Agrippina, “ from the prince, tell him Iam well; if 
your intents are murderous, you are not sent by my son; the guilt 
of parricide is foreign to his heart. ‘The ruffians surrounded her 
bed. The centurion of the marines was drawing his sword : at 
the sight Agrippina presented her person, “ And here,” she said, 
«“ pLUNGE YOUR SWORD IN My woms,” Herculeus, in that 
moment, gave the first blow witha club, and wounded her on the 
lead. She expired under a number of mortal wounds. 

IX. The facts here related stand confirmed by the concurrent 
testimony of historians. It is added, but not with equal authority, 
that Nero beheld his mother stretched in death, and praised the 
elegance of her form. This, however, is denied by other writers, 
The body was laid out on a common couch, such as is used at 
meals, and, without any other ceremony, burnt that very night. 
During the life of Nero, no honour was offered to her remains 3 
no tomb was erected to tell where she lay : nor was there somuch 
as a mound of earth to inclose the place. After some time an 
humble monument (a) was raised by her domestics on the road 
to Misenum, near the villa (6) of Caesar the Dictator, which, from 
an eminence, commands a beautiful prospect of the sea and the 
bays along the coast. Mnester, one of the enfranchised slaves of 
Agrippina, attended the funeral, Assoon as the pile was lighted, 
this man, unwilling to survive his mistress, or, perhaps, dreading 
the malice of her enemies, dispatched himself with his own sword, 
Of her own dreadful catastrophe Agrippina had warning many 
years before, when, consulting the Chaldeans about the future lot 
of her son, she was told, that he would reign at Rome, and kill his 
mother. ‘Let him,” she said, “let him. kill me, but let him reign.” 

X. This dreadful parricide was no sooner executed than Nero 
‘began to feel the horrors of his guilt. He lay, during the rest of 
the night, on the rack of his own mind; silent, pensive, starting 
up with sudden fear, wild and distracted. He lifted his eyes in 
quest of day-light, yet dreaded its approach. The tribunes and 
centurions, by the advice of Burrhus, were the first to administer 
consolation. The flattery of these men raised him from despair. 
‘They grasped his hand, congratulating him on his escape from the 
dark designs of his mother. His friends crowded to the temples 
to offer up their thanks to tle gods. The neighbouring cities of 
Campania following their example. They offered victims, and 
sent addresses tothe prince. Nero played a different part ; heap- 
ae tad mian weary of life. and inconsolable for the 
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Joss of mother. But the face of a country cannot, like the features 
of man, assume a new appearance. The sea and the adjacent 
coast presented to his cyes a scenef guilt and horror. It wasre- 
ported at the time that the sound of trampets was distincly heard 
along the ridge of the hills, and groans and shrieks issued from 
Agrippina’s grave. Nero removed to Naples, and from that place 
dispatched letters to the senate, in substance as follows : 

XI. “ Azerinus, the freedman of Agrippina, and of all her crea- 
tures the highest in her confidence, was found armed with a poni- 
ard; and the blow being prevented, with the same spirit that 
plauned the murder of her son, she dispatched herself.” The let- 
ter proceeded to state a number of past transactions: “ Her am-~ 
bition aimed at a share in the supreme power, and the pretorian 
bands were obliged to take an oath of fidelity toher. The senate 
and the people were to submit to the same indignity, and bear 
the yoke of female tyranny. Seeing her schemes defeated, she be- 
came an enemy to the fathers, to the soldiers, and the whole com- 
munity ; she neither suffered a donative to be distributed to the 
army, nor a largess to the populace. At her instigation prosecu- 
tions were set on foot against the best and most illustrious men in 
Rome. If she did not enter the senate, and give audience to the 
ambassadors of foreign nations (a J, all would remember how that 
disgrace was prevented,” The reign of Claudius did not escape 
his animadversion ; but whatever were the enormities of that period, 
Agrippina, he said, was the cause of all. Her death wasan event in 
which the good fortune of the empire was signally displayed. He 

_ gave a ciucumstantjal account of the shipwreck : but what man 
existed, so absurd and stupid, as to believe it the effect of chance? 
Was it probable that a woman, who had just escaped from the 
fury of the waves, would send a single ruffian to attempt the life 
ofa prince, surrounded by his guards and his naval officers ? The 
indignation of the public was not confined to Nero: with regard 
to him, who had plunged in guilt beyond all example, it was use- 
less to complain. Censure was lost in mute astonishment. The 
popular odium fell on Seneca : his pen wasseen in the prince’s let- 
ters, and the attempt to gloss and varnish so vile a deed, was con- 
sidered as the avowal of an accomplice. 

XII. The voice of the people did not restrain the adulation of 
the senate. Several decrees were passed ina strain of servile flat- 
tery; such as supplications and solemn vows at all the altars 
throughout the city of Rome: the festival called the Quinquatrua 
(during which the late conspiracy was detected) was to be cele- 
brated, for the future, with the addition of public games; the sta- 
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tue of Minerva, wrought in gold, to be placed in the senate-house, 
with that of the emperor near it; and finally, the anniversary of 
Agrippina’s birth-day to be umhallowed in the calendar. Potus 
Thrasea had been often present, when the fathers descended to 
actsof meanness, and he did not rise in opposition ; but, upon this 
occasion, he left his seat, and walked out of the house, by his vir- 
tue provoking future vengeance, yet doing no service to the cause 
of liberty. . 

There happencd, about this time, a number of prodigies, all 
deemed striking prognostics, but no consequences followed. A 
woman was delivered of a serpent: another died in the embrace 
of her husband, by astroke of thunder. The sun suffered an eclipse 
(a), and the fourteen quarters of Rome were struck with light- 
ning. In these extraordinary appearances the hand of Providence, 
it is evident, did not interpose; since the vices and tyranny of 
Nero continued to harass mankind for several years. The policy 
of the prince had now two objects in view : the first, to blacken 
the memory of his mother; and the second, to amuse the people 
with a show of his own clemency, when left, without controul, 
to the bent of bis own inclination. To this end, he recalled from 
banishment, to which they had been condemned by the vindictive 
spirit of Agrippina, two illustrious women, namely, Junia, (b) 
and Calpurnia, together with Valerius Capito, and Licinius Ga- - 
bolus, both of pretorian rank. He permitted the ashes of Lollia 
Paulina (c) to be brought to Rome, and a mausoleum to be erected 
to her memory. ‘To Iturius and Calvisius (d), whom his own 
violence had driven into exile, he granted a free pardon. Silana 
(e) bad paid her debt to nature. Towards the end of Agrippina’s 
life, when the power of that princess began to decline, or her re- 
sentment to be appeased, she had obtained leave to return from 
her distant exile as far as ‘farentum., At that place she closed 
her days. 

XILL Nero loitered in the towns of Campania, full of doubt 
and perplexity, unable to determine how he should enter the city 
of Rome. Would the senate receive him with a submissive and 
complying spirit? Could he rely on the temper of the people? 
These were points that made him anxious and irresolute. The 
vile advisers of his court (and never court abounded with so per- 
nicious a race) intericred to animate his drooping spirit. They 
assured him, with confidence, that the name of Agrippina was 
held in detestation, and, since her death, the affections of the peo- 
ple for the person of the emperor knew no bounds. He had only 
to shew himself, and it would be seen that he reigned in the hearts 
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of the multitude. To prepare the way, they desired leave to enter 
the city of Rome before him. 

On their arrival, they found albthings favourable beyond their 
hopes; they saw the several tribes going forth in procession to meet 
the prince; the senate in their robes of state; whole crowds of 
women, with their children, ranged in classes according to their 
respective ages, in the streets through which Nero was to pass; 
rows of scaffolding built up, and an amphitheatre of spectators, as 
ifa triumph were to enter the city. Nero made his entry, flushed 
with the pride of victory over the minds of willing: slaves, and 
proceeded, amidst the acclamations of gazing multitudes, to the 
capitol, where he offered thanks tothe gods. From that moment 
he threw off all restraint. The authority of his mother, feeble as 
it was, had hitherto curbed the violence of his passions: but that 
check being now removed, he broke out at once, and gave a full 
display of his character. 

XIV. To acquire the fame of a charioteer, and to figure in the 
race with a curricle and four horses, had been long the favourite 

' passion of Nero. He had besides another frivolous talent: he 
could play on the harp, and sing to his own performance. With 
this pitiful ambition he had been often the minstrel of convivial 
parties. He justified his taste by observing, that “ in ancient times, 
it had been the practice of heroes and of kings. The names of 
illustrious persons, who consecrated their talents to the honour of 
the gods, were preserved in immortal verse. Apollo was the tu- 
telar deity of melody and song; and, though invested with the 
higher attributes of inspiration and prophecy, he was represented, 
not only in the cities of Greece, but also in the Roman temples, 
with a lyre in his hand, and the dress of a musical performer.” 
The rage of Nero for these amusements was not to be controuled. 
Seneca and Burrhus endeavoured to prevent the ridicule, to which 
a prince might expose himself by exhibiting his talents to the 
multitude. By their direction, a wide space, in the vale at the 
foot of the Vatican (a), was inclosed for the use of the emperor, 
that he might there manage the reins, and practise all his skill, 
without being a spectacle for the public eye. But his love of fame 
was not to be confined within those narrow bounds. He invited 
the multitude, They extolled, with raptures, the abilities of a 
prince, who gratified their darling passion for public diversions, 

The two governors were in hopes that their pupil, as soon as 
he had his frolic, would be sensible of the disgrace ; but the effect 
was otherwise. The applause of the populace inspired him with 
fresh ardour. To keep himself in countenance, he conceived if 
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he could bring the practice into fashion, that his own infamy would 
be lost in the disgrace of others. With this view, he cast his 
eye pn the descendants of families once illustrious, but at that 
time fallen to decay. From that class of men he selected the 
most necessitous, such as would be easily tempted to let them- 
selves out for hire. He retained them as actors, and produced 
them on the public stage. Their names I forbear to mention: 
though they are now no more, the honour of their ancestors claims 
respect, ‘The disgrace recoils on him, who chose to employ his 
treasure, not for the noble end of preventing scandal, but to pro- 
cure it, Nor was he willing to stop here: by vast rewards he 
bribed several Roman knights to descend into the arena, and pre- 
sent a show to the people. The situation of these unhappy men 
deserves our pity; for what are the bribes of an absolute prince, 
but the commands of him who has power to compel ? 

XV. Nero was not as yet hardy enough to expose his person 
on a public stage. To gratify his passion for scenic amusements, 
and at the same time to save appearances, he established an en- 
tertainment, called the JuvENILE sports. To promote this 
institution, numbers of the first distinction enrolled their names, 
Neither rank, nor age, nor civil honours, were an exemption. 
All degrees embraced the theatrical art, and, with emulation, be- 
came the rivals of Greek and Roman mimicry; proud to languish 
at the soft cadence of effeminate notes, and to catch the graces of 
wanton deportment. Women of rank (a) studied the most las- 
civious characters, In the grove planted round the lake, where 
Augustus gave his naval engagement, booths and places of recrea- 
tion were erected, to pamper luxury, and inflame desire. By the 
prince’s orders sums of money were distributed. Good men, - 
through motives of fear, accepted the donation ; and to the pro- 
fligate, whatever ministered to sensuality, was sure to be ‘ac- 
ceptable. Luxury and corruption triumphed. 

The manners, itis true, had, long before this time, fallen into de. 
generacy ; but in these new assemblies a torrent of vice bore down 
every thing, beyond the example of former ages. Even in better 
days, when science and the liberal arts had not entirely lost their 
influence, virtue and modesty could scarce maintain their post ; 
but in an age, that openly professed every species of depravity, 
what stand could be made by truth, by innocence, or by modest 
merit? The general corruption encouraged Nero to throw off all 
restraint. He mounted the stage, and became a public performer 
for the amusement of the people. With his harp in his hand, he 
entered the scene; he tuned the chords with a graceful air, and 
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with delicate flourishes gave a prelude to his art. He stood in a 
circle of his friends, a pretorian cohort on guard, and the tribunes 
and centurions near his person. Burrhus was also present, plea- 
sure in his countenance, and auguish at his heart.. He grieved, 
while he applauded. At this time was instituted a company of 
Roman knights under the title of rue auGustaN soclery (b), 
consisting of young men in the prime of life, some of them liber- 
tines from inclination, and others hoping by their profligacy to 
gain preferment. They attended night and day, to applaud the 
prince; they admired the graces of his person, and in the various 
notes of that exquisite voice, they heard the melody of the gods, 
who were all excelled by the enchanting talents of the prince. 
The tribe of sycophants assumed airs of grandeur, swelling with 
self-importance, as if they were all rising to preferment by their 
genius and their virtue. 

XVI. Theatrical fame was not sufficient for the ambition of 
Nero: he wished. to excel in poetry. All, who possessed the 
art of versification, were assembled to assist his studies. In this 
society of wits, young men, not yet qualified by their years to 
figure in the world, displayed the first essays of their genius. 
They met in the dearest intimacy. Scraps of poetry, by different 
hands (a), were brought to the meeting, or composed on the spot; 
and those fragments, however unconnected, they endeavoured to 
weave into a regular poem, taking care to insert the words and 
phrases of the emperor, as the most brilliant ornaments of the 
piece. That this was their method, appears from a perusal of 
the several compositions, in which we see rhapsody without ge- 
nius, verse without poetry, and nothing like the work of one 
creative fancy. Nor was philosophy disregarded by the emperor. 
At stated hours, when his convivial joys were finished, the pro- 
fessors of wisdom were admitted. Various systems were dogma- 
tically supported ; and to see the followers of different sects quar- 
rel about an hypothesis was the amusement of Nero. Hesaw be- 
sides, among the venerable sages, some with formal mien and 
Jooks of austerity, who under an air of coyness plainly shewed 
that they relished the pleasures of a court. 

XVII. About this time a dreadful fray broke out between the 
inhabitants of Nuceria (a) and Pompeii, two Italian colonies. 
The dispute, slight in the beginning, soon rose to violence, and 

. terminated in blood. It happened that Livineius Regulus (6), 
who, as already mentioned, had been expelled the senate, gave a 
spectacle of gladiators. At this meeting jests dnd raillery, and the . 
rough wit of country towns, flew about among the populace ; 
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abuse and scurrility followed; altercation excited anger; anger 
rose to fury ; stones were thrown, and finally they had recourse 
to arms. The people of Pompeium, where the spectacle was given, 
were too strong for their adversaries, The Nucerians suffered in 
the conflict. Numbers of their friends, covered with wounds, 
were sent to Rome. Sons wept for their parents, and parents for 
their children. ‘he senate, to whom the matter was referred by 
the prince, directed an enquiry before the consuls, and, upon their 
report, passed a decree, prohibiting, for the space of. ten years, 
the like assemblies at Pompeium, and, moreover, dissolving cer- 
tain societies established in that city, and incorporated contrary to 
law. lLivineiusand others, who appeared to be ringleaders in the 
riot, were ordered into banishment. 

XVIII. At the suit of the Cyrenians, Pedius Blwsus (a) was 
expelled the senate. The charge against him was, that he 
hhad pillaged the sacred treasure of Asculapius, and, in the bu- 
giness of listing soldiers, had been guilty of receiving bribes, 
and committing various acts of gross partiality. A complaint was 
preferred by the same people against. Acilius Strabo, a,man of 
pretorian rank, who had been sent’a commissioner by. the ,em- 
peror Claudius, with powers to ascertain the boundaries .of, the’ 
Jands which formerly belonged to king Apion (4), and were-by 
him bequeathed, with the rest of his dominions, . to the Roman 
people. Various intruders had entered on the yacant possession, 
and from. occupancy and length of time hoped to derive a legal 
title. The people, disappointed in their expectations, appealed 
from the sentence of Strabo. The senate, professing to know na- 
thing ofthe commission granted by Claudius, reterred the business 
to the decision of the prince. Nero ratified the award made by 
Strabo; but, to shew a mark of good will to the allies of Rome, he 
yestored the lands in question to the persons who bad been.dis- 
possessed. v4 

XIX. Ina short time afterdied Domitius Afer and Marcus Ser- 
vilius, two illustrious citizens, eminent for the civil honours which 
they attained,-and not less distinguished by their elaquence. Afer 
had been a shining ornament of the bar: Servilius entered the same 
career, but having left the forum, gave a signal proof of his genius 
by a well-digested history of Roman affairs. Elegant in his life 
and manners, he formed a contrast to the rough character of Afer, 
to whom in point of genius he was every way equal, in probity 
and morals his superior (a). 

XX. Nero entered on his fourth consulship, with Cornelius. Cos- 
sus for his colleague. On the model of the Greek olympics, he 
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instituted public ‘games to be celebrated every fifth year, and, for 
that reason, called qninquemnial (a). In this, as in all cases of 
innovation, the opinions of men were much at variance. By such 
as disliked the measure, it was observed, “ that even Pompey, by 
building a permanent theatre (5), gave offence to the thinking 
wmien‘of that day. Before that period, an occasional theatre, with 
scenery and benches to serve thé purpose, was deemed sufficient ; 
and, if the enquiry were carried back to ancient times, it would 
be found that the spectators were obliged to stand during the whole 
representation. The reason was, that the people, accommodated 
with seats, might be tempted to waste whole days in idle amuse- 
ments. Public spectacles were, indeed, of ancient origin, and, if 
still left to the direction of the’ pretor, might be exhibited with 
good order and propriety. But the new mode of pressing the citi- 
zens of Rome into the service of the stage had ruined all decorum. 
The manners had long since degenerated, and now, to work their 
total subversion, luxury was called in from every quarter of the 
globe; foreign nations were ransacked for the incentives of vice ; 
and, whatever was in itself corrupt, or capable of diffusing cor- 
Tuption, was to be found at Rome. Exotic customs and a foreign’ 
taste infected the young men of the time; dissipation, gymnastic 
arts, and infamous intrigues, were the fashion, encouraged by the 
prince and the senate, and not only encouraged, but established 
by their sanction, enforced by their authority. 

“Under colour of promoting poetry and eloquence, the-patrici- 
ans of Rome disgraced themselves on the public stage. What 
further step remained? Nothing, but to bare their bodies; to 
to anoint their limbs; to come forth naked in the lists; to wield 
the coestus, and, throwing aside their military weapons, fight prizes 
for the entertainment of the rabble. Will the sanctity of the au- 
gur’s office, or the judicial character (c) of the Roman knights, 
edify by the manners now in vogue? Will the former be held in 
higher reverence, because he has been lately taught to thrill with 
ecstasy at the soft airs of an effeminate song ? And will the judge 
decide with greater ability, because he affects to have a taste, and 
to pronounce on music? Vice goes on increasing ; the night is 
added to the day; and, in mixed assemblies, the profligate liber- 
tine, under covert of the dark, may safely gratify the base desires, 
which his imagination formed in the course of the day.” 

XXL. Licentious pleasure had a number of advocates; all of them 
the apologists of vice disguised under specious names, By these . 
men it was argued, “ that the citizens of Rome, in the earliest 
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period, were addicted to public shows, and the expence kept 
pace with the wealth of the times, Pantomime players (a) were 
dupught from Tuscany, aud horse-races (6) from Thuriumn. When 
Greece and Asia were reduced tosubjection, the public games were 
exhibited with greater pomp; though it must be acknowledged, 
that in two hundred years (the time that elapsed from the triumph 
of Lucius Mummius (c ), who first introduced theatrical represen- 
tations) not one Roman citizen of rank or family was known to 
degrade himself by listing in a troop of comedians, But it is also 
true, that, by erecting a permanent theatre, a great annual expence 
was avoided, ‘he magistrate is now no longer obliged to ruin his 
private fortune for the diversion of the public. The whole ex- 
penditure is transferred to the state, and, without encumbering a 
single individual, the people may enjoy the games of Greece. The 
contests between poets and orators would raise a spirit of emula- 
tion, and promote the cause of literature. Nor will the judge be 
‘disgraced, if he lends an ear to the productions of genius, and 
_ shares the pleasures ofa liberal mind. In the quinquennial festi- 
val, lately instituted, a few nights, every fifth year, would be dedi- 
cated, not to criminal gratifications, but to social gaiety, ina place 
fitted for a large assembly, and illuminated with such a glare of 
light, that clandestine vice would by consequence be excluded.” 

Such was the argument of the advocates for dissipation. . It is 
but fair to acknowledge, that the celebration of the newsfestival 
was conducted without any offence against decency or good man- 
ners. Nor did the rage of the people for theatrical entertainments | 
break out into any kind of excess. ‘fhe pantomime-performers, 
though restored to the theatre, were still excluded from such ex- 
hibitions as were held to be of a sacred nature. The prize of elo- 
quence was not adjudged to any of the candidates; but it was 
thought a fit compliment to the emperor, to pronounce him con- 
queror. ‘The Grecian garb, which was much in vogue during the 
festival, gave disgust, and from that time fell into disuse. 

XXH. A comet having appeared, in this juncture, that phi 
nomenon, according to the popular opinion, announced that govern- 
ments were to be changed, and kings dethroned. In the imagina- 
tions of men Nero was already deposed, and who should be his 
successor was the question. ‘I'he name of Rubellius Plautus re- 
sounded in every quarter. By the maternal line this eminent citi- 
Zen was of the Julian house. A strict observer of ancient man- 
ners, he maintained a rigid austerity of character. Recluse and 
virtuous in his family, he lived remote from danger, but his fame 
fram the shade of obscurity shone forth with brighterlustre, The 
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report of his elevation was confirmed by an accident, slight in 
itself, but by vulger error received as a sure prognostic, While 
Nero was at ‘table at a villa called SusuaquecM (a), omthe 
borders of the Simbruine lakes, it happened that the victuals, which 
had.been served up, received a stroke of lightning, and the ban- 
quet was overturned. The place was on the confines of Tivoli, 
where the ancestors of Plautus by his father’s side derived their 
origin. The omen, for that reason, madea deeper impression, and 
the current opinion was, that Plautus was intended for imperial 
sway. ‘The men, whom bold, but often misguided, ambition leads 
to take an active part in revolutions of government, were all on his 
side. To suppress a rumour so important, and big with danger, 
Nero-sent a letter to Plautus, advising him ‘ to consult the pub- 
lic tranquillity, and withdraw himself from the reach of calumny. 
He had patrimonial lands in Asia, where he might pass his youth, 
remote from enemies, and undisturbed by faction.” Plautus un- 
derstood the hint, and with his wife, Antistia, and a few friends, 
embarked for Asia. 

In a short time after, Nero, by his rage for new gratifications, 
put his life in danger, and drew on himself a load of obloquy. He 
chose to bathe at the fountain-head of the Marcian waters (J, 
which had been brought. to Rome in an aqueduct of ancient struc- 
ture. By this act of impurity he was thought to have polluted 
the sacred stream, and to have profaned the sanctity of the place, 
A fit of illness, which followed this frolic, left no doubt in the 
minds of the populace. ‘I'he gods, they thought, pursued with 
vengeance the author of so vile a sacrilege. 

XXUI. We left Corbuto employed in the demolition of Artaxata 
(a), That city being reduced to ashes, he judged it right, while 
the consternation of the people was still recent, to turn his arms 
against Tigranocerta (b). The destruction of that city would 
spread a general panic; or, if he suffered it to remain unhurt, the 
fame of his clemency would add new laurels to the conqueror, 
He began his march, and, that the Barbarians might not be driven 
to despair, preserved every appearance of a pacific disposition, 
still maintaining discipline with the strictest rigour. He knew, by 
experience, that he had to do with a people prone to change ; 
cowards in the hour of danger, but, if occasion offered, prepared, 
by their natural genius, for a stroke of perfidy. At the sight of 
the Roman eagles the Armenians were variously affected. T hey 
submitted with humble supplications; they fled from their vil- 
lages ; they took shelter in their woods; and numbers, carrying off 
all that was dear to them, sought a retreat in their dens and cax 
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verns, To these different movements the Roman general adapted 
his measures ; to the submissive he behaved with mercy ; he or- 
dered the fugitives to be pursued with vigour, but for such as lay 
bid in subterrancous places he felt no compassion. Having filled 
the entrances, and every vent of the caverns, with bushes and fag- 
gots, he set fire to the heap. The Barbarians perished in the flames, 
His march lay on the frontier of the Mardians (¢), a race of free- 
booters, who lived by depredation, secure on their hills and moun- 
tains from the assaults of the enemy. ‘They poured down from 
their fastnesses, and insulted the Roman army. Corbulo sent a 
detachment of the Iberians to lay waste their country, and thus 
at the expence of foreign auxiliaries, without spilling a drop of 
Roman blood, he punished the insolence of the enemy. . 

XXIV. Corbulo had suffered no loss in the field of battle; but 
his men, exhausted by continual toil, and forced, for want of grain 
and vegetables, to subsist altogether on animal food, began to sink 
under their fatigue. The heat of the summer was intense ; no 
water to allay their thirst; long and laborious marches still re- 
mained; and nothing to animate the drooping spirits of the army 
but tte example of their general, who cudured more than even 
the common soldiers. ‘They reached, at length, a well cultivated 
country, aud carried off a plentiful crop. The Armenians fled for 
shelter to two strong castles, One of them was taken by storm ; 
the other, after resisting the first assault, was by a close blockade 
obliged to surrender. ‘The army marched into the territories of 
the Tauranitians (a). In that country Corbulo narrowly escaped 
a snare laid for his life. A Barbarian, of high distinction among 
his people, was found lurking with a concealed dagger near the 
general’s tent. He was instantly seized, and, being put to the 
rack, not only confessed himself the author of the plot, but dis- 
covered his accomplices. ‘The villians, who, under a mask of 
friendship, meditated a foul assassination, were on examiyation 
found guilty of the treachery, and put to death. Ambassadors 
arrived soon after from Tigranocerta, with intelligence, that their 
gates stood open to receive the Roman army, and the inhabitants 
were ready to submit at discretion, As an carnest of hospitality 
and friendship they presented a golden crown. Corbulo received 
it with all marks of honour. To conciliate the affections of the 
people, he did no damage to their city, and left the natives in full 
possession of their effects. : 

XXV. The royal citadel, which was considered as the.strong- 
hold of the Armenian kings, did not immediately surrender. A 
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place, determined-to hold out to the last. They had the spirit to 
saily out, but, after a battle under the walls, were driven back 
within their lines, and, the Romans entering sword in hand, the 
garrison laid down their arms, This tide of success, however 
rapid; was in a great measure forwarded by the war, that kept the 
Parthians engaged in Hyrcania. From the last-mentioned country 
ambassadors had been sent to Rome, soliciting the alliance of the 
emperor, and, as an inducement, urging, that, in consequence of 
their rupture with Vologeses, they had made a powerful diversion 
in favour of the Roman army : the deputies, on their way back to 
their own country, had an interview with Corbulo, The general 
received them with marks of friendship, and fearing, if they pass- 
ed over the Euphrates, that they might fall in with detached par- 
ties of the Parthian army, he ordered them to be escorted under 
a military guard, as far as the margin of the Red sea fa). From 
that place their road was at a distance from the Parthian frontier, 

XXVI. Meanwhile, Tiridates (a), after a march through the 
territory of the Medians, was hovering on the extremities of Ar- 
menia, intending from that quarter to invade the country. To 
counteract his motions, Corbulo dispatched Verulanus with the 
auxiliary forces, and, to support him, made a forced march at the 
head of the legions. Tiridates retired with precipitation, and, in 
despair, abandoned the war. The Roman general proceeded with 
severity against all who were known to be disaffected : he carried 
fire and sword through their country, and took upon himself the 
government of Armenia. The whole kingdom was reduced to 
subjection, when Tigranes arrived from Rome, by the appoint- 
ment of Nero, to assume the regal diadem. 

The new monarch was by birth a Cappadocian, of high nobility 
in that country, and grandson to king Archilaus (5); but the 
Jength of time which he had passed at Rome in condition of a 
hostage broke the vigour of his mind, and sunk him to the meanest 
servility. He was not received with the consent of the nation, 
A strong party still retaied their old affection for the line of the 
Arsacides ; but an inveterate antipathy to the Parthians, on ace 
countof their pride and arrogance, inclined the majority to accept 
a king from Rome. Corbulo placed Tigranes on the throne, and 
assigned him a body-guard, consisting of a thousand legionary 
soldiers, three cohorts from the allied forces, and two squadrons 
of horse. That his new kingdom might not prove unwieldy, 
parts of the country, as they happened to lie contiguous to the 
neighbouring princes, were parcelled out to Pharasmanes (c), to 
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Polemon, Aristobulus, and Antiochus. Having made these ar- 
rangements, Corbulo marched back into Syria, to take upon him 
the administration of that province, vacant by the death of Um- 
midius Quadratus (d), the late governor. 

XXVIIL. In the course of the same year (a), Laodicea, a ‘cele- 
brated city in Asia, was destroyed by an earthquake; and though 
Rome in so great a calamity contributed no kind of aid, it was 
soon rebuilt, and, by the internal resources of the inhabitants, re~ 
covered its formersplendour.. In Italy, the ancient city of Puteoli 
received new privileges, with the title of the Neronian Colony. 
The veteran soldiers, entitled to their discharge from the service, 
were incorporated with the citizens of Tarentum, and Antium; 
but the measure did not increase population in those deserted 
places. ‘The soldiers rambled back to the provinces, where they 
had formerly served, and, by the habits of a military life, being 
little inclined to conjugal cares and the education of children, the 
greatest part mouldered away without issue. The old system of 
colonisation was at this time greatly altered. Entire legions were 
not, as had been the practice, settled together, with their tribunes, 
their centurions, and soldiers, in one regular body, forming a 
society of men known to each other, and by sentiments of mutual 
alfection inclined to act with a spirit of union. A. colony, at the 
time we speak of, was no more than a motley mixture, drawn to» 
gether from different armies, without a chief at their head, with- 
out a principle to unite them, and, in fact, no better than a mere 
conflux of people from distant parts of the globe ; a wild hetero- 
geneous multitude, but not a colony. 

XXVIIL The election of prators had been hitherto subject to 
the discretion of the scnate; but the spirit of competition break- 
ing out with unusual violence, Nero interposed his authority. 
He found three candidates more than usual. By giving to each 
the command of a legion (a) he allayed the ferment. He also 
made a considerable addition to the dignity of the senate, by an 
ordinance requiring that, in all appeals from an inferior judicature 
to that assembly, a sum equal (6) to what was customary in like 
cases before the empcror, should be deposited by the appellant, 
to wait the final determination. Before this rule was established, 
an appeal to the fathers was open to all, without being subject to 
costs, or any kind of penalty. ‘Towards the end of the year, Vibius 
Secundus, a Roman knight, was accused by the Moors (c) of ra+ 
pine and extortion, and, being found guilty of the charge, was 
banished out of Italy. _ For so mild a sentence be was indebted to 
the weight and influence of his brother, Vibius Crispus (d_). 
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XXIX. During the consulship of Cesonius Ptus and Petronius 
Turpilianus (a) a dreadful calamity befel the army in Britain. 
Aulus Didius (4), as has been mentioned, aimed at no extension 
of territory, content with maintaining the conquest already made. 
Veranius, who succeeded him, did little more: he made a few 
incursions into the country of the Silures (J, and was hindered 
by death from prosecuting the war with vigour. He had been re- 
spected, during his life, forthe severity of his manners; in his end, 
the mask fell off, and his last will discovered the low ambition of 
a servile flatterer, who, in those moments, could offer incense to 
Nero, and add, with vain ostentation, that, if he lived two years, 
it was his design to make the whole island obedient to the au- 
thority of the prince. Paulinus Suetonius succeeded to the com- 
mand; an officer of distinguished merit. To be compared with 
Corbulo was his ambition. His military talents gave him preten- 
sions, and the voice of the people, who never leave exalted merit 
without a rival, raised him to the highest eminence. By subdu- 
ing the muiinous spirit of the Britons he hoped to equal the bril- 
liant success of Corbulo in Armenia. With this view, he resolved 
to subdue the isle of Mona fa); a place inhabited by a warlike 
people, and a common refuge for all the discontented Britons. In 
order to facilitate his approach to a diflicult and deceitful shore, 
he ordered a number of flat-bottomed boats to be constructed, 
In these he wafted over the infantry, while the cavalry, partly, 
by fording over the shallows, and partly by swimming their 
horses, advanced to gain a footing on the island, 

XXX. On the opposite shore stood the Britons, close embo- 
‘died, and prepared for action. Women were seen rushing through 
the ranks in wild disorder; their apparel funereal, their hair 
loose to the wind, in their hands flaming torches, and their 
whole appearance resembling the frantic rage of the Furies. The 
Druids (a) were ranged in order, with hands uplifted, invok- 
ing the gods, and pouring forth horrible imprecations. The 
novelty of the sight struck the Romans with awe and terror, 
They stood in stupid amazement, as if their limbs were be- 
‘numbed, rivetted to one spot, a mark for the enemy. The ex- 
hortations of the general diffused new vigour through the ranks, 
and the men, by mutual reproaches, inflamed each other to deeds 
of valour. ‘They felt the disgrace of yielding to a troop of wo- 
men, and a band of fanatic priests ; they advanced their standards, 
and rushed on to the attack with impetuous fury. The Britons 
perished in the flames, which they themselves had kindled. The 
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tion. The religious groves, dedicated to superstition and barba- 
your rites, were levelled to the ground, In those recesses, the 
natives imbrued their altars with the blood of their prisoners, and 
in the entrails of men explored the will of the gods. While 
Suetonius was employed in making his arrangements to secure 
the isiand, he received intelligence that Briton had revolted, and 
that the whole province was up in arms. 

XXXL Prasutagus (a), the late king of the Icenians, in the 
course of a Jong reign had amassed considerable wealth. By his 
will he left the whole to his two daughters and the emperor in 
equal shares, conceiving, by that stroke of policy, that he should 
provide at once for the tranquillity of his kingdom and his family. 
The event was otherwise. His dominions were ravaged by the 
centurions; the slaves pillaged his house, and his effects were 
seized as lawful plunder. His wife, Boadicea, was disgraced 
with cruel stripes; her daughters were ravished, and the most il- 
lustrious of the Iceniaus were, by force, deprived of the posses- 
sions which had been transmitted to them by their ancestors, 
The whole country was considered as a legacy bequeathed to the 
plunderers. ‘The relations of the deceased king were reduced to 
slavery. Exasperated by these acts of violence, and dreading 
worse calamities, the Icenians had recourse to arms. The Tri- 
nobantians joined in the revolt. The neighbouring states, not 
as yet taught to crouch in bondage, pledged themselves, in secret 
councils, to stand forth in the cause of liberty. What chiefly 
fired their indignation was the conduct of the veterans, lately 
planted as a colony at Camalodunum, These men treated the 
Britons with cruelty and oppression; they drove the natives from 
their habitations, and calling them by the opprobrious names of 
slaves and captives, added insult to their tyranny. In these acts of 
oppression, the veterans were supported by the common soldiers ; 
a set of men, by their habits of life, trained to licentiousness, and, 
‘in their turn, expecting to reap the same advantages. The tem- 
ple built in honour of Claudius was another cause of discontent. 
In the cye of the Britons it seemed the citadel of eternal slavery, 
The priests, appointed to officiate at the altars, with a pretended 
zeal for religion, devoured the whole substance of the country. 
To over-run a colony, which lay quite naked and exposed, with- 
out a single fortification to defend it, did not appear to the incens- 
ed and angry Britons an enterprise that threatened either danger 
or difficulty. The fact was, the Roman generals attended to im- 
provements of taste andelegance, but neglected the useful. They 
ambellished tle province, and took no care to defend it. 
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XXXII. While the Britons were preparing to throw off the. 
yoke, the statue of victory, erected at Camalodunum, fell from its 
base, without any apparent cause, and lay extended on the ground 
with its face averted, as if the goddess yielded to the enemies of 
Rome. Women in restless ecstasy rushed among the people, and 
and with frantic screams denounced impending ruin. In the 
council-chamber of the Romans (a) hideous clamours were heard 
in a foreign accent; savage howlings filled the theatre, and near 
the mouth of the Thames the image of a colony (4) in ruins was 
seen in the trausparent water; the sea was purpled with blood, 
and at the tide of cbb, the figures of human bodies were traced 
on the sand. By these appearances the Romans were sunk in 
despair, while the Britons anticipated a glorious victory. Sue- 
tonius, in the mean time, was detained in the isle of Mona. In 
this alarming crisis, the veterans sent to Catus Decianus, the pros 
cyrator of the province, for a reinforcement. Two hundred men, 
and those not completely armed, were all that officer could spares 
The colony had but a handful of soldiers. Their temple was 
strongly fortified, and there they hoped to make a stand. But 
even for the defence of that place no measures were concerted, 
Secret enemies mixed in all their dcliberations. No fosse was 
made; no pallisade thrown up; nor were the women, and such 
as were disabled by age or infirmity, sent out of the garrison, 
Unguarded and unprepared, they were taken by surprise, and, in 
the moment of profound peace, overpowered by the Barbarians in 
one general assault. ‘Tbe colony was laid waste with fire and sword, 

The temple held out, but, after a siege of two days, was taken 
by storm. Petilius Cerealis, who commanded the ninth legion, 
marched to the relief of the place. The Britons, flushed with 
success, advanced to give him battle. The legion was put to the 
rout, and the infantry cut to pieces. Cerealis escaped with the 
cavalry to his intrenchments. Catus Decianus, the procurator of 
the province, alarmed at the scene of carnage which he beheld on 
every side, and further dreading the indignation of a people, whom 
by rapine and oppression he had driven to despair, betook himself 
to flight, and crossed over into Gaul, 

XXXMI. Suetonius, undismayed by this disaster, marched 
through the heart of the country as far as London (a); a place 
not dignified with the name of a colony, but the chief residence 
of merchants, and the great mart of trade and commerce. At that 
place he meant to fix the seat of war; but reflecting on the scanty 
numbers of his little army, and the fatal rashness of Cerealia, 
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the rest of the province. Neither supplications, nor the tears of 
the inhabitants, could induce him to change his plan. The signal 
for the march was given. All who chose to follow his banners 
were taken under his protection. Of all who, on account of their 
advanced age, the weakness of their sex, or the attractions of the 
situation, thought proper to remain behind, not one escaped the 
tage of the Barbarians. The inhabitants of Verulamium (0), a 
municipal town, were in like manner put to the sword. The ge- 
thius of a savage people leads them always in quest of plunder; 
and, accordingly, the Britons left behind them all places of 
Strength. Wherever they expected feeble resistance, and gon- 
siderable booty, there they were sure to attack with the fiercest 
tage. Military skill was not the talent of Barbarians, The num- 
Ber massacred in the places which have been mentioned, amounted 
to no less than seventy thousand, all citizens or allies of Rome, 
To make prisoners, and reserve them for slavery, or to exchange 
them, was not in the idea of a people, who despised all the laws 
of war. The halter and the gibbet, slaughter and desolation, fire 
ahd sword were the marks of savage valour. Aware that ven- 
geance would overtake them, they were resolved to make sure of 
their revenge, and glut themselves with the blood of their enemies, 
XXXIV. The fourteenth legion, with the veterans of the twen- 
tleth, and the auxiliaries from the adjacent stations, having joined 
Suetonius, his army amounted to little less than ten thousand men, 
Thus Teinforced, he resolved, without loss of time to bring ona 
decisive action. For this purpose he chose a spot encircled with 
woods, narrow at the entrance, and sheltered in the rear by a 
thick forest. In that situation be had no fear of an ambuscade. 
The enemy, he knew, had no approach, but in front. An opén 
plain lay before him. He drew up his men in the following or- 
der: the legions in close array formed the centre; the light-armhed 
troops were stationed at hand to serve as occasion might require: 
the cavalry took post in the wings. The Britons brought into 
tlie field an incredible multitude. They formed no regular line 
of battle. Detached parties and loose battalions displayed their 
numbers, in frantic transport bounding with exultation, and so 
sure of victory, that they placed their wives in waggons at the 
extremity of the plain, where they might survey the scene of ac- 
tion, and behold the wonders of British valour. 
* XXXV. Boadicea (a) ina warlike car, with her two daughters 
before her, drove through the ranks, She harangued the different 
nations in their turn: “ This,” she said, “ isnot the first time that 
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the Britons have been led to battle by a woman, But now she 
did not come to boast the pride of a long line of ancestry, nor 
even to recover her kingdom and the plundered wealth of her 
family. . She took the field, like the meanest among them, to as 
sert the cause of public liberty, and to seek revenge for her body 
seamed with ignominious stripes, and her two daughters infa- 
mously ravished. From the pride and arrogance of the Romans 
nothing is sacred; all are subject to violation; the old endure the 
Seourge, and the virgins are deflowered. But the vindictive gods 
are now at hand. A Roman legion dared to face the warlike 
Britons: with their lives they paid for their rashness ; those who 
survived the carnage of that day lie poorly hid behind their in- 
trenchments, meditating nothing but how to save themselves by 
an ignominious flight. From the din of preparation, and the 
shouts of the British army, the Romans, even now, shrink back 
with terror, What will be their case when the assault begins? 
Look round, and view your numbers, Behold the proud display 
of warlike spirits, and consider the motives for which we draw 
the avenging sword, On this spot we must either conquer, or 
die with glory. ‘There is no alternative. ‘hough a woman, my 
resolution is fixed; the men, if they please, may survive with 
infamy, and live in bondage.” 

XXXVI. Suetonius, ina moment of such importance, did not 
remain silent. He expected every thing from the valour of his 
men, and yet urged every topic that could inspire and animate 
them to the attack. ‘ Despise,” he said, “ the savage uproar, 
the yells and shouts of undisciplined Barbarians, In that mixed 
multitude, the women out-number the men, Void of spirit; un- 
provided with arms, they are not soldiers who come to offer bat- 
tle; they are dastards, runaways, the refuse of your swords, who 
have often fled before you, and will again betake themselves’ to 
flight when they see the conqueror flaming in the ranks of war. 
In all engagements it is the valour of a few that turns the fortune 
of the day. It will be your immortal glory, that with a scanty 
number you can equal the exploits of a great and powerful army. 
Keep your ranks; discharge your javelins ; rush forward to a 
close attack; bear down all with your bucklers, and hew a passage 
with your swords. Pursue the vanquished, and never think of 
spoil and plunder. Conquer, and victory gives you every thing.” 
‘This speech was received with warlike acclamations. The soldiers 
burned with impatience for the onset, the veterans brandished 
their javelins, and the ranks displayed such an intrepid coun- 
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tenance, that Suetonius, anticipating the victory, gave the signal 
for the charge. : 

XXXVI. The engagement began. The Roman legion pre- 
sented a close-embodied line. The narrow defile gave them the 
shelter of a rampart. The Britons advanced with ferocity, and 
discharged their darts at random. In that instant, the Romans 
rushed forward in the form of awedge. The auxiliaries followed 
with equal ardour. The cavalry, at the same time, bore down 
upon the enemy, and, with their pikes, overpowered ali who dared 
to make a stand. The Britons betook themselves to flight, but 
their waggons in the reur obstructed their passage. A dreadful 
slaughter followed. Neither sex nor age was spared. The cattle, 
falling in one promiscuous carnage, added to the heaps of slain. 
The glory of the day was equal to the most splendid victory of 
ancient times. According to some writers, not less than eighty 
thousand Britons were put to the sword, ‘The Romans lost about 
four hundred men, and the wounded did not exceed that num- 
ber. Boadicea, by a dose of poison, put a period to her life. Pace 
nius Posthumus, prefect in the camp (a) of the second legion, 
as soon as he heard of the brave exploits of the fourteenth and 
twentieth legions, felt the disgrace of having, in disobedience to 
the orders of his general, robbed the soldiers under his command 
of their share in so complete a victory. Stung with remorse, he 
fell upon his sword, and expired on the spot. 

XXXVIIL. Suetonius called in all his forces, and, having or+ 
dered them to pitch thcir tents, kept the field in readiness for new 
emergéncies, intending not to close the campaign till he put an 
end to the war. By directions from the emperor a reinforcement 
of two thousand legionary soldiers, eight auxiliary cohorts (4), 
and a thousand horse, arrived from Germany. By this accession 
of strength the ninth legion was completed. The cohorts and 
cavalry were sent into new quarters, and the country round, where- 
ever the people had declared open hostility, or were suspected 
of treachery, was laid waste with fire and sword. Famine was 
the evil that chiefly distressed the enemy: employed in warlike 
preparations, they had neglected the cultivation of their lands, 
depending altogether on the success of their arms, and the booty 
which they hoped to seize from the Romans. Fierce and deter~ 
mined in the cause of liberty, they were rendered still more ob- 
stinate by the misunderstanding that subsisted between the Ro- 
man generals. Julius Classicianus had succeeded to the post va~ 
cant by the sudden flight of Catus Decianus. Being at variance 
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private animosity. He spread a report, that another commande? 
in chief might be soon expected, and in him the Britons would 
find a man, who would bring with him neither ill will to the na- 
tives, nor the pride of victory. The vanquished would, by con- 
sequence, meet with moderation and humanity. Classicianus did 
not stop here: in his dispatches to Rome, he pressed the neces 
sity of recalling Suetonius, The war would, otherwise, never be 
brought to a conclusion by an officer who owed all his disasters 
to his own want of conduct, and his success to the good fortune 
of the empire. 

XXXIX. In consequence of these contplaints, Polycletus, one 
of the emperor's freedmen, was sent from Rome to inquire into 
the state of Britain. The weight and authority of such a mes- 
senger, Nero flattered himself, would produce a reconciliation 
between the hostile generals, and dispose the Britons to a more 
pacific temper. Polycletus set out with a large retinue, and, on 
his journey through Italy aud Gaul, made Iris grandeur a burthen 
to the people. On his arrival in Britain-he overawed the Roman 
soldiers; but his magnificent airs and assumed importance met 
with nothing from the Britons but contempt and derision. Not+ 
withstanding the misfortuncs of the natives, the flame of liberty 
was not extinguished. ‘Uhe exorbitant power of a manumitted 
slave was a novelty which those ferocious islanders could not di 
gest. They saw an army that fought with valour, and a general 
who led them on to victory; but both were obliged to wait the nod 
of a wretched bondsman, In the report made by this man the 
state of affairs was such as gave no jealousy to Nero, Suetonius, 
therefore, was continued in his government. It happened, in a 
short time afterwards, that a few ships were wrecked on the coast, 
and all on board perished in the waves. This was considered as 
a calamity of war, and, on that account, Suetonius was recalled, 
Petronius Turpilianus, whose consulship had just then expired, 
succeeded to the command. Under him a languid state of tran- 
quillity followed. The general saw the passive disposition of the 
Britons, and not to provoke hostilities was the rule of his conduct. 
He remained inactive, content to decorate his want of enterprise 
with the name of peace. 

XL. This year was remarkable for two atrocious crimes; one, 
the act of a senator, and the other perpetrated by the daring spirit 
of a-slave. Domitius Balbus, of pretorian rank, was, at that 
time, far advanced in years. His wealth, and his want of issue, 
made him obnoxious to the arts of ill-designing men. His rela- 
tion, Valerius Fabianus, a man high in rank, and likely to obtain 
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the first honours of the state, forged his will. “To give colour to 
the fraud, he drew into his plot Vincius Rufinus and Terentius 
Lentinus, two Roman knights, who chose to act in concert-with 
Antonius Primus («J and Asinius Marcellus. Antonius was@ 
prompt and daring spirit, ready for any mischief. Marcellus was 
grandson to the renowned Asinius Pollio: his character was, till 
that time, without a stain; but his favourite maxim was, that po- 
verty (b) is the worst of evils. In the presence of those con- 
spirators, and other witnesses of inferior note, Fabianus sealed 
the will. ‘he fraud being brought to light before the senate, the 
author of it, with three of his accomplices, namely, Antonius, 
Rufinus, and Terentius, were condemned to suffer the penalties 
of the Cornelian law (¢). Marcellus found in the favour of the 
prince, and the dignity of his ancestors, a powerful protection, 
He was saved from punishment, not from infamy. 
. XLI. The same day was fatal to two others of rank and dise 
tinction, Pompeius lianus, a young man who had already 
passed with honour through the office of quiestor, was charged 
as an accessary in the guilt of Fabianus. He was banished, not 
only from Italy, but from Spain, the place of his birth, Valerius 
Ponticus met with equal severity. The crime alleged against him 
was, that, with a design to elude the jurisdiction of the prefect 
of Rome, he had accused several delinquents before the praetor s 
intending, in the first instance, under colour of a legal process, 
and afterwards, by abgndoning the prosecution, to defeat the ends 
of justice. The fathers added a clause to their decree, whereby 
all persons concerned either in procuring or conducting for hire a 
collusive action, were to be treated as public prevaricators (a), 

“and to suffer the pains and penalties inflicted by the law on such 
as-stood convicted of a false and calumnious accusation, 

XLII. The second daring crime that marked the year, as men- 
tioned above, was the act of a slave. This man murdered his 
master, Pedanius Secundus, at that time prefect of the city. 
His motive for this desperate act was either because his liberty, 
after a bargain made (a), wasstili'withheld, or, being enamoured _ 
of a foreign pathic, he could not endure his master as his rivah 
Every slave in the family where the murder was committed, was 
by ancient usage subject to capital punishment; but the populace, 
touched: with compassion for so many innocent men, opposed the 
execution with rage and tumult little short of a seditious insurrec- 
tion, In the senate many of the fathers embraced the popular 
side, but the majority declared for the rigour of the law without 
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innovation. In the debate on this occasion (6), Caius Cassiud 
spoke to the following effect : : ; 

XLIM. “ I have been often present, conscript fathers, when 
motions have been made in this assembly for new decrees, repug- 
‘nant to the Jaws in being, and utterly subversive of all ancient 
establishments. ‘'T’o those measures I made no opposition, though 
well convinced, that the regulations made by our ancestors were 
the best, the wisest, the most conducive to the public good. To 
change that system is to change for the worse. This has ever 
been my settled opinion; but I forbore to take a part in your des 
bates, that I might not be thought bigoted either to antiquity, or 
tomy own way of thinking. I had another reason for my con- 
‘duct. The weight and influence which I flattered myself I had 
acquired in this assembly, might, by frequently troubling you, 
lose its effect. I determined, therefore, to rescrve myself for some 
important conjuncture when my feeble voice might be of use. 
That conjuncture occurs this very day. A man of consular rank; 
without a friend to assist him, without any one person to oppose 
the ruffian’s blow, no notice given, no discovery made, has been 
in his own house barbarously murdered. The law-which dooms 
every slave under the roof to execution, is still inforce. Repeal 
that law, and, if you will, let this horrible deed pass with impu- 
nity ; but when you have done it, which of us can think himself 
safe? Who can depend on his rank or dignity, when the first-ma- 
gistrate of your city dies under the , stroke? Who can 
hope to live in security amongst his slavesswhén so large a number 
as four hundred could not defend Pedanius Secundus? Witlour 
domestics assist us in the hour of need, when we see, in the in- 
stance before us, that neither their own danger nor the terrors of 
the law could induce them to protect their master? Will it be said 
that the murderer struck his blow to revenge a personal injury ? 
What was the injury? The paternal estate of a ruffian, perhaps, 
was in danger; or the foreign pathic, whom they were going to 
ravish ftom him, descended to him from his ancestors, If that 
be so, the deed was lawful, and, by consequeace, we, conscript 
fathers, ought to pronounce it justifiable homicide. - 

XLIV. “ But let me ask you; are we, at this time of day, to 
support by argument, what has been long settled by the wisdom 
of ages? Suppose the point in dispute were a new question, to 
be now decided for the first time: can we imagine that a roffian, 
who had formed a black design to murder his master, kept the 
whole so closely locked up in his breast, that, in the agitations of 
a guilty mind, nothing escaped from him? Not a menace, not so 
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much, as a rash word to give the alarm? Nothing, we are told, 
of this sort happened ; we are to believe that the assassin brooded 
over his horrible purpose in sullen silence; that he prepared his 
dagger unseen by every eye, and that his fellow-slaves knew no- 
thing of it. Be it so; did he pass unseen through the train of 
attendants that guarded the bed-chamber? Did he open the door 
unperceived by all? Did he enter with alight, and strike the mor- 
tal blow, without the knowledge of any person whatever? 

“ Between the first design, and the final execution of evil deeds, 
symptoms of guilt are often seen. If our slaves are faithful, if 
they give timely intelligence, we may live secure in our houses; 
or if we must fall by the murderer's dagger, it is a satisfaction to 
know, that justice will overtake the guilty. The mind and tem- 
per of the slave, though born on the master’s estate, or even in 
his house, imbibing with his first milk affection and gratitude to 
the family, were always suspected by our ancestors, At present, 
we have in our service whole nations of slaves; the scum of man- 
kind, collected from all quarters of the globe: a race of men, 
who bring with them foreign rites, and the religion of their coun+ 
try, or, probably, no religion at all. In such a conflux, if the 
laws are silent, what protection remains for the master? But, it 
is said, the innocent may suffer with the guilty. To this I answer, 
when an army, seized with a general panic, turns its back on the 
enemy, and, ‘to restore military discipline, the men are drawn 
out and decimatedg;,.what distaction is then made between the 
gallant soldier and#the,coward, who fled from his post? In poli- 
tical justice there is often some thing not strictly right: but par- 
tial evil is counterbalanced by the good of the whole.” 

XLV. To this reasoning no reply was made, and yet a mur- 
mur of disapprobation raw through the assembly. The number 
doomed to suffer, their age, their sex, and the undoubted inng- 
cence of the greatest part, awakened sentiments of compassion ; 
but the majority was for letting the law (a) take jts course. Their 
opinion prevailed. The popular cry was still for mercy. The 
rabble rose in a tymultuous body, and with stones and firebrands 
stopped the execution.’ To quell their fury, Nero issued a pro- 
clamation, and by his order the streets were lined with soldiers 
under arms. The unhappy victims suffered death. Cingonius 
Varro moved, that even the freedmen, who were actually in the 
hause at the time of the murder, should, by a decree of the se~ 
nate, be banished out of Italy. To this Nero answered, that since 
mercy was not allowed to mitigate the system of ancient laws, 
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to increase their rigour by new pains and penalties, would be an 
act of cruelty. : 

XLVI. During the same consulship, Tarquitius Priscus, at the 
suit of the people of Bithynia, was convicted of extortion, and 
condemned to make restitution. The senate remembered the vio- 
lence of this man in the prosecution against Statilius Taurus (a), 
his own proconsul in Africa, and now retaliated with a vindictive 
spirit. The people in both the Gauls were reviewed and rated by 
Quintus Volusius, Sextius Africanus, and Trebellius Maximus, 
The two former, clate with family-pride, passed their time in 
mutual jealousy, thwarting cach other, and struggling for pre-emi~ 
nence, “They looked down with contempt on Trebellius; but 
their petty animosities served only to degrade themselves, and 
give to their colleague a decided superiority. 

XLVI. In the course of this year died Memmius Regulus, 
distinguished by his virtues, and his unblemished character, 
Admired for his constancy and unshaken firmness, he rose to as 
high a pitch of credit and authority, as can he attained under a 
government, where the grandeur of the prince throws a shade 
over the merit of every private citizen. As a proof of this, we 
have the following anecdote. Nero being confined with a fit of 
illness, the tribe of sycophants, fluttering about his person, poured 
forth the anguish of their hearts, and,“ if any thing happened to 
the emperor, the day,” they said, “ that put. period to his life, 
would be the last of the empire.” “ No,” replied the prince, “a 
pillar of the state will still remain.” The®@ourtiers stood at gaze, 
wondering who that person could be; Nero told them, “ Memmius 
Regulus is the man.” Strange as it may seem, Regulus survived 
that opinion of his virtue. In his love of retirement he found a 
retreat from danger. A man, whose family had lately risen to 
honours, gave no alarm; and his fortune raised no envy, It was 
‘in the game ycar that Nero dedicated a gymnasium (a J, or public 
school for athletic exercises, and, with the obliging facility of 
Greek manners, gave orders that the senators and Roman knights, 
without any expence on their part, should be- provided with oil, 
to prepare their limbs for that elegant exhibition. 

XLVUI. During the consulship of Publius Marius and Lucius 
Asinius, a prosecution was set on foot against Antistius, then in- 
vested with the office of pretor. The conduct of this man, when 
tribune of the people (a), has been already mentioned. The 
charge against him was, that being the author of sarcastic verses 
against the emperor, he produced his poem to a large company at 
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the law of majesty: The cause was conducted by Cossutianus 
‘Capito (b,), who had been lately raised, by the interest of 'Tigel- 
linus, his father-in-law, to the senatorian order. The law of ma- 
jesty had fallen into disuse, and was now revived, for the first 
time in the reign of Nero, not, as was_imagined, to make Antis- 
tius feel its severity, but, in fact, to give the emperor an opportu- 
nity, after judgment of death was passed, to interpose his tribu: 
nitian (c) authority, and, by preventing the execution, add new 
lustre to his name. Ostorius Scapula was called as a witness, 
He remembered nothing of the verses in question. The evidence 
of others was believed, and, thereupon, Junius Marcellus, consul 
elect, moved, that the criminal, divested in the first instance of 
his pratorship, should suffer death according to the laws in force 
(d), and the practice under former emperors. The rest of the 
senate concurring in the same opinion, Paetus Thrasea rose to op- 
pose the motion, He began with honourable mention of the prince, 
‘nor did he take upon him to defend the conduct of Antistius, 
On the contrary, he blamed the licentious spirit of the man in 
terms of severity ; but under a virtuous emperor, and ina senate 
left to act with independance, the question, he said, was not the 
magnitude of the crime, nor what punishment the rigour of the 
‘law would warrant. The executioner, the gibbet, and the halter, 
were, for some time, unknown at Rome. Other pains and penal» 
ties were provided by law, and those might be inflicted, without 
branding the judges with cruelty, and the age with infamy. Ans 
tistius may be condemged to banishment; his effects may be con- 
fiscated. Let him pass the remainder of his days in one of the 
islands, His life, in that situation, will be protracted misery, 
He will there continue to Janguish in exile, a burthen to himself, 
yet a living monument of the equity and moderation of the times, 
XLIX. The firmness with which Thrasea delivered his senti- 
ments inspired the senate with the same ardour. ‘The consul put 
the question, atid the fathers divided (a). The majority voted 
with Thrasea. The dissenticnts were but a small number, 
Amongst them was Aulus Viteltius (2), of all the flattering crew, 
the most corrupt and servile ; fluent in invective; eager to attack 
the most eminent character, and ever sure, with the confusion of 
a little mind, to shrink from the reply, He heard his adversary 
with silent patience. The consuls, however, did not presume to 
close the business by a decree in form: they chose to make their 
report to the emperor, and wait his pleasure. Nero, for some time, 
balanced between shame and resentment. At length his answer 
was, “ That Antistius, without provocation, or any cause, of com« 
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plaint, had distilled the venom of his pen on the name and cha- 
racter of his sovereign. The matter had been referred to the se- 
nate, and justice required a punishment adequate to the crime, 
Nevertheless, as it had been from the first his resolution to miti- 
gate a rigorous sentence, he would not now controul the modera- 
tion of the fathers. They might determine, as to their wisdont 
should seem mect. They were even at liberty to acquit the cri- 
minal altogether.” From this answer it was evident, that the con- 
duct of the senate had given offence at court. The consuls, how~ 
ever, were not inclined to alter their report. Thrasea maintained 
his former opinion, and all who had voted with him followed his 
example. Some were unwilling, by a change of sentiment, to 
expose the prince to the popular odium; others thought them- 
selves safe in a large majority; and Thrasea, with his usual eleva- 
tion of mind, would not recede from the dignity of his character. 

L. On a charge of the same complexion as the former, Fabri- 
cius Veiento (a) was involved in similar danger. In certain 
writings, which he called the past w1us of persons deceased, he 
had inserted strokes of satire reflecting on several members of the 
senate, and others of the saccrdotal order. Talius Geminus was 
the prosecutor. He added another allegation, charging, that the 
criminal abused his credit at court, and disposed of the favours of 
the prince, and the honours of thestate, by bargain and sale, for 
his own private emolument. This last article roused the resent- 
ment of Nero; he removed the cause to his own tribunal. Veien- 
to was banished out of Italy. His books were condemned to the 
flames, but eagerly sought, and universally read. Men perused 
with avidity what was procured with danger. When no donger 
prohibited, .the work sunk into oblivion. - 

LIL. Meanwhile, the public grievapices went on with increasing 
violence, and the means of redress diminished every day. Bur- 
rhus died at this time, whether in the course of nature, or by 
poison, cannot now be known. The general opinion ascribed 
his. death to a fit of illness, He was seized with a disorder in 
the throat, and the inflammation in the glands swelling to a pro- 
digious size, suffocation followed. There was, however, a cur- 
rent report, that, under a pretence of administering a proper gar- 
gle, poison was mixed in the medicine, by order of Nero, and that 
Burrhus, having discovered the villainy, as soon as he perceived 
the prince entering his room, turned from him with aversion, and 
to all enquiries shortly answered, “I am well at present.” He 
died universally lamented. His virtues weré long remembered, 
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two persons, who succeeded to his employments, namely, Fenius 
Rufus and Sofonius ‘Tigellinus (a), the former a man of un- 
doubted innocence, but the innocence that proceeds from want of 
spirit.  Tigellinus stood distinguished by a life of debauchery, 
and the infamy of his character. Rufus owed his advancement to 
the voice of the people, who were pleased with his upright ma- 
nagement of the public stores. Tigellinus was a favourite of the 
emperor. ‘The early vices of the man recommended him to notice. 
The command of the pretorian guards, which had been entrusted | 
to Burrhus only, was granted to those two by a joint commission. 
The impresson, which they had given of their characters, was 
confirmed by their conduct in office. Tigellinus gained an abso+ 
Jute ascendant over the mind of a debauched and profligate em 
peror. In all scencs of revelry he was a constant companion. 
Rufus obtained the good-will of the soldiers and the people, but 
his merit ruined him with the prince. 

LIT, By the death of Burrhus, Seneca lost the chief support 
of his power. The friend of upright measures was snatched away, 
and virtue could no longer make head against the corruption of a 
court, governed altogether by the wild and profligate. By that 
set of men Seneca was undermined. They blackened his cha- 
racter, and loaded him with various imputations. “ His wealth 
was exorbitant, above the condition of a private citizen; and yet 
his unappeasable avarice went on without intermission, every day 
grasping at more. His rage for popularity was no less violent. 
He courted the affections of the people, and by the grandeur of 
his villas, and the beauty of his gardens, hoped to vie with im- 
perial splendour. In matters of taste and genius he allows no rival. 
He claims the whole province of eloquence as his own; and since 
Nero shewed his taste for poetry, from that moment Seneca began 
to court the muse (a J, and he too has his copy of verses. 

“ To the other diversions of the prince he is an avowed, an open 
enemy. The skill of the charioteer provokes his raillery ; he sneers 
at the management of horses; and the melody of the prtnée’s 
voice is a subject for his wit afid ridicule, In all this what is his 
drift? Why truly, that, in the whole extent of the empire, ‘there 
should be nothing worthy of praise but what flows from his sn« 
perior talents. But Nerois no longer the pupil of this subtle phi- 
josopher; he has attained the prime season of manhood, and may 
now discard his tutor. He has before his eyes the brightest mo- 
del for his conduct, the example of his own illustrious ancestors,” 

LIII. These insidious arts were not unknown to Seneca, There 
were still at court a few in the interest of virtue, and from such 
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men he received intelligence of al] that passed, Finding that the 
prince had withdrawn his friendship, and no longer admitted him 
to his conversation, he demanded an audience, and spoke to the 
following effect: “It is now, Caesar, the fourteenth year, since 
I was placed near your person; of your reign it is the eighth. In 
that space,of time you have lavished upon me both wealth and 
honours, with so liberal a hand, that to complete my happiness 
nothing now is necessary but moderation and contentment. In the 
humble request, which I presume to make, I shall take the liberty 
tocite a few examples, far, indeed, above my condition, but worthy 
of you. Augustus, your illustrious ancestor, permitted Marcus 
Agrippa to retire to Mitylene (a); he allowed Mucenas to live 
almost a stranger in Rome, and in the heart of the city (b) to 
dwell as it were in solitude. The former of those illustrious men 
had been the companion of his wars; the latter supported the 
weight of his administration: both, it is true, received ample re- 
wards, but rewards fairly earned by great and eminent services, 
For myself, if you except some attainments in literature, the 
fruit of studies pursued in the shade of retirement, what merit 
can I assume? My feeble talents are supposed to have seasoned 
your mind with the first tincture of letters, and that honour is 
beyond all recompense. 

“ But your liberality knows no bounds. You have loaded me. 
with favours, and with riches. When I reflect on your generosity, 
I say to mysclf, Shall a man of my level, without family preten- 
sions, the son of a simple knight, born in a distant province (¢ J, 
presume to rank with the grandees of Rome? My name, the name 
of a new man, figures among those who boast a long and splendid 
line of ancestors, Where is now the mind, which long since 
knew, that to be content with little is true happiness? The phi- 
losopher is employed in laying out gardens (d), and improving 
pleasure-grounds. He delights in the extent of ample villas; he 
enjoys a large rent-roll, and has sums of money (e J laid out at ine 
terest, I have but one apology; youranunificence was a com- 
mand, and it was not for me to resist. 

LIV. “ But the measure of generosity on your part, and sub- 
mission on mine, is now complete. Whata prince could give, 
you have bestowed; what « friend could take, I have received, 
More will only serve to irritate envy, and inflame the malice of 
my enemies. You indeed tower above the passions of ill-design- 
ing men; I am open to their attacks; I stand in need of protec- 
tion, In acampaign, or ona march, if I found myself fatigued 
and worn out. with toil, 1 should not hesitate to sue for some in+ 
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dulgence. Life is a state of warfare; it is a long campaign, in 
which a man in years, sinking under a load of cares, and even by 
his riches made obnoxious, may crave leave to retire. Iam will- 
ing to resign my wealth: let the auditors of the imperial revenue 
take the account, and let the whole return to its fountain-head. 
By this act of self-denial I shall not be reduced to poverty; I 
shall part with that superfluity which glitters in the eyes of my 
enemies: and for the rest, the time, which is spent in the improy- 
ing of gardens and the embellishing of villas, J shall transfer to 
myself, and for the future lay it out in the cultivation of my mind, 
You are inthe vigour of your days; a long train of years lies be- 
fore you. In full possession of the sovereign power, you have 
learnt the art of reigning, Old age may be permitted to seek re~ 
pose. It will, hereafter, be your glory, that you knew how to 
choose men of moderation, who could descend from the summit 
of fortune, to dwell with peace and humble content in the vale 
of life.” : 

“LV. Nero replied as follows: “ If I give an immediate answer 
to aspeech of prepared eloquence, the power of doing it I derive 
from you. ‘The faculty of speaking, not only when the matter has 
been premeditated, but also on sudden occasions, I possess (if I 
do possess it) by your care and instruction. Augustus, it is true, 
released Agrippa and Micenas from the fatigue of business; but, 
he did it, at a time, when his authority was established on the - 
firmest basis, and his own experience was equal to the cares of go- 
vernment. He didnot, however, resume the grants which he had 
* made. What those eminent citizens obtained, they deserved in 
war and civil commotions; for in those busy scenes Augustus 
passed his youth. Had my lot becn the same, your sword would 
not have been idle. What the conjuncture demanded, you sup- 
plied; you formed my mind to science, and you assisted me with 
your wisdom and advice. The advantages which I derive from 
you are not of a perishable nature; they will cleave to me through 
life. As to the favours Which it was in my power to grant, such’: 
as houses, gardens, and sums of money, they are precarious gifts, 
subject to accidents and the caprice of fortune. Presents of that 
kind may seem magnificent; but they fall short of what I have 
bestowed on others, who had neither your accomplishments, nor 
your merit. I could mention freedmen, who flourish in‘higher 
splendour; but I blush to name them. I blush, that you, who 
are the first in my esteem, should not, at the same time, be the 
first man in my dominions, 

LVI, “ I grant that you are advanced in years, but the vigour 
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of you constitution is still unbroken. You are equal to business, 
and the fruit of your labours you can still enjoy. My reign is but 
just begun; and what bas been my liberality ? Vitellius was three 
times consul (a), and Claudius was his friend: are you to be 
deemed inferior to the former? and must I, in point of munificence, 
yield to the latter? Volusius (6), by a long life of parsimony, 
raised an immoderate fortune ; and shall not my generosity put you 
ona level with a man of that description? The impetuosity of 
youth may hurry me beyond the bounds of prudence: it will then 
be yours to recal my wandering steps, and lead me to the paths of 
honour., You helped to form my youthful understanding, and to 
what you polished you still can give life and energy. If you re- 
sign your wealth, can you suppose that your moderation will be 
deemed the cause? If you desert your prince, will your love of 
quiet be thought the motive ? Far otherwise: my avarice will be 
arraigned; my cruelty will be tho general topic. ‘The praise, ins 
deed, of wisdom may pursue you in your fetreat; but will it be 
generous to build your fame on the disgrace and rnin of your 
friend 2” 

To this flattering speech Nero added fond embraces,’ and all 
the extenal marks of affection, Inclined by nature to disguise his 
sentiments, and by habit exercised in the arts of dissimulation, he 
knew how to hide under the surface of friendship the secret malice 
of his heart. Seneca answered in a submissive tone, He returned 
his best thanks, the usual close of every conference in the cabinet 
of the prince. He resolved, however to change his mode of 
living: he resigned his power, and retained no appearance of his 
former splendour: the crowd of visitors no longer frequented his 
house; he dismissed his train of followers, and but “rarely ap- 
peared abroad, willing to be considered as an infivh old man, 
obliged to take care of his health at home, or a phigseopher, ab- 
sorbed in abstract speculations, 

“ LVIL. Seneca’s influence was now in its wane. To ruin the 
credit of Fenius Rufus was the next object. In this his enemies 
found no difficulty. The crime of being attached to Agrippina 
was sufficient. Tligellinus, in the mean time, rose to the highest 
pitch of credit and influence at court. Possessing a genius for 
every mischief, and having no other talerits, he resolved to draw 
the prince into a confederacy in guilt. Congenial vices he had no 
doubt, would render him still more dear ‘to his master. With 
this view he began to watch the passions of Nero, and to explore 
the secrets of his heart. He found that the two persons whom the 
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removed out of Italy; the former into Asia, and the latter to Nar- 
bon Gaul. Tigellinus began his secret hostilities against them 
both. He talked of their rank and high descent. Plautas, he 
observed, was not far distant from the armies in the east; and 
Sylla was near the legions in Germany. For himself, he had not, 
like Burrhus, the art of managing parties for his own private ad- 
vantage. The welfare of his sovereign was his only object. At 
Rome, he,could ensure the safety of the prince. If plots were 
formed, by vigilance and activity they might be crushed in the 
bud. But for distant provinces who could answer? *The name 
of Sylla, rendered famous by the celebrated dictator of that name, 
would rouse and animate the people of Gaul. In Asia thégrand- 
son of Drusus (6) would have a number of adherents, and might, 
by consequence, excite the nations to a revolt. Sylla, indeed, 
was indigent and distressed: but his very poverty would bea 
source of courage, a motive for vigorous enterprise ; and though 
he seemed to languish in repose and indolence, his love of ease © 
was a cloke to cover his ambition. He waited for an opportunity 
to avow his dark designs. 

Plautus, on the other hand, possessed immoderate wealth. To 
lead a sluggish life was not in his temper or his character: he 
did not even affect it. He copied, with emulation, the manner, 
of the ancient Romans, and to his austerity added the maxims 
of the stoic sect: a sect at all times fond of public commotions, 
proud, fierce, and turbulent. By this reasoning Nero was con- 
vinced. No delay intervened. Assassins were dispatched. On 
the sixth day they landed at Marseilles, where, without notice, or 
go much as a hint to alarm him, Sylla was taken by surprise at his 
own table, and instantly murdered. His head was conveyed to 
Rome. Nero amused himself at the sight; he saw that the hairs 
were grown grey before their time, and in that circumstance 
found a subject for mirth and brutal raillery. 

LVIil. The murder of Plautus could not be executed with 
equal secrecy. His friends were numerous, and his life was valua~ 
bleto many. The place lay remote: a voyage was to be perform- 
ed, and, in the mean time, the plot began to transpire. A report 
prevailed at Rome, that Plautus had put himself under the prow 
tection of Corbulo, who was then at the head of powerful armies; 
a man, in thet evil period, when merit and innocence were capital 
crimes, likely to fall a devoted victim. The rumour further 
added, that in favour of Plautus all Asia was up in arms, and that 
the ruffians sent from Rome had either failed in their resolution, 
or, not finding themselves in force, had gone over to the opposite 
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party. The whole story was without foundation; but, accordin, 
to custom, credulity swallowed it, and idle men added from their 
own invention. Plautus, in the mean time, received intelligence 
of the design against his life by one of his freedmen, who, having 
the advantage of a fair wind, got the start of the centurions dis- 
patched by Nero. This faithful servant was sent by Lucius Antis- 
tius, his master’s father-in-law, with advice, that no time was to 
be lost. In such a crisis, sloth would ill becomea man whose 
life was in danger. To fall a tame and passive victim were to die 
an ignominious death. He had but to exert his most strenuous 
efforts, and good men, touched with compassion, would espouse 
his cause. ‘I'he bold and turbulent would be sure to join him, 
Nothing should be left untried. It was only necessary to defeat 
sixty men (for that was the number employed in this bloody tra- 
gedy): before Nero could receive intelligence, and dispatch ano- 
ther band of ruffians, there would be time to concert bold and 
vigorous measures, The flames of war might be kindled all over 
Asia, and, by this resolute conduct, he might save his life. At 
the worst, by daring bravely, his case would not be more despe+ 
rate. Courage might suffer, but it could not suffer more than 
cowardice, 

» LIX. This spirited advice had no effect on Plautus. Banished 
‘from his country, without arms, or any means of defence, he saw 
‘no gleam of hope, and was, therefore, unwilling to be the dupe of 
visionary schemes, Perhaps his affection for his wife and child 
ren softened and disarmed his mind. The emperor, if not, exas~ 
perated by resistance, he imagined, would act with lenity towards 
his unhappy family. According to some historians, the advice 
sent by Antistius was of a different tendency, importing that there 
was no danger to alarm him. Weare further told, that, by the 
exhortations of two philosophers, by name Ceranus (a),a 
Greek by birth, and Musonius, of ‘Tuscan origin, he had been 
taught that, though life is a series of toil and danger and calamity, 
to wait with patience till the stroke of death delivered him from 
a scene of misery, would be heroic fortitude. Thus much is cer- 
tain : he was surprised by the assassins in the middle of the day, 
disarmed and naked, attending to the refreshment and exercise of 
his body. 

In that condition a centurion dispatched him, while Pelagon, 
one of the eunuchs, stood a spectator of the tragic scene. This 
wretch was sent by Nero to superintend the ruffians, as the mi- 
nister of a despotic prince, placed over the guards and tools of 
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object, the emperor cried out (I give his very words), “ Nero, 
now you may safely marry Poppaa. What obstacle remains to 
defer a match, long intended, and often deferred on account of 
this very Plautus, and men of his description ? Octavia may be 
divorced without delay : her conduct, it is true, has been blame- 
less, but the imperial name of her father (b), and the esteem of 
the people, have made her in my eyes an object of terror and de- 
testation.” Having thus fortified his mind, he dispatched a letter 
to the senate, written in guarded terms, without so much as glanc- 
ing at the murder of Sylla and Plautus. He mentioned them 
both, charging them with seditious machinations, by which he 
himself was kept in a constant alarm, lest some dreadful convul- 
sion should, by their means, shake the empire to its foundation. 
The fathers decreed public vows and supplications to the gods, 
Sylla and Plautus, though no longer in being, were expelled the 
senate; and with this mockery, toevery good mind more grievous 
than the worst oppression, the people were amused and insulted. 

LX, Nero finding, by the slavish tenor of the decree, that the 
fathers were willing to transform his vices into virtues, resolved 
to balance no longer. He repudiated Octavia, alleging her steri- 
lity for his reason, and immediately married Poppea. This wo- 
man, some time the concubine of the emperor, and now his wife, 
continued to govern him with unbounded sway. Not content with 
her new dignity, she suborned a domestic servant of Octavia to 
charge his mistress with a dishonourable intrigue with one of her 
slaves. For this purpose they chose for the pretended adulterer 
aman of the name of Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, remarkable 
for his skill on the flute. ‘The female servants were put to the 
torture. Some of them, overcome by pain and agony, confessed 
whatever was demanded of them; but the greatest part persevered, 
with constancy, to vindicate the honour of their mistress. Tigel- 
linus stood near at hand, pressing them with questions. One of 
them had the spirit to answer, “ The person of Octavia is, freer 
from pollution than your mouth.” Sentence was pronounced 
against Octavia, With no more ceremony than what is usual 
among citizens of ordinary rank, she was dismissed from the pa- 
lace. The house of Burrhus, and the estates of Plautus, two fatal 
presents ! were allotted for her separate use. She was soon after 
banished to Campania, under a military guard. Murmurs of dis- 
content were heard in every quarter of Rome. The common peo- 
ple spoke out without reserve. ‘To rules of caution and political 
wisdom their rough manners made them strangers, and the mean- 
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were so loud and violent, that Nero gave orders to recall Octavia, 
but without affection, and without remorse. 

LXI. The populace, transported with joy by this event, pressed 
in crowds to the capitol, to offer up their thanks to the gods. The 
statues of Poppa were dashed to the ground, while those of 
Octavia, adorned with wreaths of flowers, were carried in trie 
umph on men’s shoulders, and piaced in the forum and in the tem- 
ples. The multitude went in a tumultuous body to greet the em- 
peror; they surrounded his palacc; they desircd him to come 
forth and receive their congratulations. A band of soldiers rushed 
forth sword in hand, and obliged the crowd to disperse. What- 
ever was pulled down during the riot, was restored to its place, 
and the statues of Poppeza were once more erected. But her ma«, 
lice to Octavia was not to be appeased. ‘I'o inveterate hatred she 
added her dread of a popular insurrection, in consequence of which, 
Nero might be compelled to renounce his passion for her person. 

She threw herself at his feet: “I am not now,” she said, “ in 
a situation to contend for our nuptial union, though dearer to me 
than life itself. But my life is in danger. The slaves and fol- 
lowers of Octavia, calling their own clamour the voice of the 
people, have commited, ina time of profound peace, public out- 
rages little short of open rebellion. They are in arms against their 
sovereign, ‘They want nothing but a leader, and, in civil com- 
motions, that want’ is soon supplied. What has Octavia now to 
do, but to leave her retreat in Campania, and shew herself-to the 
people of Rome? She, who in her absence can raise a tumult so 
fierce and violent, will soon discover the extent of her power. 
But what is my crime? What have I committed?) Whom have I 
offended ? The people may sce me the mother of legitimate heirs 
to the house of Cwsar; but, perhaps, they would fain reserve 
the imperial dignity for the issue of an A.gyptian minstrel (a). 
Submit to Octavia, since your interest will have it so: recall her to 
your embrace, but do it voluntarily, that the rabble may not give 
the law to their sovereign, You must either adopt that measure, 
or, by just vengeance on the guilty, provide for your own safety 
and the public peace. The first alarm was easily quelled ; asecond 
insurrection may proye fatal. Should the mob have reason to de- 
spair of seeing Octavia the partner of Nero’s bed, they may, in 
their wisdom, find for her another husband,” 

LXIL This artful speeeh, tending at once to inflame the prince 
with resentment, and alarm his fears, had its effect. Nero heard 
the whole with mixed emotions of rage and terror, 'That Octavia 
was guilty with one of her slaves. wasa device of which mon 
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could be no longer made the dupes. The firmness of her servants 
on the rack removed even the shadow of suspicion. A new strata~ 
gem was now to be tried. A man was to be found who would 
dare to confess the guilt; and if the same person could, with some 
colour of probability, be charged with a conspiracy against the 
state, the plot would lie the deeper. For this dark design, no one 
so fit as Anicetus fa), the commander of the ficet at'Misenum, 
and the murderer of the prince’s mother. This officer, for some 
time after that atrocious deed, enjoyed the smiles of the emperor, 
but soon experienced the common fate of all pernicious miscreants: 
he was favoured at first, and detested afterwards. Itis the nature 
of great men, when their turn is served, to consider their tools as 
a living reproach, and standing witnesses against themselves, 
Nero summoned Anicetus to his presence: he thanked him for 
services already performed. ‘ By you,” he said, “ I was deli- 
vered from the snares of an ambitious mother. A deed of greater 
moment still remains. Set me free from the furious spirit of an 
imperious wife. To effect this you need not so much as raise 
your hand, Neither sword nor dagger will be wanted. Confess 
yourself guilty of adultery with Octavia; Task no more.” He 
concluded with a promise of ample rewards, to be managed, in- 
deed, with secrecy, but without bound or measure, and, in the end, 
a safe retreat in some delightful country. ‘* And now,” he said, 
“ accept the offers which I have made, or certain death awaits you.” 

Anicetus undertook the business. Practised in guilt, and by 
the success of his former crimes inspired with courage, he went 
even beyond his commission. In the presence of certain chosen 
persons, whom Nero summoned to a secrct council, he told his 
story with circumstances that shewed he had no need of a promp- 
ter. He was banished to the island of Sardinia. At that place 
he continued to live in affluence, and died, at last, in the course 
of nature. . 

LXIII. Nero issued a proclamation, declaring the guilt of Oc- 
tavia, and, in express terms, averring, that, to obtain the com- 
mand of the fleet at Misenum, she had prostituted her person to 
Anicetus. He added, that, by the use of medicines to procure 
abortion, she had throwna veil over her adulterous commerce. 
In this public declaration, the ohjection on account of sterility, so 
Jately urged, was no more remembered. The facts, however, 
were said to be clearly proved. She was banished to the isle of 
Pandataria (a). ‘The public mind was never so deeply touched 
with compassion. The banishment of Agrippina, by order of Ti- 
berius, was remembered by many ; and that of Julia (6), in the 
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reign of Claudius, was still more fresh in the memory of all: but 
those two unfortunate exiles had attained the vigour of their days, 
and were, by consequence, better enabled to endure the stroke of 
adversity. ‘J‘hey had known scenes of happiness, and, in the re- 
collection of better times, could lose, or, at least, assuage, the sense 
of present evils. ‘To Octavia the celebration of her nuptials was 
little different froma funeral ceremony. She was led to a house, 
where she coukd discover nothing but memorials of affliction; her 
father carried off by poison (c), and her brother, in a short time 
afterwards, destroyed by the same detestable machination, She 
saw herself superseded by the allurements of a female slave; she 
saw the affections of her husband alienated from herself, and a 
marriage, by which her ruin was completed, openly celebrated 
with Poppea. Above all, she underwent a cruel accusation, to 
an ingenuous mind worse than death, At the time when the storm 
burst upon her, she was only in the twentieth ycar of her age, and, 
even then, in the bloom of life, delivered to the custody of cen- 
turions and solders. Her present afflictions, she plainly saw, were 
a prelude to her impending fate. She was cut off from all the 
comforts of life; but the tranquillity of the grave was still de- 
nied to her. 

LXIV. Ina few days afterwards she received a mandate, com- 
manding her to end her days. Alarmed and terrified, she de- 
scended to supplications; she admittcd herself to be a widow; 
she claimed no higher title than that of the emperor's sister (a); 
she invoked the race of Germanicus, the common ancestors of 
Nero and herself, and, in the anguish of her heart, regretted even 
Agrippina, during whose life, she said, her marriage would have 
been a state of wretchedness, but would not have brought her to 
an untimely end. Amidst these effusions of sorrow, the ruffians 
seized her, and, having bound her limbs, opened.her veins, Her 
blood was chilled with fear, and did not issue atthe wound, The 
assassins carried ber to a bath of intense heat, where she was suf- 
focated by the vapour. To complete the horror of this barbarous 
tragedy, her head was cut off, and sent to Rome, to glut the eyes 
of Poppxa, 

Such were the transactions, for which the fathers deereed obla- 
tions to the gods. I mention the fact in this place, that the reader 
of this, or any other history of those disastrous times, may know, 
once for all, that as often as banishment, ora bloody execution was 
ordered the senate never failed to thank the gods for their bounty. 
Those solemn acts, which, in the earlier periods of Rome, were 
the pious gratitude of the people for increasing happiness, were 
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now profanely and abominably converted to memorials of horror 

and public misery. ‘This may be received as a general truth; and 

yet whenever a decrce occurs, remarkable either for a new strain 

of adulation, or the base servility of the times, it is my intention , 
not to pass it by in silence. 

LXV. In the course of this year, Nero is said to have destroyed 
by poison the most considerable of his frecdmen, Among these 
Doryphorus had opposed the marriage with Poppa, and for that 
crime lost his life. Pallas was in possession of exorbitant wealth ; 
but, living to a great age, he delayed the eager avarice of the em- 
peror. He was murdered for his riches (a). Romanus, another 
of the freedmen, endeavoured, by clandestine calumny, to accom- 
plish the ruin of Seneca, He charged the philosopher with being 
an accomplice in the machinations of Caius Piso; but the blow, 
warded off by Seneca, recoiled upon the accuser. By this incident 
Piso was alarmed for his own safety (6), A dark conspiracy fole 
lowed, big with danger to Nero, but abortive in the end, 
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These transactions passed in little more than three years. 
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I. DURING these transactions, Vologeses, king of the Par- 
thians, began to raise new commotions in the East. The suca 
cess of Corbulo alarmed his jealousy ; he saw, with wounded 
pride, the defeat of his brother, Tiridates; andgin his room, Ti- 
granes, an alien prince (a), seated on the throne of Armenia, 
The honour of the Arsacides was tarnished by these events, and 
he was determincd to restore its former lustre. But the struggle 
was to be with a great and powerful empire. Treaties of alliance, 
long in force and long respected by the two nations, held him in 
suspense. By nature anxious and irresolute, he formed no set+ 
tled plan. He was at variance with the Hyrcanians, and, after a 
long and obstinate conflict, that brave and powerful nation still 
made head against him. While he continued wavering, fresh ins 
telligence fired him with indignation, Tigranes marched his army 
into the territory of the Adiabenians, a people bordering on Ar+ 
menia, and laid waste their country. The enterprise did not re- 
semble the sudden incursion of Barbarians roving in quest of prey ; 
a regular war seemed to be declared in form. ‘The chiefs of the 
Adiabenians saw, with resentment, their lands made a scene of 
desolation, not by a Roman army, but by a foreigner, a despicable 
hostage, who for years had lived at Rome undistinguished from 
the common slaves. 

Monobazus, the sovereign of the province, inflamed the discon 
tents of the people, and, at the same’ time, roused the pride of - 
Vologeses by frequent messages, importing, that he knew not 
which way to turn, nor from what qtlarter to expect relief. Ar- 
menia, he said, was lost, and the neighbouring states, if not re- 
inforced by the Parthians, must be all involved in the same cala- 
mity, perhaps, with the consent of the people, as Rome, it was 
well known, made a distinction between the nations that fell 
by conquest, and those that submitted at discretion. ‘Tiridates, 
by his behaviour, added force to these complaints. Driven from 
his throne, he appeared with all the silent dignity of distress, or, 
if he spoke occasionally, his words were few, short, and senten- 
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The conqueror has always justice on his side. Ina private sta- 
tion, to deferid their property is the virtue of individuals; but 
to invade the possessions of others is the prerogative and the 
glory of kings.” 

Il. Roused by these incentives, Vologeses summoned a coun- 
cil, and seating Viridates next himself, spoke in substance as fol 
lows: You see before you a prince descended from the same fa- 
ther with myself. Acknowledging the right of primogeniture, 
he ceded to me the diadem of Parthia: in return I placed him on 
the throne of Armenia, the third kingdom among the eastern na- 
tions. Media, in fact, is the second, and Pacorus, at that time, 
was in possession, By this arrangement, I provided for my fa- 
mily, and, by the measure, extinguished for ever those unnatural 
dealousies, which formerly envenomed brothers against brothers, 
This system, it seems, has given umbrage to the Romans; they 
declare against it; and though they never broke with Parthia 
without paying dearly for their temerity, they now are willing to 
provoke a war, and rush on their own destruction. Thus much 
Lam willing to declare; the possessions, which have descended 
to me from my ancestors, shall never be dismembered; but I had 
rather maintain them by the justice of my cause, than by the de- 
cision of the sword. [I avow the principle, and if, in consequence 
of it, I have been too much inclined to pacific measures, the vigour 
of my future conduct shall make atonement. The national ho- 
nour, in the mean time, has suffered no diminution. Your glory 
is unimpaired, and I have added to it the virtues of moderation ; 
virtues, which the gods approve, and which no sovereign, how- 
ever great and flourishing, ought to despise.” 

Having thus delivered his sentiments, he placed the regal dia- 
dem on the head of Tiridates, and, at the same time, gave to Mo- 
neses, an officer of distinguished rank, the command of the cavalry, 
which, by established usage, is always appointed to attend the 
person of the monarch. He added auxiliaries sent by the Adia- 
benians, and, with that force, ordered him to march against Ti- 
granes, in order to exterminate the usurper frem the throne of 
Armenia. In the mean time, he proposed to compromise the war 
with the Hyrcanians, and fall with the whole weight of his king- 
dom on the Roman provinces. 

If. Corbulo was no sooner apprised of these transactions, than 
he dispatched, to support ‘T'igranes, two legions, under the com- 
mand of Verulanus Severus and Vettius Bolanus. In their private 
instructions those officers had it in command, to proceed with 
caution, and act on the defensive, without pushing on their-opera- 
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tions with too much vigour. A decisive campaign was not Cor- 
bulo's plan. He wished to protract the war, and, in the mean 
time, stated, in his letters to the emperor, the necessity of appoint- 
ing a commander, with a special commission to protect Armenia, 
as he foresaw a storm gathering in the province of Syria. If Vo- 
logeses made an irruption in that quarter, a powerful army would 
be wanted to repel the invader. With the rest of his legions he 
formed a chain of posts along the banks of the Euphrates, and, 
having made a powerful levy of provincial forces, he secured all 
the passes against the inroads of the enemy. In order to make 
sure of water in acountry not well supplied by nature, he erected 
strong castles near the springs and fountains; and, where the sta~ 
tions were inconvenient, he choaked up a number of rivulets 
with heaps of sand, with intent to conceal their source from the 
Parthian army. 

IV. While Corbulo was thus concerting measures for the de- 
fence of Syria, Moneses advanced by rapid marches, and with all 
his forces entered Armenia. He hoped to outstrip the fame that 
flies before an enterprising general, and to fall upon Tigranes by 

~ surprise. That prince, aware of the design, had thrown him- 
self into the city of Tigranocerta, a place surrounded by high 
walls (a), and defended by a numerous garrison. The river Ni 
cephorius (>,, with a current sufficiently broad, washes a con- 
siderable part of the walls. A deep trench inclosed the rest. 
There was a competent number of soldiers to man the works, and 
provisions had been laid in with due precaution. Some of the 
foraging parties having rashly ventured too far were surrounded 
by the enemy. This check, however, instead of disheartening 
the garrison, served only to inspire them with a spirit of revenge. 
The operations of a siege are ill suited to the genius of the Par- 
thians, whose courage always fails in a close engagement. A few 
arrows thrown at random made no impression on men sheltered 
by their fortifications, The besiegers could only amuse themselves 
with a feeble attack. An attempt was made by the Adiabenians 
to carry the works by assault, They advanced their scaling-ladders 
and other military engines, but were soon repulsed, and, the gar- 
rison sallying out, the whole corps was cut to pieces. 

V. Corbulo was not of a temper to be elated with success, He 
chose to act with moderation in prosperity, and, accordingly, dis- 
patched an embassy to expostulate with Vologeses on the violence 
with which he had invaded a Roman province, and not only be- 
sieged the cohorts of the empire, but also a king in alliance with 
Rome. If the Parthian prince did not raise the sieve, he threa- 
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tened to advance with the strength or his army, and encamp in the 
heart of the country. Casperius, a centurion, was charged with 
this commission. He met the king in the city of Nisibis (a), diss 
tant about seven and thirty miles from Tigranocerta, and there de- 
livered his orders in a tone of firmness, To avoid a war with 
Rome had been for some time the fixed resolution of Vologeses, 
and the success of the present enterprise gave him no reason to 
alter his sentiments. 

The siege promised no kind of advantage; Tigranes possessed 
t strong-hold, well garrisoned, and provided with ample supplies; 
the forces, that attempted to storm the works, met with a total 
overthrow ; the Roman legions were in possession of Armenia, 
and others were in readiness, not only to cover the province of 
Syria, but to push the war into the Parthian territories: his cavalry 
suffered for want of forage, and all vegetation being destroyed by 
aswarm of locusts, neither grass nor forage could be found. De- 
termiped by these considerations, yet disguising his fear, Volo~ 
geses, with the specious appearance of a pacific disposition, re- 
turned for answer to Casperius, that he should send ambassadors 
to Rome, witli instructions to solicit the cession of Armenia, and 
the re-establishment of peace between the two nations. Means 
while, he sent dispatches to Moneses, with orders to abandon 
the siege of Tigranocerta, and, without further delay, returned 
to his capital. 

VI. These events, ascribed by the gencral voice to the conduct 
of the general, and the terror impressed on the mind of Vologeses, 
were extolled in terms of the higest commendation. And yet ma« 
lignity was at work. Some would have it, “ that there was at 
the bottom a secret compact to make an end of the war.” According 
to their sinister interpretation, “ it was stipulated that Vologeses 
should return to his own dominions, and that Armenia should be 
evacuated by Tigranes. With what other view were the Roman 
soldiers. withdrawn from Tigranocerta ? Why give up, by an ills 
judged peace, what had been so well defended in time of war? 
Could the army find, at the extremity of Cappadocia, in huts 
suddenly thrown up, better winter-quarters, than in the capital 
of a kingdom, which had been preserved by force of arms? Peace 
is held forth ; but it is, in fact, no more than a truce, a suspension 
of arms, that Vologeses may have to contend with another general, 
and that Corbulo should not be obliged to hazard the great renown, 
which he had acquired during a service of so many years,” 

The fact was, Corbulo, as we have stated, required a new com- 
mander for the special purpose of defending Armenia, and the 
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nomination of Czsennius Petus was already announced, That 
officer arrived in a short time. A division of the forces was al- 
lotted to each commander. The fourth and twelfth legions, with 
the fifth lately arrived from Masia, and a body of auxiliaries 
from Pontus, from Galatia and Cappadocia, were put under the 
command of Ptus. The third, the sixth, and tenth legions, 
with the forces of Syria, were assigned to Corbulo, Both com- 
manders were to act in concert, or to push the war in different 
quarters, as the occasion might require. But the spirit of Corbulo 
could not brook a rival; and Pztus, though to be second in com- 
mand under such a general would have been his highest glory, 
began to aspire above himself. He despised the fame acquired 
by Corbulo, declaring all his best exploits to be no better than 
boasted victories, without bloodshed and without booty ; mere pre= 
tended sieges, in which not a single place was carried by assault. 
For himself, he was resolved to carry on the war for more sub- 
stantial purposes. By imposing tributes and taxes on the van- 
quished, he meant to reduce them to subjection, and, for the 
shadow of an oriental king, he would establish the rights of 
conquest, and the authority of the Roman name, 

VIL. In this juncture, the ambassadors who had been sent by 
Vologeses to treat with Nero, returmed back to their own country, 
Their negotiation was unsuccessful, and the Parthians declared 
war. Pzetus embraced the opportunity to signalise his valour. He 
entered Armenia at the’ head of two legions ; the fourth com- 
manded by Funisulanus Vettonianus, and the twelfth by Calavius 
Sabinus. His first approach was attended with unpropitious omens, 
In pagsing over a bridge, which lay across the Euphrates, the horse 
that carried the consular ornaments, taking fright without any 
apparent cause, broke from the ranks, and fled at full speed. A 
victim, likewise, intended for sacrifice, standing near the unfi- 
nished fortifications of the winter camp, escaped out of ‘the in- 
trenchments. Nor was this all: the javelins, in the hands of the 
soldiers, emitted sudden flashes of fire ; ard this prodigy was the 
more alarming as the Parthians brandished the same weapon. 

VIII. Portents and prodigies had no effect on Patus. With- 
out waiting to fortify his winter encampment, and without pro- 
viding a sufficient store of grain, he marched his army over 
Mount Taurus, determined, as he gave out, to recover Tigrano- 
certa, and lay waste the country through which Corbulo had 
passed with vain parade. In his progress some forts and castles 
were stormed, and itis certain that his share of glory and of booty 
would have been considerable, if to enjoy the former with mode- 
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ration, and to secure the latter, had been his talent. He over-ran 
by rapid marches vast tracts of country, where no conquest could, 
be maintained.- His provisions, in the mean time, went te decay, 
and, the winter season approaching fast, he was obliged to return 
with his army. His dispatches to Nero were in a style as grand 
as if he had ended the war, high-sounding, pompous, full of vain 
glory, but without any solid advantage. 

IX. In the mean time Corbulo never neglected the banks of 
the Euphrates. To his former chain of posts he added new sta- 
tions; and lest the enemy, who shewed themselves in detached 
parties on the opposite plains, should be able to obstruct the 
building of a bridge over the river, he ordered a number of ves- 
sels of large size to be braced together with great beams, and on 
that foundation raised a superstructure of towers armed with 
slings and warlike engines. From this floating battery he annoyed 
the enemy with a discharge of stones and javelins, thrown to such 
a length, that the Parthians could not retaliate with their darts. 
Under this shelter the bridge was finished. ‘The allied cohorts 
passed over to the opposite hills. The legions followed and pitch. 
ed their camp. The whole of these operations was executed with 
such rapidity, and so formidable a display of strength, that the 
Parthians abandoned their enterprise, and, without attempting 
any thing against the Syrians, drew off their forces to the inva~ 
sion of Armenia. 

X. Pwtus had fixed his head-quarters in that country, little 
aware of the storm ready to burst-upon him, and so much off his 
guard, that he suffered the fifth legion to remain in Pontus, at a 
considerable distance, while he still weakened his numbers by 
granting leave of absence to his soldiers without reserve. In this 
situation he received intelligence of the approach of Vologeses 
with a powerful army. He called the twelfth legion to his as- 
sistance, and, by the necessity of that reinforcement, betrayed to 
the enemy the feeble condition of his army. He was, notwith- 
standing, sufficiently strong to maintain his post, and baffle all 
the efforts of the Parthians, had it been in the genius of the man 
to pursue with firmness either his own idea, or the counsel of 
others. But in pressing exigencies, he no sooner embraced the 
plan recommended by officers of known experience, than hislittle 
spirit was stung with jealousy, and, lest he should be thought to 
stand in need of advice, he was sure to adept very different mea- 
sures, always changing for the worse. 

On the first approach of the Parthians, he sallied out of his in- 
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parts, he said, were not given to him in commission, nor had he 
any need of that defence: the soldier and the sword were all he 
wanted. In this vapouring strain he Jed his legions to the field; 
but a centurion, and a few soldiers, who had been sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, being cut off, his courage failed, and he sound- 
ed a retreat. He was no sooner in his camp, than, perceiving 
that Vologeses had not pressed on his rear, he once more grew 
bold, and, in a fit of valour, ordered three thousand of his best in- 
fantry to take post on the next eminence of Mount Taurus, to 
dispute the pass with the Parthian king. The Pannonians, who 
formed the strength of his cavalry, were drawn up on the open 
plain. He placed his wife and her infant son in a castle called 
Arsamosata (a), and left a cohort to defend the place. In this 
manner he contrived to divide an army, which, acting with unit- 
ed force, would have been able to repel the attack of a wild and 
desultory enemy. When spressed by Vologeses, we are told, it 
was with difficulty that he could submit to acquaint Corbulo with 
his situation, That officer did not hurry to his assistance. To 
augment the glory of delivering him he was willing to let the 
danger increase. In the mean time, he ordered a detachment of 
a thousand men, drafted from each of his three legions, and a 
body of eight hundred horse, with an equal number from the co- 
horts, to hold themselves in readiness for a sudden enterprise, 
XL Vologeses knew from his scouts that his passage over. 
Mount Taurus was obstructed by the Roman infantry, ard that 
the plain was occupied by the Pannonian horse; but the news 
did not deter him from pursuing his march, He fell with impe- 
tuous fury on the cavalry, who fled with precipitation. The le- 
gionary soldiers, in like manner, abandoned their post. A tower, 
commanded by Tarquitius Crescus, a centurion, was the only 
place that held out. That officer made several sallies with suc- 
cess, routing such of the enemy as dared to approach the walls, 
and pursuing the runaways with great slaughter; till by a volley 
of combustibles, thrown in by the besiegers, the works were set 
on fire. The gallant centurion perished in the flames. Some of 
the garrison escaped unhurt, and made the best of their way to 
distant wilds. The wounded returned to the camp, and there re- 
lated wonders, magnifying, beyond all bounds, the valour of the 
Parthian king, the number of his troops, and their ferocity in bat- 
tle. A panic pervaded the army. Men, who feared for them- 
selves, swallowed all that was said with easy credulity. Patus 
felt the pressure of his misfortunes. He seemed to resign the 
command, unable to struggle with adversity. He sent again to 
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Corbulo, with eartiest prayers entreating him to save the Roman 
eagles, with the standards of an unfortunate army, and the army 
itself from impending ruin. In the mean time, he and his men 
would. hold out to the last, determined to live or die in the service 
oftheir country. 

XII. Corbulo, as usual, firm and collected in the moment of dan- 
ger, prepared for the expedition. Having left a sufficient force 
to guard his posts on the banks of the Euphrates, he moved for- 
wards towards Armenia, taking thé shortest route through Com- 
magena, and next through Cappadocia, both fertile countries, and 
capable of furnishing supplies for his army. Besides the usual 
train attending on amarch, he took with him a number of camels, 
loaded with grain, to answer the double purpose of preventing 
the want of provisions; and of striking the enemy with the terror 
of an unusual appearance. Pactius a centurion of principal rank 
(a), was the first from the vanquished army that encountered 
Corbulo on his march. The common men came up soon after, 
all endeavouring, by various excuses to palliate their disgrace, 
The general ordered them to join their colours, and try to gain 
their pardon from Petus, The merciful disposition of that of- 
ficer might incline him to forgive; but, for himself, he favoured. 
none butsuch as conquered by their valour. He then addressed 
his own legions, visiting their ranks and inspiring all with zeal 
and ardour, He called to mind their past exploits, and opened to, 
their view a new field of glory. “It is not,” he said, “ the towns 
and villages of Armenia that now demand our swords; a Roman 
camp invokes our aid, and two legions look to us for relief. Their 
delivery’ from the Barbarians will be the reward of victory. If 
toa private soldier the civic crown (b ), delivered by the hand of 
his general, is the brightest recompense for the life of a citizen 
saved; how much greater will be the glory of the present enter- 
prise, in which the number of the distressed is equal to those wha 
bring relief, and, by consequence, every soldier in this army may 
save his man!” By this discourse one general spirit was diffused 
through the ranks. T'he men had private motives to inflame 
their courage; they felt for their brothers; they wished to suc. 
cour their relations, and, without halting night or day, pursued: 
their march with alacrity and vigour. 

XII. Meanwhile Vologeses pressed on the siege. He ase 
saulted the intrenchments; he endeavoured to storm a castle, 
where the weaker sex, the aged and infirm, were lodged for se+ 
curity. In these several attacks, he came to a closer engagement 
than usually consists with the military genius of his country, By 
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a show of temerity he hoped to bring on a decisive action, The 
Romans remained close in their tents, content with a safe post 
within their intrenchments; some in deference to the orders of their 
general; others, through want of spirit, tamely waiting to be res 
lieved by Corbulo. If, in the mean time, the enemy overpowered 
them, they callad to mind, by way of consolation, the example 
of two Roman armies that passed under the yoke; one at Cau- 
dium (a), and the other at Numantia. By tlpse two events sube 
mission, in their present « , would be fully justified, sinee 
neither the Samnites, nor the Carthaginians, those famous riyals 
of the Roman republic, could be compared with the extensive 
power of the Parthian empire: and moreover, the boasted virtue 
of the ancient Romans, however decorated by the praises of pos- 
terity, was always pliant in misfortune, and willing to make terms 
with the conqueror. By this unwarlike spirit of his army Petys 
was driven to despair. He wrote to Vologeses. His letter was 
more in the style of reproach than the language of a suppliant. 
“ Hostilities,” he said, ““ were commenced, by the Parthians to 
wrest the kingdom of Armenia from the Romans; a kingdom 
always in the power of the emperor, or governed by kings in« 
vested by him with the regal diadem. Peace is equally the in- 
terest of both nations, From the present juncture no conclusion 
can be drawn, since the whole weight of Parthia is employed 
against two legions, and Rome has it still in her power a arm in 
“her cause the remaining nations of the world.” 

XIV. Vologeses, without entering into the question of reve Tes 
turned for answer, “ that he must wait for his two brothers, Pacorus 
and Tiridates: when they arrived, a convention might be held, 
and there the rights of Armenia would be adjusted. The gods 
would then decide the fate of the Roman legious.” Ptus sent 
another embassy, requesting an interview. The king sent Vasaces, 
his general of the cavalry, to act in the royal name. At that 
meeting Petus cited a number of ancient precedents. He talked 
of Lucullus, Pompey, and the emperors of Rome, who had dealt 
out the sceptre of Armenia. Vasaces coolly answered, that some 
shadow of right must be allowed to have been claimed by the 
Romans; but the substantial power was always vested in the Par- 
thian kings. After much debate it was agreed, that on the next 
day, Monobazus, the Adiabenian, should attend as a witness to 
the compact. In his presence it was agreed that, the siege be- 
ing raised, the Roman legions should forthwith evacuate Armenia; 
that the strong-holds, with their stores and magazines, should be 
delivered up to the Parthians: and, these conditions duly per 
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formed, Vologeses was to be at liberty, by his ambassadors to 
hegotiate with Nero. 

XV. These preliminaries being settled Pzetus ordered a bridge 
to be built over the Arsanies (a ), a river that flowed by the side 
of his camp. For this work his pretext was, that it would be 
convenient to his army when the march began: but the fact was, 
the Parthians, knowing the utility of a bridge, had made it an 
article of the treaty, intending, at the same time, that it should re- 
main a monument of their victory, The Roman troops, instead 
of using the bridge, filed off anether way. A report (b,) was 
spread abroad that the legions had passed under the yoke, and, in 
addition to that disgrace, suffered all the humiliating circum 
stances, which usually attend the overthrow of an army. The 
Armenians gave some colour to the report. Before the Romans 
marched out; they entered the intrenchments, and formed a line 
on each side, in order to fix on the slaves and beasts of burthen 
that formerly belonged to themselves. Not content with seiz- 
ing what they called their own property, they laid vidlent hands 
on the apparel of the soldiers who yielded, with feat and trem- 
bling, to avoid a new cause of quarrel, a 

Vologeses, as a monument of his vintory} raised a pile of dead 
bodies, and arms taken from the enemy; but declined to be a 
spectator of the legions in their flight. He first indulged his pride, « 
and then sought the fame of moderation. He waded across the 
Arsanias, mounted on an elephant, while his train and his near 
relations followed him en horseback. The reason was, a report 
prevailed, that, by the fraudulent contrivance of the builders, 
the whole fabric of the bridge would give way at once; but by 
those who made the experiment, it was found to be a firm and 
solid strenture, 

XVI The besieged, it is now clear, were provided with grain 
in such abundance, that, on their departiire, they burned their 
magazines; and, on the other hand, by the account given by 
Corbulo, it appears, that the Parthians, having consumed their 
whole stock of provisions, were on the point of raising the siege, 
at the very time when he was within three days’s march of the 
place, Upon the same authority it may be averred as a fact, 
that Pzetus, under the sanction of a solemn oath, sworn under 
the eagles, and in the presence of witnesses sent by Vologeses, 
took upon him to engage, that no Roman should set his foot with- 
in the territories of Armenia, till Nero’s pleasure touching the 
terms of the treaty should arrive from Rome. These assertions, 
it may be said. were suocsested hye malienitc tn anoewraunte tha 
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infamy of an unwarlike officer; but it is now known, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that Patus made a forced march of 
no less than forty miles in oue day; leaving behind him the 
sick and wounded, and flying with as much disorder and confusion 
as if he had been routed in the field of battle. Corbulo met the 
fugitives on.the banks of the Euphrates. He received them with 
out parade, and without that display of military pomp which 
might seem a triumph over the fate of the vanquished. His men 
beheld with regret the disgrace of their fellow-soldiers, and tears 
gushed from every eye. The psual forms of military salutation 
were supressed by the general condolence. The pride of courage 
and the sense of glory, which, in the day of prosperity, are natural 
passions, were now converted into grief and sympathy. The 
lower the condition of the soldier, the more sincere his sorrow. 
In that class of men the honest emotions of the heart appeared 
without disguise. — 

XVIL. The conference between the two commanders was short, 
and without ceremony. Corbulo complained that all his labours 
were rendered abortive, whereas the war might have been termi- 
nated by the total overthrow of the Parthians, Pztus observed 
in reply, that all things were still in the same condition. He pro- 
posed to turn the eagles against the enemy, and, since Vologeses 

. had withdrawn his forces, by their joint force Armenia would be 
easily reduced, Corbulo rejected the offer. He had no such or- 
ders from the emperor. It was the danger, in which the legions 
were involved, that drew him out of his province, and, since 
it was uncertain where the Parthians would make their next 
attempt, he was determined to return into Syria with his army ; 
and if his infantry, harassed out with fatiguing marches, could keep 
pace with the Parthian cavalry, who with their usual velocity 
could traverse the open plains, he should hold himself indebted to 
to his own good fortune for so signal an event. Pztus fixed his 
winter-quarters in Cappadocia. Vologeses sent dispatches to 
Corbule, requiring, that the strong-holds and fortresses on the 
banks of the Euphrates should be rased to the ground, and the 
river left, as heretofore, the common boundary of the two empires, 
Corbulo had no objection, provided. both parties withdrew their 
garrisons, and left Armenia a free and independent country. The 
Parthian monarch, after some hesitation, acceded to the terms, 
The castles erected by Corbulo’s. order, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, were all demolished, and the Armenians, were left te 
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VILI. Meanwhile trophies of Silane were erected at Rome, 
and triumphal arches on the mount of the capitol. This was or- 
dered by the senate while the war was still depending; nor was 
the work discontinued, when the event was known. The public 
eye was amused at the expence of truth. To add to the imposi- 
tion, and to appear free from all solicitude about foreign affairs, 
Nero ordered all the damaged grain, that lay an the public stores, 
to be thrown into the Tiber. By this act of ostentation an idea 
of great abundance was tobe impressed on the minds of, the peo- 
ple. Nor did he sufter the price of corn to be raised, thepgh near 
two hundred vessels, loaded with grain, were lost in the harbour, 
by the violence of a storm, and a lLundred more, working their 
way up the Tiber, were destroyed by the accident of‘fire!, At 
the sane time Nero committed the care of the public imposts to 
three men of consular rank, namely, Lucius Piso, Ducennius Ge- 
minus, and Pompeius Paullinus. In making this arrangement he 
animadverted with severity on the conduct of former emperors, 
whose extravagance made heavy anticipations of the revenue ; 
whereas he himself, by his frugality, paid annually into the trea- 
sury, for the exigencies of the state, six, millions of sesterces, 

XIX. A custom, highly unjust and prejitdigial to the rights of 
others, was, at this time, in general vogue. When the time drew 
near for the clection of magistrates, or the allotment of provinces, 
it was the practice of men, who had no issue (a), to become fa+ 
thers by adoption. Having served their turn in a contest witlr 
teal parents for the preetorship, and the administration of pro- 
vinces, they emancipated their pretended sons, and resumed their 
former state. Against this abuse warm remonstrances were made 
to'the senate. The complainants urged the rights of nature, the 

- care and expence of rearing children, while the compensation by 
law established (4) was wrested from them by fraud, by artifice, 
and the facility of feigned adoptions. It was surely a sufficient 
advantage to such as had no children, that they could live free 
from all charge and solicitude, without lcaving the road to favour, 
to preferment, and honours open to them in common with men 
who are of service to the community. Ral parents are taught by 
the laws to expect the reward due to usetul members of the com= 
munity; but the laws arc cluded, and the promised reward is 
snatched away, if such, as have raised no heirs to themselves, are 
allowed to become parents without paternal affection, and child« 
less again without resret. ‘The deception of a moment serves to 
counterhalance whole years of expectation, and the true father 
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it was provided, that in all cases, cither of election to the magis- 
tracy, or succession by testament, no regard should be paid to 
adoptions merely colourable, 

XX. Claudius Timarchus, a native of Grete, was cited to an- 
swer a prosecution commenced against him. Besides the allega- 
tions usually laid to the charge of such as rise in the provinces 
to overgrown wealth, and become the oppressors of their inferior 
neighbours, an expregsion, that fell from him, excited the indig- 
nation of the senate. : This man, -it seems, had made it his boast, 
that addyesses of public thanks to the proconsular governors of 
Crete depended entirely on his weight and influence, Petus Thra- 
sea.scized this opportunity to convert the incident to the public 
good. He-gave his opinion that the offender ought to be banished 
from the isle of Crete, and proceeded as follows: “ F:xperience 
has taught us, conscript fathers, that the wisest laws and the best 
examples of virtue owe their origin te the actual commission of 
crimes and misdemeanors. Men of integrity make it their study, 
on such occasions, to deduce good from evil. To the corrupt 
practices, of public orators we are indebted for the Cincian law 
(a), and for the Julian to the intrigues and open bribery of the 
caudidates for public honours. The Calpurnian regulations (6) 
were produced by the avarice ‘and rapacity of the magistrates, 
Guilt must precede the punishment, and reformation grows out 
of abuse. We have now before us the pride and insolence of petty 
tyrants in the provinces. To check the mischief, let us come to 
a resolution, consistent with good faith, and worthy of the Ro- 
man pame. Protection is due to cur allies; but let us remember, 
that, to adorn our names, we are not to depend on the voice of 
foreign nations. Our fellow-citizens are the best judges of ‘our 
conduct. 

XXI. “The old republic was not content with sending pre- 
tors and consuls to administer the provinces. Men who sustained 
no public character were often commissioned to visit the remotest 
colonies, in order to report the condition of each, and the temper 
with which the people submitted to the authority of government. 
By the judgment of individuals, whole nations were kept in awe, 
What is our practice now? We pay court to the colonies; we 
flatter the provinces, and, by the influence of some powerful 
leader, we receive public thanks for our administration. In like 
manner, accusations are framed at the will and pleasure of some 
overgrown provincial, Let the right of complaining still remain ; 
and, by exercising that right, let the provinces shew their im- 
portance; but let them not, by false encomiums, impose upon 
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our judgment. The praise that springs from cabal and face 
tion, is more pernicious than even malice or cruelty. Let both 
be suppressed. More mischief is done by the governor who wishes 
to oblige, than by him who shews himself not alraid of offending. 
It is the misfortune of certain virtues to.provoke il will, In that 
class may be reckoned inflexible severity, and the firmness that 
never.yiells to intrigue, or thé arts of designing men. Hence it 
happens, that every new govétnor opens @ promising scene, but 
the last act seldom corresponds with the outset. In the end we 
sec an humble candidate for the suffrages of the prdvince. Re- 
move the evil, and government, in every quarter, will be more 
upright, more just, more aniform. By. prosécitions, avari¢e and 
rapine have received a check. Abolish. the* custom of giving 
public thanks, and you suppress the pitifol ambition which, for 
vain applause, can stoop to mean compliahces.””’« + 

XXII. This speech was received with thé unanimous assent of 
the fathers. The proposition, notwithstanding, could’ not be 
formed into a decree, the consttls refusing to make their report. 
The prince interposed in the business, and, with his authority, a 
law was passed, forbidding any person whatever tp move ina 
provincial assembly (a) for a vote of thanks to the proconsul or 
pretor, or to send a deputation to Rome for that purpose. Dur- 
ing the same consulship, the gymnasium, or place of athletic ex- 
ercises, was struck with lightning, and burnt to the ground. The 
statue of Nero was found in the ruins, melted down té a shapelesg 
mass. The celebrated city of Pompeii (5) in Campania was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, and well nigh demolished. Lelia, the 
vestal virgin departed this life; and Cornelia, descended from the 
family of the Cossi, succeeded to the vacant office. 

XXL. During the consulship of Memmius Regulus and Ver- 
ginius Rufus, Poppaa was delivered of a daughter. The exulta- 
tion of Nero was beyond all mortal joy. He called the new-born 
infant Augusta, and gave the same title to her mother. The child 
was brought into the world at Antium, where Nero himself was 
born. ‘The senate, Defore the birth, had offered vows to the gods 
for the safe delivery of Poppza. They fulfilled their obligations, 
and voted additional honours. Days of supplication were ap- 
pointed : a temple was voted to the goddess of fecundity ; athletic 
sports were instituted on the model of the religious games pracy 
tised at Antium; golden statues of the two goddesses of fortune 
() were to be erected on the throne of Jupiter Capitolinus; and 
in the honour of the Claudian and Domitian families (b), Cire 
censian games were to be celebrated at Antium, in imitation of 
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the public spectacles exhibited at Boville to commemorate the 
Julian race, But these honours were of short duration: the infant 
died in less than four months, and the monuments of human ya- 
nity faded away. But new modes of flattery were soon displayed: 
the child was canonized for a goddess; a temple was decreed to 
her, with an altar, a bed of state, a priest, and religious ceremonies. 
Nero's grief, like his joy at the birth, was without bounds or mea- 
sure. At the time when the senate went in crowds to Antium, 
to congratulate the prince-on the delivery of Poppwa, a circam~ 
stance occurred worthy of notice. Peetus Thrasca was ordered 
by Nero not to appear upon the oecasion, The affront was deemed 
a prelude to the ruin of that eminent citizen, He received the 
mandate with his usual firmness, calm and undismayed. <A re~ 
port prevailed soon after, .that-Nero, in conversation with Seneca, 
made it his beast, that he was reconciled to Thrasca, and in re- 
turn the philosopher wished him joy. In consequence of this in- 
cident the glory of those excellent men rose to the highest pitch ; 
but their danger kept pace with their glory. 

XXIV. In the beginning-of the spring ambassadors from Volo- 
geses arriyed at Rome, with letters from the king, their master, 
in substance declaring, “ that he would not revive the question of 
right, so oftén urged and fully discussed, since the gods, the so+ 
vereign arbiters of nations, had delivered Armenia into the hands 
of the Parthians, not without disgrace to the Roman name. Ti- 
granes had been hemmed in by aclose blockade; Patus and his le 
gions were enveloped in the like distress, and, in the moment 
when destruction hung over them, the whole army was suffered 
todecamp. The Parthians displayed at once their superior valour 
and their moderation. But even in the present juncture Tiridates 
had no objection to a long journey to Rome, in order to be there 
invested with the sovereignty; but, being of the order of the Magi, 
the duties of the sacerdotal funetion (a) required his personal at+ 
tendance, - He was willing, however, to proceed to the Roman 
camp, and there receive the regal diadem under the eagles, and 
the image of the emperor, in the presence of the legions.” 

XXV. The style of this letter differed essentially from the ac- 
count transmitted by Paetus, who represented the affairs of the 
east ina flourishing situation. ‘T’o ascertain the truth, a centurion, 
who had travelled with the ambassadors, was interrogated con- 
ceming the state of Armenia. The Romans, he replied, have 
evacuated the country, Nero felt the msulting mockery of be+ 
ing asked to yield what the Barbarians had seized by force. He 
summoned a council of the leading men at Rome, to determine, 
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by their advice, which was most eligiblé, a difficult and laborious 
war, or an ignominious peace: All declared for war. The con- 
duct of it was committed to Corbulo, who, by the experience of 
so many years, knew both the temper of the Romanarmy, and the 
genius of the enemy. ‘The misconduct of Petus had brought dis- 
grace on the Roman name; and to hazard the same calamities from 
the incapacity of another officer, was not advisable. 

The Parthian deputies received their answer, but were dismissed 
with handsome presents, leaving therm room to infer from the 
mild behaviour of the emperor, that Tiridates, if he made the re~ 
quest in person, might succeed to the extent of his wishes. The 
civil administration of Syria was committed to Cestius, but the 
whole military authority was assigned to Corbulo. The fifteenth 
legion, then in Pannonia under the command of Marius Celsus, 
was ordered to join the army. Directions were also given to the 
kings and tetrarchs of the east, as also to the governors and’ im- 
perial procurators of the several provinces’in those parts, to submit 
in every thing to the commander in chief, Corbulo was now in- 
vested with powers little short of what the Roman people cdm- 
mitted to Pompey (a) in the war against the pirates. Pietus, 
in the mean time, returned to Rome, not without apprehensions 
of being called to a severe account. Nero appeased his fears, 
content with a few sallics of mirth and ridicule. His words 
were, “I make haste to pardon you, lest a state of suspense 
should injure a man of your sensibility. Since you are so apt to 
take fright, delay on my part might hurt your nerves, and bring 
on a fit of illness.” 

XXVI. Corbulo expected no advantage to the service from the 
fourth and twelfth legions, the bravest of their men being all cut 
off, and the survivors still remaining covered with consternation. 
He removed them into Syria; and, in exchange, reinforced him- 
self with the sixth legion, and the third; both in full vigour, in- 
ured to hardship, and no less distinguished by their success than 
by their valour. ‘Yo these he added the fifth legion, which hap- 
pened to be quartered in Pontus, and, by consequence, had not 
suffered in the late defeats. The fifteenth legion had lately joined 
the army, as also a body of select troops from Hlyricum and 
Egypt, with the cavalry, the cohorts, and auxiliaries sent by the 
confederate kings. The whole force assembled at Melitene a ), 
where Corbulo proposed to cross the Euphrates. His first care 
was to purify his army Ly a solemn lustration ()). Those rites 
performed, he called his men to a meeting, and in a spirited ha- 
sangue painted forth the auspicious government of the reigning 
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prince; he mentioned his own exploits, and imputed to the im- 
decility of Paetus all the disasters that happened. The whole of 
his discourse was delivered in style of authority, the true elo- 
quence of a soldier. 

XXVII. He began his march without delay, and chose the road 
formerly traversed by Lucullus (a), having first given orders to 
his men to open the passes, and remove the obstructions, with 
which time and ‘long disuse had choaked up part of the way. He 
heard that ambassadors from Tiridates and Vologeses were advanc- 
ing with overtures of peace, and having no inclination to treat them 
with disdain, he sent forward some chosen centurions, with in- 
structions neither harsh nor arrogant, in substance stating, “ that 
the misunderstanding between the two nations might still be com- 
promised, without proceeding to the decision of the sword, Both 
armies had fought with altcrnate vicissitudes of fortune, in some 
instances favourable to tle Romans, in others to the Parthians; 
and from those events both sides might derive a lesson against 
the pride and insolence of victory. It was the interest of Tiri- 
dates to receive, at the hands of the Roman emperor, a kingdom 
in a flourishing state, before hostile armies laid a scene of desola- 
tion; and Voiogeses would consult his own advantage, as well as 
that of his people, by preferring the friendship of Rome to wild 
ambition and the havoc of a destructive war. The internal dis- 
sensions that distract the kingdom of Parthia are too well known. 
It is also known that Vologeses has for his subjects fierce and 
barbarous nations, whom no law can check, no government cat 
controul. Nero, on the contrary, secs a settled calm throughout 
the Roman world, and, except the rupture with Parthia, has no 
other war upon his hands.” Such was Corbulo’s answer, To give 
it weight, he added the terrors of the sword, The grandees of 
Armenia, who had been the first to revolt, were driven out of their 
possessions, and their castles were Jevelled to the ground. Be~ 
tween the weak who made no resistance, and the brave and re- 
solute, no distinction was made. All were involved in one com- 
“mon danger; no place was safe; hills and mountains no less than 
the open plain were filled with consternation. 

XXVIII. The name of Corbuio was not, as is usual among ad- 
yerse nations, hated by the enemy. He was onthe contrary, held 
in high esteem, and, by consequence, his advice had great weight 
with the Barbarians. Vologeses did not wish for a general war, 
He desired a truce in favour of some particular provinces, Tiri- 
dates proposed an interview with the Roman general, An early 
day was appointed. The place fer the congress was chosen by 
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the prince on the very spot where Petus and his legions were in« 
vested. The scene of their late victory flattered the pride of the 
Barbarians. Corbulo did not decline the meeting. The face of 
things he knew was changed, and the reverse of fortune was glo- 
rious to himself. The disgrace of Pwetus gave him no anxiety. 
Having resolved to pay the last funeral rites to the slaughtered 
soldiers, whose bodies Jay weltering on the field, he chose, for 
that purpose, the son of the vanquished general, then a military 
tribune, and ordered him to march at the head of the companies 
Appointed to perform that melancholy duty. On the day fixed 
for the convention (a), Tiberius Alexander, a Roman knight, 
who had been sent by Nero to superintend the operations of the 
campaign, and with him Vivianus Annius, son-in-law to Corbulo, 
but not yet of senatorian age (8), though, in the absence of his 
superior officer, he was appointed to command the fifth legion, 
arrived in the camp of Tiridates, in‘the character of hostages, 
chosen, not only to remove from the mind of the prince all sus- 
picion, but at the same time to do him honour, The Parthian 
and the Roman general proceeded to the interview, each attended 
by twenty horsemen. As soon as they drew near, Tiridates leap- 
ed from his horse. Corbulo returned the compliment, They ad~ 
vanced on foot, and took each other by the hand. 

XXIX. The Roman general addressed the prince. He praised 
the judgment of a young man, who had the moderation to prefer 
pacific measures to the calamities of war. Tiridates expatiated 
on the splendour of his illustrious line, and then taking a milder 
tone, agreed to set out on a journey to Rome. Ina juncture when 
the affairs of Parthia were in a flourishing state, a prince descend- 
ed from the Arsacides, humbling himself before the emperor, 
would present to the Roman people a new scene of glory. It was 
then settled as a preliminary article, that Tiridates should lay 
down the regal diadem at the foot of Nero’s statue, and never: 
again resume it, till delivered to him by the hands of the empe~ 
tor. The parties embraced each other, and the convention ended, 

In a few days afterwards the two armies were drawn out with 
great military pomp. On one side stood the Parthian cavalry, 
ranged in battalions, with all the pride of eastern magnificence, 
The Roman legions appeared on the opposite ground, the eagles 
glittering to the eye, the banners displayed, and the images of 
the gods, in regular order, forming a kind of temple. In the cen- 
tre stood a tribunal, and upon it a curule chair supporting the 
statue of Nero. Tiridates approached. Having immolated the 
victims with the usual rites, he took the diadem from his brow, 
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and laid it at the foot of the statue. The spectators gazed with 
earnest ardour, and, every bosom heaved with mixed emotions. 
The place where the legions were besieged and forced to capitu- 
late was before the eye, and the same spot exhibited a reverse of 
fortune. They saw Tiridates on the point of setting out for Rome, 
a spectacle to the nations through which he was to pass, and to 
exhibit, in the presence of Nero, the humble condition of a sup- 
pliant prince; how little better than a captive! 

XXX. Tothe glory resulting from these events Corbulo added 
the graceful qualities of affability and condescension. He invited 
‘Tiridates to a banquet. The prince was struck with the novelty 
of Roman manners, T-very object awakened his curiosity. He 
desired to know the reason of all that he observed. When the 
watch (a was stationed, why was it announced by the centurion ? 
Why did the company, when the banquet closed, rise from table 
at the sound of a trumpet? And why was the fire on the augural 
altar lighted with a torch? The Roman general answered all en- 
quiries, not without partiality for his country. He aggrandized 
every thing, and gave the Parthian the noblest idea of the man- 
ners and institutions of the ancient Romans. On the following 
day Tiridates desired reasonable time to prepare for so long a 
journey, and, before’he undertook it, desired that he might be at 
liberty to visit his mother.and his brothers, His request was 
granted. The prince delivered up his daughter, as a hostage, 
and dispatched letters to Nero in terms of submission. 

XXXJ. He met his two brothers, Pacorus in Media, and Vo- 
logeses at Ecbatana (a). The Parthian king was not inattentive 
to the interest of Tiridates. He had already sent dispatches to 
Corbulo, requesting that his brother should not be disgraced by 
any circumstance that looked like a badge of slavery; that be 
should not be obliged to surrender his sword ; that the honour of 
embracing the governors (6) of the several provinces should not 
be denied to him; that he should not undergo the humiliating af- 
front of waiting at their gates, or in their antechambers; and that 
at Rome he should be treated with all the marks of distinction 
usually paid to the consuls, The truth is, the Parthian king, 
trained up in all the pride of despotism, knew but little of the 
Romans. He was not informed, that it is the character and po- 
licy of that people to maintain, with zeal, the substantial interests 
of the empire, without any regard to petty formalities, the mere 
shadow of dominion. 

XXXII. In the course of the year Nero granted the rights and 
nvivilewer of Latium to the maritime nations fa) at ihe foot of 
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the Alps. He likewise assigned to the Roman knights distinct 
seats in the circus, advancing them before the space allotted to 
the populace. Till this regulation took place, the knights were 
mixed indiscriminately with the multitude, the Roscian law (b) 
extending to no more than fourteen rows of the+heatre, A spec- 
tacle of gladiators was exhibited this year, in nothing inferior to 
the magnificence displayed on former occasions; but a number of 
senators and women of illustrious rank, descended into the arena 
(c), and by exhibiting their persons in the lists, brought disgrace 
on themeelves and their families. 

XXXILL In the consulship of Caius Lacanius and Marcus Li- 
cinius, Nero's passion for theatrical fame broke out with a degree 
of vehemence not to be resisted. He had hitherto performed in. 
private only, during the sports of the Roman youth, called the 
JUVENALIA; but, upon those occasions, he was confined to his 
own palace or his gardens; a sphere too limitted for such bright 
ambition, and so fine a voice. He glowed with impatience to pre- 
sent himself before the public eye, but had not yet the courage to 
make his first appearance at Rome. Naples was dcemed a Greek 
city, and, for that reason, a proper place to begin his career of 
glory, With the laurels which he was there to acquire, he might 
pass over into Greece, and after gaining, by victory in song, the 
glorious crown which antiquity considered as a sacred prize, 
he might return to Rome, with his honours blooming round 
him, and by his celebrity inflame the curiosity of the populace, 
With this idea he pursued his plan. The theatre at Naples was 
crowded with spectators. Not only the inhabitants of the city, 
but a prodigious multitude from all the municipal towns and co- 
lonies in the neighbourhood, flocked together, attracted by the 
novelty of a spectacle so very extraordinary. All who followed 
the prince, to pay their court, or as persons belonging to his train, 
attended on the occasion. The menial servants, and even the 
common soldiers, were admitted to enjoy the pleasures of the day, 

XXXIV. The theatre, of course, was crowded. An accident 
happened, which men in general considered as an evil omen: with 
the emperor it passed for a certain sign of the favour and protec- 
tion of the gods. As soon as the audience dispersed, the theatre 
tumbled to pieces. No other mischief followed. Nero seized 
the opportunity to compose hymns of gratitude. He sung them 
himself, celebrating with melodious airs his happy escape from the 
ruin. Being now determined to cross the Adriatic, he stopped 
at Beneventum. At that place Vatinius entertained him with a 
shew of gladiators, Of all the detestable characters that disgraced 
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the court of Nero, this man was the most pernicious, He was 
bred up in a shoemaker’s stall. Deformed in his person, he pos- 
sessed a vein of ribaldry and vulgar humour, which qualified him 
to succeed as buffoon. In the character of a jester he recom- 
mended himself to notice, but soon forsook his scurrility for the 
trade of an informer; and having by the ruin of the worthiest ci- 
tizens arrived at an eminence in guilt, he rose to wealth and power, 
the most dangerous miscreant of that evil period! 

XXXV. Nero was a constant spectator of the sports exhibited 
at Beneventum; but even amidst this diversion his heart knew no 
pause from cruelty. He compelled Torquatus Silanus to put an 
end to his life, for no other reason, than because he united to the 
splendour of the Junian family the honour of being great-grandson 
to Augustus (a). The prosecutors, suborned for the business, 
alleged against him, that having prodigally wasted his fortune in 
gifts and largesses, he had no resource left but war and civil com- 
motion. With that design he retained about his person men of 
rank and distinction, employed in various offices: he had his se- 
cretaries, his treasurers, his paymasters, all in the style of imperial 
dignity, even then anticipating what his ambition aimed at. This 
charge being made in form, such of’his freedmen as were known 
to be in the confidence of their master were seized, and loaded 
with fetters. Silanus saw that his doom was impending, and to 
prevent the sentence of condemnation, opened the veins of both 
his arms. Nero, according to’ his custom, expressed himeelf in 
terms of lenity. ‘The guilt of Silanus,” he said, “ was manifest ; 
and though, by an act of despair, he shewed that his crimes ad- 
mitted no defence, his life would have been spared, had he thought 
proper to trust to the clemency of his judge.” 

XXXVI. In a short time after, Nero, for reasons not suffici- 
ently explained, resolved to defer his expedition into Greece, 
He returned to Rome, cherishing in imagination a new design to 
visit the eastern nations, and Egypt in particular, This project 
had for some time beer settled in bis mind. He announced it by a 
proclamation, in which he assured the people, that his absence 
would be of short duration, and, in the interval, the peace and 
good order of the commonwealth would be in no kind of danger. 
For the success of his voyage he went to offer up prayers in the 
capitol. He proceeded thence to the temple of Vesta. Being 
there seized with a sudden tremor in every joint, arising either 
from a superstitious fear of the goddess, or from a troubled con- 
science, which never ceased to goad and persecute him, he re- 
nounced his enterprise altogether, artfully pretending that the 
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love of his country, which he felt warm at his heart, was dearer 
to him than all other considerations. “I have seen,” he said, 
** the dejected looks of the people; I have heard the murmurs of 
complaint: the idea of so long a voyage afflicts the citizens ; and, 
indeed, how should it be otherwise, when the shortest excursion 
Tcould make was always sure to depress their spirits? The sight 
of their prince has, at all times, been their comfort and their best 
support. In private families the pledges of natural affection can 
soften the resolutions of a father, and mould him to their purpose ; 
the people of Rome have the same ascendant over the mind of their 
sovereign, I feel their influence; I yield to their wishes," With 
these and such like expressions he amused the multitude. Their 
love of public spectacles made them eager for his presence, and, 
above all, they dreaded, if he left the capital, a dearth of provi- 
sions, ‘The senate and the leading men looked on with indiffer« 
ence, unable to decide which was most to be dreaded, his pre- 
sence in the city, or his tyranny at a distance. They agreed at 
length (as in alarming cases fear is always in haste to conclude), 
that what happened was the worst evil that could befal them, ; 

XXXVII. Nero wished it to be believed that Rome was the 
place in which he most delighted. To diffuse this opinion, he 
established convival meetings in all the squares and public places 
(a). The whole city seemed to be his house. Of the various 
feasts given upon this occasion, that which was prepared for the 
prince by Tigellinus, exceeded in profusion and luxury every 
thing of the kind. I shall here givea description of this celebrated 
entertainment, that the reader, from one example, may form his 
idea of the prodigality of the times, and that history may not be 
encumbered with a repetition of the same enormities, Tigellinus 
gave his banquet on the lake of Agrippa (6), on a platform of 
prodigious size (c J, built for the reception of the guests. 

To move this magnificent edifice to and fro on the water, he 
prepared a number of boats superbly decorated with gold and 
ivory, The rowers were a band of pathics. Each had his sta- 
tion, according to his age, or his skill in the science of debauchery, 
The country round was ransacked for game and animals of the 
chase. Fish was brought from every sea, and even from the ocean, 
On the borders of the lake brothels were erected, and filled with 
women of illustrious rank. On the opposite bank was seen a band 
of harlots, who made no secret of their vices, or their persons, 
In wanton dance and lascivious attitudes they displayed their 
naked charms, When night came on, a sudden illumination from 
the adjacent groves and buildings blazed over the lake. A con- 
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cert of music, vocal and instrumental, enlivened the scene. Nero 
rioted in all kinds of lascivious pleasure. Between lawful and 
unlawful gratifications he made no distinction. Corruption seemed 
to be at a stand, if, at the end of a few days, he had not devised 

‘a new abomination to fill the measure of his crimes. He perso- 
nated a woman, and in that character was given in marriage to one 
of his infamous herd, a pathic named Pythagoras (d). Theem- 
peror of Rome, with the affected airs of female delicacy, put on 
the nuptial veil. The augurs assisted at the ceremony ; the por- 
tion of the bride was openly paid (e); the genial bed was dis- 
played to view; nuptial torches were lighted up; the whole was 
public, not even excepting the endearments which, in a natural 
marriage, decency reserves for the shades of night. 

XXXVIIL A dreadful calamity followed in a short time after, 
by some ascribed to chance, and by others (a) to the execrable 
wickedness of Nero, The authority of historians is on both sides, 
and which preponderates it is not easy to determine. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that ofvall the disasters that ever befel the city of 
of Rome from the rage of fire, this was the worst, the most vio- 
lent, and destructive. The flame broke out in that part of the circus 
which adjoins on one side, to mount Palatine, and, on the other, to 
mount Celius, It caught a number of shops stored with combus- 
tible goods, and, gathering force from the winds, spread with 
rapidity from one end of the circus to the other. Neither the 
thick walls of houses, nor the inclosure of temples, nor any 
other building, could check the rapid progress of the flames, A 
dreadful conflagration followed. The level parts of the city were 
destroyed. The fire communicated to the higher buildings, and, 
again Jaying hold of inferior places, spread with a degree of velo« 
city that nothing could resist. The form of the streets, long and 
narrow, with frequent windings, and no regular opening, accord- 
ing to the plan of ancient Rome (4), contributed to increase the 
mischief. The shrieks and lamentations of women, the infirmities 
of age, and the weakness of the young and tender, added misery 
to the dreadful scene. Some endeavoured to provide for them- 
selves, others to save their friends, in one part dragging along 
the lame and impotent, in another waiting to receive the tardy, 
or expecting relief themselves ; they hurried, they lingered, they 
obstructed one another; they looked behind, and the fire broke 
out in front; they escaped from the flames, and in their place of 
refuge found no safety ; the fire raged in every quarter; all were 
involved in one general conflagration. . 

The unhappy wretches fled to places remote, and thought them- 
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selves secure, but soon perceived the flames raging round them. 
Which way toturn, what to avoid or what to seek, no one could 
tell. They crowded the streets ; they fell prostrate on the ground; 
they lay stretched in the fields, in consternation and dismay re- 
signed to their fate. Numbers lost their whole substance, even 
the tools and implements by which they gained their livelihood, 
and, in that distress, did not wish to survive. Others, wild with 
affliction for their friends and relations whom they could not save, 
embraced a voluntary death, and perished inthe flames, During 
the whole of this dismal scene, no man dared to attempt any thing 
that might check the violence of the dreadful calamity. A crew 
of incendiaries stood near at hand denouncing vengeance on alk 
who offered to interfere. Some were so abandoned as to heap fuel 
on the flames. They threw in firebrands and flaming torches, 
proctaiming aloud, that they had authority for what they did. 
Whether, in fact, they had received such horrible orders, or, 
under that device, meant to plunder with greater licentiousness, 
cannot now be known. 

XXXIX. During the whole of this terrible conflagration, Nero 
remained at Antium, without a thought of returning to the city, 
till the fire approached the building by which he had communi 
cated the gardens of Mecenas (a) with the imperial palace. Alk 
help, however, was too late. The palace, the contiguous edifices, 
and every house adjoining, were laid inruins, To relieve the un- 
happy people, wandering in distress without a place of shelter, 
he opened the Field of Mars, as also the magnificent “buildings 
raised by Agrippa (4), and even his own imperial gardens (c ). 
He ordered a number of sheds to be thrown up with all possible 
dispatch, for the use of the populace. Household utensils and all 
kinds of necessary implements were brought from Ostia, and other 
cities in the neighbourhood. The price of grain was reduced to 
three sesterces. For acts like these, munificent and well-timed, 
Nero might hope for a return of popular favour; but his expectas 
tions were in vain; uo man was touched with gratitude. A re+ 
port prevailed (d) that, while the city was in a blaze. Nero 
went to his own theatre, and there, mounting the stage, sung the 
destruction of Troy, as 2 happy allusion to the present misfortune, 

XL. On the sixth day the fire was subdued at the foot of mount 
Esquiline. This was effected, by demolishing a number of build- 
ings, and thereby leaving a wide space, where for want of mate- 
rials the flame expired. The minds of men had scarce begun to 
recover from their consternation, when the fire broke out a second 
time with no less fury than before, T'his happened. however. 
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in a more open quarter, where fewer lives were lost ; but the tem- 
ples of the gods, the porticoes and buildings raised for the deco- 
ration of the city, were levelled to the ground. The popular 
odium was now more inflamed than ever, as this second alarm be- 
gan in the house of Tigellinus, formerly the mansion of A’milius, 
A suspicion prevailed, that to build a new city, and give it his own 
name, was the ambition of Nero. Of the fourteen quarters, into 
which Rome was divided, four only were left entire, three were 
reduced to ashes, and the remaining seven presented nothing bet- 
ter than a heap of shattered houses, half in ruins. 

XLL The number of houses, temples and insulated mansions, 
destroyed by the fire cannot be ascertained, But the most venera- 
ble monuments of antiquity, which the worship of ages had ren- 
dered sacred, were laid in ruins; amongst these were the temple 
dedicated to the moon by Servius Tullius; the fane and the great 
altar consecrated by Evander, the Arcadian, to Hercules, his visi- 
tor and his guest (a);'the chapel of Jurirer Stator (b), 
built by Romulus ; the palace of Numa, and the temple of Vesta 
(c), with the tutelar gous of Rome. With these were consumed 
the trophies of so many victories, the inimitable works of the Gree 
cian artists, with the precious monuments of literature and ane 
cient genius, all at present remembered by men advanced in years, 
but irrecoverably lost. Not even the splendour, with which the 
new city rose out of the ruins of the old, could compensate for 
that lamented disaster. It did not escape observation, that the 
fire broke out on the fourteenth before the, calends of July (a), 
aday remarkable for the conflagration kindled by the Senones, 
when those Barbarians took the city of Rome by storm, and burnt 
it to the ground. Men of reflection, who refined on every thing 
with minute curiosity, calculated the number of years, months, 
and days, from the foundation of Rome to the firing of it by the 
Gauls ; and from that calamity to the present they found the ine 
terval of time precisely the same. ih 

XLII. Nero did not blush to convert to hig own use the pubs 
lic ruins of his country, He built a magnificent palace (a), in 
which the objects that excited admiration were neither gold nor 
precious stones. Those decorations, long since introduced by lux 
ury, were grown stale, and hackneyed to the eye. A different 
species of magnificence was now consulted; expansive lakes and 
fields of vastextent were intermixed with pleasing variety; woods 
and forests stretched to an immeasurable length, presenting gloom 
and solitude amidst scenes of open space, where the eye wan~ 
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plan was carried on under the direction of two surveyors, whose 
names were Severus and Celer. Bold and original in their pro- 
jects, these men undertook to conquer nature, and to perform 
wonders even beyond the imagination and the riches of the prince. 
They promised to form a navigable canal from the lake Avernus 
(5) to the mouth of the Tiber. The experiment, like the genius 
of the men, was bold and grand; but it was to be carried over a 
long tract of barren land, and, in some places, through opposing 
mountains. The country round was parched and dry, without one 
humid spot, except the Pomptinian marsh (c), from which wa- 
ter could be expected. A scheme so yast could not be accom- 
plished without immoderate labour, and, if practicable, the end was 
in no proportion to the expence and labour. But the prodigious 
and almost impossible had charms for the enterprising spirit of 
Nero. He began to hew a passage through the hills that sur- 
round the lake Avernus, and some traces of his deluded hopes 
are visible at this day. 

XLIV. The ground, which, after marking out his own domain, 
Nero left to the pubtic, was not laid out for the new city in a 
hurry and without judgment, as was the case after the irruption 
of the Gauls. A regular plan was formed; the streets were made 
wide and long ; the elevation (a) of the houses was defined, with 
an open area before the doors, and porticoes (b) to secure and 
adorn the front, The expence of the porticoes Nero undertook 
to defray out of his own revenue. He promised, besides, as soon 
as the work was finished, to clear the ground, and leave a clear 
space to every house; without any charge to the occupier. In or- 
der to excite a spirit of industry and emulation, he held forth 
rewards proportioned to the rank of each individual, provided 
the buildings were finished in a limited time. The rubbish, by 
his order, was removed to the marshes of Ostia, and the ships 
that brought corn up the river were to return loaded with the re- 
fuse of the workmen. Add to all this, the several houses, built 
én a new principle, were to be raised toa certain elevation, with- 
out beams or wood-work, on arches of stone from the quarries 
of Alba or Gabii fc}; those materials being impervious, and of 
a nature to resist the force of fire. The springs of water, which 
had been before that time intercepted by individuals for their 
separate use, were no longer suffered-to be diverted from their 
channel, but left, to the care of commissioners, that’ the public 
might he properly supplied, and, in case of fire, have a reservoir 
at‘hand to stop the progress of the mischief. 
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It was also settled, that the houses should no longer be conti- 
guous, with slight party-walls to divide them (d); but every 
house was to stand detached, surrounded and insulated by its own 
inclosure. These regulations, it must be admitted, were of pub- 
lic utility, and added much to the embellishment of the new city. 
But still the old plan of Rome was not without its advocates. It 
was thought more conducive to the health (e) of the inhabitants. 
The narrowness of the streets and the elevation of the buildings 
served to exclude the rays of the sun; whereas the more open 
space, having neither shade nor shelter, left men exposed to the 
intense heat of the day. 

XLIV. These several regulations were, no doubt, the best that 
human wisdom could suggest. The next care was to propitiate 
the gods. The Sibylline books were consulted, and the conse+ 
quence was that supplications were decreed to Vulcan, to Ceres, 
and Proserpine. A band 6f matrons offered their paryers and sa- 
crifices to Juno, first in the capitol, and next on the nearest mare 
gin of the sea, where they supplied themselves with water, to 
sprinkle the temple and the statue of the goddess. A select num- 
ber of women, who had husbands actually, living, laid the deities 
on their sacred beds (a), and kept midnight vigils with the usual 
solemnity. But neither these religious ceremonies, nor the liberal 
donations of the prince, could effaée from the minds of men the 
prevailing opinion, that Rome was set on fire by his own orders, 
The infamy of that horrible transaction still adhered to him. In 
order, if possible to remdve the imputation, he determined to 
transfer the guilt to others. For this purpose he punished, with 
exquisite torture, a race of men detested for their evil practices 
(b), by vulgar appellation commonly called Christians. 

The name was derived from Christ, who, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, suffered under Pontius Pilate, the procurator of Judea. By 
that event the sect, of which he was the founder, received a blow, 
which for a time, checked the growth of a dangerous superstition, 
(c); but it revived soon after, and spread with recruited vigour, 
not only in Judea, the soil that gave it birth, but even in the city 
of Rome, the common sink into which every thing infamous and 
abominable flows like a torrent from all quarters of the world, 
Nero proceeded with his usual artifice. He found a set of profli- 
gate and abandoned wretches, who were induced to confess them- 
selves guilty, and, on the evidence of sueh men, a number of 
€hrigtians were convicted, not indeed, upon clear evidence of their 
having set the city on fire, but rather on account of their sullen 
hatred of the whole human race fd). They were put to death 
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with exquisite cruelty, and to their sufferings Nero added moc- 
kery and dersion, Some were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and left to be devoured by dogs; others were nailed to 
the cross; numbers were burnt alive; and many, covered over 
with inflammable matter, were lighted up, when the day declined, 
to serve as torches during the night fe }. 

For the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, the emperor 
lent his own gardens. [le added the sports of the circus, and as- 
sisted in person, sometimes driving a curricle, and vccasionally 
mixing with the rabble in his coachman’s dress, At length the 
cruelty of these proceedings filled every breast with compassion, 
Humanity relented in favour of the Christians, The manners of 
that people were, no doubt, of a pernicious tendency, and their 
crimes called for the hand of justice: butit was evident, that they 
fell a sacrifice, not for the public good, but to glut the rage and, 
cruelty of one man only. 

XLV. Meanwhile, to supply the unbounded prodigality of the 
prince, all Italy was ravaged ; the provinces were plundered ; and 
the allies of Rome, with the several places that enjoyed the title 
of free cities, were put under contribution. The very gods were 
taxed. ‘T'heir temples in the city were rifled of their treasures, 
and heaps of massy gold, which, through a series of ages, the 
virtue of the Roman people, either returning thanks for victories, 
or performing their vows made in the hour of distress, had dedicat- 
ed to religious uses, were now produced to answer the demands of 
riotand extravagance. In Greece and Asia rapacity was not cons 
tent with seizing the votive offerings that adorned the temples, but 
even the very statues of the gods were deemed lawful prey. To 
carry this impious robbery into execution, Acratus and Secundus 
Carinas were sent with a special commission: the former, one of 
Nero’s freedmen, of a genius ready for any black design: the late 
ter, a man of literature, with the Greek philosophy fluent in his 
mouth, and not one virtue at his heart. It was a report current 
at the time, that Seneca, wishing to throw from himself all re~ 
sponsibility for these impious acts, desired leave to retire to some 
part of Italy. Not being able to succeed in his request, he feigned 
a nervous disorder, and never stirred out of his room. If credit 
be due to some writers, a dose of poison was prepared for him by 
Cleonicus, one of hisfreedmen, by the instigation of Nero. The 
philosopher however, warned by the same servant, whose courage 
failed him, or, perhaps, shielded from danger by his own wary 
disposition, escaped the snare. He lived at that very time on the 
most simple diet: wild annles that crew in the woods. were hic 
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food ; and water from the clear purling stream served to quench 
his thirst. 

XLVL About the same time a body of gladiators, detained in 
custody at Praneste (a), made an attempt to recover their liberty. 
The military guard was called out, and the tumult died away. 
The incident, notwithstanding, revived the memory of Spartacus 
(b). The calamities that followed the daring enterprise of that 
adventurer, became the general topic, and filled the minds of all 
with dreadful apprehension. Such is the genius of the popu- 
lace, ever prone to sudden innovations, yet terrified at the ap- 
proach of danger. Ina few days after, advice was received, that 
the fleet had suffered by a violent storm. This was not an event 
of war, for there never wasa period of such profound tranquillity ; 
but Nero had ordered the ships, on a stated day, to assemble on 
the coast of Campania. The dangers of the sea never entered 
into his consideration. His orders were peremptory. The pi« 
lots, to mark their zeal, set sail in tempestuous weather from the 
port of Formia fc). While they were endeavouring to double 
the cape of Misenum, a squall of wind from the south threw them 
on the coast of Cuma, where a number of the larger galleys, and 
almost all the smaller vessels, were dashed to pieces. 

XLVI. Towards the close of the year omens and prodigies 
filled the minds of the people with apprehensions of impending 
mischief. Such dreadful peals of thunder were never known, A 
comet appeared, and that phenorhenon was a certain prelude to 
some bloody act to be committed by Nero. Monstrous births, 
such as men and beasts with double heads, were seen in the streets 
and public ways; and in the midst of sacrifices which required 
victims big with young, the like conceptions fell from the entrails 
of animals slain at the altar. In the territory of Placentia (a) a 
calf was dropped with its head growing at the extreme part of 
the leg. The construction of the soothsayers was, that another 
head was preparing for the government of the world, but would 
prove weak, insufficient, and be soon detected, like the mon- 
strous productions, which did not rest concealed in the womb, but 
came before their time, and lay exposed to public view -near the 
high road. 

XLVII. Silius Nerva and Atticus Vestinus entered on their 
consulship. In that juncture a deep conspiracy was formed, and - 
carried on with such a spirit of enterprise, that im the moment of 
its birth it was almost ripe for execution. Senators, Roman 
knights, military men, and even women, gave in their names with 
emulation, all incited by their zeal for Caius Piso, and their de- 
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testation of Nero. Piso was descended from the house of Cal- 
purnius, by his paternal line related to the first families in Rome. 
His virtues, or bis amiable qualities that resembled virtues, made 
him the idol of the people. An orator of high distinction, he em- 
ployed his eloquence in the defence of his fellow-citizens ; pos- 
sessed of great wealth, he was generous to his friends; by nature 
courteous, he was affable and polite to all. To these accom- 
plishments he united a graceful figure and an engaging counte- 
nance. In his moral conduct neither strict nor regular, he led a 
life of voluptuous ease, fond of pomp and splendour, and, at times 
free and luxurious in bis pleasures. His irregularities served to 
grace his character. Ata time when vice had charms for all orders 
of men, it was not expected that the sovereign should lead a life 
of austerity and self-denial. 

XLIX. The conspiracy did not originate from the ambition 
of Piso. Among so many bold and generous spirits, it is not 
easy to name the person who first set the whole in motion, Su- 
brius Flavius, a tribune of the pratorian guards, and Sulpicius 
Asper, were the active leaders. The firmness with which they 
afterwards met their fate, sufficiently marks their characters. Am 
nus Lucan, the celebrated poet, and Plautius Lateranus, consul 
elect, entered into the plot with ardour and inflamed resentment, 
Lucan had personal provocations: Nero was an enemy to his ris« 
ing fame; not being able to vie with that eminent genius, he or~ 
‘dered him not to make his verses public, determined to silence 
what he vainly strove to emulate. Lateranus brought with him 
no private animosity: he acted oa nobler principles: the love of 
his country inspired him, and he knew noother motive. Flavius 
Scevinus and Afranius Quinctianus, beth of ‘senatorian rank, 
stood forth to guide the enterprise with a degrce of spirit little 
expected from the tenour of their lives. Scevinus, addicted te 
his pleasures, passed his days in luxury, sloth, and langour, 
Quinctianus was decried for the effeminacy of his manners. Nero 
bad lampooned him ina copy ef defamatory verses, and to revenge 
the injury Quinctianus became a patriot. 

L. The conspirators had frequent mgetings. They inveighed 
against the vices of Nero; they painted forth, in glaring colours, 
all his atrocious deeds by which the empire was brought to the 
brink of ruin; they urged the necessity of choosing a successor 
equal to the task of restoring a distressed and tottering state, and, 
in the interval, enlisted in their confederacy several Roman 
knights, namely Tullius Senecio, Cervarius Proculus, Vulcatius 
Avaricus, Julius Tugurinus, Munatius Gratus, Antonius. Natalia, 
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and Martius Festus, Senecio, the first in the list, had lived in the 
closest intimacy with the prince, and, being still obliged to wear 
the mask, he found the interval big with anxiety, mistrust, and 
danger. Antonius Natalis was the bosom-friend and confidential 
agent of Piso: the rest had their separate views, and in a revo- 
lution hoped to find their private advantage. There were, besides 
Subrius Flavius and Sulpicius Asper already mentioned, a number 
of military men ready to draw their swords in the cause. In this 
class were Granius Silvanus and Statius Proximus, both tribunes 
of the pretorian bands; Maximus Scaurus and Venetus Paullus, 
two centurions. But the main strength and pillar of the party 
was Fenius Rufus (a), commander in chief of the Praetorian 
guards; a man of principle, and for the integrity of his conduct 
esteemed and honoured by the people. But Tigellinus stood in 
higher favour with the prince, and by his cruel devices no less 
than by his taste for riot and debauchery, so ingratiated himself, 
that he was able to supplant the pratorian prefect, and by secret 
accusations to endanger his life. He represented him to Nero as 
the favoured lover of Agrippina (6), still cherishing a regard 
for her memory, and lying in wait for an opporunity to revenge 
her wrongs. 

Rutfus inclined to the discontented party, and, at length, de- 
clared himself willing to assist their enterprise, Encouraged by 
this accession of strength, the conspirators began to think of the 
decisive blow, and to deliberate about the time and place. We 
are told that Subrius Flavius resolved to take to himself the glory 
of the deed. T'wo different schemes occurred to him. One was, 
while the prince was singing on the stace, to dispatch him in sight 
of the whole theatre. His second project was, while Nero was 
rambling abroad in his midnight frolics, to set fire to the palace, 
and, in the tumult, to take him by surprise, unattended by his 
guards, The last seemed to be the safest measure. ‘The tyrant, 
unseen and unassisted, would fall 2 devoted victim, and die in 
solitude. On the other hand, the igea of a brave exploit, per- 
formed in the presence of applauding numbers, fired the generous 
ardour of that heroic mnd. But prudential considerations had 
too much weight. He wished to gain immortal fame, and he 
thought of his own personal safety; a tame reflection, always ad- 
verse to every great and noble enterprise. 

LI. While the conspirators lingered in’ suspense, prolonging 
the awful period of their hopes and fears, a woman, of the name 
of Epicharis, apprised of the plot (by what means is stilla mystery), 
ee enimt. and to blame their cold 
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delay. What made her conduct singular on this occasion was, 
that, before this time, not one great or honourable sentiment was 
ever known to have entered her heart. Secing the business lan- 
guish, she retired in disgust, and went into Campania, But a spirit 
like hers could not beat rest. She endeavoured to seduce the of- 
ficers of the fleet then lying at Misenum. She began her ap- 
proaches to Volusius Proculus, an officer who had under his com- 
mand a thousand marines. He was one of the assassins employed 
in the tragic catastrophe of Nero’s mother. His reward, he thought, 
was in no proportion to the magnitude of the crime. Being known 
to Fpicharis, or having then contracted a recent friendship, he 
began to disclose the secrets of his heart. He enumerated his ex« 
ploits in Nero’s service, and complained of the ingratitude with 
which he was ill requited ; avowing, at the same time, a fixed re- 
solution to revenge himself, whenever an opportunity offered. 
The woman, from this discourse, conceived hopes of gaining a 
prosefyte, and by his means a number of others. She saw that 
a revolt in the fleet would be of the greatest moment. Nero was 
fond of sailing parties on the coast of Misenum and Puteoli, and 
would, by consequence, put himself in the power of the mariners, 

Epicharis entered into close conference with Proculus ; she re= 
capitulated the various acts of cruelty committed by Nero. The 
fathers, she said, had no doubt remaining; they were of one mind; 
all agreed, that a tyrant, who overturned the laws and constitu- 
tion of his country, ought to fall a sacrifice to an injured people, 
She added, that Proculus would do well to co-operate with the 
friends of liberty.- If he kindled the same spirit in the minds of 
the soldiers, a sure reward would wait him. In the fervour of 
her zeal, she had the prudence to conceal the names of the con- 
spirators, That precaution served to screen her afterwards, when 
the marine officer turned informer, and betrayed the whole to 
Nero. She was cited to answer, and confronted with her accuser 3 
but the charge, resting entirely on the evidence of one man, with- 
out a circumstance to support it, was easily eluded, Epicharis, 
notwithstanding, was detained in custody. Nero's suspicions were 
not to be removed. The accusation was destitute of proof, but 
he was not the less inclined fo believe the worst. : 

LIL. The undaunted firmness of Epicharis did not quiet the ap- 
prehensions of the conspirators. Dreading a discovery, they deter- 
mined to execute their purpose without delay. The place they fix- 
ed upon was a villa belonging to Piso, in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
ie, where the emperor, attracted by the beauties of that delightful 
spot, was used to enjoy the pleasure of bathine. and his eanvivial 
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parties, divested of his guards, and unincumbered by the parade 
of state. Piso objected to the measure. “ What would the world 
say, if his table were imbrued with blood, and the gods of hospi- 
tality violated by the murder of a prince, however detested for his 
atrocious deeds? Rome was the proper theatre for such a catas~ 
trophe. The scene should be in his own palace, that haughty 
mansion built with the spoils of plundered citizens. The blow 
for liberty would be still more noble before an assembly of the 
people. The actions of men, who dared nobly for the public 
should be seen by the public eye.” 

Such were the objections advanced by Piso in the presence of 
the conspirators: in his heart he had other reasons, He dreaded 
Lucius Silanus (a), knowing his high descent, and’ the rare ac- 
complishments which he had acquired under the care of Caius 
Cassius (>), who had trained him from his youth, and formed his 
mind to every thing great and honourable. A man thus distin- 
guished might aspire to the imperial dignity. All who stood aloof 
from the conspiracy would be ready to second his ambition, and, 
most probably, would be joined by others, whom the fate of'e de- 
voted prince, cut off by treachery, might touch with compassion, 
Piso was supposed to have another secret motive: he knew the 
genius and the ardent spirit of Vestinus, the consul. A man of 
his character might think of restoring the old republic, or be for 
choosing another emperor, to shew mankind that the sovercign 
power was a gift to be disposed of according to his will and plea- 
sure. Vestinus, in fact, had no share in the conspiracy, though 
he was afterwards charged as an accomplice, and, under that 
pretence, doomed to death by the unappeasable malice and the 
cruelty of Nero, 

LUI. At length the conspirators fixed their day. They chose 
the time of the public games, which were soon to be performed in 
the cricus, according to established usage, in honour of Ceres, 
During that festival, the emperor, who rarely shewed himself to 
the people, but remained sequestered in his palace or his gardens, 
would not fail to attend his favourite diversions ; and, in that scene 
of gaiety, access to his person would not be difficult. Thea ssault 
was to be made in the following manner. Latcranus, a man of 
undaunted resolution, and an athletic form, was to approach the 
prince, with an humble air of supplication, as if to entreat relief 
for himself and family; and, in the act of falling at his feet, to 
overthrow him by some sudden exertion, and by his weight keep 
him stretched on the ground. In that condition the tribunes, the 
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. fered, and'as courage prompted, were to fall on, and sacrifice their 
victim to the just resentments of the people. 

Scevinus claimed the honour of being the first to strike. For 
this purpose he had taken a dagger from the temple of Health, in 
Etruria, or, as some writers will have it, from the temple of For- 
tune, in the city of Ferentum. This instrument he carried .con- 
stantly about him, as a sacred weapon, dedicated to the cause of 
liberty. It was further settled, that, during the tumult, Piso was 
to take his post in the temple of Ceres, and there remain till such 
time as Fenius and his confederates should call him forth, and con- 
duct him to the camp. To conciliate the favour of the people, 
Antonia, the daughter of the late emperor, was to appear in the 
cavalcade. This last circumstance, since it is related by Pliny, 
must rest upon his authority. If it came from a less respectable 
quarter, I should not think myself at liberty to suppress it; but 
it may be proper to ask, Is it probable that Antonia would hazard 
her reputation, and even her life, in a project so uncertain, and so 
big with danger? Is it probable that Piso, distinguished by his 
conjugal affection, could agree at once to abandon a wife whom 
he loved, and marry another to gratify his own wild ambition ? 
But it may be said, of all the passions that inflame the human 
mind, ambition is the most fierce and ardent, of power to extin- 
guish every other sentiment, 

LIV. In aconspiracy like the present, so widely diffused 
among persons of different ages, rank, sex, and condition, some of 
them poor, and others rich, it may well be matter of wonder, 
that nothing transpired, till the discovery burst out at once from 
the house of Scevinus, This active partisan, on the day preceding 
the intended execution of the plot, had a long conference with 
Antonius Natalis; after which be returned home, and having 
sealed his will, unsheathed his sacred dagger, already mentioned. 
Finding it blunted by long disuse, he gave it to Milichus, his 
freedman, to be well whetted, and sharpened at the point. In the 
mean time, be went to his meal, more sumptuously served than 
had been his custom. To his favourite slaves he granted their 
freedom, and among the rest distributed sums of money. He 
affected an air of gaiety; he talked of indifferent things, with 
counterfeited cheerfulness; but a cloud hung over him, and too 
plainly shewed, that some grand design was labouring in his 
breast. He desired the same Milichus to prepare bandages for 
the bracing of wounds, and applications to stop the effusion of 
blood. If this man was, before that time, apprised of the plot, he 
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is, that he was never trusted, and now from all the circumstances 
drew his own conclusion. : 

The reward of treachery no sooner presented itself to the servile 
mind of an enfranchised slave, than he saw wealth and power in- 
viting him to betray his master. ‘I'he temptation was bright and 
dazzling ; every principle gave way; the life of his patron was 
set at nought; and for the gift of freedom no sense of gratitude 
remained. He advised with his wife, and female advice was the 
worst he could take. The woman, with all the art and malice of 
her sex, alarmed his fears. Other slaves, she said, and other freed- 
men, had an eye on all that passed. The silence of one could be 
of no use. The whole would be brought to light; and he, who 
first made the discovery, would be entitled to the reward. 

LV. At the dawn of day Milichus made the best of his way to 
the gardens of Servilius. Being refused, admittance, he declared 
that he had business of the first importance, nothing less than the 
discovery of a dark and dangerous conspiracy. ‘The porter con- 
ducted him to Epaphroditus, one of Nero’s freedmen, who intro- 
duced him to the presence of his master. Milichus informed the 
emperor of his danger, and laid open the machinations of his ene- 
mies, with all that he knew and all that he conjectured. He pro- 
duced the dagger, destined to give the mortal stab, and desired 
to be confronted with the criminal. 

Scevinus was seized by the soldiers, and dragged in custody 
to answer the charge. ‘‘ The dagger,” he said, “ was a sacred 
relic, left to him by his ancestors. He had preserved it with ve- 
neration, and kept it safe in his chamber, till the perfidy of a slave 
surreptitiously conveyed it away. As to his will, he had often 
changed it, often signed and sealed a new one, without any dis- 
tinction of days. He had been always generous to his domestics; 
nor was it now for the first time that he had given freedom to 
some, and to others liberal donations. If in the last instance his 
bounty exceeded the former measure, the reason was, that being © 
reduced in his circumstances, and: pressed by his debts, he was 
afraid that his will would be declared void in favour of his cre- 
ditors. With regard to his table, it was well known that his style 
of living had ever been elegant, and even profuse, to a degree that 
drew upon him the censure of rigid moralists. .To the prepara- 
tions of bandages and styptics he was an utter stranger. None 
were made by his order, The whole was the invention ofa vile 
informer, who found himself destitute of proof, and to prop his 
infamous calumny, dared to fabricate a new charge, at once the 
‘author and the witness of a lie,’ ‘This defence was uttered by 
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Scevinus in a tone of firmness, and the intrepidity of his manner 
gave it strength and credit. He pronounced the informer a noto- 
rious profbigate, and, by consequence, an incompetent witness. 
This he urged with such an air of confidence, and with so much 
energy, that the information would have fallen to the ground, if 
the wife of Milichus had not observed, in the presence of her hus- 
band, that a long and secret interview had taken place between 
the prisoner and Natalis, both connected in the closest friendship 
avith Caius Piso. 

LVI. Natasis was cited to appear. Scevinus and he were exa- 
mined apart, touching their late meeting. What was their busi- 
ness? and what was the conversation that passed between them ? 
Their answers did not agree. Fresh suspicions arose, and both 
were loaded with irons. At the sight of the rack their resolution 
failed. Natalis was the first to confess the guilt. He knew all 
the particulars of the conspiracy, and was, by consequence, able 
to support his information, He named Caius Piso, and proceeded 
next to Seneca, He had, probably, been employed as a messen- 
ger between Seneca and Piso; or, knowing the inveterate rancour 
with which Nero sought the destruction of his tutor, he intended 
by that charge, however false, to make terms for himself. Scevi- 
nus, as soon as he heard that Natalis had made a discovery, saw 
the inutility of remaining silent. ‘'hinking the whole conspiracy 
detected, he yielded to his fears ; and following a mean example of 
pusillanimity, discovered his accomplices. Three of the number, 
namely, Lucan, Quinctianus, and Senecio, persisted for some time 
to deny the whole with undaunted firmness, till induced, at length, 
by a promise of pardon, they thought they could not do enough 
to atone for their obstinacy, Lucan did not scruple to impeach 
(a) his own mother, whose name was Acilia. Quinctianus gave 
information against Glicius Gallus, his dearest friend ; and Sene- 
cio, in like manner, betrayed Annius Pollio. é 

LVIL. Nero did not forget that Epicharis was still detained 
in custody, on the evidence of: Volusius Proculus. The weak« 
ness of a female frame, he imagined, would not be able to en« 
dure the pangs of the rack. He therefore ordered her to be put 
to the most exquisite torture. But neither stripes, nor fire, 
nor the brutal rage of the executioners, who were determined not 
to be baflled by a woman, could subdue a mind like hers, firm, 
constant, and undaunted to the last. Not a word was extorted 
from her. Her msiery ended for that day. On the next, the same 
cruelty was prepared, Epicharis had no strength left. Her limbs 
were rent and dislocated. The executioners provided a chair to 
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convey her to the place of torture. While they were conducting 
her, she took from her breast the girdle that braced her garments, 
and, having fastened one end of.it to the top of the chair, made a 
noose for her neck, and, throwimg herself from her seat, hung sus- 
pended with the whole weight of her body. In her mangled con- 
dition the remains of life were soon extingwished. 

Such was the fate of this magnanimous woman. She left be- 
hind her a glorious example of ‘truth and constancy, the more 
striking, as this generous part was acted by an enfranchised slave, 
to save the lives of men, in no degree related to her, and almost 
unknown. With heroic fortitude she endured the worst that 
malice could inflict, ata time when menof illustrious birth, when 
officers, Roman knights and senators, untried by the pangs of 
torture, betrayed, with a kind of emulation, their friends, their 
relations, and all that was dear to them. Quinctianus, Senecio, 
and even Lucan, continued to give in the names of the conspi~ 
rators. Every new discovery filled Nero with consternation, 
though he had doubled his guard, and taken every precaution to 
secure his, person. 

LVIIL. Parties of soldiers under arms were stationed in every 
quarter, on the walls of Rome, on the sea-coast, and along the 
banks of the Tiber. The city presented the appearance of a 
garrisoned town. The forum and the open squares were filled 
with cohorts of horse and foot. The neighbouring villages and 
the country round were invested. Even private houses were se+ 
cured, ‘I'he German soldiers, ordered out on duty, mixed with 
the rest of the army. Being foreigners, Nero depended on their 
fidelity. ‘I'he conspirators were led forth in a long procession to 
the tribunal of the prince. They stood in crowds at his garden- 
gate, waiting their turn to be summoned before him. In regular 
succession they were admitted to an audience, and cvery trifle 
was magnified into a crime. A smile, a look, a whisper, a 
casual meeting at a convivial party or a public show, was evi- 
dence of treason. Nor was it sufficient that Nero and Tigellinus 
were keen and vehement in their enquiries; Fenius Rufus took 
an active part. Having hitherto escaped detection, he thought 
that violence against his accomplices would be the best way to 
screen himself. While he was eagerly pressing them with ques- 
tions, Subrius Flavius, the pratorian tribune, by signs and tokens, 
signified to him his intention to cut off the tyrant in the midst 
of the examination. He had his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
when Rufus checked the brave design. 

LIX. On the first detection of the plot, while Milichus was 
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giving his evidence, and Scevinus was still wavering and irre- 
solute, some of the conspirators exhorted Piso to show himself in 
the camp,r to mount the public rostra, in order to gain the af- 
feetions of the army and the people. “ Let your friends,” they 
said, ‘‘ assemble in a body ; let them stand forth in your cause, 
and they will be joined by numbers. The fame of an impending 
revolution would excite a general spirit; and fame in great under- 
takings has been often known to decide the event. Nero will 
be taken by surprise ; on his part no measures are coucerted. In 
sudden commotions the bravest are often struck with terror; and 
if courage may be thus overpowered, what will be the case of a 
theatrical emperor, a scenic performer, a vile comedian, assisted 
by Tigellinus and his band of harlots? In all great enterprises 
the attempt appears impracticable to little minds; but the brave 
and valiant know that to dare is to conquer. Ina plot, in which 
numbers were embarked, the silence of all could uot be expected. 
The mind will waver, and the body will shrink from pain. 
There is no secret so deeply laid but bribery will draw it forth, 
or cruelty can extort it. The guards in a short time might seize 
Piso himself, and drag him to an ignominious death. How much 
more glorious to fall bravely in the cause of liberty ! to die sword 
in hand, vindicating the rights of freeborn men, and rousing the 
army and the people to their own just defence! The soldiers 
may refuse to join, and the people may be guilty of treachery to 
themselves ; but, even in that case, how noble to close the scene 
with a spirit worthy of your ancestors, blest with the wishes of 
the present age, and the applause of all posterity!” : 

These exhortations made no impression on Piso. He retired 
to bis own house, and there fortified his mind against the worst 
that could happen. A band of soldiers broke in upon him, all 
selected from the recruits lately raised, undisciplined, and new 
to the service, but preferred by Nero to the veterans, whom he 
suspected of disaffection. Piso ordered the veins of both his 
arms to be opened, and expired ; his will was a disgrace to his 
memory. It was written in a strain of fulsome flattery to the 
prince. He was betrayed into that act of meanness by his af- 
fection for his wife, a woman destitute of merit, who had great 
elegance of form, and nothing else to recommend her. Her name 
was ArriaGalla. She had been married to Domitius Silius, and 
from him seduced by Piso. The passive spirit of the injured 
husband, and the wanton character of the wife, conspired to fix 
an indelible stain on the name of Piso. 
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He was seized, and drazgeil to instant death ; no time allowed to 
take the last farewell of his children, nor even the usual liberty 
of choosing his own mode of dying. He was hurried to the 
place of execution usually allotted to slaves, and there dispatched 
by the hand of Statius, a military tribune. He met his fate with 
a noble and determined silence, not so much as condescending to 
tax the executioner with his share in the conspiracy. 

The next exploit of Nero was the death of Seneca, Against 
that eminent man no proof of guilt appeared; but the emperor 
thirsted for his blood, and what poison had not accomplished he 
was determined to finish by the sword. Natalis was the only 
person who bad mentioned his name. The chief head of bis ac+ 
cusation was, ‘“* That he himscif bad been sent on a visit to 
Seneca, then confined by illness, with instructions to mention to 
him, that Piso often called at his house, but never could gain 
admittance, though it was the interest of both to live on terms of 
mutual friendship.” To this Seneca made answer, ‘“ That pri- 
vate interviews could be of no service to either; but still his 
happiness was grafted on the safety of Piso.” Granius Silvanus, 
atribune of the pratorian guards, was dispatched to Seneca, with 
directions to let him know what was alleged against him, and.to 
enquire whether he admitted the conversation stated by Natalis, 
with the answers given by himself. Seneca, by design or acci+ 
dent, was that very day on his return from Campania, He 
stopped at a villa of his own (a) about four miles from Rome, 
Towards the close of day the tribune arrived, and beset the 
house with a band of soldiers. Seneca was at supper with his 
wife Pompeia Paulina, and two of his friends, when Silvanus en- 
tered the room, and reported the orders of the emperor. - 

LXI. Seneca did not hesitate to acknowledge that Natalis had 
been at his house, with a complaint that Piso’s visits were not 
received. His apology, he said, imported no more than want of 
health, the love of ease, and the necessity of attending to a weak 
and crazy constitution, ‘ That be should prefer the interest of 
a private citizen to his own safety, was too absurd to be believed, 
He had no motives to induce him to pay such a compliment to 
any man; adulation was no part of his character, This isa truth 
well known to Nero himself; he can tell you that, on various oc- 
casions, he found in Seneca a man, who spoke his mind with free- 
dom, and disdained the arts of servile flattery.” Silvanus returned 
to Rome. He found the prince in company with Poppwa and 
Tigellinus, who, as often as cruelty was in agitation, formed the 
cabiuet-council. In their presence the messenger reported his 
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answer. Nero asked, “ Does Seneca prepare to end his days by 
a voluntary death?” “ He shewed,” said the tribune, “ no 
symptom of fear, no token of sorrow, no dejected passion: his 
words and looks bespoke a mind serene, erect, and firm.” “ Re- 
turn,” said Nero, “ and tell him he must resolve to die.” Sil- 
‘vanus, according to the account of Fabius Rusticus, chose to go 
back by a different road. He went through a private way to 
Fenius Rufus, to advise with that officer whether he should exe- 
eute the emperor's orders. Rufus told him that he must obey. 
Such was the degenerate spirit of the times. A general panic 
took possession of every mind, his very Silvanus was one of 
the conspirators, and yet was base enough to be an instrument of 
the cruelty which he had combined to revenge. He had, how- 
ever, the decency toavoid the shock of seeing Seneca, and of de- 
livering in person the fatal message. He sent a centurion to per- 
form that office for him. 

LXU. Seneca heard the message with calm composure. He 
called for his will, and being deprived of that right of a Roman 
citizen by the centurion, he turned to his friends, and “ You see,” 
he said, “* that [ am not at liberty to requite your services with 
the last marks of my esteem. Once thing, however, still remains. 
I leave you the example of my life, the best and most precious 
legacy now in my power. Cherish it in your memory, and you 
will gain at once the applause due to virtuc, and the fame of a 
sincere and generous friendship.” All who were present melted 
into tears. He endeavoured to assuage thcir sorrows: he offered 
his advice with mild persuasion ; he used the tone of authority, 
* Where,” he said, ‘ are the precepts of philosophy, and where 
the words of wisdom, which for years have taught us to meet the 
calamities of life with firmness and a well-prepared spirit? Was 
the cruelty of Nero unknown to any of us? He murdered his 
mother ; he destroyed his brother; and, after those deeds of hor- 
Tor, what remains to fill the measure of his guilt but the death 
of his guardian and his, tutor ?” 

LXIIL. Having delivered himself in these pathetic terms, he di- 
rected his attention to his wife. He clasped her in his arms, and 
in that fond embrace yielded for a while to the tenderness of his 
nature. Recovering his resolution, he entreated her to appease 
her grief, and bear in mind that his life was spent in a constant 
course of honour and of virtue. That consideration would serve to 
heal affliction, and sweeten all her sorrows. Paulina was still 
inconsolable. She was determined to die with her husband; 
she invoked the aid of the executioners, and begged to end hes 
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wretched being. Seneca saw that she was animated by the love 
of glory, and that generous principle he thought ought not’ to be 
restrained. The idea of leaving a beloved object exposed to the 
insults of the world, and the malice of her enemies, pierced him 
to the quick. “ It has been my care,” he said, “ to instruct you 
in that best philosophy, the art of mitigating the ills of life; but 
you prefer an honourable death. I will not envy you the vast re- 
nown that must attend your fall. Since you will have it so, we 
will die together. We will leave behind us an example of equal 
constancy ; but the glory will be all your own.” 

These words were no sooner uttered, than the veins. of both 
their arms were opened. At Seneca’s time of life the blood was 
slow and languid. The decay of nature, and the impoverishing 
diet (a) to which he had used himself, left him in a feeble con- 
dition. He ordered the vessels of his legs and joints to be punc-~ 
tured. After that operation, he began to labour with excru- 
ciating pains. Lest his sufferings should overpower the con- 
stancy of his wife, or the sight of her afflictions prove too much 
for his own sensibility, hs persuaded her to retire into another 
toom., His eloquence still continued to flow with its usual 
purity. He called for his secretaries, and dictated, while life was 
ebbing away, that farewell discourse, which has been published, 
and is in every body's hands. I will not injure his last words by 
giving the substance in another form. 

LXIV. Nero had conceived no antipathy to Paulina. If she 
perished with her husband, he began to dread the public execra- 
tion. That he might not multiply the horrors of his present 
cruelty, he sent orders to exempt Paulina from the stroke of 
death. The slaves and freedmen, by the direction of the soldiers, 
bound up her arm, and stopped the effusion of blood. This, it 
is said, was done without her knowledge, as she lay in a state of 
langour. The fact, however, cannot be known with certainty. 
Vulgar malignity, which is ever ready to detract from exalted 
virtue, spread a report, that, as long as she had reason to think 
that the rage of Nero was implacable, she had the ambition to 
share the glory of her husband’s fate; but a milder prospect 
being unexpectedly presented, the charms of life gained admis- 
sion to her heart, and triumphed over her constancy. She lived 
a few years longer, in fond regret,.to the end of her days, revering 
the memory of her husband. The weakness of ber whole frame, 
and the sickly langour of her countenance, plainly shewed that 
she had been reduced to the last extremity. 

Seneca lingered in pain. The approach of death was slow, 
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and he wished for his dissolution. Fatigued with pain, worn 
out attd exhausted, he requested his friend, Statius Annus, 
whose fidelity and medical skill he had often experienced, to ad- 
minister a draught of that swift-speeding poison (a), usually 
given at Athens to the criminals adjudged to death. He swal- 
lowed the potion, but without any immediate effect. His limbs 
were chilled: the vessels of his body were closed, and the ingre- 
dients, though keen aud subtie, could not arrest the principles of 
life. He desired to be placed in a warm bath. Being conveyed 
according to his desire, he sprinkled his slaves with the water, 
and “ Thus,” he said, “I make Ligation ro JUPITER THE 
Deviverer.” The vapour soon overpowered him, and he 
breathed his last. His body, without any funeral pomp, was 
committed to the flames. He had given directions for that pur- 
pose in his last will, made at a time when he was in the zenith of 
power, and even then looked forward to the close of his days. 

LXV. A report was at that time current at Rome, that Sub- 
rius Flavius, and several centurions held a private meeting, with 
the knowledge and consent of Seneca, and there resolved to open 
a new and unexpected scene. The blow for liberty was to be 
struck in the name of Piso, and as soon as the world was freed 
from the tyranny of Nero, Piso was to be the next victim, in or- 
der to make way for Seneca, who, for his virtues, was to be 
raised to the highest elevation, with an air of innocence, and of a 
man unconscious of the plot. The very words of Flavius were 
Teported among the people. He is supposed to have said, “* What 
good end will it answer to depose a minsTREL, if we place a 
TRAGEDIAN in his room?” The fact was, Nero played’ on hig 
guitar, and Piso trod the stage in the buskin of tragedy. 

LXVI. The part which the military men had taken in the con- 
spiracy, did not long remain a secret. The double game played 
by Fenius Rufus, at first a confederate in the plot, and then a 
Judge pronouncing sentence on his accomplices, provoked the in- 
dignation of all. In the examination of Scevinus, that officer 
pressed his interrogatories with over-acted zeal, and by menaces 
endeavoured to extort a confession. Scevinus answered with a 
smile, “ No man knows the particulats better than yourself, 
You may now shew your gratitude to so good a prince.” Rufus 
was covered with confusion. To speak was not.in his power, 
and to remain silent was dangerous. He trembled, faltered, and 
hesitated an answer. His embarrassment betrayed his guilt, 
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length a soldier of the name of Cassius, remarkable for his robust 
stature, and for that reason ordered to attend, laid hold of .Rufus 
_by the emperor's order, and loaded him with irons. 

LXVII. The same witnesses gave evidence against Subrius 
Flavius. In answer to the charge, he relied much on his course 
of life, and the dissimilitude of manners between himself and his 
accusers. “ Was it probable that a soldier, inured to the profes- 
sion of arms, would associate with an effeminate set of men, stran- 
gers to danger and to manly enterprise!” Finding himself pressed 
by the weight of evidence, he changed his tone, and with heroic 
fortitude avowed the part he had acted. Being asked by Nero, 
what could induce him to forget the solemn obligation of his oath ? 
“Because,” he said, “ I hated, I detested you. There was a time 
when no soldier in your army was more devoted to your service, 
and that was as long as you deserved the esteem of mankind. I 
began to hate you when you were guilty of parricide; when you, 
murdered your mother, and destroyed your wife; when you be- 
came a coachinan, a comedian, and an incendiary.” [ have given 
the very words of this intrepid conspirator, because they were uot, 
like those of Seneca, published to the world: and the rough sen- 
timents of a soldier, in his own plain, but vigorous language, merit 
the attention of posterity. 

In the whole discovery of the plot nothing made so deep an 
impression on the mind of Nero. Though his heart never knew 
remorse for the worst of crimes, his ear, unaccustomed to the 
voice of truth, shrunk from the sound of freedom, and startled at 
reproach. Flavius was ordered for execution. Veianius Niger, 
one of the tribunes, led him to the next field, and there directed 
a trench ta be opened. The prisoner surveyed the spot, and, 
finding it neither wide nor deep enough, tured with a smile to 
the soldiers, and “ This,” he said, “ shews no military skill.” 
Niger desired him to extend his neck with courage; “ Strike,” 
said Flavius, “and prove your courage equal to mine.” The tri- 
bune was seized with a tremor in every joint. He severed the 
head at two blows, and made a merit of it with Nero, giving the 
name of cruelty to his want of firmness, He made it his boast, 
that, by repeating the stroke, he made him die twice. 

LXVIII. Sulpicius Asper, the centurion, gave the next example 
of magnanimity. Being asked by Nero, why he conspired against 
his life? he answered shortly, “ 1 knew no other relief from your 
flagitious deeds.” Je was instantly put to death. The rest of 
the centurions underwent their fate, and all died worthy of their 
characters. Fenius Rufus had not equal constancy. He betrayed 
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an abject spirit, and even in his will was weak enough to bewait 
his unhappy fate. Nero lived in hopes of seeing Vestinus, the 
consul, charged as a criminal. He knew the character of the man; 
-dh intrepid daring spirit, ambitious, and suspected of disaffection. 
The conspirators, however, had no communication of counsels 
with that active magistrate. Some declined him on account of 
former animosities, and others, because they thought him rash and 
impetuous. Nero's rancour grew out of a close and intimate 
friendship. In that familiar intercourse Vestinus saw into the very 
heart of the prince, and despised him for his vices. Nero shrunk 
from a man, who had the spirit to speak his mind with freedom, 
and, in his sarcastic vein, had often made the prince the subject 
of his raillery; and raillery, when seasoned with truth, never fails 
to leave a sting that festers in the memory. A recent incident 
gave an edge to Nero’s resentment. Vestinus married Statilia Mes- 
salina (a), though he knew that the prince was one of her lovers. 

LXIX. No witness appeared against Vestinus; no crime was 
laid to his charge, and, by consequence, no proceeding could be 
had in due form of law. But the will of the tyrant still remained. 
He sent Gerelanus, one of the tribunes, at the head of a cohort, 
with orders so to take his measures, that the consul might not be 
able to stand on the defensive, and, for that purpose, to invest his 
house, which, like a proud citadel, overlooked the forum, and 
contained a numerous train of young and hardy slaves, in the na« 
ture of a garrison. Vestinus had that very day discharged all the 
functions of his consular office. He was at table with his friends, 
free from apprehension, or, it may be, affecting an air of gaiety, 
when the soldiers entered, and informed him that the tribune*had 
important business with him. He rose and left the room. The 
scene of death was instantly laid. He was shut up in a chamber; 
a physician attended; his veins were opened ; he was conducted 
to a warm bath, and being put into the water, expired without 
a complaint, and without a groan. His guests, in the mean time, 
remained in the banqueting room, imprisoned by the guards. It 
was late at night before they were released. Nero heard the ac- 
count with pleasure. He saw, in the sport of his imagination, a 
set of men assembled at a convivial partly, and every moment 
expecting their final doom. He laughed at their distress, and said! 
facetiousty, ‘* They have paid for their consular supper.” 

LXX. Lucan, the famous poet, was the next sacrifice to the 
vengeance of Nero. His blood flowed freely from him, and being 
soon well nigh exhausted, he perceived that the vital heat had 
left the extremities of his limbs. His hands and feet were chilled, 
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but, the warmth retiring to his heart, he still retained his senses 
and the vigour of his mind. The lines in his poem, which de- 
scribe a soldier dying in the same condition (a), occurred to his 
memory. He repeated the passage and expired. His own versew« 
were the last words he uttered. Senecio, Quinctianus, and Sce- 
vinus, suffered in a short time after. The dissolute softness of 
their lives did not disgrace them in their end. They met their 
fate with resolution. The rest of the conspirators were led to 
execution. In their deaths there was nothing that merits parti- 
cular notice. 

LXXI. While the city presented a scene of blood, and funerals 
darkened all the streets, the altars of the capitol smoked with the 
victims slaughtered on the occasion. One had losta son; another 
was deprived of his brother, his friend, or his near relation ; and 
yet, stifling every sentiment of the heart, all concurred in offering 
thanks to the gods; they adorned the prince’s house with laurel(a);, 
they fell at the tyrant’s feet; they clasped his knees, and printed 
_ kisses on his hand. Nero received this vile adulation as the token 
of real joy. In order to make sure of the people, he shewed his 
clemency to Antonius Natalis and Cervarius Proculus, whose me~ 
sit consisted altogether in their treachery to their friends. To 
Milichus he granted a rich and ample recompense, and moreover 
added the honourable appellation of a Greek name, importing the 
conservator. Granius Silvanus, one of the tribunes engaged 
in the conspiracy, received a free pardon; but disdaining to enjoy 
it, he died by his own hand. Statius Proximus had the vanity to 
follow his example. Pompeius, Cornelius Martialis, Flavius Ne- 
pos,eand Statius Domitius were all degraded from their tribuni- 
tian rank, not as men condemned, but suspected of disaffection, 
Novius Priscus, Glitius Gallus, and Annius Pollio were ordered 
into exile; the first on account of his known intimacy with 
Seneca; and the two last, to disgrace them, though not con- 
victed of any crime, Antonia Flaccilla, the wife of Novius 
Priscus, followed her husband into banishment. Egnatia Maxi- 
milla, at that time possessed of great wealth, had the spirit, in like 
manner, to adhere to Glitius Gallus. Her fortune was soon after 
taken from her by the hand of power. Her conduct, both in af- 
fluence and poverty, did honour to her character. 

Rufus .Crispinus was likewise banished: the conspiracy fur- 
nished a pretext, but his having been married to Poppea was the 
crime that brought on his rain. Verginius (6) and Musonius 
Rufus (¢) owed their banishment to the celebrity of their names: 
tha farmer trained the Boman vouth to eloquence, and the latter 
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formed their minds by his lectures on wisdom and philosophy. 
At one sweep, Ciuvidienus Quieius, Julius Agrippa, Blitius Catu- 
linus, Petronius Priscus, and Julius Altinus, like a colony of cri- 
minals, were sent to islands in the A’gian sea. Cadicia, the wife 
of Scevinus, and Casonius Maximus, were ordered out of Italy, 
without being heard in their defence. The sentence of condemn- 
ation was the firsc notice of any crime alleged against them. 
Acilia, the mother of Lucan, was neither pardoned, nor con- 
demned, She was suffered to live in silent obscurity. 

LXXII. Having performed these dreadful exploits, Nero called 
an assembly of the soldiers, and after a specious harangue, ordered 
a largess of a thousand sesterces to be paid to each man, and 
the corn, which they had been used to purchase at the market- 
price, to be distributed as the bounty of the prince. He then 
ordered the senate to be convened, with as much importance as. 
if the events of war and splendid victories occasioned the meeting. 
He granted triumphal ornaments to Petronius Turpilianus (a), 
of consular rank, to Cocceius Nerva (5), pretor elect, and Tigil- 
linus, commander of the pratorian guards. The two last were 
mentioned by him in strains of the highest commendation. Not 
content with erecting their statues in the forum, adorned with tri- 
umphal decorations, he placed them also in the imperial palace. 
Nymphidius (c) was honoured with the ensigns of consular dig- 
nity. Of this man, who now occurs for the first time, since he is 
to figure hereafter on the stage of public business, it may be pro- 

.per in this place to say a few words. 

He was the son of an enfranchised female slave, distinguished 
by her beauty, and the ease with which she granted her favours to 
the slaves as well as to the freedmen about the court. Nymphi- 
dius, however, pretended to be of higher origin. He called him- 
self the son of Caligula. His large stature, and the stern cast of 
his countenance, bore some resemblance to that emperor; and, in 
fact, as Caligula was never delicate in the choice of his mistresses, 
put was known to share the embraces of common harlots, it is 
possible that he might, on some occasion, indulge his passion with 
the mother of Nymphidius. 

LXXIII. The senate being assembled, Nero delivered a speech 
on the subject of the late transactions, and, for the information of 
the people, issued a proclamation, with a statement of the evidence 
against the conspirators, and their own confession, The clamours 
of the public made this expedient necessary. . While the execu- 
tions were going on, the public voice was loud and violent against 
Nero, the insatiate tyrant, who was daily sacrificing to his cruelty, 
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or his fears, the lives of innocent and iJlustrious men. That a 
plot was actually formed ; that it was conducted with resolution, 
and in the end was totally defeated, no man, who made it his 
business to investigate the truth, entertained a doubt at the time; 
and, since the death of Nero, the acknowledgement of all, who 
returned from banishment, established the fact beyond a contro- 
versy. Nero was received by the senate with the basest flattery. 
In that assembly, the men, who had the greatest reason to be 
overwhelmed with grief, were the most forward to offer incense 
to the emperor. Junius Gallio (a), the brother of Seneca, was, 
by the loss of that excellent man, so struck with terror, that 
to save his own life he descended to bumble supplications. Salienus 
Clemens rose to oppose him, as a patricide and an enemy to 
the state. He continued his invective till the fathers checked 
his violence. It was not now, they said, a time to gratify per- 
sonal animosity, under an appearance of zeal for the public good; 
nor would it become any man to open again the wounds which 
the clemency of the prince had closed for ever. 

LXXIV. Oblations and public thanksgivings were decreed to 
all the gods, and particularly to the Sun, in whose temple, situated 
in the forum, the murder was to have been perpetrated, if that 
god had not dispelled the clouds that hung over the machina- 
tions of evil minded men, and brought their dark proceedings 
into open day-light, It was further ordered, that the sports of 
the circus, in honour of Ceres, should be celebrated with an 
additional number of chariot-races ; that the month of April (a) 
should be styled after the name of Nero; and that, on the spot, 
where Scevinus furnished himself with a dagger, a temple should 
be erected to the Goppess or sarery. The dagger itself was 
dedicated in the capitol, with an inscription to the avenging god, 
called Jurrrer VinpEx. The inscription, at that time, had no 
equivocal meaning; but soon after, when Junius Vinpex (b) 
excited a revolt in Gaul, it was considered as an omen of im- 
pending vengeance. 

In the journals of the senate I find an entry, by which it ap- 
pears, that Cerealis Anicius, consul elect, moved in his place, 
that a temple should be raised, at the public expence, to the 
peiriep Nero, who, in his opinion, had risen above the con- 
dition of human nature, and was, therefore, entitled to religious 
worship. This motion was afterwards understood to portend no- 
thing less than the death of Nero; since it was a setled rule, that 
divine honours should never be paid to the emperor, till he ceased 
to be mortal (c). 

END OF THE FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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Cortrents—Boox XVI. I. Nero is amused with hopes of finding 
great stores of hidden treasure in Africa. One Cesellius Bassus, deluded : 
by his dreams, communicated the secret, and thence the wild prodigality of 
the prince. IV. The quinquennial games. Nero contends for the vic- 
tory in song and eloquence. He mounts the public stage. Vespasian 
(afterwards emperor) in danger from Nero's spies stationed in the play» 
house. VI. The death of Poppaa, her funeral: Nero delivers her pa~ 
negyric. VII. C. Cassius and L. Silanus sent into exile. Lepida left 
to the judgment of the prince. X. L. Vetus, Sextia, and Pollutia, put 
to death. XII. The months of May and June called by the names of 
Claudius and Germanicus. XIII. An uncommon tempést in Campania 
and epidemic disorders at Rome. XIV. Anteius and Ostorius compelled 
to put an end to their lives. XVI. Annaeus Mela (the father of Lucan 
the poet), and Cerealis Anicius, Rufius Crispinus, and Petrenius, or« 
dered to die. XVIII. Character of Petronius. XIX. His behaviour 
in his last moments. XX. Silia banished on suspicion of being the per~ 
gon that discovered Nero's secret vices. XXI. Nero bent on the destrucs 
tion of Petus Thrasea, and Bareas Soranus. XXIL. Cossutianus ac 
cuses Thrasea. XXII. Ostorius Sabinus undertakes the charge against 
Bareas Soranus. Nero fixes the destruction both of Thrasea and Sora~ 
nus at the time when Tiridates arrives at Rome to be invested with the 
croton of Armenia. Thrasea debates with his friends whether it were 
best for him to attend the senate. Different opinions on the subject. 
XXVII. The senate-house surrounded with guards. XXVIII. Bitter 
speech of Eprius Marcellus against Thrasea. XXX. Servilia, the daugh- 
ter of Soranus, involved in the same danger with her father. Her noble 
defence. Both condemned, as also Thrasea. The choice of their death 
left to themselves. Helvidius Priscus banished out of Italy. Montanus 
charged with writing a satirical poem against Nero; he is pardoned, but 
never to exercise any public office. The three accusers, Eprius Marcel« 
lus, Cossutianus, and Ostorius Sabinus, amply rewarded. XXIV. A 
queestor sent to see Thrasea finish his days. The remarkable behaviour 
of Thrasea, and his noble advice to the questor.—{The rest of this book 
is lost.J 


These transactions passed, partly in the former consulship, and in the 
7 following year. 
Years of Rome—of Christ. Consuls. 
818 . 65 Silius Nerva, Atticus Vestrinus. 
a Suetonius Paulinas, Caius Luciue 
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I. NERO, in consequence of his own credulity, became in a 
short time afterward the sport of fortune, and a subject of public 
derision. He believed the visionary schemes of Cesellius Bassus, 
a native of Carthage, of a crazed imagination, who relied on 
whatever occurred to him in his distempered dreams. This man 
arrived at Rome, and, by the influence of money well applied, 
gained admission to the presence of the emperor. The secret, 
which he had to communicate, was, that on his own estate he 
had found a cavern of astonishing depth, in which were contained 
immense stores of gold, not wrought into the form of coin, but in 
tude and shapeless ingots, such as were in use in the early ages of 
the world. In one part of the cave were to be seen vast massy 
heaps, and in other places columns of gold towering to a prodi- 
gious height; the whole, an immense treasure, reserved in ob« 
scurity to add to the splendour of Nero’s reign, To give proba- 
bility to his story, he pretended, that Dido, the Pheenician (a), 
when she fled from Tyre, and founded the city of Carthage, 
deposited her whole stock in the bowels of the earth, that so 
much wealth might neither prove the bane of a new colony, nor 
excite the avarice of the Numidian princes (}/), of theriselves 
already hostile to her infant state, 

II. Nero neither weighed the character of the man, nor the 
circumstances of so wild a report. He had not even the precau- 
tion to send commissioners to infogm themselves on the spot. 
He helped to spread the report; he began to count his riches, 
and dispatched his agents to transport the treasure to Rome. 
The light galleys were equipped with expedition, and a chosen 
band of mariners sent on board. Rome, in the mean time, was 
distracted with hope and fear, with doubt and expectation. No 
other subject was talked of. The common people, with their 
usual facility, believed every thing; while men of reflection ar- 
gued in a different manner. It happened that the quinquennial 
games (a) were to close the second lustre of five years. During 
that festival, the expected treasure was the subject on which the 
orators expatiated, and the poets exhausted their invention, La 
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their flights of fancy, the earth was no lofiger content with pour 
ing forth fruit and grain, and producing metals intermixed with 
veins of precious ore ; the present fecundity shewed that the gods 
were working miracles to bless the reign of Nero. These were 
the bright conceits, which flattery displayed with rapture, and 
eloquence adorned with her richest colouring. While the pas+ 
sions of Nero stood ready to receive every new device, fiction 
passed for truth, and nothing was too hyperbolical for the credu- 
lity of the prince. : 

Ill. With such immoderate riches in view, no wonder that Nero 
launched out into greater profusion than ever. Deluded by his 
hopes, and sure of a supply for years to come, he exhausted his treas 
sury (a), and began to anticipate his imaginary funds. He made 
assignments on‘the property, and granted with generosity what 
‘was not in his possession, The expectation of enormous wealth 
made him the bubble of a madman, and impoverished the public, 

“In the mean time Bassus, the grand projector, arrived at Car. 
thage. In the presence of a number of soldiers, and a large body 
of peasants employed as labourers, he dug up his grounds, and 
made his experiment in the adjacent fields, disappointed in one 
place, sure of success in another, still confident, and still miscar- 
rying; till at length, finding no subterraneous cave, and weary 
of the fruitless search, he abandoned his chimerical hopes, coming 
gradually to his senses, yet wondering, that, of all his dreams, the 
last should be the only one that deceived him. Covered with 
shame, and dreading the resentment of the emperor, he delivered 
himself from all his troubles by a voluntary death. According to 
some writers, he was instantly siezed, and loaded with irons, till 
Nero ordered him to be released, but seized his effects, deter- 
mined to enjoy the fortunes of a wild adventnrer, since he could 
not obtain the wealth of Dido. 

IV. The time of contending for the prizes in the quinquennial 
games being near at hand, the senate, with intent to ward off 
from the emperor (a) the disgrace of being a candidate, offered 
to adjudge, in his favour, the victory in song, and the crown of 
eloquence. The fathers hoped, that honours freely granted would 
satisfy the prince, and prevent a ridiculous display of theatrical 
talents. Nero returned for answer, that he stood in no need of 
favour or protection, He depended on himself alone, and would 
fairly enter the list with his competitors. The equity of the 
judges was to decide, and by that test he was willing to stand or 
fall. With that spirit he entered the scene, and recited a poem 
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prayed that he would fet them taste the supreme delight of hear~ 
ing and enjoying all his divine accomplishments. Such was the 
language of the populace. In compliance with their wishes, he 
mounted the public stage, conforming in all things to the rules of 
the orchestra, where no performer was to sit down, nor to wipe 
the sweat from his face with any thing but bis own garment, and 
never to spit or clear his nostrils in sight of the audience. Hay- 
ing exhibited his skill, he went down on his knee, and stretching 
forth his hands with pretended agitations of hope and fear, waited 
in that humble posture for the decision of the judges. The po- 
pulace, accustomed to applaud the notes and gesticulations of the 
common players, paid their tribute of admiration to the prince, 
with measured cadence, in one regular chorus of applause. You 
would have thought their joy sincere, and, perhaps, it was so in 
fact: the rabble wished to be diverted at any rate, and for the 
disgrace that befel the state, vulgar minds felt no concern. 

V. Thinking men were affected in a very different manner. 
All who came from the municipal towns, or the more remote 
parts of Italy, where some tincture of ancient manners still re- 
mained; and a considerable number, besides, who arrived from 
the provinces on public business, or their own private affairs, as 
yet strangers to vice, and undebauched by luxury, beheld the 
scene with heaviness of heart. A spectacle, in which the prince 
exposed his frivolous talents, gave them the highest disgust. 
They thought the applause dishonest, but they were obliged to 
concur with the rest. They acted their part with warm but 
awkward zeal. Their unpractised hands were easily tired; they 
were not able to keep time in the grand concert, and exerting 
themselves without skill, they disturhed the general harmony, 
For every blunder they were chastised by the soldiers, who were 
stationed at their posts, with orders to takecare, that the applause 
should be kept up with spirit, without an interval of rest, or 
silence, It is a certain fact, that several Roman knights, endea- 
vouring to make their way through the crowd, were crushed to 
death in the narrow passes (a); and that others, who kept their 
seats in the theatre day and night, fell dangerously ill. The 
dread of being absent from such a performance was more alarm. 
ing than the worst sickness that could happen. Besides the 
soldiers stationed in the theatre to superintend the audience, it is 
well known that a number of spies lay in ambush, to take down 
the names of the spectators, to watch their countenances, and note 
every symptom -of disgust or pleasure. Offenders of mean con- 
dition were punished on the spot. Men of distinction were over- 
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looked with an air of calm neglect, but resentment was only smo- 
thered for a time, to break out afterwards with deadly hate. We 
are told, that Vespasian, for the crime of being ready to fall 
asleep, was obliged to endure the insulting language of one Phee- 
bus, an imperial freedman, and was saved from harsher treat- 
ment by the intercession of men of rank and influence. The of- 
fence, however, was not entirely forgotten; it remained in store 
for future vengeance; but Vespasian’ was reserved, by his supe- 
rior destiny, for the highest elevation. 

VI. The public games were followed by the death of Poppxa 
(a), She died of a kick on her womb, which Nero gave her in a 
sudden passion, though she was then advanced in her pregnancy 
Some writers will have it that she was carried off by a dose of 
poison; but they assert it with more spleen than truth. Nero 
was desirous of having issue, and he loved his wife with sincere 
affection. Her body was not, according to the Roman custom 
(4), committed to the funeral pile, but, after the manner of the 
eastern kings, embalmed with precious spices (¢), and deposited 
in the monument of the Julian family. The ceremony was per- 
formed with great pomp, and Nero pronounced the funeral 
oration. He was lavish in praise of her beauty; and the pecu- 
liar happiness of being the mother of an infant (d) enrolled 
among the gods, was a topic on which he dwelt with pleasure, 
By enlarging on that and other accidental circumstances, he 
made a panegyric, in which not one virtue could find a place. 

VII. The death of Poppa occasioned a general face of mourn. 
ing but no real grief. Men remembered her loose incontinence, 
and, having felt her cruelty, rejoiced in secret at an event that 
freed the world of a woman ofa detested character. Nero la- 
boured under a load of reproach, and the public resentment rose 
still higher, when it was known that, by his orders, Cassius did 
not attend the funeral. That illustrious Roman understood the 
imperial mandate as the signal of his approaching ruin. In fact, 
his doom was fixed in a short time after, and Silanus was de- 
voted with him. The crime of Cassius (a) was the splendid 
fortune which he inherited from his ancestors, and the austerity 
of his manners. Silanus offended by the nobility of his birth, 
and his modest merit. Nero sent a letter to the senate, stating 
in strong terms the necessity of removing them both from all 
civil offices. To Cassius he objected, that, among the images of 
his ancestors he preserved, with great veneration, the picture of 
the famous Caius Cassius, with this inscription: THE LEADER 
OF THE PARTY. That circumstance plainly shewed the sullen 
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spirit of a man brooding mischief; a fierce republican, who me~ 
ditated another civil war, and a revolt from the house of Caesar. 
But to revive the name of a daring factious chief was not suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a turbulent incendiary: he was charged 
with seducing Lucius Silanus, a youth descended from an illus- 
trious line, bold, ambitious, enterprising, and, in the hands of ill 
designing men, a fit tool to spread the flame of rebellion. 

VIIL. Silanus (a) was no less an object of Nero’s hatred. It 
was urged against him, as had been formerly done in the case of 
his uncle Torquatus, that he affected the style of imperial dig- 
nity, and had in his household train his mock-treasurers, his au- 
ditors of accounts, and his secretaries of state. Nothing could be 
more destitute of all foundation. Silanus saw the tyranny of those 
disastrous times, and from the fate of his uncle received a lesson 
of prudence. Lepida (3), the wife of Cassiug, and aunt of Sila- 
nus, was also doomed to fall a sacrifice to the unrelenting fury of 
the prince. Informers were suborned.to accuse her of incest with 
her nephew; and, to swell the charge, they imputed to her im- 
pious sacrifices, magic rites, and horrible incantations. Vulca- 
tius Tullinus, and Marcellus Cornelius (c), of senatorian rank, 
with Calpurnins Fabatus, a Roman knight, were involved in the 
prosecution. They appealed to the tribunal of the emperor, and, 
by removing the cause, prevented a final sentence. Nero was, 
at that time, brooding over crimes of the deepest dye, and hav- 
ing nobler game in view, he disdained to stoop to an inferior 
quarry. The three last were saved by their want of importance. 

IX. Cassius and Silanus were banished by a decree of the se- 
nate, The case of Lepida was referred to the prince. Cassius, 
in a short time after, was traasported to the island of Sardinia, 
where Nero was content to leave him to old age and the decay 
of nature. Silanus was conveyed to Ostia, there, as was pretend- 
ed, to embark for the isle of Naxos, He never reached that 
place. Barium (a), a municipal city of Apulia, was the last 
stage of his journey. He there supported life with a temper that 
gave dignity to undeserved misfortune, till a centurion, employed 
to commit the murder, rushed upon him abruptly. That officer 
advised him to open his veins. “ Death,” said Silanus, “ has 
been familiar to my thoughts, but the honour of préscribing to 
me I shall not allow to a ruffidn angga murderer.” The centu- 
tion, seeing that he had to do with aman, unarmed indeed, but 
robust and vigorous, not a symptom of fear in his countenance, 
but, on the contrary, an eye that sparkled with indignation, gave 
orders to his soldiers to seize their prisoner. Silanus stood on 
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the defensive; what man could do without a weapon he bravely 
dared, struggling, and dealing his blows about him, till he fell by 
the sword of the centurion, like a gallant officer, receiving 
honourable wounds, and facing his enemy to the last. 

X. Lucius Vetus, and Sextia his mother-in-law, with Pollutia 
his daughter, died with equal fortitude. Nero thought them a 
living reproach to himself for the murder of Rubellius Plautus 
(«),the son-in-law of Lucius Vetus, The root of bitterness rankled 
in Nero’s heart, till Fortunatus, one of the manumitted slaves of 
Vetus, gave him an opportunity to wreak his vengeance on the 
whole family. The freedman had been employed by Vetus in the 
management of his affairs, and having defrauded his master, he 
thought it time to add treachery to peculation, and gave evidence 
against his patron. In this black design he associated with him- 
self one Claudius Demianus, a fellow of an abandoned character, 
who had been charged in Asia, while Vetus was proconsul of the 
province, with various crimes, and sent to Rome in fetters. To 
forward this prosecution, Nero set him at liberty. 

Vetus heard with indignation, that the evidence of a freedman 
was received against the life of his patron, and retired to his 
country-seat in the neighbourhood of Formie. A band of sol- 

_ diers followed him, and beset his house. His daughter was then 
with him. A sense of former injuries was still fresh in her 
mind. She had seen her husband, Rubellius Plautus, massacred 
by a band of ruffians, Upon that occasion she opposed her per- 
son to the assassin’s’stroke: she clung to her husband's bleeding 
neck, and preserved the garment stained with his blood. From 
that time nothing could assuage her sorrows: she remained a 
widow, a prey to grief, inconsolable, loathing all food, except 
what was necessary for the support of nature. In the present 
distress, by her father’s advice, she set off for Naples, where Nero 
then resided. Not being admitted to his presence, she watched 
the palace-gates, and, as soon as he came forth, she cried aloud, 
“ Hear my father, hear an innocent man ; he was your colleague/d ) 
in the consulship; extend your mercy, nor let him fall a sacrifice 
to the pernicious arts of a vile abandoned slave.” She persisted, 
as often as Nero passed, to renew her application, sometimes in 
tears and misery of heart; often in a tone of vehemence, roused 
by her sufferings above the weakness of her sex. But neither 
tears nor reproaches lad any effect on the cruelty of Nero: insen- 
sible to both, aad heedless to the popular hatred, he remained ob- 
durate and implacable, 

XI, Pollutia returned to her father, and, since not a ray of hope 
was left, exhorted him to meet his fate with becoming spirit. 
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Intelligence arrived at the same time, that preparations for the 
trial were going on with rapidity, and that the senate shewed a 
disposition to pronouncé the severest sentence. Among the 
friends of Cassius some were of opinion, that the surest way to 
secure part of his fortune for his grand-children, would be by 
making the emperor heir in chief. He rejected that advice as 
unworthy of his character. Having lived his days with a spirit 
of independence, he resolved to die with honour. He distributed 
‘the money then in his possession among his slaves, and ordered 
them to remove for their own use all the effects that could be 
carried off, with the exception of three couches, to serve as fu- 
neral beds for himself and his family. , 

They retired to die together. In the same chamber, and with 
the same instrument, the father, the mother-in-law, and the 
daughter, opened their veins, and, without any other covering 
than such as decency required, were conducted to a warm bath; 
the father with his eyes fixed upon his daughter; the grandmo- 
ther gazing on the same object; and she, in return, looking with 
tender affection on both her parents; each of them wishing to 
avoid the pain of seeing the others in the pangs of death, and 
praying to be released, Nature pursued her own course. They 
died in order of their respective ages, the oldest first. After their 
decease, a prosecution was carried on in due form of law, and all 
three were adjudged to capital punishment. Nero so far opposed 
the sentence, as to give them the liberty of choosing their mode 
of dying. When the tragedy was already performed, such was 
the farce that followed. 

XIL Publius Gallius, a Roman knight, for no other crime than 
his intimacy with Fenius Rufus (a), and some connection with 
Vetus, was interdicted from fire and water. The freedman of 
Vetus, who betrayed his master, and the accuser, who undertook 
the conduct of the prosecution, obtained, to reward their villany, 
asseat in the theatre among the officers who follow in the train 
of the tribunes. The month of April was already styled by 
the name of Nero (b/, and, in like manner, May was changed to 
that of Claudius, and June to Germanicus. Cornelius Orfitus 
was the author of this innovation, His reason for the last was, 
because the two Torquati (¢) suffered in the month of June, and 
that inauspicious name ought, therefore, to be abolished from the 
callendar. 

XU To the blood and horror, that made this year for ever 
memorable, we may add the vengeance of Heaven, declared in 
storms and tempests, and epidemic disorders. A violent hurricane 
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made the country of Campania a scene of desolation; whole vil- 
lages were overthrown; plantations were torn up by the roots, 
and the hopes of the year destroyed. The fury of the ‘storm was 
felt in the neighbourhood of Rome, where, whithout any apparent 
cause in the atmosphere, a contagious distemper broke out, and 
swept away a vast number of the inhabitants. The houses were 
filled with dead bodies, and the streets with funeral processions. 
Neither sex nor age escaped. Slaves and men of ingenuous birth 
were carried off, without distinction, amidst the shrieks and la- 
mentations of their wives and children. Numbers, while they 
assisted their expiring friends, or bewailed their loss, were sud- 
denly seized, and burnt on the same funeral pile. The Roman 
knights and senators suffered the common lot of mortality; but 
death delivered them from the power of the tyrant, and, for that 
reason, they were not regretted. 

In the course of the year new levies were made in Narbon 
Gaul, and likewise in Asia and Africa, in order to recruit the le- 
gions in Illyricum, at that time much reduced by the discharge 
of such as by age or infirmity were rendered unfit for service, 
The city of Lyons having before this time suffered a dreadful 
disaster (a), Nero, to relieve the inhabitants, ordered a remit~ 
tance of forty thousand sesterces, being the amount of what that 
city granted (4) to the treasury of Rome, in a period of distrac- 
tion and public distress. 

XIV. Caius Suetonius and Lucius Telesinus entered on the 
consulship. During their administration, Antistius Sosianus, 
formerly banished (a), as has been mentioned, for a satirical 
poem against Nero, began to think of regaining his liberty. He 
heard of the high estimation in which informers were held at 
Rome, and the bias of Nero's nature to acts of cruelty. A bold and 
restless spirit like his was ready for any project, and he possessed 
a promptitude of mind that quickly saw how to seize his opportu- 
nity. There was, at that time, an exile in the same place, fa- 
mous for his skill in the arts of Chaldean astrology, and, on that 
account, intimate with several families. His name was Pam. 
menes. <Antistius entered into a league of friendship with him. 
Their mutual sufferings endeared them to each other. The as- 
trologer had ‘frequent consultations, and messengers were every 
day crowding to his house. Antistius judged that sucha cons 
course could not be without reasons of important consequence. 
He found that Pammenes received an annual pension from Ante- 
jus; a man, on account of his attachment to Agrippina, obnox- 
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of a prince, who had already cut off some of the most opulent 
and illustrious men in Rome. 

Antistiv’s kept a watchful eye upon his new friend. He inter- 
cepted letters from Anteius, and gained access to other secret 
papers, in which was contained a calculation of the nativity of 
Anteius, with many particulars relating to bis birth and future 
fortune of Ostorius Scapula (2). Armed with these materials, 
he represented, by letters to Nero, that he had discoveries of the 
first importance, involving even the safety of the prince, and, it 
he might revisit Rome for a few days, the whole should be 
brought to light, with all the machinations of Anteius and Osto- 
rius Scapula, who, beyond all doubt, were engaged in treasonable 
design, and had been prying into their own destiny, and that of 
the imperial house. In consequence of these letters, a light galley 
was dispatched, and Antistius was conveyed to Rome. His ar- 
rival, and the business on which he came, were no sooner known, 
than Anteius and Ostorius were considered as devoted victims, 
insomuch that the former could not find a friend bold enough to 
be a witness tohis will (c), till Tigellinus advised him to settle 
his affairs without loss of time. Anteius swallowed a dose of 
poison; but finding the operation slow and tedious, he opened 
his veins, and put a period to his existence. ork 

XV. Ostorius, at this time, was at a distance from Rome, 
amusing himself on his own estate near the confines of Liguria. 
A centurion was sent with orders to dispatch him. Nero had 
his reasons for desiring this business to be done with expedition, 
He knew the military character of Ostorius, and the high repu- 
tation, with which he had gained the civic crown in Britain (a). 
He dreaded a man renowned in arms, remarkable for his bodily 
vigour, and a thorough master of the grt of war. From a general 
of his experience he lived in fear of a sudden attack, and the late 
conspiracy kept him in a constant alarm. The centurion obeyed 
his orders, and having first secured all the avenues round the 
house, communicated the emperor's orders. Ostoriusturned against 
himself that courage which had often made the enemy fly before 
him. He opened his veins, but, though the incision was large, 
the blood flowed. with langour. He called a slave to his assist- 
ance, and having directed him to hold a poignard with a firm 
and steady hand, he laid hold of the man’s arm, and applying his 
throat to the point, rushed on certain death. 

XVI. If the narrative, in which L am engaged, presented a de~ 
tail of foreign wars, and a register of men, who died with honour 
jn the service of their county, even in that case, a continued train 
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of disasters, crowding fast upon one anothey, would fatigue the 
writer, and make the reader turn, with disgust, from so many 
tragic issues, honourable indeed, but dark, melancholy, and too 
much of acolour. How much more must the uniformity of the 
present subject be found irksome, and even repulsive! We have 
nothing before us but tame servility, and a deluge of blood spilt 
by a tyrant in the hour of peace. The heart recoils from the 
dismal story. But let it be remembered by those, who may 
hereafter think these events worthy of their notice, that I have 
discharged the duty of an historian, and if, in relating the fate of 
so many eminent citizens, who resigned their lives to the will of 
one man, I mingle tears with indignation, let me be allowed to 
feel for the unhappy. The truth is, the wrath of Heaven was 
bent against the Roman state. The calamities that followed 
cannot, like the slaughter of an army, or the sacking of a city, be 
painted forth in one general draught. Repeated murders must 
be given in succession; and, if the remains of illustrious men are 
distinguished by their funeral obsequies from the mass of the 
people, may it not be considered as a tribute due to their me- 
mory, that, in like manner, their deaths should be snatched from 
oblivion, and that history, in describing the last act of their 
lives, should give to cach his distinct and proper character, for 
the information of posterity? 

XVII. I proceed to add to the list of murdered citizens, An- 
neus Mela, Cerealis Anicius, Rufius Crispinus, and Petronius, 
In the compass of a few days they were all cut off, as it were at 
one blow. Mela and Crispinus were no higher than Roman 
knights; but in fame and dignity of character equal to the most 
distinguished senators. Crispinus, at one time, commanded the 
pratorian bands; he was afterwards invested with the consular 
ornaments, but lately charged as an accomplice in the conspiracy, 
and banished to the island of Sardinia (a). At that place he 
received the emperor's mandate and died by hisownhand. Mela 
() was brother to Seneca and Gallio. He abstained through 
life from the pursuit of civil honours, vainly flattering himself, 
that a simple knight could rise to the highest splendour, and 
. tower above the consular dignity. By remaining in his rank, he 
was qualified to act in the administration of the imperial revenue, 
and that employment he thought the shortest road to immode-~ 
rate riches. He was the father of Lucan, the poet, and from 
such a son (c) derived additional lustre. When Lucan was no 
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enmity of Fabius Romanus, one of the poet’s intimate friends. 
This man framed a charge against the father. He accused him 
of being engaged with his son in the late conspiracy, and, for 
that purpose, forged several letters in the name of Lucan. 

Nero was eager to seize his prey : he panted for his riches, and 
with that view sent the letters as evidence of his guilt. Mela had 
recourse to the mode of death, at that time deemed the easiest, 
and, for that reason, most in vogue. He opened his veins, and 
expired. By bis will he bequeathed a large sum to Tigellinus, 
and to his son-in-law, Cossutianus Capito, hoping by that bequest 
to secure the remainder for his family. A clause, it has been 
said, was added to the will, asserting the. nocence of the de- 
ceased, and the flagrant injustice of cutting him off, while such 
men as Rufius Crispinus and Anicius Cerealis were suffered to 
live in security, though they were both envenomed enemies of 
the prince. The clause, however, was thought to be fabricated, 
with a view to justify the murder of Crispinus, which was al- 
ready perpetrated, and to hasten the sentence then in agitation 
against Cerealis, who, in a few days afterwards, dispatched him- 
self. He fell unlamented. The public remembered that he for- 
merly discovered a conspiracy (¢ ) to Caligula, and, for that 
reason, no man regretted him in his end. 

XVIIL With regard to Caius Petronius (a J, his character, 
his course of life, and the singularity of his manners, seem to 
merit particular attention, He passed his days in sleep, and his 
nights in business, or in joy and revelry. Indolence was at once 
his passion, and his road to fame. What others did by vigour 
and industry, he accomplished by his love of pleasure and luxuri- 
ous ease. Unlike the men who profess to understand social-en- 
joyment, and ruin their fortunes, he led a life of expence with- 
out profusion; an epicure, yet not a prodigal; addicted to his 
appetites, but with taste and judgment; a refined’ and elegant 
voluptuary. Gay and airy in his conversation, he charmed by a 
certain graceful negligence, the more engaging as it flowed from 
the natural frankness of his dispositon. With all bis delicacy, 
and careless ease, he shewed, wien he was governor of Bithynia, 
and, afterwards, in the year of his consulship, that vigour of 
mind and softness of manners may well unite in the same person. 
With his love of sensuality he posscssed talents for business. 
From his public station he returned to his usual gratifications, 
fond of vice, or of pleasures that bordered upon it. His gaiety 
recommended him to the notice of the prince. Being in favour 
at court, and cherished as the companion of Nero in all his select 
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parties, he was allowed to be the arbiter of taste and elegance. 
Without the sanction of Petronius nothing was exquisite, nothing 
rare or delicious. - 

“Hence the jealousy of Tigellinus, who dreaded a rival in the 
good graces of the emperor almost his equal; in the science of 
luxury his superior. Tigellinus determined to work his down- 
fal; and, accordingly, addressed himself to the cruelty of: the 
prince; that master-passion, to which all other affections and 
every motive were sureto give way. He charged Petronius with 
having lived in close intimacy with Scevinus (b), the conspira- 
tor; and, to give colour to that assertion, he bribed a slave to 
turn informer against bis master. The rest of the domestics were 
Joaded with irons. Nor was Petronius suffered to make his 
defence. 

XIX. Nero, at that time, happened to be on one of his exeur- 
sions intoCampania. Petrovius had followed him as far as Cuma, 
but was not allowed to proceed further than that place. He 
scorned to linger in doubt and fear, and yet was not in a hurry to 
leave'a world which he loved. He opened his veins, and: closed 
them again, at intervals losing a small quantity of blood, then 
binding up the orifice, as his own inclination prompted. He 
conversed during the whole time with his usual gaiety, never 
changing from his habitual manner, nor talking sentences to shew 
his contempt of death. He listened to his friends, who endea- 
voured to entertain him, not with grave discourses on the immor- 
tality of the soul, or the moral wisdom of philosophers, but with 
strains of poetry, and verses of a gay and natural turn. He dis- 
tributed presents to some of his servants, and ordered others to 
be chastised. He walked out for his amusement, and even lay 
down to sleep. In this last scene of his life he acted with such 
calm tranquillity, that his death, though an act of necessity, 
seemed no more than the decline of nature. In his will he scorned 
to follow the example of others, who, like himself, died under 
the tyrant’s stroke: he neither flattered the emperor, nor Tigelk- 
nus, nor any of the creatures of the court; but having writtel 
under the fictitious names of profligate men and women, a nar- 
tative of Nero’s debauchery, and his new modes of vice (a J, he 
had the spirit to send to the emperor that satirical romance, 
sealed with his own seal, which he took care to break, that, 
after his death, it might not be used for the destruction of any 
person whatever. 3 

XX. Nero saw, with surprise, his clandestine passions, and the 
secrets of his midoight revels, laid open to the world. To whom 
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the discovery was to be imputed still remained # doubt. Amidst 
his conjectures, Silia, who by her marriage with a senator had 
risen into notice, occurred to his memory. This woman had 
often procured for the libidinous pleasures of the prince, and 
lived, besides, in close intimacy with Petronius. Nero con- 
cluded that she had betrayed him, and for that offence ordered 
her into banishment. Having made that sacrifice to his own re- 
sentment, he gave another victim to glut the rage of Tigellinus, 
namely, Numicius Thermus, a man of pretorian rank. An ac~ 
cusation preferred against the favourite, by a slave enfranchised 
by Thermus, was the cause that provoked the vengeance of 'Ti- 
gellinus. For that daring attempt against a man in power the 
informer suffered on the rack, and his patron, who had no cons 
cern in the business, was put to death. 

XXL. Nero had not yet satiated his vindictive fury. He had 
spilt the best blood in Rome, and now, in the persons of Paetus 
Thrasea and Bareas Soranus, he hoped to destroy virtue itself. 
His rancour to those two illustrious citizens had been long work- 
ing in his heart, Thrasea, in particular, was the devoted object, 
and various motives conspired against him. When the business 
of Agrippina (a) was brought before the senate, it will be in 
the memory of the reader, that Thrasca withdrew from the debate, 
Afterwards, in the youthful sports, called Juvenares, he seldom 
attended, and never with the alacrity which was expected, This 
cold indifference was the more grating to the prince, as Thrasea, 
at Padua, his native city, not only assisted at the games of the 
cestus, originally instituted by Antenor, the fugitive from Troy, 
but also performed in the habit of a tragedian. It was further 
remembered, that, when Antistius, the prator, was in danger of 
being capitally condemned for his verses levelled at Nero. Thra« 
sea was the author of a milder sentence (J. There was still 
another circumstance: when divine honours were decreed to 
Poppza, he wilfully absented himself, nor did he afterwards at- 
tend her funeral. These offences were not suffered to sink into 
oblivion. The whole was treasured up by Cossutianus Capito, 
(c), a man, who to a bad heart and talents for every species of 
iniquity united motives of personal ill-will to Thrasea, which he 
nourished in secret, ever since the victory obtained over bim in a 
charge of extortion conducted by the deputies from Cilicia, and 
supported with all the credit and eloquence of Thrasea. 

XXII. The fertile genius of the prosecutor was not at a loss 
for new allegations? The heads of his charge were, “ that Thra- 
sea made it a point to avoid renewing the oath of fidelity usual at 
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the beginning of the year (a), and, though a member of the quin- 
decemviral college, he never assisted at the ceremony of offering 
vows for the safety of the prince, and the preservation of that me- 
lodious voice, A magistrate formerly of unremitting assiduity, 
he took a part in every debate, supporting or opposing the most 
trifling motions; and now what is his conduct? For three years 
together he has not so much as entered the senate (6). Even on 
a late occasion, when the business relating to Silanus and Vetus 
drew the fathers to a crowded meeting, Thrasea was not at lei« 
sure: the affairs of his clients engrossed his attention, and the 
patriot was detained from the senate by his own petty concerns, 
What is this but a public secession? He is at the head of a 
faction, and if his partisans take fire from his example, a civil 
war must be the consequence. Cwsar and Cato were the names 
that formerly kept the world awake; at present, in a city ever 
rent by discord, Nero and Thrasea engage the public mind. 
“The popular demagogue has his sectaries and his followers ; 
a set of men not yet, like their master, ambitiously sententious, 
but, in imitation of his mien and manners, sullen, gloomy, and 
discontented. By the formalities of their rigid discipline they 
hope to throw disgrace on the gay and elegant manners of their 
sovereign. Your preservation, Nero, is of no moment to Thrasea ; 
he disregards your safety: he despises your accomplishments. 
Are your affairs in a train of prosperity, he is still dejected. Has 
any untoward event disturbed your peace of mind, he enjoys your 
distress, and in secret pampers himself with your affliction, The 
same spirit that refused to swear on the acts of Julius Cesar and 
Augustus, denies the divinity of Poppea. He turns religion to a 
jest, and sets the laws at defiance, The journals of the Roman 
people (c) were never read by the provinces and the armies with 
80 much avidity, as in the present juncture; and the reason is, 
the history of the times is the history of Thrasea’s contumacy, 
“Tf the system of this wise philosopher and profound politician 
merit attention, let us, at once, embrace his doctrine; if other» 
wise, let us take from the friends of innovation their leader and 
their oracle. The sect whose precepts he affects to admire, hag 
ever been proud and dogmatical, busy, bold, and turbulent. It 
was that stoic school that formed the Tuberos (d) and the Fav 
vonii; names detested even by the old republic. And what is 
now the principle of the whole faction? To subvert the fabric 
of a great empire, they hold forth the name of liberty ; if they 
succeed, they will destroy even liberty itself. Of what use can 
it be to Nero, that he has banished a Cassius, if the followers of 
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Bratus are still allowed to flourish, and multiply their numbers ? 
Upon the whole, you have no occasion, Cwsar, to write to the 
senate; you need not mention Thrasea to that assembly; leave 
him to our management, and the judgment of the fathers.” Nero 
praised the zeal of Cossutianus, and added fury to a mind already 
bent on mischief. To forward his villainy, he gave him fora 
coadjutor Eprius Marcellus, an orator of a turbulent spirit and 
overbearing eloquence, 

XXII. The prosecution against Bareas Soranus, was already 
in the hands of Ostorius Sabinus, a Roman knight. Soranus was 
returned from his proconsular government of Asia. His con 
duct in the province stood distinguished by justice and the rec- 
titude of his measures; but by the jealousy of Nero the virtues 
of the minister were converted into crimes. He had opened the 
port of Ephesus, and left unpunished the obstinate resistance of 
the people of Pergamus, who refused to let Acratus (a), oneof 
the emperor’s freed-men, carry off the statues and pictures that 
adorned their city. This meritorious conduct was an offence not 
to be forgiven; but constructive crimes were to be held forth to 
the public. The heads of the accusation were, that Soranus had 
contracted a close and intimate friendship with Plautus (3), 
and had endeavoured by popular arts to incite the eastern pro- 
vinces to a revolt. To decide the fate of two upright citizens, 
Nero chose a juncture favourable to his dark design. Tiridates 
was on his way to Rome, to receive the diadem of Armenia from 
the hands of the emperor. He thought it probable, that, in the. 
splendour of that magnificent scene, the horrors of domestic cru- 
elty would be lost; perhaps, it seemed a fair opportunity to dis- 
play to a foreign prince the grandeur of a Roman emperer, and 
convince him, by the murder of two eminent citizens, that the 
imperial power was nothing short of oriental despotism. 

' XXIV. The city went forth in crowds to meet the emperor 
(a), and gaze at the eastern monarch. Thrasea received orders 
not to appear on the occasion, A mind like his was not to-be 
disconcerted. With his usual fortitude he sent a memorial to 
the prince, requesting to know by what act of his life he had 
deserved such a mark of displeasure. He pledged himself, if a 
fair hearing were granted, to confute his enemies, and place his 
innocence in the clearest light. Nero received the memorial with 
eager curiosity, expecting to find that Thrasea, under the opera- 
tion of fear, had descended to the language of flattery, and tar- 
nish his own honour by magnifying the glory of the prince. 
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sight of that illustrious citizen, the countenance, the spirit, and 
the virtue of the man, were too much to encounter. He ordered 
sthe senate to be convened. Thrasea, in the mean time, consulted 
with his friends, which would be most advisable, to enter at 
large into his defence, or to behave with silent indignation, 
They were divided in their opinions, 

XXV. Some advised him to enter the senate, and confront his 
enemies in the presence of that assembly. ‘ Of his constancy no 
doubt could be entertained; they knew that nothing could fall 
from him unworthy of himself. Every word from his lips would 
tend to augment his glory. When danger threatened, to take 
shelter in the shade of obscurity, were the act of a degenerate 
spirit. For him, he ought to have the people round him to be- 
hold the scene; a great man advancing bravely to meet his fate, 
would be a spectacle worthy of their.applause. The senate would 
hear with astonishment the energy of truth, and the sublime of 
virtue, Every sentiment from the mouth of Thrasea would rise 
superior to humanity, and sound to the fathers as if some god 
addressed them. Even the heart of Nero might for once relent. 
Should it happen otherwise ; should his obdurate nature still per- 
sist; posterity would crown with immortal glory the undaunted 
citizen, who distinguished himself from those unhappy victims, 
who bowed their necks to the tyrant’s stroke, and crept in silence 
to their graves.” 

XXVI. Others were of a different opinion, convinced that his 
best plan would be to wait the issue at his own house. They 
spoke of Thrasea himself and the dignity of his character in the 
highest terms, but they dreaded that his adversaries would pour 
forth a torrent of insolence and opprobrious language. “ They 
desired that he would not suffer his ear to be wounded with 
scurrility and vile abuse. Cossutianus and Eprius Marcellus were 
not the only enemics of virtue: there were others, whose brutal 
rage might incite them to outrage, and even violence to his person. 
The cruelty of Nero left none at liberty. In a general panic, 
good men might follow the worst example. It would become 
the character of Thrasea, to rescue from infamy that august as- 
sembly, which his presence had so long adorned. If he did not 
attend the meeting, the part, which, after hearing Thrasea in his 
own defence, the fathers might have acted, will remain proble- 
matical; and by that uncertainty the honour of the senate may 
be saved. To hope that Nero would blush for his crimes, were 
to misunderstand his character. His unrelenting cruelty would 
moact nrohshiv fai an "TMhraces’e wife nan hie whole family: and 
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all-that were dear to him. For these reasons, an eminent citizen, 
who had ever supported the honour of his name, and still flourished 
with unblemished integrity, would do well to remember who were 
the teachers of wisdom, that furnished the principles and the 
model of his conduct. Since he had crowded into his life all their 
virtues, it would become him to emulate their glory in his fall.” 

Arulenus Rusticus (a) assisted at this consultation. He was, 
at that time, a tribune of the people; a young man of sentiment, 
eager to be in action, and warm with the love of glory. He of 
fered to interpose, by his tribunitian authority, to prevent a decree 
of the senate. ‘“ Forbear,” said Thrasea; “and learn, young 
man, to restrain this impetuous ardour. By a rash opposition you 
cannot save your friend, and you may bring down ruin on your-. 
self. For me, I have lived my days; my course is well nigh 
finished ; it now remains, that I reach the goal with undiminished 
honour. As to you, my friend, you have but lately entered the 
career of civil dignities. Life is before you, and you have not 
as yet pledged yourself to the public. Ere you take a decided 
part, it will behove you to consider well the times upon which 
you are fallen, and the principles which you mean to avow.” 
Having thus declared his sentiments, he gave no opinion concern- 
ing the propriety of appearing in the senate, but reserved the 
question for his own private meditation. 

XXVII. On the following day two pretorian cohorts, under 
arms, surrounded the temple of Venus. A body of citizens, with 
swords ill concealed beneath their gowns, invested all the avenues, 
In the forum, the open squares, and round the adjoining temples, 
bands of soldiers took their station, and through that military 
array the senators were obliged to pass, surrounded by soldiers 
and pretorian guards. The assembly was opened by Nero's 
questor (a), with a speech inthe name of the prince, complain- 
ing, “ that the fathers” (no particular name was mentioned) “de- 
serted the public interest, and by their example taught the Roman 
knights to loiter away their time im sloth, and inattention to the 
welfare of the state. Nor could it be matter of wonder, that the 
senators from the distant provinces no longer attended their duty, 
when men of consular rank, and even of sacerdotal dignity, 
thought of uothing but the embellishment of their villas, and the 
beauty of their gardens and pleasure-grounds.” This message 
was intended to be a weapon in the hands of the accusers, and 
their malice knew how to use it. 

XXVIIL Cossutianus took the lead. Eprius Marcellus followed 
him, with. more force and acrimony. “ The commonwealth,” he 
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éaid, “is on the brink of ruin. Certain turbulent spirits rear their 
crest so high that no room is left for the milder virtues of the 
prince. The senate for some time past has been negligent, tame, 
and passive. Your lenity, conscript fathers, your lenity has given 
encouragement to sedition. It is in consequence of your indul 
gence that Thrasea presumes to trample on the laws; that his son 
in-law, Helvidius Priscus (a), adopts the same pernicious prin- 
ciples; that Paconius Agrippinus (0), with the inveterate hatred 
towards the house of Ciesar, which he inherits from his father, 
declares open hostility; and that Curtius Montanus (c) in sediti- 
ous verses spreads abroad the venom of his pen. Where is 
Thrasea now? I want to see the man of consular rank in his place; 
I want to see the sacerdotal dignity offering up vows for the em- 
peror; I want to see the citizen taking the oaths of fidelity. Per- 
haps that haughty spirit towers above the laws and the reli- 
gion of our ancestors; perhaps he means to throw off the mask, 
and own himself a traitor and an enemy to his country. Let him 
appear in this-assembly; let the patriot come ; let the leader of 
faction shew himself; the man who so often played the orator in 
this assembly, and took under his patronage the inveterate enemies 
of the prince, Let us hear his plan of government. What does 
he wish to change? What abuse does he mean to reform? If he 
came every day with objections, the cavilling spirit of the man 
might tease, perplex, and embarrass us; but now his sullen silence 
is worse; it condemns every thing in the gross. And why all 
this discontent? A settled peace prevails in every quarter of the 
empire: does that afflict him? Our armies, without the effusion 
of Roman blood, have been victorious: is that the cause of his 
disaffection? He sickens in the midst of prosperity; he repines 
at. the flourishing state of his country: he deserts the forum; he 
avoids the theatre, and the temples of the city; he threatens to 
abjure his country, and retire into voluntary banishment; he ac- 
knowledges none of your laws; your decrees are to him no better 
than mockery; he owns no magistrates, and Rome to him is 
no longer Rome. Let him therefore be cut off at once froma 
city, where he has long lived an alien; the love of his country 
banished from his heart, and the people odious to his sight.” 
XXIX. Marcellus delivered this invective in a strain of vehe- 
mence, that gave additional terror to the natural ferocity of a atern 
and savage countenance. His voice grew louder, his features 
more enlarged, and his eyes flashed with fire. The senate heard 
him, but with emotions unfelt before; the settled melancholy, 
which that black period made habitual, gave way to stronger feel- 
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ings. They saw a band of soldiers round them, and they debated 
in the midst of swords and javelins. Thrasea was absent, but the 
venerable figure of the man presented itself to every imagination. 
They felt for Helvidius Priscus, who was doomed to suffer, not 
for imputed guilt, but because he was allied to an innocent and 
virtuous citizen. What was the crime of Agrippinus? The mis- 
fortunes of his father, cut off by the cruelty of Tiberius, rose in 
judgment against the son. The case of Montanus (a) was 
thought hard and oppressive. His poetry was a proof of genius, 
not of malice; and yet, for a pretended libel on the prince, a 
youth of expectation was to be driven from his country. 

XXX. Amidst the tumult and distraction which this business 
excited, Ostorius Sabinus, the accuser of Bareas Soranus, ens 
tered the senate, He opened at once, and charged as a crime, 
the friendship that subsisted between Soranus and Rubelliug 
Plautus. He added, that the whole tenour of his administration 
in Asia was directed, not for the public good, but to promote 
his own popularity, and to spread a spirit of sedition through the 
provinces, These accusations had been long since fabricated, 
and were then grown threadbare; but the prosecutor was ready 
with a new allegation, which involved Servilia, the daughter of 
Soranus, in her father’s danger. The charge against her was, 
that she had distributed sums of money among men skilled in 
judicial astrology. The fact was, Servilia, with no other mo» 
tives than those of filial piety, had the imprudence, natural at 
her time of life, to apply to a set of fortune-tellers in order to 
satisfy her mind about the fate of her family, and to learn 
whether Nero’s resentment was by any possibility to be appeased, 
and what would be the issue of the business in the senate. 

She was cited to appear in the senate before the tribunal of 
the consuls. On one side stood the aged father; on the other 
his daughter, in the bloom of life, not having yet compleated 
her twentieth year, but even then in a state of destitution, ‘still 
lamenting the fate of her husband, Annius Pollio, lately torn 
frém her, and condemned to banishment. She stood in silent 
sorrow, not daring to lift her eyes to her father, whom by her 
imprudent zeal she had involved in new misfortunes. 

XXXI. The accuser pressed her with questions. He desired to 
know, whether she had not sold her bridal ornaments, her jewels 
and her necklace, to supply herself with money for magic sacri- 
fices? She fell prostrate on the ground, and wept in bitterness 
of heart. Her sorrows were too big for utterance. She embraced 
the altars, and rising suddenly, exclaimed with vehemence, 
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sey have invoked no infernal gods ; T have used no unhallowed 
rites, no ma ic, no incautations. My unhappy prayers asked 
no more thai that you, Cwsar, and you conscript fathers, would 
extend your protection to this best of men, this most affectionate 
parent. For him 1 sold my jewels; for him I disposed of my 
bridal ornaments, and for him I gave up the garments suited to 
my fank. In the same cause I was willing to sacrifice my life: 
the blood in my veins was at his service. ‘The met whom I con- 
gulted were all strangers to me; I had no knowledge of them, 
They best can tell who they are, and what they profess. The 
name of the prince was never mentioned by me but with that re- 
spect, which I pay to the gods. What I did was my own act: 
that miserable man, my unhappy father, kuew nothing of it. If 
any crime has been committed, he is innocent: I, and I alone, 
am guilty.” 

XXXII, Soranus could no longer restrain himself. He inter- 
rupted his daughter, crying aloud, “She was not with me in 
Asia; she is too young to have any knowledge of Rubellius Plau- 
tus. In the accusation against her husband she was not involved; 
her filial piety is her only crime. Distinguish her case from mine ; 
respect the cause of innocence, and on my head let your worst ven- 
geance fall. I am ready to meet my fate’” With these words, 
be rushed to embrace his child: she advanced to meet. him, but 
the lictors interposed to prevent the pathetic scene. The wit- 
nesses were called in. The fathers had hitherto listened to all 
that passed, with emotions of pity ; but pity was soon converted 
anto. a stronger passion. The appearance of Publius Egnatiys 
{a ),-the client of Soranus, hired to give evidence against his pa- 
tron and his friend, kindled a general indignation. This man 
professed himself a follower of the stoic sect. He had learned 
in that school to detail the maxims of virtue, and could teach his 
features to assume an air of simplicity, while fraud, and perfidy, 
and avarice, lay lurking at his heart. The temptation of money 
sdrew forth his hidden character, and the hypoerite stood detected. 
His treachery gave a standing lesson to mankind, that, in the 
commerce of the world, it is not sufficient to guard against open 
and avowed iniquity, since the professors of friendship can, under 
:a counterfeit resemblance of virtue, nourish the worst of vices, 
-and prove, in the end, the most pernicious enemies 

. XXXILL The same day produced a splendid example of truth 
‘ea honour in the person of Cassius Asclepiodotus; a map dis- 
tinguished by his wealth, and ranked with the most eminent in- 
habitants of Bithynia. Having loved and followed Soranus in 
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his prosperity, he did not desert him in the hour of distress: He 
‘still adhered to him with unaltered friendship, and for his con- 
stancy was deprived of his all, and sent into banishment; the 
gods, in their just dispensations, permitting an example of virtue, 
even in ruin, to stand in contrast to successful villainy. Thrasea, 
Soranus, and Servilia, were allowed to choose their mode of ‘dy- 
ing. Helvidius Priscus and Paconius Agrippinus were banished 
out of Italy. Montanus owed his pardon to the influence of his 
father, but was declared incapable of holding any public office, 
The prosecutors were amply rewarded. Eprius Marcellus and 
Cossutianus received cach of them fifty thousand sesterces, Os- 
torious Sabinus obtained a grant of twelve thousand, with the ors 
naments of the questorship. 

XXXIV. Towards the close of day, the consular questor (a) 
was sent to Thrasea, who was then amusing himself in his gar~ 
den, attended by a number of friends, the most illustrious of both 
sexes, Demetrius ()), a philosopher of the cynic school, was 
the person whe chiefly engaged his attention. Their conversa- 
tion, as was inferred from looks of earnest meaning, and from 
some expressions distinctly heard, turned upon the immortality of 
the soul, and its separation from the body. Thrasea had not 
heard of the decree that had passed the senate, when his intimate 
friend, Domitius Czcilianus, arrived with the unhappy tidings. 
The company melted into tears. Thrasea saw their generous 
sympathy; he heard their lamentations: but fearing that the in- 
terest, which they took in the lot of a man ‘doomed to destruction, 
might involve them in future danger, he conjured them to retire. 
Arria (c), his wife, inspired by the memorable example of her 
mother, resolved to share her husband’s fate. Thrasea entreated 
her to continue longer in life, and not deprive their danghter of 
the only comfort and support of her tender years. 

XXXV. He then walked his portico, and there received the 
consular questor. An air of satisfaction was visible in his coun- 
tenance. He had been informed that Helvidius, his son-in-law, 
had met with nothing harsher than a sentence of banishment out 
of Italy. The decree of the senate, drawn up in form, being de- 
livered to him, he withdrew to his chamber, attended by Helvi- 
dius and Demetrius. He there presented both his arms; and the 
veins being opened, as soon as tbe blood began to flow, he desired 
the questor to draw nearer, and sprinkling the floor with his vital 
drops, ‘‘ Thus,” he said, “let us make libation to Jupiter tHE 
Deriverer! Behold, young man, a mind undaunted and re- 
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signed; and may the gods avert from you so severe a trial of your 
virtue! But you are fallen on evil times, in which you will find it 
expeditnt to fortify your soul by examples of unshaken con- 
stancy.” The approach of death was slow and lingering, Aa 


his pains increased, he raised his eyes, and turning to Demetrius 
7 * * ee ee 
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Contents.—Aprenpix To Book XVI. I. The death of Thrasea, 
Soranus, and Servilia. The banishment of Paconius and Helvidius. 
IL. Tiridates arrives at Naples, and thence proceeds with Nero to 
Puteoli. Nero exposes himself as a singer. Tiridates kills a wild 
beast. LL. Tiridates and Nero arrive at Rome. The city illumi- 
nated the night before the coronation. The kingdom of Armenia 
granted to'him. IV. The speech of Tiridates. Nero, to gain the ap- 
plause of the eastern prince, turns coachman, player, and minstrel. 
He is glad to find a number of the eastern magi in the train of Tira- 
dates, and endeavours to become master of their art, but finds the 
whole to be an imposture. V. Corbulo meets Tiridates on his way 
back to Armenia. V1. Nero shuts the temple of Janus, but proposes 
tu open it again for four different wars ; but amidst his projects, de« 
puties arrive from Greece, offering the prize for song and the guitar, 
Nero gives them a favourable reception. He was on the point of dem 
claring war against the Jews ; but he changes his purpose, and makes 
great preparations against the Zithiopians and the Albanians. But 
changing his mind a second time, he sets out for Greece with a prodi« 
gious retinue. VII. Account of Nero's conduct in Greece. He plays 
a variety of characters on the public stage. He gains eighteen hun- 
dred laurel crowns for his victories in music. The senate returns 
thanks to the gods. VIII. He travels round the country, but avoids 
Athens and Sparta. He gives a loose to vice, indulges in new plea- 
sures, and marries Sporus, the eunuch. UX. The exhausted finances 
of the prince supplied by draining the people. The arrogance of He= 
dius, an imperial freedman, who directs every thing at Rome. X. Nero 
attempts to open a passage for the sea through the isthmus of Corinth. 
For that purpose, a number of Jew prisoners sent by Vespasian to 
labour at the work. Vespasian appointed commander against the Jews. 
XI. Helius, who governs every thing at Rome tn the absence of Nero, 
insults the senate and the people. He writes an account to Nero of all 
that passes, and presses him to return to the capital, Nero forms a 
design against the life of Corbulo. Arrius Varrus, an officer in Asia. 
sends an accusation against Corbulo. Corbulo passes into Greece to 
have an interview with Nero. Corbulo compelled to dispatch himself. 
Nero’s labours at the isthmus of Corinth. He embarks for Italy, and 
arrives at Naples. He enters Rome in triumph. XII. A conspiracy 
discovered, and the accomplices put to death. A revoltin Gaul. Vira 
ginius Rufus defeats the insurrection of Vindex. Galba, in secret, 
favoured the cause of Vindex, and is much alarmed at his defeat. 
XUI. Nero resolves to destroy the whole senate. His designs dis- 
covered by a favourite slave. The fathers, alarmed for their own safety, 
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Prepare to counteract Nero's designs: ' Nero adjudged to suffer death, 
asan enemy to his country. XIV. Nero terrified : he is driven to de- 
spair, laments his sad cottdition,.and, at last, puts an end to his life: the 
last and worst of the house of Cesar. XV. Prodigies: the sudden joy, 
and changeable humours, of the populace. Nymphidius favours Gala 
ba’s party,.meaning: at the same time to seize the sovereignty... He is 
slain, XVI. Proceedings against all the instruments of Nero's cruelty. 
‘Galba informed of the death of Nero. He marches at the head of his 
army towards Italy, and begins his reign with cruelty and great effua 
Sion of blood. 

: These transactions passed in three years. 





Years of Rome—of Christ. Consuls, 
819 66 Suetonius Paulinus, Lucius Telesinus. 
Tiago 67 Fonteius Capito, Julius Rufus. 


O21 48 Silius Italicus, Galerius Trachalus, 
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I. IT is not without regret that we lose the words of a great 
man at the point of death. All we know is, that Thrasea fixed 
his eyes on his friend Demetrius, and there Tacitus fails.us. - 
What the philosopher said, cannot now be collected from any 
contemporary historian. It is probable that he expired in a short 
time after. Seeing the vices of the age, and the savage crueltyyof 
the reigning prince, it cannot be matter of wonder, that a man of 
virtue, fortified by the doctrines of the stoic school, did not think 
it awful to die. He was often heard to say, that he had rather lay 
down his life to-day, than be to-morrow banished to an island, 
That sentiment was applauded by the philosophers (a, of the 
age. With the same spirit he was used to declare his mind in 
conversation with his friends. If, he said, Nero intended to de- 
Stroy no one but me, I could excuse his flatterers; but flattery 
will not save their lives. Since death is a debt that all must pay, 
it is better to die in freedom, than live an ignominious slave. All 
that Nero can do, is to shorten my days: my memory will stilt 
subsist, and men will continue to talk of me. But for the tribe 
of abject sycophants, they will perish, and be mentioned no more. 
Thrasea was not more distinguished by his unshaken fortitude, 
than by the virtues of humanity. Pliny the consul celebrates him 
for an apophthegm, which shews in the fairest light the amiable 
tenderness of his nature. An unforgiving disposition was in his 
eyes not only ungenerous, but immoral; .it was, therefore, his 
maxim (b), that he, who suffers himself to hate vice, will hate 
mankind. Tt were superfluous to add any further particulars of 
aman so truly eminent. Tacitus says, that by destroying him, 
Nero intended, by the same blow, to destroy virtue itself. All 
praise is summed up in that short encomium. 

Soranus, and his daughter Servilia, died with equal virtue and 
equal glory. Helvidius Priscus (e), as already mentioned, 
was condemned to exile. Paconius Agrippinus (d) met with the 
same severity. Like his friend Helvidius, he was a man of dis- 
tinguished virtue, and undaunted resolution. Being informed 
that his trial, though he was not cited to appear, was actually de- 
pending before the senate, May the gods grant me their protec- 
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tion! said he; but it is now the fifth hour, and that is the time 
when I usually bathe. His cause was not long in suspense. Be- 
ing informed that judgment was pronounced against him, he 
calmly asked, What is the sentence? death or banishment? Be- 
ing told that it was the latter, And what have they done with my 
etiects? You are left in possession of them. Well then, said he, 
I can dine at Aricia fe). He accepted his life, and, by his calm 
‘indiflerence, gained as much glory as others by the fortitude with 
which they met their fate. Demetrius, the friend of Thrasea, 
did tui escape the notice of Nero. The tyrant threatened instant 
execution. You may command it, said Demetrius ; you threaten 
me with death, and nature threatens you (f). The intrepid 
firmness of a poor philosopher, or perhaps the meanness of hia 
condition, saved his life. 

II. Cornutus, another philosopher, who professed the doctrines’ 
of the Platonic school, had the misfortune to be consulted on the. 
subject of a poem, which Nero had projected (a). He spoke 
his mind with honest freedom, and for that offence was immedi-« 
ately banished. Nor was the cruelty of the prince appeased by 
the number that fell a sacrifice; he still thristed for blood; but 
happily a scene of splendour, then ready tobe displayed, engaged _ 
his attention, and gave the people some respite from the rage of 
an insatiate tyrant. Tiridates, who with the consent of his brother 
Vologeses, the Parthian king, had agreed with Corbulo to under- 
take a journey to Rome (6), in order there to receive the regal 
diadem from the hand of the emperor, was arrived in Italy. Nero 
was then at Naples, and, in that city, the eastern prince was ad- 
mitted to his presence. The spectacle was magnificent. It served’ 
at once to gratify the pride of a Roman emperor, and for a time 
to.sooth the afflictions of the people. iridates was attended by 
a long procession of officers and a military band appointed by 
Corbulo. He had, besides, not less than three thousand of the 
Parthian nobility in his train, with his wife, and the sons (c) of 
Vologeses, of Pacorus, and Monobazus. His march through the 
provinces had no appearance of a prince subdued, and forced to 
submit to the will of a conqueror. Till he entered the city of 
Naples all was grandeur and royal magnificence. The act of’ 
humiliation still remained. He was to pay homage to the em- 
peror on his knees. Mortifying as that circumstance was to an 
oriental king, Tiridates submitted to prostrate himself at Nero’s’ 
feet. Vologeses had stipulated with Corbulo, that his brother 
should not be compelled to deliver up his sword (d); and Tiri- 
dates called it an isnominious act. beneath the diconity of the Are 
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sacide. Nothing could extort his sword. He is said to have 
nailed it to the scabbard. The magnanimity, with which he re 
fused to comply, obtained the applause of all, who beheld a scene 
go new and magnificent. 

The court set out for Rome. Nero thought proper to make 
some stay at Puteoli (ec), in order to entertain his royal visitor 
with a show of gladiators. 'T'he spectacle was exhibited by Pa- 
trobius (f'), one of the emperor's freedmen, with great expence 
and prodigious pomp. The genius of Nero could not lie still on 
such an occasion. In his opinion it was fit that a foreign prince, 
and his Parthian courtiers, should know how well the emperor of 
Rome could sing. Tiridates beheld the whole with mixed emor 
tions of wonder, admiration, and contempt. The example of 
Nero did not tempt him to exhibit his person as a show to the 
people. He scorned to descend into the arena, but did yot think 
it beneath his dignity to call for his bow and arrow, and from the 
throne, where he was seated, to give a specimen of his dexterity. 
He aimed at the wild beasts, and the spectators admired his ade 
dress and the vigour of his arm. Historians relate as a fact (¢J, 
that two bulls were transfixed by one arrow, and died on the spot, 

III. Nero proceeded, with a grand cavalcade, on his way to 
Rome, where the most splendid preparations were made for his 
reception. The whole city was illuminated, and the houses de 
corated with garlands and laurel-wreaths, The people crowded 
together from ali quarters, and rent the air with shouts and ac~ 
clamations, while the emperor, with Tiridates and the Parthian 
nobility in his train, made his triumphal entry. A day was fixed 
for Tiridates to receive the diadem from the hands of Nero. No» 
thing could equal the pomp and splendour, with which that ce+ 
remony was performed (a). On the preceding evening, the city 
‘was again illuminated, and the streets adorned with flowers. At 
the dawn of day, an incredible multitude repaired to the forunt ; 
the tops of houses were crowded with spectators, and a splendid, 
but theatrical pomp was exhibited with lavish expence. The 
people, dressed in wite robes, crowned with laurels, and ranked 
in their several tribes, walked in procession to their respective 
seats. The pretorian guards, with their standards ranged in ore 
der, and their colours flying, displayed their glittering arms. Nero. 
entered the forum in his triumphal habit. The whole body of the 
genate followed in his train, He took his seat on a curule chair, | 
amidst the standards and the eagles. Ina short time after, ‘Tiri- _ 
dates made his appearance, The soldiers opened their lines; he 
advanced through the ranks, with his easterp nobility in his train. 
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He approached the rostrum, and on his knees offered homage to 
Nero, The people were not able to contain their joy. They saw 
the pride of an oriental king humbled at the feet of the emperor, 
The majesty of Rome filled every imagination. A shout burst 
forth from the enraptured multitude. Tiridates was astonished 
at the sound: he stood at gaze, and his heart shrunk within him, 
Nero raised him from the ground, and, having clasped him in his 
arms, placed the diadem on his head (6), amidst the repeated 
shouts and acclamations of the people. : 

IV. The Parthian prince, not yet recovered from his surprise, 
in the hurry and agitation of his spirits, addressed himself to Nero, 
in substance as follows: “ You see before you a prince descended 
from the line of the Arsacide; you behold the brother of two 
kings, Vologeses and Pacorus; and yet I own myself your slave, 
You, no less than fa) Mithra, are to me a god. TI pay you the 
same veneration as I do to the Son. Without your protection, E 
have no kingdom; my rights must flow from you. You are the 
author of my fortune; and your will is fate.” An ancient proetor 
undertook to be interpreter on the occasion. The people, well 
convinced that Nero, by his vices, had forfeited all kind of claim 
to such respectful language, received it as the homage of a king 
to the majesty of the Roman name. The speech was sufficiently 
mean and abject, but the arrogance and ferocity of Nero's answer 
(4) exceeded every thing. “I congratulate you on the wisdom, 
that brought you thus far to enjoy the sunshine of my presence, 
and my protection, The diadem, which your father could not 
leave you, nor your brothers confirm in your hand, is the gift 
which I bestow. The kingdom of Armenia is yours: I place 
you on the vacant throne, From this day you and your brothers 
may learn, that it is mine to raise or depose the monarchs of the 
earth, as my wisdom shall direct.” 

Such was the haughty style in which Nero spoke of himself; 
but he did not long support his grandeur. ‘The coronation being 
over, he adjourned to Pompey’s theatre, where the scene was 
prepared, at an enormous expence, with the most superb deco- 
rations. ‘The stage, and the whole inside of that noble structure, 
were cased (c) with gold. Such a profusion of wealth and mag- 
nificence had never been displayed to view. To screen the spec- 
tators from the rays of the sun, a purple canopy, inlaid with 
golden stars, was spread over their heads: In the centre was 
seen, richly embroidered, the figure of Nero, inthe act of driving 
acurricle. To the exhibitions of the theatre the pleasures of the 
table succeeded, Thie banquet (d) was the most ‘sumptuous 
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that tasté and luxury could contrive. When the appetite of the 
guests was satisfied, the public diversions were once more re- 
sumed. Nero scized the opportunity to display his talents; and 
_he, who a little before was master of the universe, appeared in 
the characters of charioteer, comedian, singer, aud buttfoon. He 
. sung on the stage, and drove round the circus in his green 
livery fe). The king of Armenia saw the prince, who talked 
of dealing out crowns and sceptres, warbling a tune, and ma- 
naging the reins for the entertainment of his subjects. Such 
despicable talents, he knew, could neither form a warrior nor a 
legislator.. His glory, it now was evident, depended on the yir- 
tueland the genius of men very differcnt from himself. How he 
found a people tame enough to obey, and general officers willing 
to command his armies, was matter of wonder to the Parthian 
Prince. Struck with that idea, he could not refrain from saying 
to Nero, in the simplicity of bis heart, (f), “ You have in Cor- 
bulo a most valuable slave.” The drift and good sense of the 
- observation made no impression on a frivolous mind like that of 
Nero. Ancmperor, who placed his glory in being a scenic per- 
. former, paid no attention to the merit of Corbulo. If he under- 
_ stood the reflection of the eastern prince, he shewed afterwards, 
that the only use he made of it was, to nourish a secret jealousy, 
_and plan the ruin of an officer, whose fame in arms was too great 
for a tyrant to endure. 
As soon as the diversions of the theatre and the circus ended, 
Nero thought fit to open a more important scene, He proceeded 
. with a grand retinue to the capitol, where be entered with a 
branch of laurel in his hand; and, as if he had subdued Armenia, 
_ the charioteer and playerof interludes was saluted Impera ror. 
His vanity was now amply gratified; but vanity was not the only 
spring of his actions. ‘J’o be an adept in magic arts had been for 
- some time his predominant passion; and, as Tiridates brought 
_ with him in his train a number of the Parthian Maar, he thought 
the opportunity fair to Icarn all the secrets of an occult science, 
which he believed was not the mere illusion of mathematicians 
and pretended philosophers. Tiridates studied to ingratiate him- 
self, and was proud to have the emperor of Rome for his pu- 
pil(/g).. By his desire, the Magi opened all their storcs. of 
knowledge, and Nero, with the anxiety of a guilty mind, was 
eager to pry into futurity. He was master of the Roman world, 
and, with the assistance of his oriental teachers, flattered himself 
that he should soon be able to controul the ways of Providence, 
and give the law tothe gods, With this view he passcd his time 
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in close conference with a set of Chaldean impostors; but Tirie 
dates was not able, in return for the kingdom of Armenia, to 
teach his benefactor the art of holding commerce with evil spi- 
rits. Nero found the whole to be a system of fraud, Instead of 
being enabled to hold a counci! with infernal powers, he was 
left to the suggestions of his own heart, and the advice of a pera 
nicious crew of abandoned men and women, who were the em- 
peror’s confidential ministers, and the instruments of every villainy. 

V. It is certain that Nero’s passion for the guitar, and stage 
music, was not greater than his passion to excel in magic incan- 
tations; but though his hopes were frustrated, he did not cease 
to entertain Tiridates with the most lavish profusion. An enor= 
mous sum (@) was issued every day to the Armenian king, for 
the support of his own grandeur, and the courtiers in his train. 
At his departure a still larger sum was ordered, as a present from 
the emperor, and, that he might rebuild the city of Artaxata (b), 
which had been levelled to the ground, a number of artificers 
were added, at a vast expence, to the retinue of the Parthian 
prince, who also engaged a number of others to attend him, for 
stipulated wages, to his own country. The consequence of Ne- 
ro's generosity was, that the fixing of a king on the throne of 
Armenia, was a heavier burthen to the Romans than any of their 
most expensive wars. 

There is reason to think that the want of success in the attempt ° 
to make Nero believe in the religion of the Mac1, served, in some 
degree, to open the eyes of Tiridates, and remove the errors of 
eastern superstition. In order to visit Rome, he had taken a wide 
compass over an immense tract of country, and travelled all the 
way by land. The cause of this circuitous and laborious journey 
must be referred to the superstition of his native country. In the 
creed of the Parthian magi, the sea was said to be a sacred ele- 
ment (c); and to spit in it, or defile the purity of the waters by 
the superfluities of the human body, was held to be profane and 
impious. The design, probably, was, by that doctrine to prevent 
migration, and what at first was policy received, in time, the 
sanction of religion. But Tiridates, during his stay at Rome, so 
far weeded out the prejudices of education, that he made no 
scruple to return by sea. He embarked at Brundusium (d J, 
and, having crossed the Adriatic, arrived at the port of Dyr- 
rachium (ec). From that place he pursued his voyage along the 
coast of Asia, and, being safely landed, visited the Roman pro- 
vinces, and the most splendid cities on the continent. Before he 
entered the confines of Armenia, Corbulo advanced to a meeting 
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Tn his interview with the Armenian monarch, he still maintained 
that superior character, which he had fairly earned by his talents 
and his virtues. Finding an extraordinary number of artificers in the 
prince’s train, he resolved toact with due attention to the interest 
as well as the dignity of the Roman name; and with that view, 
having separated such as were hired, he suffered none but those 
who were a donation from Nero to migrate to a foreign country. 
This behaviour gave no offence to Tiridates, He took leave of 
Corbulo with the highest esteem for his many virtues; and, 
though he entertained no kind of personal respect for Nero, he 
thought the regal diadem claimed a return of gratitude; and, up- 
ou that principle, as soon as the capital of Armenia was rebuilt, 
instead of calling it Artaxata, he gave it the flattering name 
of Neronia. : 

VI. Rome having no war upon her hands, Nero, with airs of 
self-congratulation, as if his valour had subdued the nations, 
thought fit to shut the temple of Janus (a). But that pacific 
disposition did not last long. Intoxicated by the homage which 
he bad received from Tiridates, he wanted to renew the same 
scene of splendour and vain-glory, by the humiliation of Volo. 
geses, the Parthian king. For that purpose, he endeavoured, by 
pressing invitations, to induce that prince to undertake a journey to 
Rome. At length the eastern monarch gave a decisive answer ; 
« You can cross the sea, which I hold to be a forbidden element: 
come to Asia, and we will then settle the ceremony of our meet- 
ing.” Fired with indignation by that peremptory refusal, and 
the tone of grandeur with which it was delivered, Nero was on 
the point of declaring war, if other projects had not dazzled his 
imagination. He concerted his measures, and laid plans of vast 
ambition; but the caprice that dictated them yielded to the first 
novelty that occurred. He intended to open the temple of Janus 
for four wars at once (>). The first, against the Jews, who felt 
themselves oppressed by the avarice and rapacity of Gessius 
Florus, the governor of the province, and were, at that time, in 
open revolt. The second enterprise was intended against the 
Zthiopians ; the third, against the Albanians on the borders of 
the Caspian sea; the fourth, to revenge the insult offered to him 
by the haughty spirit of Vologeses. The love of fame, whatever 
he did, was the inspiring motive: whether he sent forth his ar- 
mies, or drove a chariot, or sung a song, praise was still the ulti 
mate end. If by his victorious arms the #thiopians and Alba- 
nians could be reduced to subjection, the glory of enlarging the 
boundaries of the empire was to be the bright reward. His ex- 
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ertions were, therefore, made against the two last-mentioned 
states. He sent detachments forward to survey the country; he 
formed flying camps in those distant regions; he began to collect 
the forces of the empire; and, not content with drawing from 
Britain, from Germany, and Illyricum, the flower of his armies, 
he formed, a new legion, composed of men six feet high, and this 
he called the phalanx (c) of Alexander the Great. 

Amidst this din of arms, and all this mighty tumult of warlike 
preparations, an incident occurred of more moment to Nero than 
the glory of the Roman name. A deputation arrived at Rome 
from the cities of Greece, where the theatre, and poetry, and mu- 
sic flourished, with orders to present to the emperor, from the 
several places, the victor’s crown (d) for minstrelsy and song. 
An opportunity so bright and unexpected was not to be neglected, 
Nero was transported with joy: he towered above himself and 
all competition. The deputies were admitted to his presence; 
they were caressed, invited to his table, and all other business, 
however important, gave way to the elegant arts. The Greeks 
were skilled in the trade of adulation. They beseeched the 
prince to honour them with a specimen of his salents. Nero 
sung to his guests: they heard, they applauded, they were 
thrown into extacies. He, in his turn, admired their taste; they 
were the only people who had music in their souls; they, and 
they only, had an ear for finer sound; the true masters of har- 
mony; the judges who deserved to hear his exquisite powers, 
From that moment all his warlike projects vanished from his 
mind. He thought no more of humbling the Parthian king ; the 
Ethiopians and Albanians might enjoy their independent state, 
and Vespasian might take the field against the Jews. The fame 
of a coachman, a minstrel, and a singer, was of greater moment, 
He resolved, without delay, to set out for Greece. How the ad- 
Ininistration was to be conducted during his absence, was the first 
consideration. That did not embarrass him long. The whole 
authority, and all the functions of the prince were committed 
to Helius, one of his freedmen. That upstart minister, with 
Polycletus, his associate, had already enriched himself with the 
plunder of the public, and was now, with the whole power in his 
hands, to give a full display of his character. That point being 
settled, a weightier care still remained. An imperial charioteer, 
and a comedian of illustrious rank, who was to be nobly covered 
with Olympic dust, and to bring back laurel crowns for his vic- 
tories insong and pantomime, could not undertake such an ex- 
pedition without the greatest pomp. Preparations were accord- 
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ingly made. The emperor seemed to be going to an important 
war(e). Tigellinus put himself at the head of the companions 
of the Augustian order, in number not less than five thousand, 
To these were added an incredible multitude of abandoned har- 
lots, and the must debauched young mea of the time. The 
whole train went forth, not in warlike array, with swords, and 
pikes, and javelins, but with softer instruments; with the sock 
and buskin; with music, lutes and guitars. The retinue was 
suited to the dignity of the enterprise. An idea of the splen- 
dour and magnificence displayed on this occasion may be easily 
formed, when we are told that Nero never travelled with less 
than a thousand baggage-waggons (f'); the mules all shod with 
silver, and the drivers dressed in scarlet; his African slaves 
adorned with bracelets on their arms, and the horses decorated ' 
with the richest trappings. 

VIL The consuls for this year were Fonteius Capito and Julius 
Rufus; but their authority was superseded by Helius, the freed- 
man (a), who cxercised all the powers of the imperial preroga- 
tive. This man broke loose at once, and was soon felt as a pub- 
lic calamity. Pride and insolence, avarice and cruelty, the never- 
failing vices of those detestable miscreants, who from the dregs ° 
of the people rise above their fellow-citizens, marked the conduct 
of this favourite freedman, and debased the people, who submit- 
ted to so vile a master. All degrees and ranks of men, the senate, 
and the Roman knights groaned under the iron rod of an ignoble 
tyrant, who confiscated their estates, sent them into banishment, 
or took away their lives, at his will and pleasure. The people, 
who shuddered at the presence of the emperor, were obliged, in 
misery of heart, to lament his absence. 

Nero, in the mean time, arrived at Cassiopwa (4) in the isle 
of Corcyra, and there, in the temple of Jupiter Cassius (c), he: 
tuned his harp, and sung in the presence of the people. From 
that place he sct sail for Greece. Being safely landed, his first care 
was, like a great officer, before he marched further into the coun- 
try, to settle the plan of his operations, in order, not only to gain, 
but to secure, his victory. With this view, he issued his public 
orders, requiring that all the games (d_), which were celebrated 
throughout Greece at stated periods, and in different years, should, 
be performed at their respective places, during his stay in the 
country; and not only so, but that each city should wait for his 
arrival, Nor was this ail: the fame of such as had proved vic+ 
torious, and were then no more, was to be obliterated from the 
memory of man, that all preceding merit might be eclipsed by 
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the lustre of a new performer. The statues of the deceased were 
fl demolished (ec), The living artists were treated with less fi- 
gour, they were required to enter the lists with their imperial 
-rival, and, upon that condition, their statues were exempted from 
the general destruction. Nero’s love of fame was not a generous 
emulation ; it was an impatience of a rival, that turned to envy, 
rancour and malice. To be pronounced the first musician, and 
the best tragedian, was not enough for his vast ambition; he was 
likewise to be the most skilful driver of a curricle. With that 
bright object in view, he had for some years before meditated an 
expedition into Greece; and finding that the Olympic games were, 
in their regular course, to be celebrated in the summer, in the 
year of Rome eight hundred and sixteen, he even then had the 
precaution, by a positive command, to defer the exhibition of that 
great national spectacle till his arrival in Greece. The law, or 
which was equivalent, his will and pleasure, being announced, 
the people prepared for his reception. He began his tour through 
the country; he visited the several cities, and gave himself a 
spectacle on’ the public stage. Greece had been reduced to sub- 
jection by Flaminius, Mummius, Agrippa, and Augustus Cesar: 
and now in her turn she triumphed over the conqueror. She saw 
the emperor of Rome running from place to place in the charac- 
ter of a strolling pluyer, a travelling musician, and a famous coach- 
man. He did not, however, depend altogether on his merit, but 
practised the underhand arts by which success is often ensured, 
He hired a numerous party to applaud, and distributed bribes 
among the judges who were to decide. Wherever he performed, 
a legion of Roman knights was stationed in the theatre, by their 
own example to excite and animate the admiration of the multi« 
tude, and teach the Greeks what was excellent in the arts, which 
they themselves had invented, and carried to perfection. By these 
and such like preconcerted measures, Nero secured his triumph 
in all quarters, Competition was invited, and at the same time 
intimidated. In one of the cities, a man well skilled in music, 
but a bad politician, experienced the danger of contending witha 
powerful rival, Zealous for the honour of his art, and proud of 
his own talent, he persisted to dispute the prize, till the lictors 
drove him to the wall, and there dispatched him in the sight of 
the audience. Vespasian had found it necessary to pass from 
Syria into Greece, in order to appear among the band of courtiers, 
and pay his homage tothe emperor. But, unfortunately, he either 
had no ear for music, or he did not reckon it among the accom- 
plishments of a prince. He heard that divine voice ina sullen 
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meod, or, as happened to him at Rome upon a former occasion, 
he fell asleep (f). For this offence, he was ordered to appear 
no more in the presence of the emperor. He retired toa small 
village, and there, in an obscure lurking place, hoped to fiud a 
shelter from resentment, He remained for some time in that 
state of anxious suspence, when the Fates called him forth to 
scenes of future glory. ‘The Jews were in the field with a pow- 
erful army ; they had defeated Cestius Gallus with great slaughter, 
and taken an eagle from one of the legions. The crisis was big 
with danger; and called for vigorous measures. But Nero did 
not think that Judza was the field of glory. He gave the com- 
mand to Vespasian, apprehending no danger frém a man of obs 
scure descent, and austere manners, whom he was no longer 
willing to retain near his person. Vespasian departed to take 
upon him the command in Syria, and Nero continued his pro- 
gress through Greece. He was received every where with public 
demonstrations of respect; but the people could scarcely refrain 
from laughter, when they heard the sound of a voice neither loud 
nor clear, and saw the singer rising on his toes, in a vain endea-~ 
vour to expand the notes, and straining his organs, till a face, na- 
turally red, was so inflamed as to vie with the deepest scarlet, 
Not content with the fame of an enchanting singer, he resolved, to. 
prove himself a great tragedian. The parts in, which he chose to 
distinguish himself (g¢), were Hercutrs Furens; Qpreus, 
who murdered his father, and'tore out his own eyes; Onesres 
poniarding his mother; and sometimes a ravisnen Sapine, 
or a Marron in Lapour, on the point of being delivered. 
When he arrived at Olympia, he found that the celebrated games 
of that place consisted altogether of chariot-races, and athletic 
exercises, and by consequence that no theatre had been erected, , 
Was his darling music to be excludel?’ Rather than suffer 
“such an indignity, he ordered preparations to be made for in- 
terludes, and other dramatic performances. Not content with 
being blinded on the stage; with raving like a madman, and 
being brought to bed like a woman; he was still to figure . 
on the race-ground, and astonish the “multitude with his dex- 
terity in whirling round the course. Determined to perform 
wonders, and surpass all ancient fame, he mounted a car drawn” 
by six horses, but had the misfortune, in the heat of his career, 
to be thrown from his seat. He mounted again; but either hurt. 
by his fall, or not able to bear the velocity of the motion, he was 
obliged to descend before he reached the eval. He was, not- 
withstanding, declared conqueror. He contended afterwards for 
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the prizes at the Pythian, the Nemean, and all the other games 
of Greece, with equal success at every place. He was proclaimed 
victor in all the trials of skill, and gained no less than eighteen 
hundred different crowns. The honour so obtained was always, 
understood to reflect a lustre on the conqueror’s native country, 

With a view to that custom, the form of the proclamation (h) in 
favour of Nero was as follows; “ Nero Cesar 1s victor IN 
THE COMBAT (naming it), AND HAS WON THE CROWN FOR 
tHe Roman PEOPLE, AND THE UNIVERSE, OF WHICH HE 
18 master.” Care was taken to transmit to Rome a regular 
account of all his victories. Such a career of rapid success made 

* the people stand at gaze. The senate passed a vote of thanks to 
the gods for such signal events, and, by thcir decrees, so loaded 
the calendar, that the year could scarce find room for so many re- 
joicing days. 

“VIIE, Nero now conccived.that he had triumphed over the arts, 
and, in the pride of his heart, resolved to make a progress through. 
the conquered country. He took care, however, not to visit 
Athens or Lacedemon. In the former, he dreaded to approach 
the temple of the Eumenide. A mind lashed and goaded by 
the whips and stings of a guilty conscience wished to avoid those 
avenging deities (a). He was deterred from Lacedemon by the 
form of government, and the sanctity of the laws established by 
Lycurgus. The place where the Fleusinian mysteries (6) were 
celebrated, was also’ forbidden ground. Murderers: and parri- 
cides were excluded from those religious ceremonies. Nero was 
seized with a fit of remorse. Busy reflection brought to light the 
iniquities of his conduct; in the agitation of his spirits, he ree 
viewed those deeds of horror, which forbore to goad him, while 
his mind was becalmed by vanity and pleasure. Conscience may 
grant a truce to the guilty, but never makes a lasting peace. Dis- 
tracted by his fears, and sunk in the gloom of superstition (¢ J, he 
resolved to consult the oracle at Delphi. ‘The Pythian priestess 
warned him to beware of seventy-three years (d). He received 
the admonition as a certain promise of long life, not then thinks 
ing of Galba, who had reached his seventy-third year, and ina 
short time after succeeded to the imperial dignity. The oracle 
pleased him at first by agreeable bodings, but did not continue 
long in his good graces. The parricide, he was told, which he 
had committed, placed him in the saine rank with Alcmeon and 
Orestes, who had murdered their mothers. Nero kindled with 


indignation. He resolved that the god should feel his resentment, 
Se Ce Ae 
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had been appropriated to the temple, and was held to be conse~ 
crated ground. Nor did his phrensy end here. The oracle was 
to be silenced ; or so profaned as to lose its credit. With this in- 
tent, he ordered a number of men to be massacred on the spot ; 
and having poured libations of their blood into the opening ofthe 
ground, from which the exhalations issued, that were supposed 
to inspire the priestess with enthusiastic fury, he closed the orifice, 
and with pride and insolence left a place which had been revered 
for ages. After this exploit, he returned to his former luxury, 
and in the gratifications of vice hoped to find some respite from 
his anxious thoughts. But even vice required variety. Repeti- 
tion might pall the sated appetite, and, if he did not show an in- 
ventive genius, the flattery of the Greeks was in danger of being 
exhausted. He had made himself at Rome the wife of Pythago- 
tas (f); but that was become an obsolete story, and no longer 
excited wonder. He was determined, therefore, to resume his 
sex, and marry Sporus, the eunuch. The ceremony was per- 
formed (g) with great pomp and splendour. Calvia Crispinilla 
(h) was appointed mistress of the wardrobe to the emperor's wife, 
She adorned the bride with all the decorations of female elegance; . 
and Tigellinus, amidst the applause of the astonished Greeks, 
who, with arch sneers of ridicule, had still the address to pay 
their adulation, gave away Sporus in marriage to the emperor of 
Rome. It was said upon the occasion, that it would have been 
well for mankind, if Nero’s father had been married to such a wife. 
IX. Nero could not, in this unbounded manner, riot in vice 
and folly without vast expence, and a prodigious waste of the 
public treasure. To supply his prodigality, Helius the freedman, 
who conducted the administration at Rome, laboured hard, by 
every iniquitous measure, by extortion, and cruelty, to raise enor. - 
mous sums of money, A tame and complying senate was easily 
induced by the arts of the prime minister, to vote an immense 
annual sum to be.remitted to the emperor, during his absence 
from the capital. The rapacity of Helius was not to be appeased. 
The companions of the Augustan society (a) had bound them- 
selves by a vow to erect a statue to Nero, not less than a thou. 
sand pound weight. By that voluntary obligation they were said 
to have incurred a debt, and were compelled to advance an equi- 
valent sum of money. No rank or station was safe from plunder and 
oppression. Roman knights and senators fell a sacrifice,-and their 
estates were confiscated. Sulpicius Camerinus (4 J, a man descend-~ 
ed from an illustrious family, was put to death for an extraordinary 
reason. The surname of Pythicus had been for ages annexed to : 
vou. I. NO. 7, 4c 
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his ancestors, and waa, consequently, an hereditary honour. By 
the fertile invention of Helius this was construed into a crime. 
The name might imply a victor in the Pythian games; and when 
Nero, with the consenting voice of, Greece, was declared univers 
sal conqueror, to usurp that title was a crime of violated majesty, 
and an impious sacrilege. Sulpicius and his son were put to 
death, and their effects were forfeited to the state. Wealth, in 
whatever rank, was sure to provoke the hand of rapacity, and 
Rome, under the government of a presuming and arrogant freed- 
man, was a scene of plunder, blood, and cruelty. And yet all 
that could be amassed by those iniquitous means, was not suffi« 
cient for the prodigality of Nero. The Greeks had flattered hia 
vanity, and, in return, were doomed to feel the hand of oppression. 
The cities, which had revered him as a god, had reason in the end 
to execrate him asa tyrant. They saw their best and most dis» 
tinguished citizens put to death, or sent into banishment, that 
the emperor might enjoy the spoils of their plundered property (‘c). 
X. The fame of a divine voice, and an exquisite hand on the 
puitar, was not sufficient for the ambition of Nero. He wished’ te 
distinguish himself by some unheard of enterprise. The grand, the 
vast, and almost impossible, fired his imagination. He arrived at 
“Corinth, and was there surprised to see by what a narrow isthmus 
the two seas were separated. Like the hero of Statius the poet, 
he heard the murmur of the billows, on the Ionian and the 
gean shores; in mediis audit duo litora campis. The project of 
piercing through the land, and forming a navigable canal to com- 
municate the two seas, and render it unnecessary for mariners to 
sail round the Peloponnesus, struck his fancy, and fired him witlr 
ideas of immortal fame (a). The Greeks opposed the design, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from undertaking it. The lans 
guage of superstition was, that to attempt to join what had been 
severed for ages, would be an impious violation of the laws of 
nature, Nero was not to be deterred from his purpose ; religious 
principles were urged in vain; to conquer nature were an impe- 
vial work, and what the gods ordained, might be new-modelled 
by his superior judgment. He knew, besides, that the attempt 
had been made by Demetrius Policrates, an eastern king, by Julius 
Cesar and Caligula (4); and to accomplish an arduous work, 
which those three princes had undertaken without effect, appeared 
to him the height of human glory. He resolved, therefore, to begin 
the work without delay. Having harangued the pretorian soldiers, 
attd urged every topie that could inflame their ardour, he provided: . 
- himself with a golden pick-axe (for such hands were not to be - 
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sullied by baser metal}, and, advancing on the shore, sung in me- 
lodious strains a hymn of Neptune, Amphitrite, and all the in- 
ferior gods and goddesses, who allay or heave the waters of the 

, deep. After this ceremony, he struck the first stroke into the 
ground, and with a basket of sand on his shoulder, marched away 
in triumph, proud of his Herculean labour. The natives of the 
country saw the frantic enterprise with mixed emotions of fear, 
astonishment, and religious horror. They observed to Nero, 
that of the three princes, who had conceived the same design, 
not one died a natural death, They told him further, that, in 
some places, as svon as the axe pierced the ground, a stream of 
blood gushed from the wound; hollow groans were heard from 
subterraneous caverns; and various spectres, emitting a feeble 
murmur, were seen to glide along the coast. These remonstrances 
made no impression. Nero ordered his soldiers to exert their 
utmost vigour; money was levied in evéry quarter; cruelty and 
extortion went hand in hand. In order to procure a sufficient 
number of workmen, the jails in all parts of the empire were 
ransacked, and the armies in Syria and Palestine had it in com» 
maud to send to Corinth all the prisoners taken in battle, 

The conduct of the war against the Jewish nation had been, as 
mentioned above, committed to Vespasian, who had already car-~ 
ried his victorious arms through the province of Galilee, The 
enemy, as soon as they had intelligence that he was advancing at 
the head of a powerful army, endeavoured to surprise a Roman 
garrison in the city of Ascalon (c), but were repulsed with pro- 
digious slaughter. Not tess than eighteen thousand were put to 
the sword by the legions, who had orders to give no quarter, 
Vespasian found it necessary, against a fierce and obstinate race, 
at that time for their manifold crimes devoted to destruction, to, 
forget the maxims of Roman clemency. It is certain that those 
merciful conquerors never spilled so much hostile blood in any of 
their wars from the first foundation of Rome. The city of Gadara 
(4) was taken by storm, and reduced to ashes, The garrison 
and the whole body of the inhabitants perished in the flames, 
In the mean time, Trajan, whose son was afterwards emperor of 
Rome, was sent, at the head of the tenth legion, to spread terror 
and destruction through the country. He laid siege to the city of 
Japha (e), and, meeting with an obstinate resistance, carried the 
works by assault. All, who were capable of bearing arms, in 
number not less than fifteen thousand, were put to the sword, 
The Samaritans, who had collected their forces on Mount Gari-~ 
zim (f), were treated with the same severity. Cerealis, whe 
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afterwards commanded against Civilis, the Batavian chieftain, and 
also in Britain, had orders to march with three thousand foot and 
six hundred horse to attack the fastnesses on the hills, and dis- 
lodge the enemy. He formed lines of circumvallation round the 
hill, and by aclose blockade cut off all communication with the 
adjacent country. The Samaritans were reduced by famine to 
the last distress; yet, even in that condition, held out to the last 
with determined obstinacy. Cerealis ordered his men to advance 
up the hill. The soldiers forced their way up the steep ascent, 
and with resistless valour soon gained the summit. A dreadful 
carnage followed. T'welve thousand of Samaritans perished on 
thespot. The city of Gamala (h) was taken by assault, and the 
garrison, with all the inhabitants, put to the sword. 

Vespasian, during these operations, carried on the siege of 
Jotapata (7), the strongest place in Galilee. Josephus (4), the 
historian, had been appointed governor of the province, and he 
now commanded the garrison, determined to make a vigorous 
defence, and hold out to the last extremity. The particulars of 
the siege are related by himself, and therefore necd not to be here 
repeated. It will be sufficient to say, that he discharged all-the 
duties of an able officer, by his own example, no less than 
by his spirited exhortations, animating the soldiers, and in 
every part of the works exciting them to deeds of valour. The 
‘siege lasted seven and forty days. In one of the approaches 
to the walls, Vespasian was wounded by a lance aimed at him 
from the works; but he bore the pain with such silent forti- 
tude, that no ill consequence followed. On the forty-seventh 
day of the siege, the inhabitants still refusing to capitulate, 
the signal was given for a general assault. ‘Titus, at the head 
of a chosen band, scaled the walls, and was the first that en- 
tered the town. In that dreadful crisis it does not appear that 
Josephus either faced the danger, or discharged the functions of 
a general officer. Except the women and children, and about 
‘twelve hundred prisoners, all who were found in the town died in 
one general carnage. Josephus was afterwards found concealed 
in a cave. Vespasian spared his life, and the historian survived 
to write an account of the siege, intermixed, indeed, with some 
Yomantic circumstatices, but containing various matter for the in- 
formation of posterity. The city of Tarichea (1), which had 
been the receptacle of a turbulent and seditious rabble from all 
‘sides of the country, was compelled, after an obstinate resistance, 
‘to open. her gates to Titus. Vespasian ordered twelve hundred of 
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ample, and, in compliance with Nero's letters, sent six thousand 
prisoners (mJ to work at the isthmus of Corinth. 

XI. While Vespasian pursued his conquests, and, in one cam- 
paign, overran the province of Galilee, Rome was a scene of tu- 
mult and distraction. Helius reigned like a second emperor: the 
people called him the worst of the two. Each day produced 
‘new proofs of avarice, cruelty, and all the vices of an upstart 
siave, The senators began to wake from their lethargy; the cla- 
mours of the populace were loud and fierce; rage and indigna- 
tion glowed in every breast; and the flame was ready to mount 
into a blaze. The freedman saw his danger. He dispatched let- 
ters to inform the emperor that the urgency of his affairs required 
his presence at Rome (a). But Nero's vast designs were of too 
much importance. His answer to his favourite was, “ You ade 
vise me to return to Rome, but whatever your reasons are, you 
ought rather to recommend a longer absence; that I may finish 
my grand undertaking, and then revisit the capital, crowned with 
immortal glory.” He saw the number of labourers sent by Ves- 
pasian, and, in consideration of that timely succour, forgave the 
merit of that victorious general. Corbulo had not the good for- 

“tune to be remembered with equal moderation, ‘Tiridates had 
mentioned him with the praise due to his virtue, and his fame in 
arms. That commendation was sufficient to provoke the ingra- 
titude of a tyrant, who belield distinguished talents with a jealous 
eye, and suffered no man to be great and virtuous with impunity. 
Being at length determined to execute the bloody purpose, which 
he had for some time harboured in secret, he wrote to Corbulo 
in. terms of great esteem and kindness, calling him his friend and 
benefactor, and expressing his ardent wish to have an interview 
with a general who had rendered such signal services to the 
empire. Having sent that insidious (nvitation, he held a private 
correspondence with Arrius Varus, who served in Asia; a young 
man of a daring spirit, in baste to rise by his crimes. To fabri- 
cate a charge against his commanding officer, he knew would 
be the way to ingratiate himself with Nero. He sent a 
formal accusation, loaded with every crime that calumny could 
suggest. Corbulo fell into the snare. A mind like his, impreg- 
nated with honour and heroic fortitude, could admit no suspicion 
of intended treachery. He embarked without any retinue, and 
Janded at Cenchree, a Corinthian harbour in the A‘gean sea. 
Nero was there at the time, dressed in his pantomime garb, and 
ready to. mount the stage, when the arrival of his general officer 
was announced, He felt.the indecency of giving an audience in 
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his comedian’s dress to a man, whom he respected, while he 
hated him. To free himself from all embarrassment, he took 
the shortest way, and sent a death-warrant. Corbulo saw too 
Tate that honesty is too often the dupe of an ignoble mind. He 
scorned to expostulate. ‘I have deserved this,” he said, and 
fell upon his sword (¢). 

The blood of one great man could not appease the cruelty of 
Nero. Whoever was eminent for talents, riches, or nobility of 
birth, was considered as a state-criminal. In that number were 
the two Scribonii, Rufus and Proculus, who had lived in perfect 
harmony, with mutual esteem, and true brotherly affection. Their 
fortunes were a joint stock. ‘They assisted each other in the road 
to honours, and both together rose to stations of high authority ; 
the one on the Upper the other on the Lower Rhine. While they 
discharged their respective duties with integrity, and unwearied 
zeal for the public service, Pactius Africanus (f) was their secret 
enemy. This man had the ear of Nero, and knew how to trans« 
fuse his own malignity into the heart of a prince too fatally prone 
to evil deeds, The virtues of the Scribonii were, by his artful 
misrepresentation, converted into crimes; the happy concord in 
which they lived, was a conspiracy against the state; and their 
fame and credit in the German armies were the means of two 
ambitious politicians, not the end of their actions, By conciliat- 
ing the goodwill of the soldiers, they hoped to overturn the go- 
vernment, Nero took the alarm, and, under the specious pretence 
of doing honour to the two brothers, invited them to his court. 
They obeyed his orders, As soon as they arrived in Greece, a 
new scene was opened. An audience was refused; they were 
forbid to appear in the emperor’s presence; suborned accusa~ 
tions were presented in form; and the unhappy brothers found 
themselves in the sad condition of state-criminals. They desired 
to be heard in their defence. That act of justice was denied. 
They knew that, under a despotic prince, the interval between 
the opening of an accusation and the catastrophe is always short. 
They resolved not to wait the tyrant’s pleasure, but to deliver 
themselves with Roman fortitude from an ignominious death. 
They opened their veins, and expired together. 

The fate of Crassus (g), who derived an illustrious lineage 
from Pompey the Great, and Crassus the triumvir, may be men- 
tioned in this place. Historians have not fixed the time of his 
death with precision; but it is certain that he fell a victim to the 
cruelty of Nero. Crassus, his father, with Scribonia, his mother, 
and a brother, who was named Cneius Pompeius Magnus, had 
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been cut off by the emperor Claudius (2). But the family, in 
the opinion of Aquileius Regulus, had not shed blood enough, 
‘That pernicious informer knew that to be accused was to be con« 
demned, He invented a charge of an atrocious nature, and Cras~ 
sus shared the fate of his murdered family. He left two brothers ; 
the eldest, Crassus Scribonianus; the youngest, the unfortunate 
Piso, at that time a banished man, but afterwards adopted by 
Galba (kJ, too soon to fall from that dangerous eminence. 
During these bloody tragedies, the great business of piercing 
the isthmus was not neglected. The work began at a place 
called Lechaum (7), a sea-port on the Ionian sea. It went on 
with the most strenuous exertion for a number of days. A trenclk 
was dug four stadia in length, which was computed to be a tenth 
part ofthe isthmus. But the flame of discord was lighted up at 
Rome. <A storm was gathering in Gaul, and commotions shook 
every part of the empire, In that crisis, Helius thought fit to 
leave his associate Polycletus, as his vicegerent at Rome, and he 
himself passed over into Greece. He met Nero at Corinth, and, 
by giving him, in striking colours, a dreadful picture of the state 
of affairs, enforced the necessity of returning to the capital. The 
grand enterprise was abandoned, and the Ionian and Aigean seag 
were left to flow in the direction which nature had appointed. 
But still there was an object that attracted Nero’s fond regard. ‘Fhe 
time of celebrating the Isthmian games was near at hand. His fae 
vourite passion hurried him tothe place. The pugilist and the chae 
rioteer banished from his mind all fear of plots and insurrections, 
He thought of the crowns of victory which he had obtained in 
every quarter. His heart expanded with joy, with self-congratu- 
lation, and gratitude towards a people, who had declared him: 
matchless and unrivalled in all the games and exercises through 
out the country. It behoved so great a conqueror to leave alast~ 
ing monument of munificence, and imperial grandeur. Elate 
with pride, and touched with generous sentiments, he resolved to 
give Greece her liberty, With that design he repaired to the foe 
tum. Nor did he suffer his gracious intention to be uttered by 
the public crier. Such a gift required the accents of his own 
heavenly voice. He ascended the tribunal of harangues, and, 
having declared Greece a free country (m J, set sail for Italy. 
XII. The consuls next in office were Galerius Trachalus and 
Silius Italicus. They were both men of genius; both addicted 
to study, and distinguished by their entensive literature. ‘Tracha- 
lus (a ) was an orator ingreat celebrity, always copious, and often: 
sublime. Silius Italicus (5) bad also distinguished’ himself at 
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the bar, but not with unblemished reputation. He knew that, 
under Nero, to be the accuser of innocence was the road to’ pre= 
ferment; but he returned to the paths of virtue, and by his poetry, 
which he published afterwards, transmitted his name to posterity. 
During his consulship, Nero returned from Greece, to close the 
scene of vice and folly. After a tempestuous voyage, he arrived 
at Naples, where the first displays of his genius had been seen in 
their dawn fc). His fame was now in its meridian lustre. The 
conqueror in the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Isthmian games, 
was to enter the city in triumph; and for this purpose the usual 
avenues were not sufficient. The occasion required something 
new and extraordinary. The custom in Greece was, to throw 
down part of the city-wall (@), that the conqueror in the sacred 
games might enter through the breach. Nero ordered an open- 
ing to be made for himsclf, and entered the city in a triumphal 
car, drawn by six milk-white horses. The splendour of the day 
exceeded the triumph of Flanminius (e) or Mummius. They 
had obtained victories, and subdued a nation: but what Roman 
triumphed over the arts of Greece ? Who, before Nero, was des 
clared the best charioteer, and the finest player on the guitar ? 
From Naples he went to Antium (f), his native city, and there 
displayed the same pomp and ceremony. But Rome was the 
place where his pride was to appear in all its grandeur. A long 
“procession led the way. His crowns of victory in the various. 
games glittered to the eye, and inscriptions, in glaring letters, 
blazoned forth the fame of Nero, the first Roman who gaincd the 
prize of theatrical talents. Festive songs, and thanksgiving hymns, 
were sung, not to Jupiter (/ J, the guardian god of Rome, but to 
Apollo, the deity of singers and harpers. The triumphal car, in 
which Augustus had been seen, was brought forth on the occa- - 
sion, That emperor, after all his victories, entered the city in 
triumph: Nero sat in the same carriage, a coachman and a player. 
Augustus was attended by Agrippa; Nero had by his side Dio- 
dorus, the musician. The streets resounded with acelamations : 
“To! Victory! Victory in the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Isthmian games! Io! the conqueror of Greece! Happy the peos 
ple who heard that melodious voice!" Victims were slain, ine 
cense rose to heaven, and flowers (7) covered all the way. 

Nero returned to his palace. Pomp and splendour were at an 
end; the scenes of vanity passed away, and he was left at leisure 
to think and to be wretched. Helius had told him that the con- 
juncture was big with danger. Plots, insurrections, and conspi. 
racies, filled:his miod with dreadful apprehensions, A conspiracy 
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(k), beyond all question, was actually formed, and ready to break 
out, had it not been discovered by a trifling accident. It happened 
that one of the conspirators (1), towards the close of day passed by 
the theatre. Hesaw, in one of the porticos, a man loaded with fet- 
ters, and in bitterness of heart bewailing his unhappy lot. Upon 
enquiry it was found, that he was to be led into the presence of 
Nero, which he considered as sure destruction. The conspirator 
was touched with compassion. He drew nearer to the prisoner, 
and, to assuage his fears, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Have a good 
heart; live till to-morrow, and you will have reason to thank me 
as your deliverer.” These were words of comfort toa wretch, who 
expected instant death. His hopes revived; such welcome tid~ 
ings filled him with delight and wonder; but wonder was the 
strongest emotion. ‘The novelty of an incident so unexpected 
fixed his attention. By what means was he to be delivered frofh 
impending ruin? Nothing but a dark conspiracy could bring 
about such an event. He resolved to reveal all he knew. The 
merit of a discovery, made in time, would not only secure his life, 
but lead on to fortune. He desired to be conducted to the prince. 
The conspirator was immediately seized and put to the torture, 
His courage was for some time undaunted, unsubdued. He de- 
nied the whole of the charge. But protracted misery was too 
much to bear. His resolution failed, The names of his accom- 
plices were extorted by the violence of pain, and all were con- 
demned to suifer. A scene of blood was laid, and Nero’s super- 
stition ascribed the discovery of the plot to the miraculous inter- 
position of the gods, 

Having conquered his enemies, and secured the future tran- 
quillity of his reign, he thought it time to give a fose to his li- 
bidinous passions, and pursue his theatrical amusements. For 
this purpose he removed to Naples, the place of perfect security, 
and the seat of pleasure. His halcyon days were soon interrupted. 
A storm had been forsome time gathering in Gaul, and threatened 
at length to shake the empire to its foundation. There was in that 
-part of the empire a native of the country, descended from the 
kings of Aquitain, by name (m_) Julius Vindex. His father had 
been raised by Claudius to the dignity of a senator, and the son 
jwas made governor of a province with the rank and powers of a 
Roman propretor. This man, without an army under his com- 
mand, and without any resources, except what he found in bisown 
personal courage, and the generous ardour of an independent spi- 
rit, undertook to free the world from bondage. He knew that 
an enterprise so bold and daring required the co-operation of the 
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provinces of Gaul and the Roman legions. With that view, he 
sent dispatches to Galba (n_), at that time governor of the nether- 
most Spain, and made hima tender of the imperial dignity. Galba 
deduced his pedigree from the ancient family of the Sulpicii: his 
mother, by her paternal line, was descended from Mummius, the 
conqueror of Corinth, and by her mother’s side, from Quintus Ca- 
tulus, the pride and ornament of the old republic. He was consul 
under Tiberius, in the year of Rome seven hundred and eighty. 
He commanded in Germany in the reign of Caligula, and, after- 
wards, under Claudius was proconsul of Africa. His illustrious 
birth, bis military fame, and high credit with the legions in every 
army, pointed him out as the proper person to depose a prince, 
whose cruelty made him detestable, and whose folly rendered’ 
even tyranny itself ridiculous. Galba received the dispatches sent 
by Vindex with the frigid caution of a man far advanced in life. 
He was more than seventy years old, and that age is not the season 
of ambition, To slide in quiet through the remainder of his days, 
seemed to be all that he desired from fortune; but, under that outs 
ward calm, the sparks of a dying passion were rekindled, And 
yet the enterprise proposed to him was big with danger, and the 
issue doubtful. Prudence conspired with indolence, and he re- 
mained silent and inactive. The governors of all the other pro» 
vinces had been, in like manner, solicited to enter into the Gallic 
league; they hated Nero; but instead of declaring open hostility, 
they thought it more advisable to provide for their own safety, 
by sending to Rome the letters which they had received from 
Vindex. Galba suppressed his in silence. Nero received the 
news with joy and exultation, His finances, he said, were well 
nigh exhausted, and the forfeited estates of the insurgents would 
be ways and means, by which he intended to fill his treasury. 
He considered Galba's silence as a proof of guilt, Without fur- 
ther enquiry, he confiscated all his property at Rome, and dis« 
patched assassins, with orders to put him to death. 

Vindex, in the mean time, exerted himself with unremitting 
vigour to rouse the people of Gaul. He went to the various 
cities, and lighted up the flame of war in every quarter. He 
called a public convention of the states, and harangued the ase 
sembly, in substance as follows (0): “ We live,” he said, “ not 
under laws, and civ government, but under the will of a single 
tyrant, Vice and cruelty lord it over mankind. The pro- 
vinces groan under the yoke of oppression; our houses are pil- 
laged; our wives and daughters are violated, and our relations 
basely murdered. Of all our misery Nero is the author, What 
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crime 80 great that he has not dared to perpetrate? His mother 
died by his murderous hand. That horrible parricide makes the 
heart recoil; but Agrippina deserved her fate. She brought a 
monster into the world, At length the measure of his guilt is 
fall. The east is up in arms; Britain in commotion; and the 
legions in Spain and Germany are on the eve of a revolt; and 
shall the nations of Gaul stand lingering in suspense? What 
consideration is there to restrain your ardour? Shall the titles 
of Cesar, of Augustus, of Prince, and Imperator, throw a false 
lustre round a man, who has disgraced his rank, and made ma- 
jesty ridiculous? ‘These eyes, my friends, these eyes have seen 
him a fidler, a mountebank, and a pantomime actor. Instead of 
his imperial titles, “call him Thyestes, CEdipus, Alemzon, and 
Orestes, ‘Those names are suited to his crimes, How long are 
we to Submit to such a master? Our forefathers took the city 
of Rome by storm ; and what was their motive? In those days 
the love of plunder was sufficient to provoke a war. We havea 
nobler cause; the cause of public liberty, It is that, my friends, 
it is that glorious cause that now invites us, Let us obey the 
call, and draw the avenging sword. The nations round us, fired 
with indignation, are ready to assert their rights. Let them not 
be the first to prove themselves men, The enterprise has in it 
all that is dear to man, all that is great in human, nature; and 
shall we not be the first to seize the glorious opportunity? Let 
us go forth at once, and be the deliverers of the world.” 

This speech was received with shouts of applause. The de- 
puties, inflamed with ardour in the cause of liberty, returned to 
their respective cities; a warlike spirit was kindled in the mass 
of the people; a league was formed, and the din of arms was 
heard in every part of the country, Galba was informed of all 
that passed. He also knew that he was proscribed by Nero, and 
that his effects were sold by public auction, The tide of affairs 
rushed on with a swell that overpowered a mind by nature indo-~ 
lent, and enfeebled by age. In the number of Galba’s friends 
Titus Vinius was the only person that endeavoured to rouse his 
drooping spirit. To hesitate in such a juncture, appeared to him 
a privation of mind nothing short of madness, The only question, 
he said, was, which was most eligible, to act in conjunction with 
Vindex, or to wage war against him; against a man who wished 
to depose a tyrant, and call to the succession a prince who pos- 
sessed the virtues of humanity ? Galba saw the necessity of tak. 
ing a decided part, but his natural irresclution was not easily 
gonquered, He wished to sound the inclinations of the peaple, 
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and, for that purpose, summoned a grand council to meet him at 
New Carthage (p/), in order, as he pretended, to settle the ma« 
numission of slaves. His friends knew that greater matters were 
in agitation, and, accordingly, spread a general alarm. On the 
day appointed, an incredible multitude assembled from all parts 
of the country. Galba ascended the tribunal, prepared by a well« 
imagined artifice, to speak at once to the eye and the ear. The 
images of the most illustrious of both sexes (7), who had fallen 
a sacrifice to Nero’s cruelty, were ranged in regular order round 
the council-chamber. ‘The silent eloquence of that pathetic 
scene he knew would assist the orator, and inflame the passions 
of his audience. He began his harangue without the usual ap+ 
proaches ofa studied introduction. The business was of the first 
importance, and he rushed into it at once, with warmth and 
vehemence. He painted forth the horrors of Nero's reign, the 
acts of oppression that laid waste the provinces, and the murders. 
that thinned the noblest families. If proofs were necessary, he 
looked round the hall, “and behold,” he said, “ behold there, in 
glaring colours, the evidence of the worst iniquity. Judge not of 
Nero by my words: view him with your own eyes. Those 
images inform against him. Lo! there the ghastly features of 
the murdered Cwsars! You see Nero’s mother, brother, and 
sister! his wifg, his aunt, his nearest relations! his wretched 
friends ! all butchered, all destroyed, by the sword, by famine, 
by poison, by every villainy! Direct your eyes to yonder wall; 
you there behold Burrhus, Lateranus, Vestinus, Cassius, and Lu~ 
cius Vetus, with a long train of the first men in Rome! They 
futiered for their talents and their virtues. Nor is this all: think 
of your native genius: call to mind the men, born in Spain, who 
were the ornaments of Roman literature, and an honour to their 
country. There lies Seneca (r), the enlightened philosopher : 
he bleeds in a bath, and with his last breath teaches the precepts 
of wisdom! Your great poet, Lucan, whose bosom glowed with 
the love of freedom, repeats his own immortal verses, and exe 
pires. His father, Annus Mela, fails a victim, because he was 
the brother of your great philosopher, and the father of such a 
son. Survey that group; you have there Patus Thrasea, and 
Bareas Soranus, who were virtue itself. See that train of illus- 
trious women: Sextia, Pollutia, and Servilia, ali led to execu 
tion, ‘That boy is Rufinus Crispinus (s) the son of Poppea by 
her first husband ; and, notwithstanding his tender age and inno- 
cence, they dash him from a rock into the sea. Behold this 
youth (t/, whom Ihave brought before you from one of the Ba- 
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learic islands, where he was condemned to live in exile. He 
is too’ young to know the nature of a crime, or his own 
wretched lot. Not yet a citizen, and, behold! he is banished 
from his country. These are the exploits of Nero. Vindex 
has undertaken to be the deliverer of his country, For you, 
and all Spain, I am willing to brave every danger. My com~ 
mission is from the senate, and the Roman people. . I disclaim 
the authority of Nero: to me he is no longer emperor. L 
know that by him I am adjudged to death; but, if you resolve, 
to assert your rights, if you make a common cause with me in 
that glorious struggle, I am willing to close my days in your ser= 
vice,” This speech inflamed the multitude with uncommon ar- 
dour. The place. resounded with acclamations, and Galba was 
saluted Emperor of Rome. His modesty, or his prudence, made 
him decline that title. He desired to be called the general of the 
senate and the Roman people. 

During these transactions, Nero remained at Naples, still ade 
dicted to his favourite amusements, enchanting himself and the 
public with his harp, and chiefly intent on bringing to perfection 
an hydraulic organ (w), on a new construction, which he pro« 
mised to produce on the stage. But that gay serenity was soon 
overcast. Advices arrived from Spain and Gaul. In the former, 
Galba had thrown off the mask; in the latter, Vindex was at the 
head of a powerful army. Nero shuddered at the news; indigna- 
tion soon succeeded; he threatened to punish the rebels with 
death; his frivolous passions took their turn; he went to see the 
athletic exercises, and tuned his guitar. In that manner he passed 
eight or ten days; no orders given; no Ictter to the senate; not 
a word escaped from him; he smothered all in sullen silence. 
Fresh tidings arrived from Gaul; the proclamations, which Vin- 
dex published in every quarter, were delivered to him; he found 
himself called, in a style of contempt, Ocenobarbus (w), and a 
vile comedian. Enraged at the indignity offered to his talents, he 
started up in a sudden fury, overturned the banqueting-table, 
wrote to the senate to exert the strength of the empire, and, to 
fire them with indignation, added in pathetic terms, “ Judge yours 
selves, conscript fathers, judge of the insolence of Vindex: in 
his own words see the maliguity of that audacious rebel. He has 
dared impiousiy to say that I have a bad voice, and play ill on 
the guitar.” A complaint of that importance could not fail to 
make an impression on the fathers. ‘They passed a decree, de= 
claring Galba a public enemy, and promising a reward of ten 
millions of sesterces for the head cf Vindex. The Gaul, with 
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superior magnanimity, offered his own head (x) to whoever. 
should bring him that of Nero. Ifthe freed the world from a mon- 
ster, he set no yalue on his own life ; he then would die content. 
Virginius Rufus, who, at that time, commanded on the Upper 
Rhine, had received orders to take the field against the rebels in 
Gaul, Whether that officer aspired to the imperial dignity, seems 
to be a problem not solved by any of the historians. It is certain. 
that the legions, seeing the miseries occasioned by Nero's tyranny, 
and at length disgusted by the contemptible frolics of an emperor, 
‘who rendered it ridiculous to obey him, made a tender of the em-« 
pire to their own general, whom they respected for his military 
talents, and the virtues of moderation. Virginius declined the 
offer. If he nourished ambition in his heart, he thought it best 
to suppress it in that juncture, and wait for future events, It be~ 
longed, he said, to the senate, and the senate only, not to the le 
gions, to dispose of the sovereignty. Whatever were his views, 
he still retained a true Roman spirit, and, with indignation, saw 
a rebel chieftain and his conquered countrymen joined in @ league 
to give an emperor to the mistress of the world. He resolved to 
collect his forces and march in quest of the enemy. Gaul was 
far from acting with a spirit of union. Internal dissensions di- 
vided the states into contending factions. The Sequani (/y J, the 
#.dui, and Arverni, followed the banners of Vindex. The Lin- 
gones, and the people of Rheims, accustomed to slavery, and hat- 
ing the opposite party, declared for Nero, The cities of Vierme 
and Lyons, which lay contiguous, renewed their ancient animo- 
sity; the former listing on the side of Vindex ; the latter, with a 
pretended regard for their oath of fidelity, espousing the cause of 
Nero. In that disposition of the public mind, Virginius entered 
Gaul at the head of his legions, with a strong reinforcement of 
Belgic auxiliaries, and the Batavian cohorts. He proceeded by ra- 
pid marches to Vesontium (2 J, a city in league with Vindex. The 
inhabitants refused to open their gates. Virginius pitched his camp, 
determined to lay siege to the place. Vindex advanced to the relief 
of his confederates. The two armies were in sight of each other. 
The Gallic chieftain, little doubting that the Roman general’s 
opinion of Nero coincided with his own, thought it prudent, be- 
fore he tried the issue of a battle, to negotiate by his deputies. He 
accordingly made his overtures. Various messengers passed be- 
tween the two commanders, and an interview at last took place. 
The result was an agreement of some kind, but what were the - 
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gan to withdraw his forces, and Vindex with his army made his 
approach to the walls of the town. The legions saw the motions of 
the enemy, and, imagining that théy meant to offer battle, resolved 
to begin the attack. The armies of the Upper and the Lower 
Rhine were not enured to discipline, Fierce, and disdaining alk 
controul, they wanted no orders from their general. A desperate 
engagement followed. The Gauls were unprepared, but their 
couragé braved every danger. Both sides fought with impetuous 
fury; the Gauls resenting the treachery of their enemies, the Ro- 
mans stimulated by their inveterate animosity. Blood and carnage 
£overed all the plain. The legions cut their way with dreadful 
slaughter, till the Gauls, having lost no less then twenty thousand, 
of their bravest troops, and seeing inevitable destruction on every 
side, betook themselves to flight. Vindex exerted himself in 
every quarter of the field to prevent the massacre: but his efforts 
were in vain. He saw the slaughter of his peaple, and concluded 
that Virginius had betrayed him, and the cause of liberty. His 
enterprise defeated, and no hopes of conquest left, he resolved not 
to. survive a calamity so unexpected. He fell upon his sword, and 
died on the field of battle. 

Meanwhile, all Spain was in commotion. Galba was employed 
in schemes of future grandeur. He raised a new legion, mustered 
forces in all quarters, and with his utmost art and industry al- 
lured the different states to his interest, Cornelius Fuscus, a 
young man of illustrious birth, went over to Galba, and drew 
with him the province of which he was governor. But the great 
accession of strength was from Lusitania, Otho, who had been 
the favourite of Nero, and his constant companion in all his scenes 
of riot and debauchery, had been for some years at the head of 
that province. He was appointed to that station, as the reader 
may remember (aa), under colour of doing him honour ; but, in 
fact to remove a rival, whom Nero dreaded, and to leave him at a 
distance from Rome, in a state of honourable banishment, Otho 
considered himself as no better thana state prisoner, in a remote 
part of the empire. Resentment prompted him to revenge ; and 
ambition like his was eager to come forth from obscurity, and act 
a principal part on the great stage of public business, He melted 
down all his massy gold and silver; and, having converted it into 
coin, went with his whole treasure, and the forces of his province, 
to support the enterprise of an old man, who he ‘knew, in the 
course of nature, could not long enjoy the supreme authority, 
The other governors and propretors followed his example. The 
Boman empire seemed to be transferred to Spain. Nero was at 
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Jast sensible of his danger. He ordered the legions in Iilyricum 
‘to advance by rapid marches into Italy; he recalled the troops 
that had been sent against the Albanians:to the borders of the 
Caspian Sea ; and he expected the fourteenth legion, then in 
Britain, to come without loss of time to his assistance. Dis- 
tracted by the news that filled all Italy, he forgot his hydraulic 
organ, and returned to Rome, covered with consternation. His 
fears were soon dispersed. Letters from Virginius Rufus ar- 
rived at Rome. , The death of Vindex, and the total overthrow 
of his army, transported Nero beyond all bounds of joy. He 
called for his musical instruments; he tuned his harp, and war- 
bled songs of triumph. 

In Spain, the minds of men were affected in a very different 
manner. Galba saw an unexpected reverse of fortune. He blamed 
his own imprudence, and accused the folly of an old man, who, 
at the close of life, was weak enough to listen to the call of am- 
bition. To try, if possible, to retrieve his affairs, he sent dis- 
patches to Virginius Rufus, inviting him to a participation of 
counsels and of future grandeur. The offer was rejected. It was 
a maxim with Rufus, that the senate and people had the sole right 
of creating an emperor. The civil power, he said, in every well- 
constituted government, ought to be supreme: to obey is the vir- 
tue of a soldier.. Galba had no resource left. Half his cavalry 
shewed themselves alienated from his service, and were retained 
with difficulty. Dejected, hopeless, and expecting certain de- 
struction from the assassins employed by Nero, he retired to the 
city of Clunia (0) ) and there relapsed into his former indolence, 

XIII. Nero was now at the summit of his wishes, He tri« 
umphed in the pride of his imagination over all his enemies, 
He had seen on his way from Naples a monumental sculpture, 
representing a Gaul (a) overcome by a Roman soldier, and drag- 
ged along the ground by the hair of his head. The gods, he 
said, presented that object to him as an omen of victory, and their 
decree was happily fulfilled. Amidst all his frantic joy, his worst 
enemies were in his own breast. His vices were undermining him 
with the army as well as the people. He raised immoderate sup-~ 
plies of money, and squandered the whole with wild profusion. 
An occurrence happened, by which the city was thrown into a 
violent ferment. A ship arrived from Alexandria, supposed to 
be loaded with corn, and, therefore, matter of joy to the populace, 
who dreaded a dearth of provisions. It may be easily imagined 
what a turn their passions took, when it was known that the ves- 
sel brought a freight of sand (6) from the banks of the Nile, to 
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smooth ‘the arena for wrestlers and gladiators. The disappoint- 
ment excited, at first, a laugh of scorn and indigwation ; vulgar 
wit and scurrilous jests made Nero an object of contempt; antl 
from contempt the transition to hatred, rage, and fury, is always 
sure, and often instantaneous, The public clamour was loud and 
violent: the people, with one voice, wished to be delivered from 
a monster; they lamented the loss of Vindex ; and the pretorian 
guards, who had been the support of a pernicious reign, began to 
murmur discontent, and toshew manifest symptoms of disaffection. 

Nymphidius and Tigellinus (¢ ), who had often figured in scenes 
of public iniquity, were joint preefects of the pretorian camp. 
The former, as has been mentioned, was the son of a woman who 
prostituted her person to the slaves and freedmen of the emperor 
Claudius. Having recommended himself by his vices to the fa- 
vour of Nero, he had the ambition to be thought the issue of an 
intrigue between his mother Nymphidia and Caligula. Nym- 
phidius and his colleague Tigellinus acted in concert, and jointly 
exerted their pernicious talents. They saw the.disposition of the 
soldiers, and, with the ingratitude of men who had raised them- 
selves by their crimes, thought the opportunity fair to strike a 
stroke of perfidy. They began by bribes to insinuate themselves 
into the affections of the proetorian guards, and, when they had 
sufficiently prepared them for a revolt, whispered to the senate, 
that Nero was deserted on every side; that hehad not a friend left ; 
‘and that, by consequence, the whole legislative authority was in 
the hands of the fathers. That assembly remained for some 
time in suspence ; timid, wavering, and irresolute. The conjunc- 
ture was dark and gloomy. Nero was alarmed; he paused from 
his pleasures, and saw that some deep design was in agitation. To 
prevent it by one bold effort, he formed a resolution to massacre 
the senate, and, after setting fire to the city a second time, to let 
loose his whole collection of wild beasts, to devour the people in 
the general consternation, and save himself by flying into Egypt. 
This horrible scheme was no sooner conceived than brought to 
light by one of his favourite eunuchs, This miscreant had been, 
for some time, subservient to the vices of his master, and lived 
with him in the dearest intimacy. From a person so beloved 
nothing was concealed. He was the confidential friend of the em- 
peror, not only in scenes of riot, but also in the most important 
counsels, But the jealousy of an upstart, raised above his base 
condition, is easily alarmed. The favourite (d) thought himself 
slighted. His pride was roused, and, to revenge the injury, he 
discovered the particulars of the intended massacre. 
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A design so black and horrible. raised the general indignation, 
The fathers trembled for ‘themselves, but the habit of slavery 
had debased their faculties. They saw that no time was to be 
lost, and yet could not resolve to act with vigour. N ymphidius 
tried by every means to inspire them with zeal and courage. He 
had seduced the pretorian guards, and, to secure their affections, 
promised in Galba’s name, but without his authority, a reward of 
thirty thousand sesterces to each pretorian, and five thousand to 
each legionary soldier throughout the armies of the empire; a 
sum so prodigious, that, as Plutarch observes, it could not be 
raised without worse tyranny, and more violént rapine, than had 
been felt during the whole reign of Nero. The promise proved, 
afterwards, fatal to Galba, but served the purposes of a man who 
was bent on the ruin of Nero, and, by raising the military above 
the civil authority, intended to introduce into the political sys- 
‘ tem, two pernicious maxims: the first, that emperors were to 
be created in the camp, not in the senate ; and, secondly, that 
‘the imperial dignity was venal, to be, for the future, set up to 
sale, and disposed of by the soldiers to the highest bidder. 

Having settled his measures, and laid the plan of a revolution, 
he did not as yet think it time to throw off the mask, but, to 
complete his work, chose to proceed by fraud and dissimulation, 
He went with Tigellinus to the palace, and, with an air of deep 
affliction, informed Nero of his danger. “ All,” he said, “is lost; 
the people, assembled in seditious tumults, call aloud for ven- 
geance; the pretorian guards abandon your cause; and: the 
senate is ready to pronounce a dreadful judgment. You have 
only one expedient left, and that is, to make your escape, and seek 
a retreatin Egypt.” In this manner the two men, who had been 
raised from the dregs of the people, left their benefactor. In all 
his scenes of vice and cruelty they had been his chief abettors, 
and they now abandoned him at his utmost need. 

Nero saw the sad reverse of his affairs, From his armies he 
could expect no support. The troops on their march towards the 
Caspian sea had been recalled, but a long repose was necessary ta 
revive the spirits of men well nigh exhausted by incessant fatigue. 

~ Thelegions from Illyricum returned with alienated minds. Scorn- 
ing to disguise their sentiments, they sent a deputation to Virgi- 
nius on the Upper Rhine, expressing their ardent desire, that he 
would yield to the request of the legions under his command, and 
accept the imperial dignity. Eight Batavian cohorts had shewn 
‘a spirit of disaffection, and the pretorian guards were under 
the influence of Nymphidius, In this desperate situation, Nera 
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looked round for assistance, but he looked in vain. He wandered 
through the apartments of his palace, and all was solitude: He, 
who but a few days before was the god of the senate and the peo- 
ple, was now in dread of being their victim. Conscience began 
to exercise her rights. Her voice was heard; Nero reviewed his 
crimes, and shuddered with horror and remorse. He repeated in 
despair and anguish of heart, a line, which, when personating 
CEdipus, he had often declaimed on the public stage (e) ; “My 
wife, my father, and my mother, doom me dead.” Of all his 
courtier-fry, and all his instruments of guilt, not one adhered to 
him in the hour of distress, except Sporus, the eunuch; Phaon 
(f), an enfranchised slave ; and Epaphroditus, bis secretary. He 
gave orders to the soldiers on duty, to proceed with all expedition 
to Ostia, and prepare a ship, that he might embark for Egypt. 
The men were not willing to obey. One of them asked him in 
half a line (g) from Virgil, “Is it then so wretched a thing to 
die?” He went to the Servilian gardens, carrying with hima 
vial of swift-speeding poison, which had been prepared by the 
well-known (/) Locusta; but his resolution failed. He returned 
to his chamber, and threw himself on his bed. . The agitations of 
his mind allowed no rest. He started up, and called for some 
friendly hand to end his wretched being. That office no one was 
willing to perform, and he himself wanted fortitude. Driven to 
the last despair, and frantic with remorse and fear, he cried out 
in doleful accents, ‘‘ My friends desert me, and I cannot find an 
enemy.” He rushed forth from his palace, as if with intent to 
throw himself into the Tiber. He changed his mind, and thought 
of flying into Spain, there to surrender at discretion to the mercy 
of Galba, But no ship was ready at Ostia. Various projects pre+ 
sented themselves to his mind, in quick succession, increasing the 
tumult of his passions, and serving only to distract him more. 
To try his powers of eloquence, was another expedient that oc- 
curred to him. For that purpose he proposed to go forth.in a 
mourning garb to the forum, and there, by a pathetic speech, ob- 
tain his pardon from the people. Should their obdurate hearts 
remain impenetrable to the soft influence of persuasive oratory, 
and refuse to reinstate their emperor in the full enjoyment of his 
prerogative, he had no doubt but he could, at the worst, wring 
from them the government of Egypt, where, in the character of 
prefect, he might give free scope to his inordinate passions, This 
project seemed to promise success; but a ray of reflection struck 
him with sudden horror, The populace, without waiting to hear’ 
the divine accents of that harmonious voice, might break out into 
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open sedition, and in their fury tear their prince limb from limb. 
What course could he pursue? Where could he hide himself ? 
He looked round in wild despair, and asked his remaining com- 
panions, Is there no lurking-place? no safe recess, where I_ may 
have time to consider what is to be done? Phaon, his freedman, 
proposed to conduct him to an obscure villa (i), which he held in 
his possession, at the distance of about four miles from Rome. 

Nero embraced the offer. There was no time to be lost. He 
went forth in all his wretchedness; without a shoe to his feet; 
nothing on him but his close tunic; no outside garment; and no 
imperial robe. In order to disguise himself, he snatched an old 
rusty cloak, and, throwing it over his shoulders, covered his head, 
and held a handkerchief before his face. In that condition he 
mounted his horse, submitting with a dastard spirit to an ignomi- 
nious flight, without any attendants except Phaon, the freedman; 
Epaphroditus, the secretary; and Sporus, the eunuch, with ano- 
ther, whose name Aurelius Victor says was Neophytus. In 
this manner Nero passed the last of his nights, At the dawn of 
day, the pratorian guards deserted their station at the palace, and 
joined their comrades in the camp, where, by the influence and 
direction of Nymphidius, Galba was proclaimed emperor. The 
senate met, and, after a short debatc, confirmed the nomination 
of the pratorian guards, The time was at length arrived, when 
that assembly could act with authority. They resolved to mark’ 
the day by a decree worthy of a Roman senate. With one voice 
they declared the tyrant, who had trampled on all laws human 
and divine, a public enemy (x J, and by their sentence, condemned 
him to suffer death, according to tHe rigour of ancient laws, and 
the practice of the old republic. 

XIV. Nero, in the mean time, made the best of his way to« 
wards the freedman’s villa. He heard the pretorian camp ring 
with acclamations, and the name of Galba sounded in his ear. 
A man at work in a field adjoining to the road, started up at the- 
sound of horsemen pressing forward with expedition, and ‘ Be+ 
hold !” he said, “ those people are hot in pursuit of Nero.” Ano« 
ther asked, “‘ What do they say of Nero in the city?” As they 
drew near to Phaon’s house, Nero, ‘was alarmed by a sudden ac« 
cident. His horse started at a dead carcass that lay on the side 
of the road ; and the veil, in consequence of the violent motion, 
falling from his face, a veteran, who had been dismissid from the 
service, knew his master, and saluted him by his name. The 
fear of being detected made the fugitive prince and his followers 
push forward with their utmost speed,. Being arrived ata small 
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_ distance from the house, they did not think it safe to enter it in 
a public manner. Nero dismounted and crossed a field overgrown 
with reeds (7). Phaon advised him to lie concealed in a sand-pit, 
till he prepared a subterraneous passage into the house. “ That,” 
said Nero, “ were to bury myself alive.” He scooped up some 
water out ef a muddy ditch, and, having allayed his thirst, asked 
in a doleful tone, “ Is that the beverage to which Nero has been 
used?” An opening was made in the wall on one side of the man- 
sion, and Nero crept through it. He was conducted to a cham- 
ber, where he saw nothing but wretchedness. In that mean room 
he threw himself‘on a meaner bed (m), and asked for some nous 
rishment. ‘They offered him bread; but it was so black, that his 
stomach sickened at the sight. The water was foul, but thirst 
obliged him to swallow the nauseous draught, His friends saw 
that no hope was left; they dreaded his impending ruin, and ad« 
vised him to rescue himself by one manly deed from an ignomi- 
nious death. Nero signified his assent; but he studied delay, 
fond to linger still in life. Preparations for his funeral were neces« 
sary. He ordered a trench to be dug, suited to the dimensions 
of his body (x); a quantity of wood to be collected for the fune« 
ral pile; and pieces of marble to be brought to form a decent 
covering for his grave. He bewailed his unhappy lot; tears 
gushed at intervals; he heaved a piteous sigh, and said to his 
friends (0 ), “ What a musician the world will lose!” 

During this scene of delay and cowardice, a messenger, accord~ 
ing to Phaon’s orders, arrived with papers from Rome, Neto 
seized the packet. He read with eagerness, and found himself, 
not only declared a public enemy, but condemned to suffer death, 
with the rigour of ancient usage. He asked, What kind of death 
is that ? and what is ancient usage? He was told, that, by the law 
of the old republic, every traitor, with his head fastened between 
two stakes, and his body entirely naked, suffered the pains of a 
slow death under the lictor’s rod. The fear of that ignominious 
punishment inspired Nero with a short-lived passion, which for 
the moment hdd the appearance of courage. He drew two dags 
gers, which he had brought with him, and, asif meditating some 
prodigious deed, tried the points of both; then calmly replaced 
them in their scabbards, saying, “ The fatal moment is not yet 
come.” He turned to Sporus, and requested him to begin the 
funeral lamentation. “Sing the melancholy dirge ; and offet the. 
last obsequies to your friend.” He cast his eyes around him: 
“ And why,” he said, “ why will not some one dispatch himself, 
and teach me how to die?” He paused for a moment, and shed 
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aflood of tears. He started up, and cried out, in a tone of wild 
despair, “ Nero, ‘this is infamy; you linger in disgrace; this 
is no time for dejected passions; the moment calls for manly 
fortitude.” : 

Those words were no sooner uttered, than he heard the sound 
of horses advancing with speed towards the house. This he sig- 
nified by repeating a line from Homer (p). ‘The fact was, the 
senate had given orders, that he should be brought back to Rome 
to undergo the judgment which they had pronounced, and the 
officers, charged with that commission, were nearat hand. Nero 
seized his dagger, and stabbed himself inthe throat. The stroke 
was too feeble. Epaphroditus lent his assistance, and the next, 
blow was a mortal wound. A centurion entered the room, and, 
seeing Nero in a mangledcondition, ran immediately to his assist~ 
ance, pretending that he came with a friendly hand to bind 
the wound, and save the emperor's life. Nero had not breathed 
his last. He raised his languid eyes, and faintly said, “ You come 
too late: is this your fidelity (q) ?” He spoke and expired.: The 
ferocity of his nature was still visible in his countenance. His 
eyes fixed and glaring, and every feature swelled with warring 
passions, he looked more stern, more grim and terrible, than ever. 

Nero died in the thirty-second year of his age, on the eleventh 
day of June, after a reign of thirteen years, seven months, and 
twenty-eight days (r). The news was received at Rome with 
alk demonstrations of joy. The populace ran wild about the 
streets, with the cap of liberty on their heads (s). The forum 
sounded with acclamations. Icelus, a freedman, who managed 
Gajlba’s affairs at Rome, had been thrown into prison by Nero; 
but, on the sudden accession of his master, he was now become 
a man in power and high authority. He consented that Nero’s 
body should be committed to the flames at the place where he 
died. The funeral rites were performed without delay, and with- 
out pomp. His remains were conveyed to the monumental vault 
of the Domitian family,’ his paternal ancestors. The urn was 
carried by two female servants, and Acté (¢), the famous concu- 
bine. The secresy with which the obsequies were performed 
was the cause of some untoward consequences, that afterwards 
disturbed the commonwealth. A doubt remained in the minds 
of many, whether Nero had not made his escape into Asia or 
Egypt. The men who, under a corrupt and profligate reign, had 
led a life of pleasure, and were, by consequence, enamoured of - 
Nero’s vices, paid every mark of respect to his memory, willing, 
at the same time, to believe that he still survived. They raised 
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a tomb, and, for several years (u ), dressed it with the flowers of 
spring and summer. The Parthians honoured his memory, and, 
being afterwards deluded by an impostor who assumed the name 
of Nero, were ready, with the strength of their nation (w J, to 
espouse his cause. The race of Caesars ended with Nero: he 
was the last, and perhaps the worst, of that illustrious house, 
XV. In that age, when the public mind was overcast with 
gloomy apprehensions and religious fear, superstition saw portents 
and prodigies (a) in the most common accidents, and no great 
event was suffered to pass without a train of awful prognostics. 
Rivers were said to have changed their course, and.to have flowed 
in a new direction to their fountain-head ; a tree, that had stood 
for ages, coeval with the foundation of Rome, fell suddenly to the 
ground ; the laurel, planted by Livia, which had spread with suck 
prodigious increase, that in every triumph it supplied the Cwsars’ 
with their victorious wreaths, withered at the root; the temple of 
the Czsars being struck with lightning, the heads of all the sta- 
tues tumbled down at once ; and the marble sceptre fell from the, 
hands. of Augustus. By these and such like denunciations the 
will of the gods was supposed to be revealed, and the populace 
with frantic joy hailed the auspicious era of returning liberty. 
But no public spirit remained ; every virtue was extinguished, 
A people who had been taught to crouch under the yoke of bond+ 
age, thought no more of a free constitution. With the usual incon- 
stancy ofa fickle multitude, they relapsed into their habitual ser- 
vitude, and in a strain of frantic rapture began to roar for a new 
taster, The name of Galba echoed through the streets of Rome, 
and filled the pretorian camp with shouts of joy, and the warmest 
expressions of zcal and ardour for his service. The pretorian 
guards thought of nothing but the donative promised in his 
name; and Nymphidius, the author of that measure, had no 
doubt but the soldiers, in due time, would shew themselves devot~ 
ed to the man who filled their minds with the dazzling prospect 
of reward so truly great and magnificent. The liberality was his, 
and the difficulty of carrying it into execution would fall on Galba. 
Icelus, the favourite freedmen of Galba, made it his business to 
see Nero’s dead body, and, having enabled himself to be an eye- 
witness of the fact, set out for Clunia in Spain (6), to inform his 
master, that he was raised to the imperial seat by the voice ef the 
pretorians, and the concurrent decree of the senate. Nymphi- 
dius seized the opportunity to figure as the principal actor on the 
theatre of public business. He had accomplished a great and sud- 
den revolution, and, being high in favour with the pretorian 
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guards, found it easy to overawe the senate, and make that tame 
and pliant assembly bend to his willand pleasure. The consuls, 
without consulting the arrogant minister, sent their dispatches to 
Galba, with the decree by which he was declared emperor. This 
was considered by this new man as a mark of disrespect (c ), and 
it was with difficulty that the magistrates appeased his indigna- 
tion. Flushed with success, and proud of his exploits, he began 
to enlarge his views, and preposterously to form schemes of vast 
ambition, Under an emperor of the age of seventy-three (d), 
worn out with cares, and weary of public business, he flattered 
himself that he should be able, under the appearance of being the 
second in the state, to wrest into his own hands the supreme au- 
thority; and, should Galba’s infirmities sink under the fatigue of 
a long journey, he had the hardiness to aspire to the succession. 
Having conceived this mad project, he resolved to remove every 
obstacle, and, with that view, compelled Tigellinus to resign hig 
commission (e) of pratorian prefect. A colleague, acting with 
himself in joint authority, might retard the execution of his de- 
signs. Men of consular rank, who had commanded armies and 
governed provinces, did not blush to pay their court to him. The 
senate (f/) acted with the same servile adulation, They crowded 
to his levee, and suffered him to prescribe the form and substance 
of every decree that passed. The populace broke out with licen- 
tious fury, and Nymphicius, effectually to seduce the vulgar 
mind, encouraged the madness of the times. The images and sta- 
tues of Nero were dragged through the streets, and dashed to 
pieces, A crew of vile incendiaries spread consternation through 
the city ; a scene of blood and massacre followed (g ), and the in- 
nocent fell in one promiscuous carnage with the guilty. Mauricus 
beheld the phrensy of the multitude with such inward horror, 
that he could not help saying in the senate, “ Let us take care 
that we have not reason to regret the loss of Nero (h ).” 
Nymphidius soon perceived that his hopes of being the only 
statesman in power, and of governing the Roman world in the 
emperor’s name, could not be entertained with any prospect of 
success. Het knew by certain intelligence that Vinius, Laco, 
and Icelus, were the men (7) who stood highest in the esteem 
of Galba. The scheme of supplanting them was, therefore, aban- 
doned’; but it made way for a project of the most daring ambi- 
tion. He was resolved to depose the emperor whom he him~ 
self had created, and, by another revolution to seize the imperial 
dignity. To forward this design he sent dispatches to Galba (kJ, 
stating the danger of entering the city at a time when the whole 
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empire was in convulsions. Rome, he said, was ina ferment ; 
Clodius Macer excited a rebellion in Africa; the German armies 
were disaffected, and the legions in Syria and Juda prepared to 
dispute with the pretorian guards the right of creating an em- 
peror. In the mean time a dark conspiracy was formed. Nym- 
phidius planned his measures with dispatch and vigour, determin- 
ed to seize the supreme power. He drew into his league a num- 
ber of both sexes, all of great considcration and extensive influs 
ence. Claudius Celsus was his intimate friend; but he saw the 
folly of the euterprise, and with freedom and sincerity advised 
Nymphidius to desist from a wild attempt, in which he could 
not expect the support of the people or thesenate. There is not, 
he said, a single family in Rome, willing to give the name of 
Cxsar (1) to the son of Nymphidia. That remonstrance had no 
effect on a mind inflamed with the fever of wild ambition, 
Nymphidius called a meeting of his party. All agreed that no 
time was to be lost. They resolved to strike the blow that very 
night, and to conduct Nymphidius to the pretorian camp, where 
they had no doubt but with one voice he would be declared em- 
peror of Rome. On such an occasion it was necessary that the 
person raised to that elevation should be prepared to address the 
soldiers in a suitable style. Cingonius Varro (m J, acarrupt and 
yenal orator, composed a speech for that purpose, and the illiterate 
emperor was to grace himself with borrowed eloquence. 

The design of the conspirators wae not so well concealed, but it 
reached the ear of Antonius Honoratus (7), a tribune in the camp, 
who had acquired a great military character, and was, besides, re- 
spected for his unblemished honour, aud unshaken fidelity. To- 
wards the close of day he called a meeting of the pretorians, 
and, after laying open, in detail, all the circumstances of the plot, 
delivered a speech in substance as follows (0): “ How long, my 
fellow-soldiers, shall our folly, our madness, or our evil genius, 
hurry us on from one treason to another? A few days only have 
elapsed, since you deposed Nero. In that business you behaved 
like men who felt for the public good, You had every provoca- 
tion, and the crimes of that flagitious tyrant justified the act. 
You are recent from that revolution, and wherefore da you want 
another? You declared for Galba, and why now abandon him 3 
Why, with unheard of treachery, betray the emperor whom you 
yourselves created? Has he been guilty of parricide? Has he 
murdered his mother and destroyed his wife ? Has he exposed the 
imperial dignity to contempt and ridicule ? Has he tuned his harp 
on the stage, or driven the curricle in the race ? And yet, notwith- 
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standing all the flagitious deeds of that hardened monster, in spite 
of all his vices, we supported him, blushing indeed for his follies, 
and smarting under his tyranny. We adhered to him with fide- 
lity ; and if, in the end, we thought fit to create another empe- 
ror, Nymphidius was the author of that measure. By his artifices 
we were taught to believe that Nero deserted us first, and fled 
to Egypt. We concluded that he had abdicated, and, by conse- 
quence, what we did was an act of necessity. And what is our 
design at present? What do we wish ? What do we aim at? Must 
Galba fall a sacrifice to appease the manes of Nero.? Shall a de- 
scendant from the family of the Servii; a relation of Quintus Ca- 
tulus, and by ties of affinity connected with Livia (p J, the wife of 
Augustus; say, my fellow-soldiers, shall such a man be deposed 
and murdered, to make way for the son of Nymphidia? It was 
his treachery, his base ingratitude, that occasioned the death of 
Nero: let him suffer the justice due to his crime ; and let us give 
proof of our fidelity. Let us deserve the esteem of Galba, by de- 
livering him from a traitor.” 

This speech made an impression on the soldiers. One mind, 
one sentiment, pervaded the whole camp; Galba was their empe- 
ror, and they would acknowledge no other. This was followed 
by a general shout. Nymphidius heard the sound, and proceeded 
to the camp (q). Whether he thought that the acclamations of 
the men were in his favour, or that his presence was necessary 
to quell an insurrection, cannot now be known. He went at- 
tended by a numerous train, and a blaze of torches, with the 
gpeech composed for him by Cingonius Varro, ready in his hand 
to be read aloud to the soldiers, The gates of the camp were shut, 
and guards were stationed on the ramparts. Nymphidius desired 
to know, by whose order they were under arms ? The men an- 
swered with one voice, We are armed in the cause of Galba, and 
we know no other emperor. Nymphidius had not the prudence 
to retire from the walls. Dissimulation he.thought would cloak 
his design. He commended the zeal of the pretorians, and as- 
sured them that he, and his followers, were the avowed friends of 
Galba. The sentinels opened the gates, Nymphidius entered 
with some of his friends: the pass was immediately secured ; and 
the soldiers attacked him sword in hand, He endeavoured to 
save himself ina tent, but was pursued, and massacred on the 
spot. His body, on the following day, was dragged through the 
camp, a spectacle for public view. Such was the end of a low- 
born base incendiary, who saw, that, in the general proflicacy of 
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forming a league with the most abandoned, he flattered himself, 
that the lowest of mankind, who in better times could not hope to 
be entrusted with the rank of a common centurion, might boldly. 
aspire to make himself master of the Roman empire. 

XVI. An account of all that passed was conveyed to Galba with 
incredible speed. By his order, all, who were suspected of taking 
apart in the mad projects of Nymphidius, were seized, and, with- 
out further enquiry, or any form of trial, put todeath. Cingonius 
Varro, at that time consul elect, was in the number; and, what 
was very extraordinary, Mithridates (a) the dethroned king of 
Pontus, who had surrendered to Claudius, and from that time 
lived. at Rome, was hurried to execution, without being heard 
in his defence. Petronius Turpilianus (6) was another unhappy 
victim. He had been chosen by Nero to command his armies ; 
and, though he never weut from Rome to execute his commission, 
the very appointment was deemed a sufficient crime. These 
bloody executions were inauspicious in the opening of a new reign, 
The cruelty of Nero seemed to be renewed, when the people ex~ 
pected a milder goverument, and a regular administration of law 
and justice. The fate of Turpilianus filled the city with murmurs 
of discontent. It was known that Tigellinus presided at the exe- 
cution; and that a man of worth and honour should bleed under 
the eye of a detested miscreant, appeared to be a continuation of 
the late reign, and the triumph of vice over every virtue. 

Galba set out from Spain, proceeding by slow marches, and still 
wearing the military robe of a general officer, with a dagger (¢) 
hanging from his neck down to his breast. Strong suspicion, a 
sense of injuries, and dark mistrust, with other passions unworthy 
ofa prince, lay lurking in his heart. Before he began his journey, 
Obultronius Sabinus (d) and Cornelius Marcellus, two gover- 
nors of provinces in Spain, who had shewn no inclination to his 
party, were put to death by his order. Betuus Ctulo met with the 
same fate in Gaul. Dispatches were also sent to Garrucianus, in 
Africa, commanding the immediate execution of Clodius Macer 
(e), the proprator of the province, who was known to have 
concerted measures for a revolt. It happened, however, that 
Calvia Crispinilla (f), the famous manager of Nero’s pleasures, 
arrived in Africa, and insinuated herself into the secret counsels 
of the governor. By her advice he formed a resolution to estab- 
lish for himself a new province independent of Rome. Their 
scheme, for that purpose, was to lay an embargo on all ships 
loaded with corn, in order to afilict the city of Rome with all the 
miseries of famine. A legion was also raised : and Macer, at the 
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head of a considerable army, was on the eve of renouncing all sub- 
jection to Rome, when Papirius, a centurion sent by order of 
Galba, gained access to his presence, and stabbed him to the heart. 
Fonteius Capito (¢), who commanded the legions on the Lower 
Rhine, was put to death about the same time. It was this offi- 
cer that sent Julius Civilis (2) a prisoner to Rome, during the 
réign of Nero. The charge was without foundation, and, in 
time, was the fatal cause of the destructive war, in which Rome 
was involved by the fierce resentment of that warlike chief. 
Avarice was the vice of Capito. He was in haste to grow rich, 
and felt no scruple about the means. Ambition was laid to his 
charge, but an unguarded expression was the only evidence against 
him. It happened that he sat in judgment on a soldier accused of 
a capital crime, and condemned him to suffer death. .“ Know,” 
said the prisoner, ‘ that I appeal to Cwsar.” Capito rose, and, 
placing himself on a higher seat, told the man, “ Now appeal to 
Cesar; make your defence in his presence.” The soldier obeyed, : 
and was sent to execution. This transaction was reported to Fa- 
bius Valens (7), who commanded a legion in Lower Germany ; 
an officer of acknowledged ability, intrepid, active, and ambitious ; 
eager in the pursuit of honours, and panting to signalize himself’ 
by some bold exploit. The opportunity now occurred, and he 
resolved to seize it. Crispinus, a centurion (k), was devoted to 
his service. In that man he found a ready assassin, and Fonteius 
Capito fell a victim. The death of that commander, Valens con- 
cluded would be considerable merit with the new emperor. He 
lost no time, but sent an express to inform Galba of what he had 
done, with zeal for the service of his sovereign. He added, in 
thé same letter, that the legions on the Upper Rhine had made a 
tender of the empire to Virginius Rufus, who remained in sus- 
pence, and, with affected delays, hesitated about his final answer. 
Galba received the news of Capito’s death with secret satisfaction, 
but he thought it more prudent to connive, than openly to ap- 
prove. Virginius was still a dangerous rival. In order to draw 
him away from the army, and free himself from all danger in that 
quarter, heinvited him to an amicable interview, having secretly 
appointed Hordeonius Flaccus to succeed to the command of the 
legions, The stratagem succeeded. The conqueror of Vindex 
went to the meeting, and found himself the dupe of pretended 
friendship. He met with a cold reception, very different from 
what was due to the man who wished to establish the civil autho- 
rity, and to place the legislative power of the state in the senate 
. only. He lived to bea spectator of the distractions and calamities 
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that followed; and, that he was not an actor in those scenes of 
blood and horror (2), was the recompense of uncommon virtue. 
Galba had no further reason to be alarmed. He saw the armies 
of Rome willing to acquiesce, and peace in every part of the ems 
pire. He, therefore, changed his military robe for the Roman 
gawn, and assumed the name (m) of Caesar. But even in that 
tide of his affairs, the simplicity of his manners suffered no altera- 
tion. The same frugality, the same contempt of pomp and luxury, 
and the same austerity, still remained. Vinius covered his table 
with a profusion of Juxury ; and Otho; who attended the caval- 
cade into Italy, displayed all the magnificence of Nero’s court. 
Galba still preserved his rules of ancient frugality, and condemned 
the vain parade (x) with inflexible rigour. He shewed himself 
ready to punish and slow to reward. In his manners no affability, 
no engaging courtesy. During the whole of his march he never 
once endeavoured, by an act of condescension, to gain the affec- 
tions of the people. The army in Italy consisted, at that time, 
of four different classes of men; namely, the legions, both foot 
and cavalry, composed chiefly of Roman citizens; the auxiliary 
forces, drafted from the states in alliance with Rome; the body 
of marines, levied in the tributary cities, and considered as slaves 
in the service of Rome: and fourthly, the gladiators who were to 
shed their blood in battle, if the occasion required, or in the cir- 
cus, for the diversion of the populace. The marines, classed, as 
above, in the third division, were called forth by Nero, when he 
projected a war on the borders of the Caspian sea, to be formed 
into a new legion, The men collected upon that occasion amounted 
to a prodigious number, and all were quartered in the city. Be« 
ing informed that Galba was near at hand, they rushed forth ina 
tumultuous body to the Milvian bridge, about three miles from 
Rome, where they beset the road, obstructed the emperor’s train, 
and, with violent clamour, demanded a confirmation of their mili- 
tary rank, with an eagle to distinguish their legion, and an allotment 
of winter-quarters (o J. Their application, they were told, was 
out of season, but might be renewed at a more convenient time 
and place. The answer was deemed evasive, and nothing short 
of an absolute refusal. The men were fired with indignation; a 
mutiny ensued; they advanced sword in hand, determined to ex- 
tort by force what they considered as a legal right. Galba was not 
of a temper to yield to sudden emergencies. .He ordered his sol- 
diers to disperse an insolent rabble. The cavalry rushed on to 
the charge with impetuous fury, and, meeting with a feeble resist. 
ance, cut their way with dreadful slaughter. It is said that no 
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less than seven thousand were put tothe sword. The rest sub- 
mitted at discretion, and were afterwards ordered to be decimated. 

This tragic catastrophe spread a general consternation. Galba 
entered the city of Rome through a scene of blood, and men ex- 
pected nothing less than a renewal of all the cruelties of Nero’s 
reign, He carried with him many virtues, but he had in his train 
Titus -Vinius, Cornelius Laco, and Icelus, his freedman (p); 
three pernicious ministers, who gained an entire ascendant over a 
venerable, but indolent, old man, and by their vices occasioned 
the dreadful calamities, which, in the following year, overwhelmed 
themselves, their master, and the public. 
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1. CAIUS JULIUS CESAR, descended from the illustrious line 
of the Julian family, and father of Cesar the dictator. He served the 
office of pretor, He, and his brother Lucius Cesar, died A. U. 670. 
Julia their sister married C. Marius, who was seven times consul.—Sue+ 
tonius, Life of Jul, Ces. s, 1, 6. Pliny the elder, book vii, s. 53. Plue 
tarch, Life of Marius. 

2. Aurelia, the wife of C. J. Cesar, and mother of the dictator; a 
woman of extraordinary talents and virtue—Plut. Life of Jul, Caesar. 
Tacitus, Dialogue of Oratory, s. 28. 

3. Caius Julius Cesar, the dictator; born in the sixth consulship of 
Marius, A. U. 654; before Christ, 100. He gained a complete victory 
at Pharsalia, and became emperor of Rome, A. U. 706, He was killed 
in the capitol by Bratus, Cassius, and other conspirators, A. U. 710. 
The number slain in his wars is computed at 1,192,000 men. Plu- 
tarch says that Caesar, in his various battles, engaged no less than 
3,000,000 ; that he killed 1,000,000, and took another million prisoners. 
—Velleius Paterculus, book ii. s, 41. Pliny, book vii. s. 25. 

He was called after his death the Divine Julius, Divus Junius, 

4. Cossutia, Julius Ceesar’s first wife, of an equestrian family, and 
immoderately rich, Caesar married her when she was young, and was 
soon divorced,—Suet. Life of Caesar, s. 1. : 

5. Cornelia, Cwsar’s second wife. She was the daughter of Cinna, 
four times consul. Sylla tried in vain to compel J. Caesar to repudiate 
her. He spoke her funeral panegyric.—Suet. Life of Caesar, s, 1, 6. 
Plutarch, Life of J, Cesar, 

6. Julia, daughter of Jutins Caesar by Cornelia. She married Servi~ 
lius Ceepio, and, being divorced from him, became the wife of Pompey 
the Great, A. U. 695. She died A. U. 700. Her funeral oration was 
spoken by Octavius. Honours were instituted to her memory by Julius 
Ceesar.—Suet. Life of Cesar, s. 21. 

7. Cueius Pompeius Magnus, born A. U. 648, He married Julia, 
Cesar’s daughter. He entered on the public magistracy at the age of 
eighteen, He was defeated by Julius Cesar in the battle of Pharsalia, 
and put to death in Egypt. A, U. 706,--Veli. Put. book it. 5, 29. 
Plutarch, Life of Pompey. 
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8. Ason of Pompey the Great, by Julia, the daughter of J. Caesar. 
Died A. U. 701.—Vell. Pater, book it. 8. 47. 

9. A daughter of Porspey, by Julia, Casar’s daughter. Died A. U. 
701.—Plutarch, Life of J, Caesar. 

10. Pompeia, daughter of Quintus Pompeius, grand-daughter of Lu- 
cius Syila, and third wife of Julius Cesar, who repudiated her on ac- 
count of a supposed intrigue with Publius Clodius. Being asked what 
was hig reason, he made answer, Cesar’s wife must not only be free from 
guilt, but also from suspicion. —Suet. Life of Caesar, s. 6, Plutarch, 
Life of Czesar. 

11. Calpurnia, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, married to J, Cesar, 
A. U. 695. After the death of her husband she fled for protection to 
Mare Antony,—Suet. Life of Ces. s, 81. 

1.: Julia, sister of Julius Caesar, being the daughter of C. J. Caesar 
the praetor, and Aurelia his wife. She was married to M. Atius Balbus. 
—Suet. Life of Augustus, s. 4, 

33. Marcus Atius Balbus, married Julia, the sister of Julius Caesar. 
He was grandfather to Augustus.—Suet. Life of Aug. s, 4. 

14, Atia, daughter of M, Atius Balbus, by his wife Julia, the sister 
of J. Caesar. She married Cains Octavius, and by him was mother of 
Angustus.—Suet. Life of Aug. s. 4, Tacit. Dialogue of Oratory, s, 28. 

15. Caius Octavius, husband of Atia, the daughter of M. Atius Bal- 
bus, by Julia, sister of Julius Caesar. Octavius, afterwards the emperor 
Augustus, was, of course, grand-nephew to Julius Czsar.—Suet. Life of 
Aug. s. 3, 4, 5. 

16, Octavia, daughter of Atia and Caius Octavius, and sister of Augys= 
tus. She was promised in marriage to Faustus Sylla, but married Clan- 
dius Marcellus. After his death she married Mare Antony. She was 
a woman of exemplary virtue, and great literary accomplishments. She 
died A. U. 743. Augustus delivered her funeral panegyric.—Suet, 
Life of J. Cesar, s. 27. 

17. Claudius Marcellus, husband of Octavia, and brother-in-law ta 
Augustus. He was consul A, U. 704. Though nearly related to Cas 
sar the dictator, he was always an enemy to his cause.—Suet, Life of J. 
Cresar, s. 27. 

18. Marcus Marcellus, son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, and, 
consequently, nephew to Augustus. A youth of great expectations, 
highly esteemed by his uncle, and by him intended to be next in suc 
cession to the imperial dignity. He died prematurely A. U. 31. 
Augustus paid distinguished honours to his memory, and Virgil has 
made him immortal.—Tacit. Aunal. it, 41. Annal, iii, s. 64. Virgil, 
fEneid vi, ver, 883. 

19. Pompeia, daughter of Sextus Pompeius, promised in marriage to. 
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Julia, danghter of Augustus by his wife Scribonia, miathed Marcus 
Marcellus, A. U. 729, two years before his death.—Dio Cassius, book 
xi viii. 

20, Marcella the elder, daughter of Claudius Marcellus by his wife 
Octavia, and sister to the last-mentioned Marcellus. She was first mar- 
ried to Apuleius, and afterwards to Valerius Messala.—Suet. Life of 
Aug. s, 53. 

21, Apuleius, husband of Marcella the elder. He is thought to have 
been the son of Sextus Apuleius, who was consul A. U..725.—Dio Cas- 
sius, book liv, 

22, Apuleia Varilla, daughter of Marcella the elder by her husband 
Apuleius, She was also grand-niece to Augustus. Being coademned 
for adultery A. U. 770, she was banished two hundred miles from Rome. 
—Tacit. Annal. ii. s. 50, 

23, M. Valerius Messala Barbatus, second husband of Marcella the 
elder, He was consul A. U. 742.—Suetonius, Life of Augustus, 6. 
63, Life of Claudius, s, 96, 

24, M. Valerius Messala, son of Valerius Messala Barbatus and of 
Marcella the elder. He was father of the famous Messalina,—Suet. 
Life of Claudius, s. 26. 

25. Domitia Lepida, daughter of Antonia the younger, by her hus- 
band Lucius Domitius AZnobarbue, She was the wife of the last-men- 
tioned Valerius Messala,and mother of Messalina ; a woman of debauch« 
ed and profligate manners, and a violent impetuous spirit: in point of 
beauty, riches, and vice, the rival of Agrippina, Nero’s mother. She 
was condemned to death A. U. 807.—Tacit. Aunal. xi. s. 37. Annal. 
xii, s, 64, See Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 26. Life of Nero, s. 7. 

26. Valeria Messalina, daughter of Valerins Messala and Domitia 
Lepida. She was wife to the emperor Claudius; a woman of furious and 
till then unheard of lewdness. While Claudius was at Ostia, she had 
the hardiness openly to celebrate her nuptials with Silius, and for that 
unparalleled crime was put to death A. U, 801.—Tacit. Annal. xi. s. 26. 
Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 26, 

27, Marcella the younger, daughter of Claudius Marcellus and Oc- 
tavia, sister to Augustus. She was first married to M. Vipsanius Agrip- 
pa, and afterwards to M. Julius Antonius.—Suetonius, Life of Augus- 
tus, s. 63. Plutarch, Life of Mare Anteny. 


For M. Vipsanius Agrippa, see No. 47. 

28, The issue of Vipsanius Agrippa, by his first wife Marcella, be- 
fore he was married to Julia, the daugther of Augustus by his wife Seri- 
bonia.—-Suet. Lile of Aug. s. 63. 

29. Mareus Julius Antonius, son of Mare Antony the triumvir and 
Falvia his wife. He married Marcella the younger, when repudiated by 
Agrippia, He was consul A. U. 744; a man of libidinous passions. 
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He was put to death for his adulterous commerce with Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Augustus, The ode of Horace, Pindarum quisquis studet emulari, 
is addressed to him.—Tacit. Annal. iii. s. 18. Anual. iv. s. 44, Horace, 
book iv, ode 2. 

30, Lucius Antonius, son of M. Julius Antonius, by Marcella 
the younger. On account of his father’s guilt with Julia, he was sent 
in his infaucy to Marseilles, under a pretence of education, but, in fact, 
to a place of exile. He died A. U. 778.—Tacit. Aunal. iv.s. 44. 

$1. Mare Antony, the triumvir, son of Marcus Antonius the cele~ 
brated orator. He was the second husband of Octavia, sister to Augus- 
tus, A. U. 714; but being in love with Cleopatra, he repudiated Oca 
tavie A, U. 723. After the assassination of Julins Cesar, he seized the 
public treasure, which was deposited in the temple of Ops. He was at 
all times a turbulent and dangerous citizen; during the triumvirate, 
headlong, furious, and oppressive. The rage, with which he pushed on 
the proscription, rendered him detestable. The supreme power was 
often within his reach, but all bis actions proved him unworthy of that 
elevation, He was defeated at Actium A. U. 794. The murder of 
Cicero cousigned his name to enternal infamy. By the manner of his 
death he effaced much of the shame that branded his former conduct.— 
See Velleius Paterculus, book ii. s. 60 and 87. Pliny theelder, book 
vii. s. 45. Plutarch, Life of Antony. Cicero, Philippic Orations. 

The inscriptions of him on medals are, Marcus Antonius, Marci 
Filius, Marci Nepos, Augur, Imperator, Consul designatus iterum et 
tertium, Triumvir Reipublice constituende. 

32. Antonia the elder, daughter of Antony the triumvir by Octavia 
sister to Augustus, She married L. Domitius Enobarbus. She is 
called by Tacitus, Antonia the younger, which makes it probable that 
Marc Antony had a former daughter, called Antonia, by his wife Fulvia, 
-~See Tacit. Annal, iv.s, 44. Suet. Life of Nero, s. 5. Plutarch, 
Life of Mare Antony, 

33, Lucius Domitius inobarbus, son of Cneius Domitius, one of 
the conspirators against Julius Cesar, and husband of Antonia the elder ; 
a man of an impetuous temper, violent, proud, extravagant, and cruel. 
He commanded in Germany, and marched his army beyond the Elbe 
(Albis) ; and having penetrated farther than any Roman had done before 
him, he obtained the honours of a triumph. He died A. U. 778. Suet. 
Life of Nero, s, 4. Tacit. Aunal. iv. s. 44, 

34, Coeius Domitius Anobarbus, son of the last-mentioned L. D. 
Enobarbus, by Antonia the elder, He married Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus, A. U. 781; was consul A. U. 785. His life was a 
series of evil deeds, He was the father of Nero, and was used to say, 
that from himself and Agrippina nothing good or valuable could be 
born.—Suet. Life of Nero, s.4. Tacit. Annal. iv. s. 75. 

For Agrippina, his wife, see No, 93. 
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35. Lucius Domitius Nero, the sixth Roman emperor, son of Cneius 
Domitius Enobarbus by Agrippina the daughter of Germanicus. She 
was grand-daughter to the famous Agrippa, by Julia the daughter of 
Augustus. Nero was born 15th December, A. U. 790, the detestable 
offspring of two pernicious parents. He was called simply Domitius, 
till by the adoption of Ciaudius, A. U. 803, he passed into the Claudian 
family, and took the name of Nero. He began bis reign, A, U. 807, 
with such favourable circumstances, as, for a time, gave promise of avir= 
tuous prince. His enormities, afterwards, delivered him down to the 
execration of posterity. The burning of Rome was imputed to him. 
The Christian religion has to boast, that the foe of human kind was the 
enemy of her moral doctrine. He was a burthen to himself, and de- 
tested by all orders of men, He was condemned to die more majorum, 
by a decree of the senate. He escaped a public execution, and died 
in a dastardly manner by his own hand, A. U. 821, A. D. 68. By his 
death the race of the Caesars became extinct.—Suet. Life of Nero, s. 
6, Tacit. Annal. xii. s. 25; and see Appendix to Annals, book xvi. 
Pliny, book xxii. s, 22 and 46. 

The inscriptions on medals are, Nero Claudius, Divi Claudii Filius, 
Cesar, Augustus, Germanicus, Pontifex Maximus, Imperator, Tribuni- 
tid Potestate Pater Patria. 

36, Octavia, daughter of the emperor Claudius by Messalina. She 
was born A, U. 795. Britannicus was her brother. She was contracted 
to Lucius Silanus, but married to Nero A. U. 806; worthy of better 
times, and a better husband. Nero repudiated her for the sake of Pop- 
pea. She was banished to the island of Pandataria, and there put to 
death, A. U. 815.——Tacit. Annal xii. s. 3,25; and Annal, xiv. 5, 60. 
64. Dio Cassius, book Ixi. 

For Britannicus, her brother, see No. 108. 

37. Poppa Sabina, daughter of Titus Ollius by Poppa Sabina, She 
was married first to Rufius Crispinus: 2dly, to Marcus Salvius Otho, 
afterwards emperor; and at length to Nero, A. U. 815. The vices of 
her character resembled those of the emperor. He loved her tenderly, 
yet killed her by akick on her womb wheo she was with child, A. U. 
813. Her body was not burnt, but filled with spices. and deposited in 
the monument of the Cesars. Three years after her death, Nero dedi- 
cated a temple to her memory, with an inscription, To Sabina the God- 
dess Venus—Sahine Dew Veneri.—Tacit. Auual. xiii. s. 45; Aunal. xvi. 
s.6. Suet. Life of Nero, s. 35. Dio Cassivs, book Ixiii. 

38, Claudia Augnsta, daughter of Neroand Poppa, born at Antium 
A. U. 816. She was soon after her birth dignified with the title of du- 
gusta. She died within four mouths, to the great grief of Nero, She 
was canonized a goddess by a decree of the senate. Tacit. Annal, xv. 
8.23, Suet. Life of Nero, s. 35. 

Her inscription on medals is, Diva Claudia Neronis Filia; The Ged- 
dess Claudia, Daughter of Nero. 
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39. Statilia Messulina, who drew her lineage through several descents 
from Statilius Taurus. She was the third wife of Nero, who, to possess 
her ‘person, murdered her first husband Atticus Vestinus A. U. 818. 
~—Suet. Life of Nero, s.35. Tacit. Annal. xv. s. 68, 

40. Domitia, daughter of Antonia the elder by Lucius nobarbus ; 
aunt to Nero, and the wife of Passienus Crispus. Nero destroyed her 
by poison A, U. $12.—Tacit. Annal. xiii. s. 19, 21. Quintilian, book 
Vie Ss I, 





For Passienus Crispus, see No. 94. 

41, Caius Appius Junius Silanus. He was governor of Spain. By 
the desire of Claudius he married Domitia Lepida, the mother of Mes- 
salina, and was soon after put to death by order of that emperor, A. U, 
795.—Dio Cassius, book lx. 

42. Antonia the younger, second daughter of Antony the triumvir by 
Octavia sister of Augustus, She married Nero Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius, and was the mother of Germanicus; a woman distinguished by 
her beauty, and no less by her virtue. She survived Drusus, her hus« 
band, many years, leading an exemplary life in a state of widowhood, 
and by the whole tenour of her conduct ulmost eclipsing the lustre of 
her ancestors.—Pliny, book vii. s. 19. Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 1. 
Tacit. Aunal., iii. s. 3. Anual. xi. 3.3. Plutarch, Life of Marc Antony, 
Valerius Maximus, book iv. s. 3. 

43. Caius Octavius Cesar, Augustus, emperor of Rome. He was the 
son of Caius Octavius by his wife Atia, who was niece to Julius Cesar. 
He was born 23d September, A. U. 691. At the age of nineteen he 
took the lead in the civil wars, and, in three years after, not one of the 
conspirators against Julius Cwsar (who had adopted him for his son) 
survived the fury of the destructive sword, Sextus Pompeius was to- 
tally defeated in a naval engagement off the coast of Sicily. Lepidus, 
one of the triumvirate, was dismantled of his power ; and Marc Antony 
was overthrown at the battle of Actium. After those events, Octavius 
was the only surviving chief of the Julian party. He became an empe- 
ror of Rome, A. U. C. 724, 

During the whole course of his reign, pacific measures were the ob- 
ject of his*policy. Letters flourished, and men of genius met with en- 
couragement. By his popular acts he gained the affections of the peo- 
ple, with the title of Augustus, the Father of his Country. Scythia, 
Sarmatia, the Garamantes and Bactrians, India, and the people called 
the Seres, submitted to his authority, and sent their ambassadors to set« 
tle the terms of a general peace. At Rome, and the capital cities of the 
provinces, temples, orders of priesthood, sacerdotal colleges, were dedi- 
cated to him, not only after his death, but, in many places during his life. 
He died at Nola on the 18th of August, A. U, 767. His character, 
strictly examined, was more splendid for his policy than his virtues. He 
sewed his clevation to the vices of Lepidus and Antony, and the abilities 
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of Vipsanius Agrippa; but it redounds to his praise, that what he gained 
by the prudence and valour of others, he was able to support, by a well- 
Judged system of policy, during a space of four and forty years, It was 
said of him, that he found the city of Rome made with brick, and he 
changed it to marble. Though deified, even during his life in some 
parts of the empire, he was taught by various incidents, that he was no 
more than man.—See Seut. Life of Augustus. Tacit. book i. of the 
Annals; book xiii. s. 6. Florus book iy. chap. xii. Aurelius Victor, 
chap. i, Pliny, book vii. s. 45. Seneca, de Consolatione, 3.4, 
Inscriptions on Ancient Medals : 

Before his elevation to the supreme power, Octavius Casar, Son of the 
deified Julius, Imperator, Triumvir for the Purpose of restoring the Com» 
monwealth, Consul, the Assertor of public Liberty. 

After his accession to the empire, Cesar, Augustus, Son of the deified 
Julius Cesar, Imperator, Consul, chief Pontiff, and, with the tribuni- 
tian Power, Father of his Country. 

After his death, Divus Augustus, the deified Augustus, 

44, Clodia, daughter of Publius Clodius by his wife Fulvia, and 
daughter-in-law to Antony the triumvir. In order to conciliate terms 
of peace, Augustus married her, when she was yet of tender years ; but a 
quarrel taking place with Fulvia, her mother, Augustus repudiated her 
in her virgin state.—Suet, Life of Aug. s. 62, 

45. Scribonia, sister of Lucius Scribonius Libo, and wife of Augustus, 
She had been married twice before to two men of consular rank, and by 
one of them, whose name was Scipio, she had a daughter named Cornelia, 
Augustus repudiated Scribonia A. U. 715, and Livia, in a few years 
afterwards, succeeded to the embraces of the emperor of Rome.—Seut, 
Life of Aug.s. 63, 69. Dio, book xviii. Propertius, book iv, eleg, 2, 

46. Julia, daughter of Augustus, by his wife Scribouia, born A. U. 
715. She was married, first, to Marcellus ; secondly, to Agrippa; and 
thirdly, to Tiberius ; a woman of dissolute conduct, libidinous passions, 
and abandoned infamy. On account of her adulterous intrigues, she 
was banished by Augustas to the island of Pandataria A, U. 752. She 
was left there by Tiberius, to pine in want and misery. She died A. U. 
767,—Pliny, book vii. s, 45. Dio, book lv. Tacit. Annal. i. s, 53, 
Veil. Paterculus, book ii. s. 100. 

For her first husband, Marcus Marcellus, see No. 18. 

47. Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa; a man of low extraction, in bis man- 
ners unpolished, even to a degree of rusticity. For those defects he 
made ample atonement by superior qualities; in war, a great com~ 
mander; and through life a man of unblemished integrity. He gained 
signal victories both by land and sea, and by his brilliant suecess estab- 
lished Augustus on the imperial throne. A stranger to letters and the 
fine arts, he was, notwithstanding, the friend of science. Ata time 
when geographical knowledge had made little or no progress, he framed 
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a map of the world, and presented it to the pablic. Not only Rome 
but Italy was adorned, under his direction, with pubtic buildings no fess 
useful than magnificent. Augustus, toshew a grateful sense of his sere 
vices and his merit, raised him to three several cousulships, and even 
made him his associate in the tribunitian power. On the death of Mar- 
cus Marcellus (see No. 18), Augustus chose him for his son-in-law, and 
gave bim in marriage his daughter Julia, then a Widow, A, U. 733, 
Agrippa, though a new man, had the art of rising in the world with su- 
perior dignity. He died A. U. 742, in the fifty-first year of his age, 
Augustus ae his funeral panegyric.—Tacit. Annual. i. s. 8. Pliny, 
book ili. s. 2; book vil. s. 8; book xxxv. ss 4. Dio, book liv. Vell, 

Paterculus, “book j ii. s. 96. 

He was called in ancient medals, Marcus Agrippa, Son of Lucius, 
Consul three times, Commander of the Fleet, and Prefect of the Sea-coast. 

48, Caius Cesar, son of Agrippa and Julia, born A. U. 734; adopted 
by Augustus as his son, prince of the Romau youth, and consul elect. 
He was prematurely cut off, on his return from Armenia, A. U, 757. 
Tacit. Annual. i.s.3. Dio, book liv. 

He was married to Livia, the sister of Germanicus.—Tacit. Annal. 
iv. s. 40, 

For Livia, his wife, see No. 73. 

49. Lucius Cxsar, son of Agrippa and Julia, brother to Caius Ceesar, 
born A. U. 737; adopted by Augustus into the Casarian family ; styled 
prince of the Roman youth; aud declared consul elect. He died at 
Marseilles on his way to join the army in Spain, in the month of August, 
A. U. 754. Tacit. Aunal. i. s. 3. 

In ancient medals, both brothers are called, Caius and Lucius Cesars, 
Sons of Augustus, Consuls elect, Princes of the Romun Youth. 

50. Marcus Agrippa Posthumus, sou of Agrippa and Julia; brother to 
Caius and Lucius; born after his father’s death, A. U. 742. He was 
adopted by Augustus A. U. 757, and soon after, on account of his un- 
couth manners, ‘and stupid ferocity, banished to the island of Planasia. 
No kind of guilt could be imputed to him; no disgraceful or flagitious 
action was laid to his charge; aud for that reason, Augustus, towards 
the end of his life, began to relent. He intended to restore him to his 
rank, and, it is said, made a voyage to the isle of Planasia for the pur- 
pose of a reconciliation. Augustus, however, did not live to carry his 
design into execution. Agrippa Posthamus was cut off by order of Ti- 
berius, who made that murder the first act of his reign, A. U. 767.—Dio, 
book liv. Velleius Paterculus, book ii. s. 104, Tacit, Annals, book 
is. 8,6. Pliny, book vii.s. 45. 

51, Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and Julia; grand-daughter to 
Augustus, and wife of Germanicus; a woman of noble qualities, an ex- 
alted spirit, and unconquerable chastity, Etate with the pride of virtue, 
and conscious of her illustrious birth, she scorned to bend te the arro- 
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Pandatarin, and after suffering every barbarous outrage from the cruelty 
of ‘Tiberius, died in misery A. U. 786.—Tacit. Annal. iv. s, 12. Annal. 
vi. s. 25. Aunal, xiv.s.63. See supplement to book v. of the Annals, s, 5. 

For Germanicus, her husband, see No. 81. 

52, Julia, daughter of Agrippa and Julia; sister to Agrippina, and 
grand-daughter to Augustus. She married Lucius Aimilius Paulus, 
and, inall kinds of excess and vicious debauchery, distinguished herself 
as the rival of her mother. In the reign of Augustus, she was con- 
demned for her adulterous practices, and banished to the isle of Trimetus, 
A. U. 761. She died in exile A. U. 781.—Tacit. Annal. iv. s. 71. 

53. Lucius milius Pantus, son of Paulus Amilius Lepidus and his 
wife Cornelia. The father was censor A. U. 732. Lucius the son mar~ 
ried Julia, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia—Suet, Life of Augus- 
tus, s. 64. Dio, book liv. 

54, Marcus Emilius Lepidus, son of Lucius Amilius Lepidus and 
Julia the daughter of Agrippa. He married Drusilla, and committed 
adultery and incest with her sisters. His vices endeared him to Caligula, 
He was condemned for treasonable practices, and put to death A. U. 
792. Caligula, upon that occasion, gave a donative to the soldiers, and 
dedicated to Mars rue AVENGER three swords, which had been prepared 
by the conspirators.—Dio, beok lix. Suet. Life of Caligula, ». 24 and 
36. Tacit. Annal. xiv. s, 2. 

§5. £milia Lepida, the daughter of Lucias Emilius Paulus, and 
Julia, the daughter of Agrippa and Julia, consequently grand-daughter 
to Augustus, She was contracted to Claudius, afterwards emperor 
when he was extremely young; and afterwards married to Junius 
Sildnus.—Seut. Life of Claud. s. 26. Pliny, book vii. s. 13. 

56. Junius Silanus, the husband of the last-mentioned Aemilia Lepida, 
Nothing of him cau be said with certainty ; but it is probable that he 
was the Marcus Silanus who was joint consul with Lucius Norbanus 
Flageus, A. U. 772.—Tacit. Annal. ii, s. 59. 

57. Marcus Junius Silanus, son of Junius Silanus and Emilia Le- 
pida, born in the year in which Augustus died, A. U. 767.—Pliny, book 
vii, s. 13. He wasaman of av umblemished character, but so inactive, 
that Caligula called him The Golder Calf. He was proconsul of Asia, 
and, by Nero’s order, taken off by poison, A. U. 807,.—Tacit. An~ 
nal, xiii. 8. 1. 

58. The wife of Marcus Junius Silanus, and the mother of Lucius Si- 
Janus Torquatus, The name is not to be found in any Historian, 

59. Lucius Silanus Torquatus, son of Marcus Junius Silanus, who 
was great-grandson to Augustus, Without being charged with any 
crime, obnoxious only on account of hisillustrious birth and the modesty 
of his youth, he was put to death by Nero, A. U. 818.—Tacit. Annal. 
xvi. §. 7, 8, 9. 

60. Lucius Junius Silanus, son of Junius Silanusand Emilia Lepida 
(see No, 55 and 56). The emperor Claudius had promised him his 
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daughter Octavia in marriage, A. U. 794, but soon after broke off 
the match, and left Silanus to choose his mode of death, A. U. 802,.— 


Dio, book Ix. Tacit. Annal. xii. s. 3, 8. 


61. Junius Silanus Torquatus, son of Junius Silanus and Emilia 
Lepida, who was great-grand-daughter to Augustus. A pedigree derived 
from the Junian family, and rendered still more illustrious by his rela- 
tion to Augustus, made him obnoxious to the jealousy of Nero. He 
died by that emperor’s order, A. U. 817. Both be and Lucius Silanus 
Torquatus were cut off in the month of June, for which reason the name 
was changed to that of Germanicus.—Tacit. Annal, xv. 5. 35. Annal. 
xvi. §. 8 and 12, Dio, book txii. 

62. Junia Calvina, daughter of JuniusSilanusand Emilia Lepida. She 
was. married to Vitellius, who was afterwards emperor. Distinguished 
by her beauty and illustious birth, she preserved an unblemished cha« 
racter, bit provoked her enemies by a fierce and uucomplying spirit. 
By the malice and insidious arts of Agrippina the younger, she was 
banished out of Italy, but recalled by Nero A. U. 812. She lived to 
the time of Vespasian,—Tacit. Annal. xii. s. 4 and 8. Annal. xiv. s. 12. 
Suet. Life of Vesp. s. 23. 

63. Vitellins, son of Lucius Vitellius the censor and his wife Sextilia. 
He married Junia Calvina, and was consul A. U. 801. Upon some 
dissension between him and his wife, a divorce took place some time be- 
fore A, U, 802,—Tacit. Annal, xi. s. 23. Aunal. xii. s. 4. Suet. Life 
of Vitellius, s. 3 and 18, 

64, Lepida, daughter of Junius Silanus and Aimiltia Lepida. She 
was married to Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, An accusation alleg- 
ing various crimes was suborned against her, but referred to the judgment 
of Nero, A. U. 818.—Tacit. Annal. xvi. s, 8, 9. 

6§. Caius Cassius, governor of Syria, and husband of Lepida. He 
was celebrated for his superior knowledge of the laws ; but being charged 
with having, among the images of his ancestors, the pictufe or statue of 
the famous Cassius, with an inscription, To the Chief of Party, he was 
banished to the island of Sardinia, A. U. 818.—Tacit. Annal. xii. s, 11, 
32. Annal. xvi. 5.8, 9. 

66. Livia, called also Livia Drusilla, and, after the death of Augus- 
tus, Julia Augusta, She was the daughter of Livius Drusus Claudia- 
nus. Her first husband was Tiberius Claudius Nero: being divorced 
from him, she married Augustus A. U. 716. A woman of illustrious 
birth; elegant in her form and manners; of high ambition, and an over« 
bearing spirit, She had the skill to manage the gentle arts of Augustus, 
and the dark dissimulation of Tiberius; a complying and obliging wife, 
and afterwards and imperious mother. Her eumity to Germanicus 
and his wife Agrippina was subtle, close, and unrelenting. She died 
A. U. 782, at the age of 86.—Velleius Pat. book ii.s. 75. Suet. Life 
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Her inscriptions on ancient medals: Livia Augusta, Julia, Augusta, 
Mother of her Country. 

Alter her death: The deified Livia, Wife of the deified Augustus, the 
deified Julia Augusta. 

67. Tiberius Claudius Nero, the first husband of Livia, and by her 
the father of Tiberius, afterwards emperor, and of Nero Claudius Dru. 
sus (for whom see No. 79). He obtained the dignities of preetor and 
pontiff; a man of brilliant talents and extensive learning, He attached 
himself to Antony the triumvir; and after the defeat of that party, he 
withdrew with his wife Livia and Tiberius, then an infant about two years 
old, inte Sicily, A. U. 714. Livia fled from Augustus, her destined busy 
band, and Tiberius from his future father by adoption, Tiberius Clau- 
dius Nero made his peace with Augustus, and resigned his wife A. U. 
716. He died three years after, A, U. 719.—Vell, Pat. book ii. 8. 75, 
Suet. Life of Tiberius, s. 4, 6. Dio, book xlvii. 

68. Tiberius Nero, son of Tiberius Claudius Nero by Livia his wife, 
born 16th November, A. U. 712; adopted by Augustus A. U. 757, and 
emperor of Rome A. U. 767. He died on the 17th of March A. U, 
790, attera reign of three and twenty years, Julius Cesar subdued his 
country; Augustus cherished the conquered ; and Tiberius made them 
eronch iu bondage. He established slavery, and despised the servile spirit 
of the men that svbinitted with passive obedience, He hated eminent 
virtue, aud was at the same time the enemy of vice. Such jarring ele~ 
ments have been rarely mixed in the composition of one man: fluctuat. 
ing between good and evil, and by turns inclined to each, he did every 
thing by fits and sudden starts of passion. Before he rose to the suq 
preme power, he distinguished himself by his warlike spirit. When mase 
ter of the Roman world, dissimulation was the prominent feature of his 
character. When he had waded far in guilt and flagitious deeds, he lay 
on the torture of the mind in restless ecstasy. Goaded by his conscience, 
and alarmed by constant suspicions, he fled from danger to the isle of 
Caprez, but could not Ay from himself. He was often heard to utter a 
most horrible wish, expressed in a Greek verse: 

Eua davavros yaia pin Syre wugh. 

Me mortuo, terra misceatur igni, 
«* At my death let the earth he involved in flames.” He called Priam 
the happiest of men, because his kingdom perished with him.—Vell. 
Pat, book ii. 8. 75. Tacit. in the six first Annals, passim. Pliny, book 
XXviil. 8. 2. 

Inscriptions on ancient medals: Tiberius Cesar, Augustus, Son of 
the deified Augustus, Imperator, Augur, Chief Pontiff, vested with the 
Tribunitian Power. 

G9. Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Marcns Vipsanius Agrippa by 
his first wife Pomponia, who was the grand-daughter of Atticus, to 
whom Cicero addressed the well-known collection of letters. Vipsania 
Agrippina was first married to Tiberius, the emperor, but by him un- 
willingly repudiated during her pregnancy, to make way for a match 
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with Julia, the daughter of Augustus.—Tacit. Annal. book i. 8. 12. 
Suet. Life of Tiberius, s. 7. Dio, book liv. After her divorce, she 
married Asinius Gallus, the son of Asinius Pollio, the consul and cele+ 
brated orator, the favourite of Augustus, and, what is now of more con~ 
sequence, celebrated by Horace and Virgil. Of all the children of 
Agrippa, she is the only one that died a natural death, A. U. 773. Tacit. 
Annal. book iii. s. 19. 

For Asiuius Gallus, see Tacit. Annal. book i. s. 8. 

70. Drusus Cesar, son of Tiberius by Vipsania Agrippina, who was re« 
pudiated in her pregnancy. He was born A. U. 739; a youth of a tower= 
ing spirit, impatient of an equal, addicted to liquor, and in that vice 
the rival of his father. He married Livia, otherwise called Livilla, who 
was debauched by Sejanus, and drawn into a plot against her hushand’s 
life. Drusus had been three times consul, and was every day rising 
to eminence in the state, when Sejanus put an end to his days by poison, 
A.U. 776.—Tacit. Annal. book. i. s. 55; book iii. 8, 56; book iv. s. 
3 and 8. Pliny, book xiv. s, 22. 

Inscriptions on ancient medals: Drusus Cesar Sonof Tiberius, Grand= 
son to the deified Augustus, Pontiff, Consul, vested with Tribunitian 
Power. 

71, Livia, or Livilla, danghter of Nero Claudius Drusus (see No. 79) 
by his wife Antonia the younger (see No. 42). She was sister to Germani- 
cus, and also Claudius the emperor. Her first husband was Caius, the 
son of Agrippa; after his death she married Drusus the son of Tiberius. 
Sejanus seduced her affections from her husband. Engaged in a course of 
adultery with that flagitious minister, she hoped to rise with her paramour 
to the imperial dignity, and with that ambitious view conspired against 
her husband. Her guilt being afterwards fully detected, she was put to 
death by order of Tiberius (see Supplement to Aunals, book v. 8. 38, 
3y) ; and by a decree of the senate, her pictures and statues were all de« 
stroyed, ad her memory branded with infamy.—Suet. Life of Claudius, 
s. 1. Life of Tiberius, s, 62. Tacit. Annal. book iv.s. 3 and 40; book 
vi. 8. 2 Dio, book Iviii. 

72. Tiberius, son of Drusus Cesar (see No, 70) and Livilla (No. 71), 
grand-son to Tiberius the emperor, born with a twin-brother A. U. 772, 
Tiberius was so elated with joy on that occasion, that he boasted of the 
birth of twins, as an event which had never happened to any Roman of 
equal rauk, Caligula deprived him of the succession and his life, A. 
U. 790.— Tacit. Annal. book ii. s. 84. Dio, book lix. 

73. The twin-brother of Tiberius (No. 72), the son of Drusus and 
Livia, or Livilla, died when about four years old, A. U. 776.—Tacit, 
Annal. book ii. s. 845 book iv.s. 15. His name is no where mentioned. 

74, Julia, daughter of Drusus Cesar (No. 70) and Livia (No. 71), 
married first to Nero Cesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, and 
afterwards to Rubellius Blandus. She was cut off by the malice of Mes- 
salina A. U. 796.—Tacit. Annal. book iii. s. 29; book vi. s, 27; book 
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For Nero Cesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, the husband of 
Julia, see No. 82. 

75. Rubellius Blandus, son of a Roman knight, and the second hus- 
band of Julia, the daughter of Drusus (see No. 70). He was married 
toher A. U. 786.—Tacit. Anual. book vi. s. 27. Dio, book Iviii, 

76. Rubellius Plautus, son of Rubellius Blandus and his wife Julia. 
The popular voice marked him out a proper person to succeed to the 
imperial dignity, and for that reason he was put to death by Nero A. 
U. 815.—Tacit. Aunal. book xiii. s. 19. book xiv. s, 22 and 58. 

77. Autistia Pollutia, daughter of Lucius Antistius Vetus, and wife 
Rubellius Plautus (No. 76). She was put to death with her father and. 
Sextia, her mother-in-law, A. U. 818. Her crime was, that, while she 
lived, Nero considered her and her family as a living reproach for the 
murder of her husband Rubellius Plautus.—Tacit. Annal. book xvi. s, 
10 and 11, 

78. A son of Tiberius the emperor by Julia, the daughter of Augustus 
{see No. 46). He was born at Aquileia, and died in his infancy A. U. 
747. His name is no where meationed,—Suet. Life of Tiberius, s, 7. 
Dio, book lv. 

79. Nero Claudius Drusus, son of Tiberius Claudius Nero (see No. 
67) and Livia, afterwards married to Augustus, Tiberius the emperor 
was his elder brother. He was born A. U. 716. A youth, says Velleius 
Paterculus, of as many virtues as prudence can acquire, or human na- 
ture can admit. The fine ode of Horace, Qualem ministrum fulminis 
alitem, book iv. ode 4, written in the year of Rome 743, displays his 
military character in the brightest colours, He rose to the highest civil 
offices, such as praetor, zdile, and consul. He commanded the Roman 
army in Germany, and for his victories obtained the name of GERMANI- 
cus, He was father of the famous Germanicus by Antonia the younger 
{see No, 42). He died A. U. 745; the pride of the Claudian family, 
and the favourite of the Roman people. Augustus spoke his funeral pa- 
negyric, and in his speech offered up a fervent prayer to the gods, that 
all fature Cesars might resemble him, and that his own death, whenever 
it should happen, might be equally honourable and as sincerely la~ 
mented,—Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 1. Life of Tiberius, s, 4. Dio, book 
ly. Valerius Maximus, book iv. s. 3, No. 3. 

Inscription on ancient coins: Nero Claudius Drusus, Germanicus, 
Imperator. 

For Antonia the younger, the wife of Drusus, see No. 42. 

80. Sons of Drusus and Antonia. They died before A. U. 745, aud 
their names are now unknown.—Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 1. 

81. Germanicus Ceasar, son of Nero Claudius Drusus (No. 79) by 
Antonia the younger (No. 42), the worthiest son of the worthiest parents. 
Tiberius, by the command of Augustus, adopted him A. U. 757, but 
afterwards, when possessed of the supreme power, beheld him with a 
malignant eye. He died on his return from a tour in Egypt, not with- 
out strong suspicions of being poisoned by the contrivance of Livia, the 
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mother of Tiberius, and the villainy of Piso and Plancina, A. U. 772, 
in the thirty-first year of bis age. “Lhe funeral ceremony was performed 
at Antioch, Germanicus succeeded to his father in the affections of the 
Roman people. Of gentle manners, mild and gracious to all, he was 
beheld with pleasure, and heard with applauses Ambition, if we except 
the fair desire of being distinguished by his virtues, had no influence on 
his conduct. Undebauched by pleasure, he discharged all the duties of 
an upright citizen and an able officer. He commanded the Roman le- 
gions in Germany ; in war victorious, and in peace moderate to the van- 
quished. Possessed of great accomplishments, he was in nothing inferior 
to, Alexander, and free from the vices of that warlike chief. He was on 
the side of virtue greatly his superior. Rome deplored his death, and 
with him lost atl hopes of seeing the old constitution restored, Foreign 
nations paid their tribute of respect to his memory.—Tacit. Annal, book 
3. 8, 3, 83, 34, 42, &c.; book ii. s. 72, 78. Dio, book lv. 

Inscriptions on ancient coins: Germanicus Caesar, Son of Tiberius 
Augustus, Grandson to the deified Augustus, Consul. 

After his death, in the reign of his son Caligula: Germanicus Cesar, 
Father of Caesar Augustus, the deified Germanicus. 

For Agrippina, his wife, see No. 51. 

82, Nero Cesar, son of Gernmanicus and Agrippina, He married 
Julia, daughter of Drusus the son of Tiberius (see No. 70), A. U. 773. 
By the wicked arts of Sejanus he was banished to the isle of Pontia, and 
there put to death A. U. 784.—Tacit. Annal. book iv. s. 59, 60; book 
y. 83,4. Suet. Life of Tiberius, s. 54. Dio, bsok lviii. 

For Julia, the wife of Nero Cesar, see No, 74. 

88. Drusus Cesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, brother to Nera 
Cesar and Caligula, afterwards emperor. He married Emilia Lepida, 
who was induced by Sejanus to betray her husband. Deluded himself 
by the arts of that evil minister, he conspired against the life of his bro« 
ther, Nero Cesar. He was imprisoned at Rome by order of Tiberius, 
and died in confinement A. U. 786.—Tacit. Annal. book iv. s. 60 3 
book vi. s. 28, 24. Dio, book lviii. 

Inscriptions on ancient coins: Nerv Cesar, Drusus Cesar, Duumviri. 

84, JEmilia Lepida, daughter of Manius Lepidus, and wife of Dru- 
sus Cesar (No. 83), She was engaged in an adulterous commerce with 
Sejanus, and suborned by that ambitious upstart to carry a clandestine 
charge against her husband to the ear of Tiberius. Notwithstanding her 
crimes, she was protected during her father’s life; but being afterwards 
prosecuted by the race of informers, she put an end to her days A. U. 
789.--Tacit. Annal, book iv. s. 20; book vi. s. 27, 40. 

85. Caius Cesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina; a youth of en- 
gaging manners, and @ promising disposition. He died prematurely in 
the bloom of life, much regretted by Augustus.—Suet. L. Calig, s. 7.8. 

86, Calus Cesar, better known by the name of Caxicua, fourth 
emperor of Rome, the son of Germanicus and Agrippina. He was 
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teius Capito, A. U. 765. He practised the arts of dissimulation during 
the life of Tiberius, and had the skill to conceal his real character. Hav- 
ing obtained the sovereign power, he threw of the musk, and shewed 
himself a monster of vice and cruelty. He wished with impious arro- 
gance to be worshipped asa god, and was at the same time a tyrant of 
savage ferocity, the scourge of buman kind. His delight in blood was 
go keen and ardent, that he was often heard to express his wish, that the 
Roman people had but one neck, that he might at a blow destroy the whole 
race. He dissipated in less than a year the whole treasure left by Ti- 
berius, computed to be an immense sum. Nor can this be wondered at 
in a man who spent for one dinner a hundred thousand sesterces. Costly 
and effeminate in his dress, he was so extravagant as to appear in shoes 
composed of pearl. He was slain by Cassius Cherea, tribune of a pree~ 
torian cohert, on the fourth day of the Palatine games, A. U. 794; @ 
man, says Seneca, designed by nature to shew what the worst vices can 
do in the height of power.—Seneca de Consolat. c. ix.’ Suet, Life of 
Caligula, s. 8, 37, 58. Pliny, book vii. s. 83 book xxxvii. s. 2. Tacit. 
Annal, book vi. s. 20, 

Inscriptions on ancient coins : Caius Casar Augustus Germanicus, 
Son of Tiberius Augustus, Grandson to Augustus, Great Grandson to 
the deified Augustus, Caius Caesar, a God and Emperor. 

As adopted son of Tiberius, he was grandson to Augustus: as the 
gon of Germanicus, he was great-grandson. 

’ g7, Claudia, daughter of M. Silanus, married to Caligula A. U. 786. 
She died in child-bed. Suetonius calls her Junta Cxaupit1a.—Tacit. 
Annal. book vi.s. 20. Suet, Life of Caligula, s. 12. 

+ gg. Livia Oristilla; called by Dio, CornELia Onestra. She was on 
the point of marrying Caius Calpurnius Piso, when Caligula, enamoured 
of her beauty, carried her off by force, and in a few days after repudi« 
ated her.—Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 25. Dio, book lix. 

89. Lollia Paulina, grand-daughter of Marcus Lollius,-who was tutor 
to Caius Cesar, the son of Agrippa (No. 48), and drew on himself a 
joad of disgrace and obloquy on account of the prodigious presents, 
which he received with a rapacious hand from the oriental princes. His 
daughter Lollia Paulina was married to Caligula, The emperer ravished 
her from Caius Memmius Regulus, and in a short time after dismissed 
her from his embraces. Pliny assures us, that he saw her, not at a time 
of public festivity, but at a moderate entertainment, placed at the ban- 
queting-table, in a dress overcharged with jewels and pearls, artfully in= 
termixed and blended, tangled in her hair, shining on her head, at her 
ears, round her neck, with rich bracelets on her arms, and her fingers 
loaded with rings; the whole of this laboured magnificence was not worth 
Jess than four hundred thousand sesterces. Pliny adds, that this enorm- 
ous display was not a present from the emperor, but all of it the wealth 
of her grand father Marcus Loilins, accumulated from the spoil of plun- 
dered provinces.—-Pliny, b. ix. ¢.35.8. 57. Snet. L. Calig. s.25. Dio, b. lix. 
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when she was advanced in her pregnancy, A. U. 792. In thirty days 
after she was delivered of her child. She was the wife of the worst of 
men, and her own vices made her worthy of such a connexion. Caligula 
was killed A. U. 794; and in a few days after Cherea, who dispatched 
the tyrant, ordered Ceesonia and her daughter to be put to death, that 
no remains of the tyrant’s family should be suffered to exist. She died 
with a degree of fortitude that would have done honour toa better cha- 
racter, Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 25, 59. Dio, b. lix. Pliny, b. vii. s. 5. 

91. Julia Drusilla, daughter of Caligula and Milonia Cesonia. Her 
frantic father carried her to the temples of all the goddesses, and dedicated 
her to Minerva, as to the patrones of ler education, She discovered in 
her infancy strong indications of the cruelty that branded both her pa- 
rents. She suffered death with her mother (see No. 98).—Suet. Life of 
Caligula, s, 25 and 59. Dio, book lix. 

92. Two sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, who died in their infancy. 
Their names not recorded.—Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 7 and 8, 

93. Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, born A. U. 
769. She was married three times ; first, to Cneius Domitius Enobar~ 
bus, A. U. 781; secondly, to Passienus Crispus; thirdly, to the empe- 
ror Claudius, A. U. 801. She was a woman of violent passions, une 
bounded ambition, and at the same time distinguished by her literary ac~ 
complishments. By Anobarbus, her first husband, she was the mother 
of Nero, whose name is now another word for the most savage cruelty. 
Nero was born A. U.790 (No. 35). By that execrable parricide Agrippina 
was barbarously murdered A. U. 812.—Tacit. Annal. book ii, s, 54; 
book iv. s. 53; book xii. s. 64: book xiv. s. 6,7,8. Suet. Life of Cali+ 
gula,s. 7. Dio, book Ix. A 

For Cneius Domitius Enobarbus, her first husband, and the father 
of Nero, see No. 34. 

94, Passienus Crispus, a celebrated orator, and twice consul. He 
was first married to Domitia (see No. 40), and secondly to Agrippina, 
A shrewd saying of his concerning Caligula is well known; There nevér 
was a better servant nor a worse master. Upon other occasions he was 
used to observe, “ We all oppose the door to Slattery, but none of us 
shut it."—Pliny, book xvi.c. 34, s. 91. Tacit. Annal. book vi. s. 20. 
Seneca, Quest, Natural. book iv. Preface. 

For Claudius, the third husband of Agrippina, see No. 100, 

98. Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, horn A. U- 
770. She was first married to Lucius Cassius Longinus A. U. 786, and 
afterwards to Marcus Eimilius Lepidus. Caligula, her brother, had an 
incestuous intrigue with her ; and after her death, which happened A. 
U. 791, he canonized her for a goddess by the name of Pantnes, On 
that occasion Livius Geminius declared on his oath, that he had seen her 
in her ascent to heaven, For this extraordinary testimony he was amply 
rewarded by Caligula.—Tacit. Annal. vi. s, 15. Suet. Life of Caligula, 
s.7 and 24. Dio, book lix. 

On ancient coins: Drusilla Augusta. 
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96. Lucius Cassius Longinus, married to Drusilla (No. 95). He was 
raised to the consulship A. U. 783, and afterwards stood forth the 
accuser of Drusus, his wife’s brother (see No. 83), Suet. Life of Cali+ 
gula, s. 24. Tacit. Annal. vi. s. 15. Dio, book lviii. 

For M. Zmilius Lepidus, the second husband of Drusilla, see No. 54. 

97. Julia, daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, called by Sue- 
tonius Livinua. She was born A. U. 771. Caligula, on account of 
her debaucheries, ordered her to be conveyed to the isle of Pontia, A. 
U. 792. She was recalled in the reign of Claudius; but Messalina, 
without any crime alleged, contrived to drive her into bauvishment, and 
afterwards put her to death, A. U. 796.—Suet. Life of Caligula, s. 7 
and 24. ‘Life of Claudius, 8, 29. Dio, book lix. 

98. Quinctilius Varus, son of Claudia Pulchra, who was cousin to 
Agrippina. He married Julia (No. 97.) An accusation was framed 
against him by Domitius Afer and Dolabella, A. U.780.—Seneca, Con- 
troy. book i. s. 3. Tacit. Annal. iv. s. 52 and 66. 

99. Marcus Vinicius. He married Julia (No. 97) A.U. 786 ; was twice 
consul, but, by a wicked stratagem of Messalina, was destroyed by 
poison A. U. 799. It was to this man, in the year of his consulship, 
that Velleius Paterculus dedicated his elegaut compendium of the Rag 
man History ; a work admired for the beauty of the style, but debased 
by the fulsome praise of Tiberius and Sejanus.—Tacit. Annal, vi. 15. 
See Supplement to Annals, v.s. 11, Dio, book Ix. 

“100. Tiberius Claudius Drusus Germanicus, fifth emperor of Rome, 
He was son to Nero Claudius Drusus (No. 79) and Antonia the younger 
(No. 42); he was brother to Germanicus ; born at Lyons /Lugduni) 
AsU. 744. He discovered in the first dawn of infancy a degree of dule 
ness that bordered on stupidity. He grew up so sluggish in body and 
mind, that Autonia his mother often declared that he was an imperfect 
production, sent into the word unfinished by the hand of Nature, He 
succeeded to the supreme power A. U. 794, during the whole of his 
reign governed altogether by his wives or his freedmen, He was 
poisoned by the contrivance of Agrippina his wife, and died on the 
13th of October, in the sixty-fourth year of his age and the fourteenth 
of his reign, A. U. 807. After his death he was numbered among the 
gods. His deification was treated with contempt and ridicule by Seneca, 
in a tract still extant, entitled, Claudii Cwsaris Apocolokintusis. The 
general design of the piece ir not ill imagined ; but the hurnour is’ often 
coarse, and, upon the whole, inferior to what might have been expected 
from the lively genius of that entertaining writer. Claudius, with ail 
the appearance of inert faculties and an impasssve mind, devoted his 
time, in repose and indolence, to literature and the polite arts. He was 
not entirely void of taste. His compositions in Greek, as well as Latin, 
were written with purity and even elegance. Two pieces of a brass table 
have been fouud at Lyons, on which is engraved a speech of Claudius, 
in characters so plainly legible, that Dotteville (in his edition of Tacitus) 
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end of bis Notes to Annals, book xii.).—Suet.. Life of Claudius, s. 2, 
10, 41, 42. Tacit. Anpal. xii. 5.69. Seneca, APocoLoxinTosis. Pliny, 
book xxxvi. ¢. 15, 8. 24. 

101. Plautia Urgutanilla, daughter of Aulus Plautius, who had enjoyed 
the splendour of a triumph. She was the first wife of the emperor Clau- 
dius, and by him repudiated on account of her licentious manners, and 
a suspicion of homicide that blackened her character.—Suet. Life of 
Claudius, s. 26. Dio, book lx. 

302. Drasus, son of the emperor Claudius and Urgulanilla. A match 
between him and the daughter of Sejunus was projected by that ambitious | 
favourite A. U. 773; but Drusus, as yet of tender years, lost his life by 
an accident, A pear, which in a playful manner he had tossed up in 
the air, fell into his mouth and choked him.—Suet. Life of Claudius, s, 
27. Tacit. Annal. iii. s. 29. % 

103, Claudia, daughter of Urgulanilla. She was born in less than 
five months after her mother’s divorce from Claudius; and yet the em- 
peror thought proper to disown her as his child, alleging that she was be- 
get by one of his freedmen, and as such he ordered her to be left baked 
at, her mother's door.—Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 27, 

cho4, lia Petina, daughter of Quintus Aulius Tubero, who was cons 
eul A, U. 743. She was the secoud wife of Claudius, but on some fri+ 
yolous occasion soon repudiated.—Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 26. , 

105. Antonia, daughter of the emperor Claudius aud Alia Petine, 
Claudius gave her away in marriage to Cucius Pompeius (vee No. 106), 
and afterwards to Cornelius Sylla (see No, 107.) Nero, after the death 

_of Poppzea, proposed to marry her; and his offer being rejected, he cone 
denned her to suffer death, on a pretended charge of plotting against 
the state.—-Suet. Lite of Claudius, s.27. Life of Nero, s. 35. Tacit, 
Annal, xii. #. 68. 

106. Cneius Pompeius, a youth of noble descent, married to Antonia 
(No. 105) A. U.794. He was some time after put to death by order of 
Cjaudius.—Suet. Life of Claudius, s. 27 and 29. © 

107. Faustus Cornelius Sylla, of illustrious birth, the second husband 
of Antonia (No. 105). He was banished by Nero into Narbon Gaul, 
and there put to death by assassins dispatched from Rome, A. U. 815, 
+~Suet. Life of Claudius, s, 27. Tacit. Annal. xiti. s. 23 ; xiv. s. 57. 

For Messalina, the third wife of Claudius, see No. 26. 

108? Britannicus, son of Claudius and Messalina, born 12th of Feb, 
A. U. 794. By his birth, and his father’s intention, who carried him ian 
his arms and recommended him as heir apparent to the affections of the 
army, he, was next in succession to the sovereiguty ; but by the artful 
pelicy of Agrippina, the fourth wife of Claudius, he was postponed ta 
Nero, and afterwards destroyed by poison, in the fourteenth year of his 
age, A, U. C. 808.—Suet, Life of Claudius, s.27. Tacit. Annual. xii. 8, 
25; xiii. s. 15 and 16. 

For Octavia, the sister of Britannicus, see No. 39. 
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AGRIPPA, sce Vipsanius Agrippa. 

Agrippa Posthurmus - - oe a S 
Agrippina, sec Vipsania Agrippina. 

Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa and wife of Germanicus, 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanieus and mother of Nero 
Antistia Pollutia, wife of Rubellius Pieutus 7 - 


Antonia the elder, daughter of Octavia and Antony the triamvir 
Antonia the younger, sister of Autonia the elder, and wife of Nero 


Claudius Drusus - - - 2 7 
Antonia, daughter of the emperor Claudius - - 
Antonius, son of Julius Antonius - - - 


Antony the triumvir, husband of Octavia = = 
Antonius (M. Julius), husband of Marcella the younger 
Appius Junius Silanus, husband of Domitia Lepida - 


Apuleia Varilia, daughter of Marcella the elder - 
Apuleius, husband of Marcella the elder S 3 
Atia, wife of Caius Octavius - - = S, 


Atius Balbus, husband of Justia, the sister of Julius Cesar 
Augustus, sce Octavius Augustus, 
Aurelia, mother of Cyesar the dictator = - - - 


Balbus, sce Atius Balbus, 
Blandus, see Rubetlius Blandus. : 
Britannicus, son of the emperor Claudius - Fe 
’ 
Cc. 
Cesonia, sec Milonia Cesonia. 
Caius Cesar, son of Agrippa - - - 2 
Caius Cesar, son of Germanicus - - - 


Caius Caligula, emperor of Rome - - - 
Cails Cassius, husband of, Lepida - . 
Calpurnia, wife of Cosar the dictator - - = 
Galvina, see Junia Calvina. Sag 

Cassius Longinus, busband of Drusilla - - - 


Claudia, daughter of the emperor Claudius Ps F 
Claudia, daughter of Nero the emperor - - 
Claudia, wife of Caligula - - 2 - 
Claudius, emperor, see Tiberius Claudius. 

Claudius Marcellus, husband uf Octavia - 2 
Clodia, wife of Augustus “ * Py P 
Cornelia, wife of Julius Crsar + e as 4 
Cornelius Sylia, hustand of Antonia - ~ = 
Cossutia, wife of Julius Cesar - - - - 


D. 
Domitia, daughter of Domitius Enebarbus . = 
Domitia Lepida, mother of Messalina - - 


Domitins Hnobarbas, father of Nuvo = |= . 
Fou. } RO. gs. ald 
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No. 
Domitius Lucius Enobarbus, husband of Antonia the elder - - 33 
Domitius Nero, emperor of Rome - - - - , 35 
Deusilla, daughter of Germanicus - - - - - 95. 
Drusilla, daughter of Caligula, see Julia Drusilla 
*Drusus, brother of Tiberitss, emperor, see Nero Drusus Claudius. 
‘Drusus, son of Clatdias, emperor *e ~ - - - 10g 
Drusus Cesar, son of Tiberius, emperor - - - - 70 
Drusts Cesar, son of Germanicus - - - - - 83 
Daughter of Pompey the Great 4, - . - - 9 
&. 
#iia Petina, daughter of Claudius, emperor ~ - - - 104 
, Emilia Lepida, wife of Drusus Cesar - - - - - 84 
Emilia Lepida, wife of Junius Silanus = - - - - 55 
AHmilius Paulus, husband of Julia, the daughter of Tiberias, emperor Lae 53 
#£milius Lepidus, husband of Drusilla - 7 - - ae 64 
: G, 
Germanicus Cesar, son of Nero Claudius Drusns - - - 79 
7 2 
alia, sister of Cesar the dictator - + - - ° 12 
Avia, daughter of Cxsar the dictator - - - : - 6 
Walia, daughter of Augustus = “ “ . : 2 46 
« Julia, daughter of Agrippa - a - 7 < 2 5a 
Julia, daughter of Drusus Cesar - - - - - 4 
Julia Drusilla, daughter of Caligula - - - - - OL 
Julius Cxsar, father of Cesar the dictator * - - - - x a 
Julius Cesar, the dictator - - : - - - 3 
Julius Antonias, husband of Marcella the younger - - - 29 
Junia Calvina, wife of Vitellius  - - era . + 62 
Junias Silanus, husband of Emilia Lepida . - - - 56 
Junius Silanus, son of Junius Silanus - - - - - 57 
Junius Silanus Torquatus, son of Junius Silanus - - - 6 
3 L. 2 
Lepida, see Emilia Lepida. ; 
Lepida, see Domitia Lepida, 
Lepida, the wife of Cassius - - - - . ° 64 
Livia, wife of Augustus - - - - : - - 66 
« Livia, wife of Caius Cesar and Drusus Cesar - - - - 71 
Livia Orestella, wife of Caligula - - - - - 98 
Lollia Paulina, wife of Caligula - - - - - 8g 
Lucius Casar, etn of Agrippa = - - - - oe, Aa 49 
M. 
Marcella the elder, sister of M. Marcellus . « . - 20 
Marcella the younger, sister of M. Marcellus - - - - 27 
Marcellus, see Claudiué Marcellus. 
Marcus Marcellus, son of Octavia - - - “ 7 1¢ 


Messala, see Valerius Messata. 
Messala, see Valerius Messala Barbatus. 
Messatlina, see Statilia Messalina. 
Messalina, see Valeria Messalina. 
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+ 
Milonia Czsonia, wife of Caligula - - - - 


x 
Nero Casar, son of Germanicus - - - - 
Nero, emperor of Rome, see Domitius Nero, s 
Nero, see Tiberius Claudius Nero, father-of Tiberius the emperor. 
Nero, Claudius Drusus, brother to Tiberius, emperor of Rome 


o.. 
Octavias sister of Augustus - - - - - 
Octavia, daughter of Claudius, emperor - - - 
Octavius, father of Augustus - . - - - 
Octavius Augustus, emperor - . - + - 
Orestella, see Livia Orestella, 
* P. 
Passienus Crispus, husband of Agrippina - - = 


Paulina, see Lollia.Paulina. 

Petina, see Alia Petina. 

Plautia Urgulanilla, wife of Claudius, emperor - - 
Plautus, see Rubcilius Plautus. ce 

Pollutia, see Antistia Pollutia. 


Pompeia, wife of Julius Cesar - - - Bs 
Pompeia, wife of Marcellus - - - - “ 
Pompeius Magnus, husband of Julia - - - - 
Pompeius, husband of Autonia - - - Ce 
Poppea Sabina, wife of Nero - - - % = 


Posthumus, see Agrippa Posthumus, * 


R 


Rubbliius Blandus, husband of Julia - - ta Pe 
Rubellius Plautus, son of Rubellius Blandus 


s. 
Sabina, see Poppwa Sabina. 
Scrigonia, wife of Augustus - - - - 2 
Silanus, sce Appius Junius: Silanus, 
Silanus, bee Junius Silanus. P 
Silanus, see Lucius Junius Silanus. 
Silanus, sce Marcus Junius Silanus. 
Silanus, see Junius Silanus Torquatus. 
Silanus Torquatus, nephew to Junius Torquatus ~~ . - 
Statilia Messalina, wife of Nero - - - e 
Sylia, see Cornelius Sylla. 
Son of Drusus Cesar 


Son of Pompey the Great All died young, 
Son of Tiberius, emperor their names 
Sons of Agrippa, not known, 


Sons of Germanicus 


T. 
Tiberius, emperor 6f Rome “ — - 3 . = = 
Tiberius, grandson of Tiberius, empcror - . “4 
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Tiberius Claudius, emperor - - _ & 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, father of Tiberius - - 
Torquatus, see Junius Silanus Torquatus. 
Torquatus, see Lucius Silanus Torquatus. 


ve 
+ 
Valeria Messalina, wife of Claudius, emperor - > 
Valerius Messala, husband of Marcella the elder - 


Valerius Messala Barbatus, husband of Domitia Lepida 
Varus, husbahd of Julia, the daughter of Germanicus 
Vinicius, husband of Julia, daughter of Germanicus= - « 


Vipsania Agrippina, wife of Tiberias, emperor - 
Vipsanius Agrippa, husband of Julia, daughter of Augustus 
Vitellins, husband of Julia Calvina - : - 


Urgulanilla, see Plautia Urgulanilla. 


Ww. 
Wife of Marcus Junius Sildnus ; her name unknown Lot 
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NOTES. ON THE FIRST BOOK OF THE ANNALS. 
————_ 

Secrion {. (a) IN this introduction, Tacitus gives us a compéndious view of 
the Roman government in lf its various forms, and every deviation from its first 
principles, from the fodadatiog of the city to the establishment of the Caesars. 
The several forms were as follows : ‘ : 

1. The regal govérnment, which lasted, under seven successive kings, above two 
hundred and forty years, and ended at last by the expulsion of Tarquin- : 

2. The consulship, and the republican government éstablished by Brutus, A. U,C. 
245 ; before th: hristian sera 509. 

3. The supreme authority of the dictator, created in pressing exigencies, and for 
alimited time. This office was first instituted, according to Livy, A.U. C. 253. 

4. The décemvirs appointed to frame a body of laws. ‘They were the only mas 
gistrates. The government, which was transferred from kings to consuls, was now 
vested in thedecemvirs. Their code of laws was finished within twoyears. It was 
called the Twetve Tastes.’ The well-known tyranny of Appius brought upon, 
them the uame of the TEN TARQUINS. Their magistracy ended A. U. C. 308: 

5. The military tribunes, in a violent contention between the patricians and com- 
monality, invested with the authority of the consuls, and exercising afl the func- 

‘tions of those two magistrates, A. U. C. 310. In the following year the consular 
government was once more restored. 

6. The usurpation of Cinna, A. U. C. 667. 

7. The domination of Sytla; who assumed the power of dictator, A. U. C. 672, 
and continued in that station till the year 675, when he madea voluntary abdication, 
and retired to lead the life of a private citizen. 

8. The triumvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Jolius Cesar, A.U.C. 699. Thie 
was a faction, not a legal institution. . 

9. Cesar perpetual dictator, A. U. C. 706. 

“10. The triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus, and Augustus, A.U. C. 711, 

11. The supreme power vested in Augustus, A.U,C. 724. Such were the pa- 
rious changes of government which Tacitus has enumerated with his asuat compre- 
hensive brevity. Each of them forms an important zra, and all, well dleveloped, 
would furnish a complete political history of Rome. 3 

(4) The original says simply-under the name of the prince, meaning prince of 
th senate; a title well knownin the time of the old republic, and always given to 
the senator whose name stood first on the censor’s roll. When the eonsul called 
upon the fathers for their opinions, he began with the PRINCEPS Senarus. Under 
that consitational name, Augustus seemed ragher to accept than ta arrégate'to him. 
self the management of the state, Tacitus says afterwards, sectign ix. that the 
government was neither settled under a monarch nora dictator, but under the title 
prince. Non regno, neque dictaturd, sed prigcipis nomine constitutam rempublicam, 
Augustus understood the policy of not assuming invidious tttles in the outset of bik 
reign; but it was owing to him that, in process of time, the word princeps no 
longer signified prince of the senate, but, in the modern acceptation, the supreme 
toler of the state. : 

SecTion II. (a) Brutus and Cassius, after their defeat at the battle of Philippi, 
dispatched themselves, A. U. C. 712, having both resolved before the engagement, 
that, if they did not conquer, they would have nothing to fear from their enemies, 
Plutareb, Life of Brutus. They were the two last Roman patriots, and public ii- 
berty died with them, Sextus Pompeius, the son of Pompey the Great, was de- 
feated by Agrippa, in a naval engagement on tMfe coast of Sicily. He fled into Asia, 
and was there put to death, A.U.C.719. Florus, lib. iv. cap. 8. Vell. Paterc, lib. 
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ii. cap. 72, 73. Lepidus was at the head of twenty legions, but was dismantled of 
his power by the policy of Augustus. Mare Antony died. a voluntary death. 

(6) The office of tribune of the people originated in the following manner: The 
inferior ¢itizens made a secession to the Mons Sacer, A.U. C. 259, and refused to 
return tilt they were allowed to choose magistrates of their owg, The number at 
first was ‘two; in the year of Rome 983, five were chosen; and in 207, ten. By 
their intercession in aity business, they could stop. the proegedings of the senate, and 
aljtthe magistrates. In process of time, their auth6rify was held to be sacred. No 
man Could presume to interrupt them in their harangucs, and:they could command 
all to be silent. They could stop all legislation, and also the execution of the laws. 
A new form was thus introduced into the constitution, which threw the weight into 
the democratic scale ;-and this extraordinary power, Cicero says, saved the repub- 
lic; because, in the hands ofa turbulent multitude, it would have been nothing but 
uproar and confusion. The trivunes, however, could at their pleasure control the 
other magistrates, and that was the popular title which Augustus assumed. It gave 
him, under a republican name, the whole force and energy of the government. He 
knew the art of distinguishing tyranny under constitutional forms. Arcanum novi 
staths, imago antigé. ‘Tacitus says in another place, that Augustus, ander that art- 
ful disguise, fuund the way, without the name of king or dictator, to make himself 





superior to the legislative and the executive powers of the commonwealth. Id summit 
Sastigii nocabulum Augustus reperit, ne REGIS aunt DICTATORIS nomen adsumeret, ac 
tamen appellatione aligud cetera imperia praemineret — Annals, book iii. 8.56. 

Section U3. (a) Octavia was the sister of Augustas. For more of her, see 
Genealogical Table of-the Casars, No. 16. For Marcellus, see No. 18. 

() For Julia, the daughter of Augustus, married first to Marcellus and after- 
wards to Agrippa, see the Genealogical Table, No. 46. For Agrippa, see No. 47. 

(c) Av account of Livia and her first husband is given in the Genealogical Ta- 
ble, No. 66, For Drusus, sce No. 79 ; and Tiberius, No, 68. The title of imperator 
implied no more than the commander of an army. It was usually given by the sol« 
diers in their camp, or in the ticld after a victory, to the general whom they ap- 
proved. Augustus, and the following emperors, granted the name to their favourites 
asan honourable distinction. Tiberius reserved it for the emperor only. See An- 
nals, book iii.s. 74, Being always, with other Cifles, annexed to the imperial 
dignity, it served, at length, to convey the idea, now understood by the word 
Emperor. 

(d) Caius and Lucius were the sons of Agrippa by Julia, the daughter of Au- 
gustus, See Genealogical Table, No. 48 and 49. The Roman law made uo difigr- 
ence between adoption and natural filiation; consequently the two sons of Agrippa, 
being adoptéd by Augustus, became part of the Casarean family. 

(e) Agrippa Posthumns, so called, becatise he was born after his father’s death, 
See Genealogical Table, No. 50. 

Cf) For the island of Pianasia, sce Ceographical ‘Table at the end of the second 
volume, 

(g) Tiberias had a son, named Drusus, by his first wife Vipsania Agrippina, the 
daughter of M. Agrippa. Sce the Genealogical Table of the Casars, No. 70, Dru- 
sus was afterwards cut off by Sejanus. See Annals, book iv s. 8. 

(h) The slaughter of Varus, and his three legions, was A. U.C.762. See an 
account of it in Suetonius, in Aug. s. 23. Velleius Paterculus, lib. iis. 117; and 
also in this buok, s. 58, Go, Gt. 

Ci) The battle of Actium was A.C. C. 723. For Actium, see the Geographicat 
Table; 

Section LY. (a) By the equal condition of Roman citizens we are not to un 
derstand equality of runks, which ngver did and never can sabsist in any age oF 
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country. ‘The ‘equal condition of the people consisted in their having # voice in 
the making of. jaws, in ail questions about war and peace, and in alt affaitts of 
moment. 

(6) The pride of the Clandian family; from which Tiberius was descended both 
by the paternal and the maternal line, is painted forth in lively colours by Suetonius,’ 
‘in Tib. 8.1 and 2. . 

(c) For an account of Tiberius in the isle of Rhodes, see Suet. in Tib. s. 10, 
22, 12. 7 

(4) Drusus (the soa of Tiberius) and Germanicus, who, at that time, coms 
manded the legions. on the Rhine. . 

Srction Vi. (a) He was grand-nephew to Sallust, the great ‘historian. See 
Annals, book iii.8.30. If he disclosed the secret, hé was sute.to incur the re- 
sentment of the emperor ; if he conceated it, the senate might condemn hitn for the 
murder: 

Section VII. (a) There are two forme of oaths; one, when they swore by 
the name of the prince; the other, when they bound themselves to support his acts. 
The tast was introduced by Romulus, and is called by Ulpian, Lex Reora. It 
was the foundation of the monarchy. Julius Cesar renewed it to support his own 
ambition.—-Suct. in Jul. Cxs.s.84. It should seem, from what Tacitas says, that, 
on the present occasion, they swore by the name not the acts of Tiberius. The 
latter oath was voted afterwards by the senate, but Tiberius opposed it. This 
book, 6. 72. ‘ 

(6) Turranius was the confidental friend of Augustus, and by him, towards the. 
latter énd of his reign,tappointed prefect of corn and grain; an office which that 
emperor had generally kept in his own hands. : 

(c) In every Roman camp the general’s tent, or pavilion, was called the PRag- 
TORLUM, because the ancient Latins styled all their commanders, Paavrore. 
Scipio Africanus formed a pretorian cohort, or a body of select men, wlio were 
stationed near his paviliom, holding themselves in readiness to attend their general 
in all sudden emergencies. In the time of Augustus, the emperor’s tent was called 
Prarrortum AvcusTaLe. The uame was continued by his successors; and the 
sofliers, who formed the emperor's body-guard, were called the pretorian cohorts, 
under the command of an officer, instituted with a special commission, in which he 
was styled PRAEFECTUS PRAETORII. The soldiers were for sume time quartertad 
at Rome, till Scjanus, in order to forward his own dark designs, persuaded Tiberius 
to form a pretorian camp at a small distance from the city.—Annals, book iv. s. 2. 

6d) Tiberius appeared with the same external pomp, and all the honours that 
distinguished Augustus; namely, the fusces wreathed with laurels, a traih of lictors, 
and whatever at that time was appropriated to the emperor. The purple, and the 
diadem, in imitation of eastern monarchy, were introduced at a later period. 

Secrion VIE. (a) Suetonius infurms us, that Augustus made his will a year 
and four months before his death, and committed it to the care of the vestal vir- 
gins, Two-thirds of his money, which he had taken care to deposit in his exche- 
quer, he gave to Tiberius, and the rest to Li In the event of their death, one- 
third was'to goto Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and the other two-thirds to Ger- 
manicus and his three sons, If they did not survive him, he left the whole to his 
relations and friends.—~-Suet. in Aug. s. 101. 

(6) Suetonius seems to have given a distinct account of these several legacies. 
Tacitus mentions a gross sum to the nation, and the populace ; pupulo et plebi, 
What was given to the former was of course carried into the public treasury, 
erarium; the rest was distributed to the inferior citizens. Suetonius separates 
the two legacies, and che translator has ventured to follow him. Suetonins says, that 
forty millions of sesterces were bequeathed to the Roman PEOPLE; to eacl of the 
tribes, thirty-five thousand; to the pretorian guards, one thousand to each ; to 
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the city coborts, five hundred ; and to the soldiers of the legions, three hundred to 
each. He fixed stated times for the payment of the several legacies, declaring, 
that not above one hundred and fifty millions of sesterees would go to his heirs, 
though in the last twenty years of his life he had received in legacies no less than 
fourteen hundred millions, all which, besides his own paternal estate, he had ex- 
pended on the public. Suet. in Aug. s. 101. 

With regard to the Roman coin, the translator thinks proper to acknowledge, 
that he does not pretend to accuracy, whenever the great and small sesterces oc- 
cur in the original. He believes that the reader, in general, will not be anxious. 
about the exact valuation. The curious in such matters are referred to a disserta- 
tion on the subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol, xxviii, 
Sto edit, He will there find that sestertius nummus was a piece of money worth 
about four sols of French money; and sestertium pondus about 204 livres, 3 sols, 
aud 4d, Another peculiarity is explained in the dissertation just mentioned. When~ 
ever the Latin adverbs, such as decies, vicies, centies, sestertium, occur in the ort- 
ginal, centena millia must always be understood ; so that decies sestertium is ten hun- 
dyed thousand or one million of small sesterces. It follows, that the numeral letters 
in the text, cecexxxv, imply guadringenties tricies quinquies centena millia sestertium, 
that is, four hundred and thirty-five times one hundred thousand small sesterces. 
Monsieur Guerin, who has given a valuable translation of Tacitus, explains the 
legacy of the emperor agreeably to what has been stated. Augustus, he says, left 
to the Roman people, that is, tu the state, one hundred thousand sesterces fowr 
hundred times told; and to exch of the five aud thirty tribes, one hundred thousand 
sesterces, to be distributed among the poorer citizens, his note has run into 
fength ; but it was thought necessary, that the curious in Roman coins may not 
expect more than is intended. 

Section IX. («) Immediately after the battle of Modena, jn which Hirtipe 
ard Pansa were defeated, Augustus, on the fourteenth before the calends of Sep- 
tember, that is, on the 9th of Angust, A, U.C. 717, was consol for the first 
time. He was, afterwards, thirteen times consul. Valerius Corvinus was six times. 
consul, and Marius seven times; both together making their number equal to Au- 
gustus. It must however be remembered, that he was not emperor of Rome till the 
defeat of Marc Antony, at the battle of Actium, A. U, C.723. He died on the 
igth uf August, in the year of Rome 767. 

(6) The distant rivers were, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, 

Secrion X. (a) Hirtius and Pansa were consuls A.U.C. 711. They gave bat- 
tle to Marc Antony near Modena, and obliged him to abandon Italy. Hirtius “elt 
in the engagement, and Pansa, in a short time after, dicd of his wounds. Suetonius 
(Life of Augustus, s. 1.) says, that Glyco, the surgeon, was suspected of infusing 
poison into the wound; but Cicer refutes the charge, aud viadicates the character 
of his friend.—See Letters to Brutus, epist. vi. 

(5) This was the first consulship of Augustus: he drew near the city walls, and 
demanded it in the name of the legions —Suetonius, in Aug. s. 26. He had not 
then obtained the tribunitian power, and therefore was not master of the common- 
wealth. He was at that time in his twentieth year. 

(c) Angustus collected together the veteran soldiers who had fought under Julius 
Cesar, and received a commision from the senate to join Hirtius and Pansa against 
Mare Antony.—See Suet. Life of Augustus, s. 10; aud Cicero’s Philippics passim. 

{d) Foran account of,the extreme rigour with which Augustus enforced the pros. 
«ription of the triumvirate, see Suctonius, in Aug. s. 27. 

(e) The alliance between Augustus and Mare Antony was often violated, and 
renewed by the interposition of friends. Horace’s account of his journey to Bran- 
dusium is sapposed by Dacier to have been written A. U. C. 713, when the poet met 
Maceuas aud Cocceius Nerva, the famous lawyer, who were then employed to set 
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tle the treaty of Brundusium, by which Antony (his wife Fulvia being then dead) 
agreed to marry Octavia, the sister of Augustus. The treaty of Tarentum was 
about three years afterwards. 

(f) Marcus Lollius was defeated in Germany A. U. C.738. The slaughter of 
Varus aud his three legions was A. U. C, 762.—See Suet. in Aug. s. 23; avd Florus, 
Nb. iv. cap. 12. 

(g) Varro Murana and Marcus Egnatius suffered for a conspiracy, Julius An- 
tonius was sou to Antony the triumyir, by his wife Fulvia. He was engaged in an 
intrigue with Julia the daughter of Augustus, and for that offence was put to death. 
Vellcius Paterculus says he dispatched himself. Horace’s ode Pindarum quisquis 
studet amulari, is addressed to him. 

(h) The exces ive luxury of Vedius Pollio is well known, Dio Cassius says that 
he fattened his lampreys and other fish with human blood. Of Quintus Tedios no- 
thing more is known. 

(i) Suetonius says, Augustus, though he knew that temples were often raised in the 
provinces in honour of the proconsuls, allowed none to be erected to himself, unless 
they were at the same time dedicated to the Roman people. In the city he absolutely 
refused all honours of that kind, Suet. in Aug. 5. 52. 

Section XI, (a) Tacitus says, in another place, that Tiberias valued himself 
more for his art of dissimulation, than for all his other talents. He placed it in the 
rauk of virtues, and hated the man who attcmpted to discover the secrets of his 
heart. Nullam equé Tiberius, ut rebatur, ex virtutibus suis, quam dissimulationem 
diligebat. Fo wgrius accepit, recludi que premeret, Annals, book iv. s. 71. F 

(6) The pagific system, recommended by Augustus, was adopted by his two imme- 
diate successors. Tiberius and Caligula were contented with their triumph over the 
Jaws and the lives and fortunes of the most eminent citizens. The pursuit of pleasure, 
and the exercise of domestic tyranuy, banished all ideas of military glory ; aud theiv 
dread of superior merit made them withhold from their generals the renown in arms 
which they themselves despised. Under the auspices of the emperor Claudius, 
Britain was invaded, and finally reduced by Agricola in the reign of Domitian, 
That was the only addition to the Roman empire during the first century of the 
Christian era, Trajan, afterwards, departed from the moderation of Augustus. 
He reduced the whole vast territory of Dacia, whick lay beyond the Danube, to 
the form of a Roman province, and extended his conquests into Armenia, Mesupo- 
tamia, and other countries as far as the gulf of Persia. His death closed the career 
of victory. His successor, Adrian, renounced ail the eastern conquests, choosing 
to,make the precept of Augustus the rule of his conduct. 

Section XII. (a) Asinius Gallus was son to Asinius Poilio, the famous orator, 
and confidential friend of ‘Augustus. Horace aud Virgil have made the father im. 
mortal. See the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 12, note (e). 

(6) Vipsania Agrippina, the daughter of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, was married 
to Tiberius, who was divorced from her at the desire of Augustus, that he might be 
at liberty to marry the emperor’s daugliter Julia, at that time the widow of Agrippa. 
Vipsania, when repudiated, was far advanced in her pregnancy, She was delivered 
ef Drusus the son of Tiberius, iv the house of her second husband. Tiberius 
always thought of her with real affection, aud educated her son Drusus as his own, 
Sce the Gencalogical Table, No. 69. 

Section XI. (a) Lucius Arruntius was consul A. U.C. 722. Pliny the elder 
makes honourable meution of his talents, and ranks him with the eminent authors 
of the age. 

(6) The character of Marcus Lepidus is drawn by Tacitus, Annals, book iv, s. 
au. He is there celebrated for his political wisdom, and the virtues of moderation. 
See also Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii.s. 114. For Cueius Piso, who was afterwards the 
mortal enemy of Germanicus, see Annals, beuk iis. 43. : 
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(c) The question put by Haterius seems to imply a compliment. Tiberius, p: 
haps, thought it came from a man who saw through his affected delays. Mamereprs” 
Scaurus is mentioned, Annals, book iii.s. 31, as one of the most eloquent orators 
of his time, and afterwards, s. 66, as a man whose dissolute manners made hint a 
disgrace to an illustrious line of ancestors. His vices are described by Seneca, ~ 
Benefciis, lib. iv. cap. 31. Being accused of writing verses against Tiberias. 
prevented a sentence of condemnation bya voluntary death. Annals. book ¥: 
29. What he says in the senate is a pointed remark, and no wonder that it provoked 
resentment. Tiberius, by virtee of his tribunition power, might have put an end to 
the importunity of the senate. Since he did not use his authority, it was evident 
that he was acting a part, and Scaurus, by his observation, pulled off the mask. 
Suetonius says, the senate grew impatient : according to him, a member cried out, 
«Let him accept the sovereignty, or renounce it at once.” Another said, “ Some 
men are quick to promise, aud slow to perform: Tiberius is the reverse ; he acts 
already, and yet will not promise.” Tiberius saw that the farce lasted too long. 
He therefore said, “I accept the imperial dignity, till you yourselves shail thins 
« fit to relieve old age from such a weight of care.” Suetonius, in Tib. 8. 24. 

Section XIV. (a) Livia took the name of Jelia, in consequence of her adop- 
tion into the Julian family. Tiberius, notwithstanding, thought the appointment 
of a lictor too great an honour. Claudius was afterwards more indulgent to his wife 
Agrippina. Two lictors were ordered to attend her. 

(5) When the Romans wished to perpetuate the memory of a singular event, they 
raiged an altar, and engraved the particulars of the transaction. Augustus, after 
living above seven and thirty years with Livia as his acknowledged wife, chose, in 
the end, to make her his daughter by adoption. The fathers meant to pay their 
court to Livia, but Tiberius did not approve of se much adulation. 

(c) The proconsalar authority was often granted to generals at the head of dis- 
tant armies, but never exercised within the city, 

(4) Drusus, as already mentioned, was the son of Tiberius. See the Genealo- 
gical Table, No. 70. 

(e) He broke his promise afterwards, and, according to Dio Cassius, appointed ne 
Jess than fifteen or sixteen candidates. * 

SrcT1on XV. (a) Tibcrius had all the arts of a subtle and disguised politician, 
He knew that by depriving the people of the last remnant of liberty, their right to a 
voice in the election of magistrates, and vesting it in the senate, be should establish 
his own absolute power. ‘The senate, at all times adverse to the claims of the peo- 
ple, saw with pleasure the annihilation of a restless, factious, and turbulent dego- 
cracy 3 never once reflecting that their order, unsupported by the people, could 
make but a feeble resistance to the will ofa despotic prince. The people, on their 
part, complained of the alteration ; but they complained without principle, or a 
sense of public interest, merely because they lost the opportunity of selling their 
votes. Juvenal describes the people, who in the days of the republic granted the 
consulship and the command of the armies, reduced to think of two things only; 
their bread, and the games of the circus. 

Nam qui dabat olim 
Impcrium, fasces, legiones, omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, * 
Psnem tT CiRCENSES. Sav. x. ver, 78. 

(b) The triumphal robe was a vich purple, intermixed with gold. Pliny says it 
was in use in Homer’s time, and for that reason adopted by the Roman generals. 

(c) There were eight prztors, but two only had jurisdiction ; one in all causes, 
between citizen and citizen; the other, between citizens and strangers. See the 
MLife of Agricola, s. 6, note (d) . 
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Section XVI. (a) A suspension of all business whatever, occasioned by some 
melancholy event, was called justitium. See the descriptiqn of it in Lucan, lib. ii. 
v. 19. 

(b) Theatrical factions were often the cause of great public mischief. See Dia- 
logue concerning Oratory, s. xxix. note (c_). 

Section XVII. (a) Io the time of the republic, the cavalry served ten years, 
and the infanty twenty. The civil wars prolonged the service. 

(b) The soldiers who had served their full time, were not discharged, but still 
continued to enter into action whea occasion required. They encamped apart from 
the legions, under a banner called verillum, and thence the name of vezillarii, 
They were also called eterans. * 

(ce) The daily pay of a Roman soldier, Brotier says, was equal to ten sous of 
Freach money. 

(4) The Roman denarizs is said to be equal to sixteen sous of French money. 

SecTION XX. (a) The companies of foot were called manipuli. They con- 
sisted, in the time of Romulus, of 100 men, and thence the principal officer was 
called centurio. They inercased afterwards to gv0, but the name of centurion still 
remaised, A common soldier was called manipularis. 

Section XXH. The Roman generals had in their camp a band of gladiators, 
in order to accustom their soldiers to wounds, and the effusion of blood. 

SecT1on XXIV, (a) For the character of Ailius Sejanus, see Annals, book 
iv. 8. 1. 7 

Section XXVII. (a) Tacitus has recorded the praise of Lentulus, Annals, 
book iv. 8. 44. : 

SecTION XXVIII. (a) This eclipse, according to the calculation of eminent 
mathematicians, happencd ou the 27th of September, A. U. C. 767, of the Christiaan 
wray4, Augustus died on the 19th of the preceding moath of August. , 

Sectron XXIX. (a) Every legion was divided into thirty companies, 200 men 
in each ; and again, the companies were distinguished into hestati, principes, triarii. 
Every company had two centurions ; the first in command was called PRIMIPILUS, 
or PRIMIPILARIS. 

SxcTION XXXE. (a) The whole tract of Gaul, on the borders of the Rhine, 
was reduced to subjection, and divided by Augustus into Upper and Lower Germany, 
Whenever they are mentioned, it will be proper to bear in mind, that both lay on 
this side of the Rhine, and were no part of Germany,’ properly so called. For a 
further account of this matter, see the Manners of the Germans, s.1, note (a). 

(6) In collecting the tributes in the several provinces, the Romans made an 
accurate survey of the people, and an estimate of their riches: this was called 
censum agere. 

(c) The Roman generals, and the emperors after them, took an bonorary title 
from the conquered country. Scipio was styled AFRICANUS ; Drusus, the brother 
of Tiberius, was called GERMANICUS, and his son was known by no other name. 
The emperor Claudius assumed the addition of GERMANICUS, 

Section XXXII. (a) It has been observed, section 29, note (a), that there 
were in every jegion thirty companies, with two centurions lo each, 

(6) Chierea was the chief of the conspirators against Caligula. He desired that 
he m@&ht have the glory of striking the first blow. Suet. in Calig. s. 56. 

Section XXXIII. (a) For Agrippina, see the Genealogical! Table, No. 51. 

(6) Drusus died A.U.C. 745. See the Genealogical Table, No. 79. 

Sectron XXXIV. (a) The original says, Belgice civitaies. By the word 
civitas, the Roman authors do not always mean a city, in the modern sense of the 
word ; but a body politic, a state, a people. 

(6) Tiberius conquered in Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Hlyricum. He commanded 
jn Germany, and obtained several victories. Suet. in Tib.s. 13-and20. Velleius 
Patere. lib. iis. 104 
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SecTion XXXVIL. (@/ The territory of the Chaucians lay between the rivers 
Amisia (the Ems) and Albis (the Eéée). Hence it appears, that after the slaughter 
of Varns the Romans were still in possession of some strong-holds in Germany. 
‘The garrison quartcred in Germany began to mutiny, but the prefect of the camp 
ordered two of the ring-leaders to be executed. This was against law. The pra- 
fect of the camp had no authority to punish with death, That power was vested in 
the commander-in-chief. Lesser punishments were inflicted by the tribunes and 
centarions, . 

(b) He turned towards the river, i. e. the Rhine, and led the mutineers to their 
winter-quarters. 

Section XXXIX. (a) The Ubian altar, now Bonn, See the Geographical Table, 

(6) The original says, vewillem. ‘This, on the authority of Lipsius, is called in 
the translation the purple stendard, which was always at the head-quarters, till 
produced as the signal for engaging the enemy. Some of the commentators contend 
that it was the banner, under which the veterans were retained in the service, 

(c) The ensigns and the eagles were the gods of a Roman army. Tacitus calls 
them propria legionum nwnina, ‘Fertullian says, Religio Romanorum tota castrensis , 
signa veneratur, signa jurat, et omnibus diis pracponit. 

Section XL. (a) This was Caligula, afterwards emperor. See the Genealo- 
gical Tuble, No. 36. 

SEcTioN XLL (a) Caligula was born in Germany : 

In castris natu’, patriis nutritus in armis, 
Jam designati principis omen crat. 
Suetonius seems to think that he was born at Antium;in Italy. Suet. in Calig. s.'8. 

Section XLIL. (a) Not his real father Drusus, who was long since dead, He 
means Tiberius, who had adopted him by order of Augustus, as already mentioned, 
8.3, See the fine passage in Cicero: Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propingui, fa- — 
miliares: sed omnium caritates patria una complexa est , pro gua quis bonus dubitet 
mortem oppetere ? De Officiis, lib. i. s. 17. 

(6) Germanicus, the adopted son of Tiberius. 

(c) The soldiers of the tenth legion, being quartered at Rome, demanded of 
Julius Cesar the arrears of their pay, and a discharge from the service. He yielded 
to their clamour, and disbanded the whole corps. He then addressed them in a 
soothing speech, and us they were no longer soldiers, called them QuimirEs. By 
that single word the men were softened, and once more listed in the service. Suet. 
in Ces, 8.70. After the battle of Actium, Augustus quelled a mutiny at Brundu- 
sium. ‘Suet. in Aug. 8.17. 2 

Seetion XLII]. (a) The image of Drasus was displayed among the eagles 
and standards. 

Section XLIV. (a) The rewards of the soldiers’ valour were a chain, a brace- 
Jet, a spear, a branch of oak. Servati civis referentem pracmia guercum. See in book 
ii. s.9, the military honours obtained by Flavius, the brother of Arminius, 

SrevTion XLV. (a) Feterais the same as vecera castra, the old camp; a place 
rendered famous by the siege conducted by Civillis, the Batavian chief. Hist. book 
iv.s. 22. Itis now called Santen, in the duchy of Cleves. 

Secr1on XLVI. (a) Suetonius says there was not a province, exeept Africa 
and Sardinia, which he did not visit. In Aug. s. 47. ry 

Section XLVI. (a) Tiberws, in the first two years after his aecession, never 
once stirred out of Rome ; nor did he afterwards venture farther than Antium, or 
the isle of Caprew. He pretended an intention to visit the provinces, und made 
preparations evqy year, withont so much as beginning a journey. He was at last 
called CALLIPEDES, a man famous in Greece for being in a hurry, and ever ad- 
vancing aninch. Suet. in Tib. s. 38. 
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Section XLVILL. (a) The tents are called, in the original, Contubernia. They 
were large enough for ten soldiers, who were lodged together, 

Section XLIX. (a) He threw a bridge over the Rhine. 

Section. L. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) The rampart was raised by Tiberius, when he commanded i in Germany, in 
the reign of Augustus. Cluverius says, it was near the city, now called Schkermbeck. 
See Germ. Antiqua, lib. iii. cap. 9. 

{c) This road, Brotier says, stretched from west to east, along the banks of the 
river Lurpra (the Lippe) as far as Aliso, now Elsen. 

(a) The Marisans dwelt in the diocese of Munster, between the rivers Amisia and 
Luppia. 

Sectron LI. (a) Woods and forests were the sanctuaries held in veneration by 
the Germans. The temple of Tanfan was an exception to the general custom. We 
are told by antiquarians, that the word was composed of tan, sylva, a wood, and 
Yene, dominus, or lord. Amelot de la Houssaye says, it was dedicated to the first 
cause of ull, or the supreme being. See the Manuers of the Germans, s, 9, note (d). 

Section LUT, (a) She was married to Agrippa, and had by him three sons, 
Catus, Lucius, and Agripps Posthumus ; and also two daughters, Agrippina and 
Julia. See the Genealogical Table, No. 46. 

(8) For more of him and his son Caius Gracchus, see Annals, book iv. s. 13. 

Section LIV, (a) For an account of theatrical factions, sce Dialogue con- 
cerning Oratory, s. 29, note (c). EBathyllus, the pantomime-performer, is distin. 
guished by Horace for his graceful movement. 

——— Nee cum sis evetera fossor, 
Tres tantum admumeros satyri moveare BathyTli. 
He is also mentioned by Juneval : 
Chironemon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo. SA‘. vi. ver. 63. 

Srcrren LY. fa) Arminius, according to Velleius laterculus, lib. ii. x. 118, 
was the san of Siyimer, a Cherascan chief. Inguiomer was his father’s brother, 
and of course uncle to Arminius, as mentioned in this buok, s. 60. Arminius had # 
brother, whose name was Flavius. Annals, book ii. s. 9. Segestes was another 
leading chieftain among the Cheruscans. lis daugliter was ravished from him by 
Arminius. His son Segimund is mentioned in this book, s. 57. This account of 














the German chieftains will make the sequel, in this and the next book, wore easily 
understood. 

Section LVI. (a) The Mount Taunus, neay Magontiacum (now Mayence J, 
Brotjer says is now called Meyrick. 

Section LVil. (a) Her name, according to Strabo, was Thusnelda, Her de- 
portment here described would be a fine subject for an historical painter, 

Srcrron LVIIT. fa) The aceount here promised, and without doubt given 
either tu the Annals or the History, is totally lost. Strabo says that the son, who 
was called Thumelicus by the Romans, walked among the captives in the triumph 
of Germanicus, which is mentioned, Anuals, book ii. s. 41. 

Secrion LK. (a) The Lakes, which are now lost in the vast gulf, called thé 
Zuyder-Zée. 

(5) The commentators give different accounts of the Teutoburgian forest. Guerin, 
the French translator of Tacitus, says it lay in the diocese of Munster, where there 
is at this day a place called Varendorp, which signifies the burgh of Varus. Brotier 
places it in the diocese of Paderborn, near the town of Horn, not far from Pader- 
born, where there is a forest called Teuteberg ; anda field calted Winfeldt, that is, 
the field of victory. ‘To confirm his opinion, he says that bones and military wea- 
yous and also medals of Julius C:esar and Augustus, are often dug in those woods. 
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Sectron LXI. (a) The part of a Roman camp, where the arms and eagles 
- were deposited, was called principia. As the traces of three such places were visible, 
there could be no doubt but they were the work of three legions. 

Srcrion LXIM. (a) The causey, called the long bridge, was constructed by 
Lucius Domitius, the grandfather of the emperor Nero. According to Suetonius, 
‘he was, in the early part of lifc, as famous for his skill in driving a cerricle as his 
grandson, when emperor of Rome. In the time of Augustus, he commarded the 
legions ia Germany, and penetrated farther into that country than any Roman bad 
done before him. Annals, book iv s. 44. 

Section LaV1. (a) There were four gates toa Roman camp. Livy says so in 
express terms. Ad quatuor portas exercitum instruvit, ut, signo dato, ex omnibus pore 
tubus eruptionem facerent. The several gates were, the practorian, the gate oppo- 
site to it, at the extremity of the camp, called the decuman ; 3 and two others, called 
the right and left principals, because they stood on the right and left sides of the 
camp, fronting the street called Principia. See Duncan’s Roman Art of War. 

Section LXIX. (a) Pliny, the elegant author of the Natural History. 

Secrton LXX. (a) He was uncle to Vitellius, afterwards emperor. 

(6) The first edition of Tacitus has the river VisurGrs (the Weser). This is 
manifestly an error. The march of the troops was westward, towards the Rhine ; 
and the Visurgis flowed at a great distance towards the cast. Lipsius saw the mis- 
take, but did not cure it. Brotier has clearly proved that Unsingts, now the river 
Hunse or Hunsing, near Groninguen, is the true reading. 

Section LXXII. (4) The triumphal inxsignia, were a yolden crown, an ivory 
chair (sella curulis), an ivory sceptre (called scipio), and a painted robe. Livy, lib. 
XXX. 8, 15, ie 

(b) By a law of the Twelve Tables, defamatory libels were strictly prohibited. 
We read in Aulus Gellius, lib, iii. cap. 3, that Nevius, the comic poet, was thrown 
into prison for certain defamatory verses in one of his plays, Horace says, the- 
poets were by the Twelve Tables restrained within due bonds, 

Quin etiam lex, 

Peenaque lata, malo qu nollet carmine quemquam 

Describi. Vertére modum formidine Fust1s, 

Ad bene dicendum delectandumque tedacti. EPist. ap Ava. 
Augustus, not satified with the penalties of the old law, revived the charge of vio- 
lated majesty, which had been invented by Sylla. Tiberius felt the lash of satire, 
as may be seen in the lampoon preserved by Suetonius (in Tib. s. 59.) He as, 
therefore, willing to enforce the rule laid down by Augustus. 

Section LXXIJEI (a) To preserve the majesty of the Roman people was the 
scope and spirit of the Lex Majestatis, Under the emperors the majesty of the peo- 
ple was annihilated. Whoever was obnoxious to the prince or his favourites, was 
brought within the law of majesty. Every thing was a state-crime.’ Tiberius, we 
see, had the art to proceed, in the beginning, with some appearance of moderation 3 
but the mask soomfell off, and the trade of a public accuser became the scourge of 
society. Lt went on with rapid success in the reign of Caligala, of Claudius, and 
Nero. 1t was suppressed under Titus (see Suetonius, in Tit. s. 8), and again blazed 
out under Domitian, Suet. s. 10 and 11. 

Section LXXIV. (a) The advocates subscribed their names to the accusation 
drawn up in form. Cicero, in the Ovation concerning the Prosecution of Veres, 
called DivinaTio, describes an accuser supported by a number of advocates, 
whom he calls subseribers : Venit paratus cum subscriptoribus exercitatis et disertis. 
Hipso, it seems, was the first of that vile crew, who lived and flourished by the de- 
struction of their fellow-citizens, A specimen of his eloquence may be seen in the 
CONTROVERSIAK of Seneca. 
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(4) Suetonius says, a person, whom he does not name, was condemned by the 
senate for taking the head from a statue of Augustus, and placing another in its 
room. Life of Tiberius, s.58. Ag Granius Marcellus was acquitted, what Sueto- 
nius says most probably retates to some other person. 

(ec) The emperor frequently gave his opinion and his vote in the senate. Tiberigs, 
in the scquel, will be frequently found taking @ part inthe debates, From the 
question put to him, it should seem that he might give his voice first or last, as he 
should think proper ; but the secret of securing a majority by private influence was, 
probably, soon discovered. ‘Tu decide under the sanction of an oath was a custom 
known to the senate during the republic. Sce a dissertation, entitled, Tae Roman 
EMPEROR IN THE SENATE, Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xxvii. 
ato. edit. 

(a) For the recovery of moncy obtained by peculation, or other improper means, 





there was an established jurisdiction ; and in case of condemnation, commissioners, 
called Reciperatores were appointed to sev restitution made. 

SECTION LXXV, (a) If the truth was better investigated in the presence of Tibe. 
rius, the freedom of debate was abridged, and liberty was destroyed, Tiberius used 
to say, before judgment was pronounced. ‘ If 1 was to decide, it should be so."* 
And yet Velleius Paterentus, with his usual adulation, admires the gravity with 
which Tiberias attended the trial of causes, not as judge, senator, or prince, but as 
a private citizen. See Velleius, lib ii. s. 199. 

Section LXXVI. (a) The reason of this refusal seems to be explained by 
Suetonius, Tiberius, he says, was loose and careless in matters of religion, being 
early addicted to judicial astrglogy, and fully persuaded that all things were governed 





by fate, Cire deos ue religiones negligentior, quippe addictus mathematicae, Persua~ 
sionisque plenus, cuncta fate regi. In Tib.s. 69. 

(6) Augustus divided the Roman provinces between himself and the senate. 
Those which he retained in his own hands, were administered by governors of his 
own choice, called imperial procurators. The Senatorian provinces were governed 
by proconsuls, appointed for a year only. Sce Life of Agricola, s. 4, uote 7b). 

Section LXXVIT. (a) Augustog fond of the Circensian games, and with 
great liberality rewarded the best performers. He took from the magistrates the 
power of correcting the stage-players, which by an ancient law was left to their dis- 





cretion. Seg Suetonius, in Aug.s.45. 0 * 

(6) The money laid oat on plays and players was called 3.ccAn, because it arose 
from the annual produce uf certain woods and groves (LUCI) in the neighbuurhood 
of Rome. Plutarch, Roman Questions. 

Section LXXVIIL. (a) Augustus fixed the rate of ths soldier's pay throughout 
all the armies of the empire; and, that a fand might be always ready for that pur- 
pose, he established a military exchequer, and certain taxes, which were to be paid 
into that office. See Suetonius, Life of Augustus, s. 49. Tiberius afterwards 
changed this tax to the two hundredth penny. Annals, byok ji, s. 42. 
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Section I. (a) THE Parthian kings were called ARSAcIDAE, from ARSACES, 
the founder of the mouarchy, A. U. C. 498; before the Christian wra 256. The 
curious may sce, in Broticr’s edition of Tacitus, « Genealogical Table of all the 
descendauts of Arsaces, in regular successiuu, down to Artabanus [I]., the last 
Parthian monarch, who was conquered by the Persians, and put to death A. U.C. 
986 ; of the Christian era 233. Orodes was the king in whose reign Crassus aud 
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eleven legions were massacred, ALU. C. 701. Justin, lib. xlii. section 4, Floras, 
lib. iii. cap 2. 

(b) Phraates IV. was the son of Orodes. He defeated Mare Antony and sixteen 
legions under his command, A. U.C.718. Justin, lib. xlii.s.5. Plutarch, Life 
of Antony. . 

Weorton I. (a) The original says, Caesar thought it magnificent; but, for the 
sake of perspicuity, Augustus is mentioned in the translation. The Parthian am- 
bassadors arrived at Rome A. U. C.758. See Suetonius, in Tib. 9. 16. 

(6) The Romans were obliged to be always on their guard against the fraud and 
pilfering genius of their slaves. They locked up their valuable utensils with care, 
and affixed their seals to their bottles, to secure their wine from depredation. Cicero 
says, his mother was used to seal even the empty bottles, that the slaves, to favour 
their fraud, might not pretend that their master had left a greater number of empty 
bottles. Sicut olim matrem nostram facere memini, quae lagenas etiam inunes obsig« 
nabat, ne dicerentur inanes aliquue fuisse, guae furtim essent exsiccatae. Cicero ad 
Familiares, lib, xvi. epist. 26. Horace praises the master who could, with temper, 
see the seal of his bottles broken by his slaves: 

Et signo lzso non insanire lagene Lib. ii, epist. ii. ver. 134, 
Persius represents a miser, anxious about his vapid wine, and smelling at the seal: 

Et siguum in vapida naso tetigisse lagend. Sav. vi. ver. 17. 
The new-married man gave a seal to his bride, to show that he committed the 
house-affairs to her managemeut. 

Section Lf, (a) Vonones, the son of Phraates, was invited by the Parthians 
to the throne of his ancestors, A.U.C.752. He was afterwards obliged to fly to 
Armenia, The kings of that country may be seen if a regular line of succession : 

+ Brotier’s Tacitus, vol. i. p. 365, 4to edit. Artaxias was the first monarch, A.U.C. 565. 
Artaxias I, the prince mentioned in the text, mounted the throne A. U. C. 734; 
his reign was short. In that very year Tigraues, under the conduct of Tiberius, 
was placed by order of Augustus on the throne of Armenia, Velleius Paterculus, 
lib. iis. 94. 

(4) Intermarriages between brothers and sisters were allowed by the eustom of 
JEgypt, and the eastern nations. Cleopatra married her brother Ptolemy ; and ac- 
cordingly Cesar, having ended the Alexandrian war, appointed brother and sister 
kings of the country. Reges constitu. De Bell. Alexand. s, xxxiii, Livy, in 
like manner, calls Ptolemy and Cleopatra kings of Egypt. Freinsher8ius says, that 
the wife of Darius, who was taken prisoner by Alexander, was also sister to her 
husband. . 

(c) Artavasdes was raised by Augustus to the throne of Armenia A. U. C. 748 5 
and deposed by the people in the year of Rome 752. 

Section IV. (a) Ariobarzanes was made king of Armenia A. U, C. 755, when 
Caius, thesoh of Agrippa, adopted by Augustus into the family of the Cesars, com- 
manded the army in the east. 

(b) Vonones, son of Pflaartes IV. succeeded queen Erato, whe reigned a short 
time. He was himself expelled, as here related by Tacitus. Zeno succeeded, and 
was placed on the throne by Germanicus A. U.C. 771. This book, 6. 56, 

Section VI. (a) Theisle of Batavia is rendered for ever famous by the enter- 
prising spirit of Civilis, the warlike chief, whose brave exploits against the Romans 
ave relat@d in the fourth book of the History. Fora further description of Batavia, 
sce the Mauners of the Germans, s. 29, note (a). 

Section Vif. (a) The equestrian games, in honour of the dead, are described 
by Virgil: 





Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrére rogos ; ter mestum funeris ignem 
Lustravere in equjs, ululatusque ore dedére. 
ALNELD. lib. xi. ver. 198, 
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Statius, in his Thebaid, has given a description more at Iength. See book vi. ver. 
313. Drusus, after many signal victories in Germany, died there in the summer 
camp, which was, for that reason called the wicked camp. His remains were buried 
‘at Rome, in the Field of Mars. The soldiers raised a monument to his memory, and 
went annuaily round the place in a funeral procession. Suet. in dio, s. i. 

Section VIII. (a) The canal of Drusus, Brotier says, was between Iselsort 
wnd Doesbourg, from the Rhine to the river Sala, now the Issel. 

(b) This canal, according to Grotius, formed a third branch of the Rhine : it 
discharged itself into the Issel, and through that channel into the lakes, on the 
borders of which the Frisians inhabited, where it took the name of Flevus, and 
emptied itself iato the sea. The lakes are now lost in the Zuidersee. See Manners 
of the Germans, s. 29, note (a). 

(c} The station on the eastern bank of the river is now called Western-Emden. 
Germanicus was going to invade the Chaucians, who dwelt on the western side of the 
river, and he landed his men on the opposite bank. 

Secrion EX. (a) These military honours have been mentioned before. See 
book i. s. 72. 

Srcrton XI. (a) The word in the original is primipilaris, Gordon calls him 
lieutenant-colonel, It means one of the principal centurions. 

Section XII. (a) For the Hercules of. the Germans, see the Manners of the 
Germans, 8. 2, note (1). 

Section XIII. (a) It has been observed, book i. s.7, nnte(c), that the ge- 
neral's tent was called the practorium. Jt was a large square, with a flag in the 
middle, about a hundred fect distant from each of the sides. Near the tent were 
erected the tribunal for diepensing justice, and a kind of temple in which sacrifices 
were offered. Near the temple there was a private gate into the camp, called the 
eugicral gate. 

(6) The Romans divided the night into four watches. Each watch was on duty 
three hours, and then relieved by the next in turn. The third watch began about 
the modern twelve at night. 

SECTION XVI. (a) La Bletterie says, he was told by military men, that the 
Mdistavisian plain isthe place now called Hastenbeck, near Hamelen, on the other 
side of the Weser (VisunGis), where Marshal D’Esérées ubtained a victory in the 
year 1757. He adds thaf D’Anville, the celebrated geographer, assured him that 
there could be no doubt of the fact. ” 

(6) The forest sacred to Hereules. See this book, s. 12. 

Ye) Brotier is of opinion that these were the hills of Luerberg and Wesselberg, 

Section XVIII. (a) It appears, in section 23, of this book, that the battle 
was fought in July, or the beginning of August, adultd jam aestate. If so, the 
Sfth hour nearly agrees with our nine in the morning. 

(b) in the time of the republic, the title of imperator was given by the soldiers 
in the field of battle to the commander-in-chief. The custom ceased under Augus- 
tus, who annexed the title to the imperial dignity, the prince being then general- 
issimo of all the armies of the empire. The name of imperator, itis true, was after- 
wards given to the general who had gained a victory ; but that was not done with- 
out the special permission of the prince. The same rule was observed under the 
following emperors; and accordingly we find that Tiberius was saluted smperator 5 ‘ 
but the soldiers did not presume to do that honour to Germanicus. + 

Section XIX. (a) The field of battle choseu by the Germans is supposed to 
be near Minden, on the right side of the Weser, and the wood is now the forest 
of Schaumburger. 

Section XXIII. (a) This was about the time of the autumnal equinox. 

Srcrion XXIY. (a) The German and the British cuasts, 

fb) The mouth of. she Visurgis, or the Weser, 
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Section XXV. (a) The more the Romans valued their eagles, the Germans in 
pre ‘eportign w were eager to keep the military gods of the legions in safe custody The 
legions under Varus had three eagles. One, according to Florus, book iv. cap. 12, 
‘was thrown into a deep morass, by 2 Roman soldier, that it might ovt fail into the 
hands of the enemy. Stertinius recovered a secofd, as Tacitus relates, book i. s. 60. 
The third, we find, was buried in a wood, now called the forest of Teuteberg. 
SEcTION XXVI. (a) The Sicambri dwelt between the river Luppia (now the 
Lippe) and the Cattians, who inhabited the territory of Hesse. Being conquered by 
Tiberius, in the reign of Augustus, they were transplanted to the Gallic side of the 
Rhine, We find them mentioned by Horace: 
: Te cede gaudentes Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis. 





a Lib. iv. ode 14. 

(4) Maroboduus, at the head of the Marcomanians, and part of the Suevian na- 
tion, who dwelt between the Elbe (Addis) and the Vistula, drove the Boians ont of 
the district called, after their name, Boiohemum, and made himself king of the 
conquered country. See Manuers of the Germans, section 42, note (c), and this 
hook, section 45, note (5). 

Section XXVII. (az) For Scribonia, see Genealogicat Table, No. 45. 

fb) Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, adopted by Augustus into the Casa- 
rean family. Genealogical Table, No. 48 and 49. 

(c) It was by Inxury, and the extravagance that occasioned an immense load of 
debt, that Jutins Cesar advanced himself to the supreme power. 

Secr1on XXVIII. (a). Vescularius was the tool of power, and flourished by his 
trade, till Tiberius ordered him to be put to death. Annals, vi. 5. 10. 

SecT1on XXIX. (a). The accused always appeared in a mourning habit, in 
order to exeite compassion. 

(b) The charge against him, we are told in the next section, was too extravagant. 
11 seems, however, that Tiberius lived in dread of him. Suetonius says, Libo wes 
actually engaged in a conspiracy; and that Tiberius, harbouring dark suspicion, 
contrived ata sacrifice, whev Libo attended, to put into his hand a knife made of 
lead, instead of the usual instrument. Suet. in Tib. s. 25. ° 

Section XXX. (a) Dio Cassius says, that Augustus was the author of this 
subtle device; but, as he docs not tell upon what occasion, it is reasonable to eup- 
pose that Tacitus was better informed. We learn from Cicero, thut the old Jaw, 
which repelled the slave trom being 2 witness against his master, made the case of 
incest an exception to the geueralrule, De servis nulla quuestio est in dominwm pisi 
de incestu, ut fuit in Clodium. Cicero, pro Milone. By the Roman law, a freeman 
could not be put to the torture. For that reason, the party accused, in order to 
suppress the truth, took care, in time, to give the slaves their freedom. To prevent 
that evasion of public justice in the case of adultery, Augustus provided by the Ler 
Julia, that the slaves of the wife accused of adultery should not be manumitted be- 
fore the expiration of sixty days, during which time they were liable to be put to the 
torture. 

Secrron XXXI. (a) Seneca says, Libo was a young man, no less distinguished 
by bis folly than by hie illustrious birth ; mad enough to form schemes of ambition 
too high for any man in that conjunctare, and for himself impracticable at any time. 
Being coftveyed from the senate ina litter to his own house, he consulted his friends, 
whether he should dispatch himself. His aunt Scribonia (formerly the wife of 
Augustus) asked him, Why will you do another man’s business ? Her question made 
‘no impression. He put an end to his days. Seneca, epist. Ixx. 

Secrion XXX1E. (a) For more of Cotta Messalinus, see Annals, book iv. s. 20. 
He was sun to Messala the celebrated orator. 

{6} The Chalden magicians, and the professors of judicial afftrology, ‘williog to 
he deemed men of real science, called themselves mathematicians; and that name 
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frequently occurs in Tacitus. The decree made on this occasion was pot a new ret 
gulation, but a revival of ancient laws. 2 : 

(c) The ancient usage, more majorum, is explained by Suetonius. Thé custom, 
he says, was to strip the criminal stark naked, and lush him to death, with -his head 
fastened within a forked stake. Suct. in Nerone,s.49. . / 

Section XXXII. (2) The original has vestis serica, which is translated, silé 
apparel. Lipsius makes a distinction betwetn the serica and bomdycina. The 
former, he contends, was a texture of cotton that grew spontaneously on the tree® 
in the country of the Seres; a people, according to Pomponius Mela, situated be- 
tween India and the Sine, or the Chinese. The bombycina vestis, he says, was the 
produce of China, imported from the Persian merchants, before the Romans fieard 
of 30 curious an animal as the silk-worm. But can it be supposed that a mere 
cotton manufacture coud provoke the censure of the senate ? Ne xestis serica viros 
feedaret. It is more probable, that the silk of China was conveyed to Rome through 
the hands of the Seres, the Indians, and Persians, and then was found to be a dress 
too effeminate for the mee. This opinion seems to be confirmed by Seneca, who 
mentions the scrica vestis. If, says he, that can be called a dress which does aot 
answer the purposes of modesty : a woman clad ia that attire cannot safely swear 
that she is not naked. The finery is imported, at a vast expense, from nations mi 
known ; and now the women do not exhibit more to their adulterers, in their private 
apartments, than they do to every eye in public. Video sericas vastes, si vestes 
vocandab sunt, in quibus nihil est quo defendi aut corpus, aut denique puder possit 
quibus sumptis, mulier parum liquido nudam se non esse jurabit. Haec ingenti summé 
abvignotis etiam ad commercium gentibus accersuntur, ut matronae nostrae ne adulteris 
quidem plus sui in cubicuto quam in publico ostendunt. De Benef. lib. vii. s. 9. 

(b) The qualification of a Roman knight was four hundred thousand sesterces 5 
that of a senator, in the time of the republic, eight hundred thousand; and under 
the emperors, twelve hundred thousand. Suet. in Aug.s, 41. 

(c) The censor exercised his authority in the course of every fifth year. See 
what Tiberius says on the subject of luxury, book iii. s. 53 and 54, 

SeoTIon XXXIV. (a) The original has, Hactenus indulgére matri civile ratus. 

. Gordon translates it, he promised in civility to his mother. The meaning is, to in- 
dulge his mother so far, he thought would be no more than the exercise of a civil right. 
, SECTION XXXV. (a) For more of Cucius Piso, see this buok, s. 43. 

Section XXXVI. (a) It was the policy of the court to make all favours to 
the army issue immediately from the prince, as from the fountain of honours and 
rewards, Another rule was, to make new friends, by keeping men in expectation 
of preferment at the end of every year. 

SEcTION XXXVIL. (a) Hortensius, the great orator, and rival of Cicero, is said 
by the elder Pliny to have been a man of unbounded expence. He gave an enormous 
sum fora set of pictures of the Argonautic expedition, and placed them iv a superh 
gallery, which he built for the purpose, at his country house. Pliny, lib.xxxv. s. 11. 
No wonder, says Brotier, that his descendants were left in a state of indigence. 

Secrion XLI. (a) The public treasure (aerarium) was kept in the temple of 
Saturn. See Cicero ta Atticus, book vii. epist. 20. Luczn desribcs Metellus the 
tribune defending the doors of the temple against Julius Casar, who, notwithstand- 
ang, eptered the place and scized the accumulated wealth of ages. Pharsalia, lib. 
did. VER. 155. ~ 

(b) The reason why 2 small village was honoured with a statue of Augustus, does 
not appear. 

(c) The five children of Germanicus were, Nero and Drusus, whom we shall see 
cruelly murdered by Tiberius; Caligula, who was afterwards emperor ; Agrippina, 
the mother of the emperor Nero; and Drusiila. Julia, bis last child, was born 
afterwerds iu the isle of Lesbos. This book, s. 54. 

(a) The young Marceilus, who was married to Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 


See the Genealogical Table, No. 18. a 
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Section XLII. (a) The value of three hundred sesterces to each man, Gordon 
says in a note on this passage, was seven crowns and a half. Others compute it dif- 
ferently. Non nostrum tantas componere lites. 

(b) It seems to be agreed among the commentators, that Archelans was under 
considerable obligations to Tiberius, who had pleaded his cause in the reign.of Au- 
gustus. Suet. in Tib.s. 8. The curious will find this matter fally discussed in 
Bayle’s Dictionary, article Archelais, 

(ce) He was most probably charged with a design to render himeclf independent 
of the empire. Tu prove this, Dio Cassius says a witness was called, ‘who, in his 
zeal against the prince, proved too much, He deposed, that Archelais said, when 
he retuened to his own dominions, he would shew Tiberius that his nerves were 
strong and.firm, This evidence astonished the fathers ; they knew that Archelaas 
was disabled by the gout, and saw him, in a state of decrepitude, brought before, 
them in a litter. The whole assembly burst inte a fit of laughter. The prince 
escaped a sentence of condemnation, but died afterwards in the manner related by 
Tacitus. See Dio Cassius, book v. 

(a) For Commagene and Cilicia, see the Geographical Table. 

Srerron XLII. (a) Asia, Egypt, and the provinces in Africa, 

* (6) Piso will be seen, in a short time, ruined by his headlong passions. His 
father was consul A. U, C. 731; before the Christian era 23, 

(ce) Plancina was the grand-daughter of Lucius Munatius Plancus, a gan dis- 
tinguished in the history of the triumvirate. In the reign of Augustus, he‘com- 
manded in Gaul, and, for some petty exploits, obtained a triumph. He founded the 
city of Lyons. 

(d) Antonia, daughter of Mare Antony by Octavi& the sister of Augustus, was ‘ 
the mother of Germanicus; consequently Augustus was great-uncle to Germa- 
nicus, and Mare Antony was his grand-father. See the Genealogical Table of the 


Cesars, Nor 32. z 
(e) Atticus is well known by Cicero's Epistles. Pomponia, his'grand-daughter, 


was the first wife of Agrippa, and mother of Vipsania Agrippina, whom Tiberius 
married, and divorced by order of Augustus. Drusus, whom Tiberius acknow- 
ledged as his son, was the issue of that marriage. See the Genealogical Table’of 
the Caesars, No. 69. 

Cf ) She was sister to Germanicus, and was also called Livilla. See the Genen- 
logical Table, No. 71. . 

Section XLIV. (a) For the Suevians, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XLV. (a) See the Geographical ‘fable 

(6) Maroboduus has been mentioned, this book, s. 26, note (4). To what is there 
said it will not be amiss to add that he was born among jhe Marcomanians, and 
went early to Rome, where he was distinguished by Augustus. Strabo, lib. vii, 
Endowed with great natural talents, he returned to his own country with an under. 
standing above the level of Barbarians. The Marcomanians at that time inhabited 
an extensive (erritory in the district now called Wirteméerg, aud in part of Suabia. 
He saw the Romans encroaching every day in the Lower Germany ; and the pro- 
gress of their arms he thought would, iu a little time, reduce him to the conditioh 
of a steptred slave. He removed from that dangerous neighbourhood to the Her- 
eynian forest (see the Geographical Table), and, having expelled the Boians from 
the country, called Boiohemum, established his kingdom in that region. We ex--. 
tended his new dominions towards the south, and, by ‘consequence, approached to 
the vicinity of the Romans. Tiberius was sent by Augustus to check the progress 
of the German king, who must have been crushed by the army employed against 
him, if a sudden revolt in Pannonia and Dalmatia had not caused a suspension of 
hostilities. Whether that insurrection was effected by the intriguing genius of 
Maroboduus, cannot now be known. He offered terms of accommodation, aad the po 
litic Tiberius (as mentioned in this book, section 26.) concluded a treaty @f peace. 
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From that time Maroboduus courted the alliance of Rome, and, by consequence, 
drew on himself the hatred of the German nations. See Cesar, ‘be Bell. Gali. iib. 
vi.s.24 and 25. Vell, Pater. lib. ii. s. 109. 

Section XLVI. (a) The expedition of Tiberius was A. U. C. 759. , 

Cb) Tiberius considered him as a dangerous enemy,. and therefore sent his son 
Drasus to extirpate him, aot by open war, but by craft and insidious policy. Bee 
this book, s. 63. 

Section XLVII, (a) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XXVIIE. (a) Lipsius says, he will endeavour to take aim in the dark, 
and tell, as well as can be done at such 2 distance of time, who this woman was. He 
concludes that she was an enfranchised slave, and that her patron, who by law was 
entitled to the effects of his freedwoman dying intestate, not being clearly ascer- 
tained, her property went of course to the fiscus, or exchequer of the prince. Ti- 
herius chose to have his right, and grant the whole to Lepidus, who had sume con- 
nection with the deceased. 

Secrrton XLIX. (a) Aulus Posthumius wag dictator A. U.C. 953. « 

(6) Duillius obtained a signal victory over the Carthaginian fleet, A. U. C. 494. 

Section L. (a) See the Genealogical Table, No. 22. 

(b) The law against adultery was called Lec Julia, because Augustus, the author 
of it, had been adopted,by Jutius Cxsar, See Justinian’s Institutes, lib. iv. tit. 9s. 
The wife, who was found guilty, forfeited half her effects, and was banished to an 
island. By the old law, as stated by Livy, the woman convicted of a crime waa 
delivered over to her relations to be punished in private, If there was nobody to 
whose custody she could be committed, she was punished in public. Majores dam- 
natas cognatis tradebant, ut ifSi in private animadverterent. Si nemo erat idoneus 
supplicii ewactor, in publico animadvertebutur. Livy, lib. xxxix. 

Section LI. (a) By the law called Papia Poppaea, the candidate who had the 
greatest number of children was to be deemed duly elected. In consequence of this 
Jaw, it became the common practice of men who had no issue, but were determined 
at all events, to secure their election, to adopt a competent number, and, as soon as 
they obtained the government of provinces, to renounce thei fictitious children. 
The fraud was afterwards repressed, See Annals, xv, 8. 19. 

Section LY. (a) See the Geographical Table, 

(6) The Mauri, inhabitants of Mauritania, bordered on what is now called 4i- 
giers. See the Geographical Table. 

(c) See the Geographical Table. 

(#) M, Furius Camillus obtained a complete victory over the Gauls, and saved 
the cily of Rome, A. U. C. 364. 

SecTion LIE. (a) Suctonius says, Augustus, ‘to perpetuate the glory of hia 
victory at Actium, built the city of Nrcopoxrs, near the Bay ; established quin- 
quennial games; and, having enlarged an old Temple of Apollo, adorned it with 
navai spoils, and dedicated it to Neptune and Mars. In Aug.s. 18. 

Section LIV. (a) Before the birth of Julia, Germanicas had five children, 
who were exhibited to the people of Rume in their father’s triumphal car. + See 
in this book, s. 41. 

(6) An island in the Hgean sea (see the Geographical Table). The religious 
rites of the place were held in the bighest veneration, and initiation into the mys- 
teries was in ag high repute as those of Eleusis, called the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Suidas says, it was gencrally believed, that suchas visited Samothracia, and were 
initiated into the mysteries, were sure to be protected from all fulure danger. Bro- 
tier thinks this might be Germanicus’s reason for wanting to visit tbat island. 

(ec) A town of Ionia, in Asia, on a promontory of the Zigean sea. Pliny the elder 
mentions the oracle of the Clarian Apollo, and thesacred cave, where he, whodrank 
from the spring, was inspired with prophetic fary, but shortened bis days. In spect 
lacuna est, cujus potu mira redduntur oracula, bibentium breviore vitd. Plin. lib. ii.s. 3. 
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Section LV. ga} The supreme court of judicature at Athens. It derived its 
name from the place where it was held, being a hill not far distant from the city, 
called dgeioorayos, Mars’shill. Whether first instituted by Solon, or improved 
by him, is not certain, nor is it agreed what number of persuns composed that vene- 
rable assembly, They heard and determined all causes at night, aod in the dark. 
To laugh iu their assembly was an unpardonable act of levity, and, by an cxpress 
Jaw, no member was to be the author of a comedy. See Potter's Antiquities, vol. 
i. p. 101. 

SrcTion LVI. () See the Geographical Table. 

(6) Lipsius says, there had been many kings of the name of Artuzias, and the city 
was called Artaxata after one of them. 

(¢) This vast country submitted to be a Roman province under Tiberius. The 
people of Commagene followed the example. Caligula restored the kingdom to 
Antioch, son of the last king. Vespasian finally reduced it tothe form of a province. 

Section LIX. (a) To go with the feet bare, or with sandals that did not cover 
them, nexa? sine tegmine planta, wa8 an Egyptian custom, and from thence passed 
into Greece. 

(4) Scipio's conformity to forcign manners was censured by Fabius Maximus, as 
a dangerous exumple, tending to corrupt the Roman discipline. Ipsius enim impera- 
taris non Romanus modo, Sed ne militaris quidem cultus jactabatur ; cum pallioy cre- 
pidisque inambulare in Gymnasio. Liv, lib. xxix. ; 

(c) To visit Sicily, andthe provinces of Gaul and Spain, was at all times per- 
mitted to the senators and other emiuent citizens. Agypt, by the policy of Augustus, 
wasa sequestered and prohibited province. ‘The senate had no authority over it. 
The administration was altogether in the hands of the prince. Egypt was the great 
corn country, from which Rome drew vast supplies, and it was thought advisable to 
keep it in the hands of the emperor, among the secret resources of the state, inter 
arcana imperii. The mouths of the Nile, and the isthmus of Suez, gould be defended 
by a small force. 

Sectron LX. (a) The £gyptians, according to Diodorus Siculus, affirmed, that 
the Grecian Herculés was several thousand years posterior to the herd of their qua 
country. See Herodotus in Euterpe. 

(6) Acity in Upper Zgypt, celebrated by ancicnt writers for its vast dimeusion 
and a hundred gates, all long since laidin ruins. Juvenal says, satire xv. 

Atque vetus Thebx centum jacet obruta portis. 
The place, now called Hahou, is the constant resort of travellers, who tefl wonders 
of Zgyptian grandcur, and the monuments of antiquity still remaining. ¥ 

(c) Before the invention of letters, the Egyptians expressed the ideas passing in 
the mind by the figures of anima!s and other emblematic forms. See an Account of 
the Origin of Letters, Annals, book xi.s. 14. Andsce Diodorus Siculus, lib. iv. cap. 1. 

(d) Lipsius says, he has read nothing of this prodigious strength, nor is he will- 
ing to believe it. And yet Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. relates wonders of the riches, 
and the armies of Sesostris, who extended his conquests over Ethiopia and Asia, 
andat last penctrated into Thrace, where he erected a monument, with aa inscrip. 
tion in Egyptian characters : “ Sesostris, the king of kings, subdued this province.”* 
Pliny mentions king Rhamises, or Rhamses, who xeigned at the time of the siege of 
Troy. Plin. lib. xxxvi.s.s. 

(e) It is to be regretted that Tacitus did not, in this place, stafe the amount of 
the Parthian and the Roman revenue. Four more on this head, see Annals, book xiii. 
8. 50 and 51, note (a). 

Secrion LXI. (a) Strabo says, book xvii. that he saw this celebrated statue, 
and a little afier sun-rise heard the sound. It is probable, therefore, that there was 
Some contrivance or deception. Juvenal mentions it in his xvih satire, ver. 5. 

Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chordz. , 
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Doctor Akenside bas described it in the Pleasures of Trnagination : 
A3 Memnon’s marble harp, renown’d of old 
By fabling Nilus, to the quiv’ring touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains, &e. 

(5) The lake Mareotis, which looks like a great sea to the south of Alexandria, 
Several channels are cut to receive the overflowings of the Nile. The wine of the 
adjoining territory is called Mareoticum by Virgil and Horace. There is another 
Jake (Meris, or Meridus) now called Lake Bathea, in which Brotier says, the re- 
mains of ancient pyramids are often discovered. 

(¢) These reservoirs, with a number of subterrancous caves, which are so many 
receptacles for the waters of the Nile, are described by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Hib, xxii. cap. 15. : 

(d) Elephantiné is an island in the Nile, in the Higher Agypt, towards the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia, not far from the town uf Syené, which lies ‘still more to the south. 
Strabo says, the Romans had a garrison at Sy 





Syene, and there Tacitus places the 
1n of Tiberius and the following emperors, 
as low down as Trajan, whose enterprising sp forgot the maxims of Augustus, 
and extended his conquests as far as the Red Sea. See Annals, book i. s. 11, note 
(6); and Annals, buok iv. s. 5. 

Section LXII. (a) For the Gothones, see the Geogrephical Table; and also 
the Manners of the Germans, s. 43. note (h). 

(b) There were no regular towns in Germany, When the ‘ord civitas occurs im 
the Latin historians, it generely ‘imeans a people, or a state, not what is now called 
acity. Maroboduus, however, like our ancient Barons, had his castle or palace. 
Lipsius says, after Strabo, that it was called Boriesmum, in the Hereynian forest, 
Brotier and others are of opinion that it was near the city of Prague. 

Section LXIUIIL. (a) Philip. of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great. 
Pyrchus, king of Epirus, invaded Italy A. U. C. 476; before the Christian era 278. 
Antiochus ILI. king of Syria, was defeated by Lucius Scipio, A. U, C.864. Livy, 
Tib? xxxvii. 8. 45. 

Section LXIV. (a) Ovid has confirmed the character given by Tacitus of this 
prince, “His ninth elegy, De Ponto, is addressed to Cotys, praying a safe retreat in, 
his dominions, He says, he has seen verses by Cotys, and one poct owes protection 
‘to another, 


boundary of the Roman empire in the rei 








4 Regia progenies, cui nobilitatis origo 
Nomen in Eumoipi pervenit usque, Cory, 
Fama Joquax vestras si jam pervenit ad aures, 
Me tibi finitimi parte jacere soli; 
Supplicis exaudi, javeaum mitissime, vocem 5 
- Quamque potes profugo (nam pots) affer opem. 
ee te eR RR RR RR 
Ejusdem sacri cultor, uterque samus. 
Ad vatem vates orantia brachia (endo, 
‘Terra sit exiliis at tua fida meis. De Ponto, epist. ix. 
Section LXVI. (2) During the administration of Pomponius Flaccus, Ovid 
says he lived in security on the banks of the Zs/er. 
Prefuit his, Grecine, locis modo Fiuaccus, et illo 
Ripa ferox Istri sub duce tuta fuit. bg 
De Ponto, lib. ix. epist. 9. 
Section LXVII. (2) Ptolemy Philopater died A.U.C. 550. His son was an 
infant about five years old. The people of Alexandria craved the protection of 
Rome, and the senate sent Marcus Emilius Lepidus, then chief pontiff, and a man 
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of strict integrity, to act as guardian tu the young king during bia minority. Justis, 
Vib. xxx. Valerius Maximas, lib. xii. « 


Section LXVIIL (a) Remmius is called a resumed veteran. The original has 
evocatus, which was the word for a veteran who had quitted the service and returned 
to itagain. See an account of the death of Vonones, Suet. in Tib.s. 49. 

Section LXIX. (a) Dio Cassias gives the same account. 

Section LXXI. (a) Tiberius was his father by adoption ;, Drusus, the son of | 
Tiberius, was of course his brother. ‘ 

(5) The malice of Livia, and Plancina, Piso’s wife. 

Section LXXII. (a) See the character of Germanicus in Suetonius, Life of 
Calig. s. 3. 

Section LKXIIE. (a) The family images were left at Rome. 

(6) Suetonius states this iniquity of magic spells and imprecations as a fact. 
Livid spots, he says, uppeared ail over the body; and when it was committed to 
the flames, the heart remained entire, being, according to the general opinion, proof 
against fire, when tainted with poison. Suet. in Calig.s.a. La Bletterie, in his: 
note on this passage, says he hus been told by an English gentlemen, that the heart 
of Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, was, in like manner, spared by the flames; 
but, if the fact were so, he is not willing to attribute it to the operation of poison, 
since itis not probable that Queen Mary, who ordered that prelate to be burnt at 
Oxford, poisoned bim before he was publicly executed, 

Secrion LXXIV. (a) Publins Vitellius, uncle to Vitellins the emperor. See 
Annals, book i, s. 70: . 

Section LXXXI. (a) The public demonstrations of joy were so load and 
violent, that Tiberias was wakened in the night, and fad the mortification of hear- 
ing the people sing, “Rome is safe, our country is safe, Germanicus is safe.”” 
Salva Roma, salva patria, salvus cst Germanicus. Suet. in Calig. s. 6. 

SeoTion LXXXIIL. (a) The Salian priests, called Salii from salire, were in~ 
stituted by Numa. They were twelve in number ; ail dedicated to the worship of 
Mars, the God of War, whom they celebrated, with song and dance, ina solema 
Procession through the streets of Rome. See Livy, lib. i. s. 20. Their hymns were 
at first in honour of the gods; but we find that the ambition’of men soon aspired ‘eo 
have their names inserted in the Carmen Saliare. See Plutarch in the Life of Numa, 
To intermix the name of any man with the gods, was akiad of Apornrosis, and 
that honour was what the senate intended for Germanicus. As to the curule-chair, 
that distinction, which was at first granted to the living only, became: in time a 
monument to the memorg of departed virtue. . 

(4, Pliny the elder says, that the images Sf eminent men were represented on. 
the shield which they had been used to wear ; and thence the images in honour of 
their memory were usually called SHLELDS, Pliny, lib. xxxv.s.9. Why the shield 
of Germanicas was to be placed among the orators, we learn from Suetonius, who 
says that Germanicus, among other works of genius, left Greek comedies written by 
himself. | See Life of Caligula, s, 3. Ovid dedicated his Fastr to Germanicus, 
whom he celebrates as an orator and a poet : 

Que sit enim culti facundia sensimus oris, 
Civica pro tvepidis cum tulit arma reis. 
Seimus et, ad nostras cum se tulit impetus artes, 
Ingenii currant flumina quanta tui, Fast. lib. i. ver. 21. 

Section LXXXVe (a) Women of inferior sank were allowed, in ancient times 
to exempt themseives from the penalties of the law, by entering themselve as prosti- 
tuteu in the register of the Hidiles. Suetonius says, it began in the reign of Ti- 
berius; but, if we believe Tacitus, the meaning must be, that the custom was thea, 
for the first time, adopted by women of illustrious birth, 
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(5) By the Lex Julia de Adulteriis, sixty days from the commission of the crime 
were allowed to the husband to prepare for the prosecution. 

-(e} Tacitus secms to confound the Egyptian and Jewish religion; nd, in- 
deed, it does not appear in his account of the Jewish nation (Hist. book v.), that 
he ever made it his business to investigate the history of that peuple. For the pro- 
ceeding against the Jews and Egyptians, sce Suetonius in Tib. s. 36. 

Section LXAXXVI. (ec) Gordon calls it fourteea-pence a measure. Whether 
this calculation be right, the curious in such matters will judge for themselves, 

(6) The word Domnius implied at first the master of slaves. “Tiberius knew bow 
to mask his arbitrary power undér the mild, but deceitful, import of republican 
names, He was used to say, “IJ amthe genera! of the army, the first of senators, 
and lord and master of my slaves only.” In some time after when the fathers ex- 
pressed an inclination to give the name of Tiberius to the month of November, 
« What will you do,” said he, “when you have a thirteenth emperor?” A. callec- 
tion of the popular maxims of despotic princes would form a curious bock of royal 
Apophthegms, Notwithstanding the artful refusal of Tiberius, the word Dominus 





grew into use as aterm vf respect to a superior. Seneca says, ad Luciliem, When 
we meet a person whose name we do not remember, we salute him by the title of 
Dominus. Obvios, si nomen non suceurrit, Dominos salutamus. Martial, in the timeof 
Domitian, catls the edict of the emperor, the edict of our Lord, our Master, our 
God. Edictum Domini, Deique nostri, likey. epig. 8. Adwlation continued to offer 
incense; and the word which Tiberius held to be applicable only to the owner of 
domestic slaves, was, hy connmon consent, trausferved tu the emperors, Of this we 
have a remarkabie proof in the episiles of the younger Pliny. The tenth book is a 
collection of his tetters to Trajan, and alunust every one of them runsin the style of 
aman addressing his Lord and Master. DoMtne is vepeated, till the reader, who 
kuows the epistolary style of the ancient Romans, turns from it with disgust. 

Section LXXXVUL (a) This war with Pyrrhus was A,U.C. 476. See Va- 
lerius Maximus, lib. vi. cap. 5. The letter of Fabricius the consul, to Pyrrhus, 
warning him against so foul a treachery, is recorded by Platarch in the life 
of Pyrrhus, 

(6) We ave told by Tacitus, that old songs and ballads were the only memorials 
of antiquity among the Germans ; and their war-song, when rushing to battie, was 
always @ commemoration of some aucient hero. Pacts, who sung the praises of 











deceased warriors, at the tables of kings, are often mentioned by Homer. The 
Scandinavians had their scadds, the Gauis and Germans, thei 





bards ; the savages 
ofsimerica, their rude verses 5 and all those different nations had their: « youths 


who died tu be by poets sung.” See Manners of the Germans, s. 2, note fe); and 
8,3. note (a). 
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Section I. (a) The two children of Germanicus probably were, Caligula, whe, 
according to Suetonius, accompauied his father into the east; and Julia, who was 
born in the Isle of Lesbos. Sce book ii. s.54. 

Section If. (a) These were Nero and Drusas, Agrippina and Drusilla, But 
it is not probable that the two daughters went so far to meet their father's funeral, 

Section Ill. (a) For the character of Antonia, see Supplement to book v. s. 
275 and sce the Genealogical Table, No. 42. \ ‘ 

Section VI. fa} Fhe Romans called themselves the masters of the world, and 
wherever their legious could penetrate, the nations owned their Superiogity, “The 
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ambassadors sent to Rome by Pyrrhus being asked, at their returu,-what they 
thought of the Romans; The city, they said, appeared to b@ a temple, and the ses 
nate a convention of kings. Florus lib. i. cap. 18. Cicero, in the Oration pro 
Demo sud, calls the Roman people the masters of kings, th® eonquerors and come 
manders of allother nations. tle, ille populus est dominus regum, victor atgue impe- 
rator omnium gentium. 

(%j Julia was the daughter of Julius Cesar by his wife Cornelia. See the Ge- 
nealogical Table, No. 6. 

(6) The Megalesian games were so called from peyary Gea, the great goddess, 
or magna mater, ‘They were celebrated in the month of April, and jasted seven 
days. Germanicus died in the preceding month of November. The grief of the 
people at Rome was so violent, that even the Saturnatian games, which were to- 
wards the end of December, could not put a stop te the general sorrow. See Suet. 
in Calig.s 6, The mourning, we find from Tacitus, continued te the month of 
April following. 

Section 1X. (a) Now the Galf of Venice. 

Section X. (a) For an account of these suspicions, see Suetonius in Tib. 8. 52. 

Section XIV. (a) The Gemonic Scala were a flight of steps at the bottom of 
the Capitoline Hill, where the bodies of malefactors were exposed, and thea dragged 
by a Look fixed in the throat, and thrown into the Tiber, 

Section XVI. (a) Piso had been joint consul with Augustus, A.U. C. 7315 
and afterwards with Tiberius, A. U. C. 747. 

Section XVII. (a) Tiberius was willing to make the apology of a young nian. 
He could not mean, in the latitude here laid down, that the son is bound in all cases 
to obey the father’s orders, Quintilian has well ubsefved; that parents are not to 
be obeyed in every thing. To receive benefits, he adds, would be highly dangerous, 
if by obligations men were bound to every kind of service,» They would in that 
case be in the worst state of thraldom. Non omnia praestanda purentibus. Alioguin 
nihil est perniciosius acceptis beneficiis, si in omnem nos obligant servitutem, See 
Grotius De Juve Belli ac Pacis, lib. ii. cap. 26. . 

(b) Lo the time of the republic, the consul, who presided in the senate, put the 
question to the fathers in every debate; but he neither called upon his colleague, 
nor the pretors, nor any of the acting magistrates. He addressed himself to the. 
prince of the senate, the consuls elect, and after them to the members of con: 
sular rank, and in regular succession to the rest of the senate. The reason of thia- 
arrangement seems to have been an idea that the magistrates, if they took the lead, 
would have too much influence ou the rest of the assembly. After the changeof 
government, the same practice continued, with this difference ; if the emperor at- 
tended the debates in the senate, he, of conrse, was the supreme magistrate, and in 
that case it was his to colleet the voices. He began with the consuls actually in of- 
fice, and proceeded tu the otber magistrates according to their rank. See a Diaser- 
tation, entitled, “The Roman Emperor in the Senate ;” Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres, wol..xxvii. 4to edit. 

Section XVLIL. (a) Julius Antonius was son to Antony the triumyir, He was 
found guilty of adultery with Julia the daughter of Augustus, and punished with 
death. Annals, book iv.s. 44. 

(4) Itis unnecessary to repeat, that Claudius ‘was brother to Germanicus. He 
was at this time neglected and despised. See Suet. in Claud. 6.9; and see Sup- 
plement to book v. s. 24. 

Secrion XIX. (a) She was the daughter of Agrippa, married to Tiberius, and 
divorced from him, See Genealogical Table, No. 69. 

Secrion XX. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

SecTioN XX. (a) Appius Claudius, consul A. U.C. 259, commanded in the 
war against the Volsci. The soldiers, regardless of discipline and subordination, . 
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paid norespect to their officers, and, in consequence of their contumacy, suffered a 
defeat, As soon as they returned to'their camp, Claudius punished the ringleaders, 
with death, and decimated the rest of theearmy. Cieiera multitudo, sorte decimus 
guisque, ad supplicium lecti. Liv. lib. ii. 3.59. See also Pulybius, book vi. cap. 2. 

(6) Atown in Nomidia. See the Geographical Table. 

§ecrton XXII. (a) Lepida's ancestors were allied tu the Zmilian family. 
Faustus Sylia, son of the dictator, was her father ; and Pompeia, daughter of Pom- 
pey the Great, was her mother. 





Suetonius says, Condemnatam et generosissimam 
Seminam, Lepidam, in gratiam Quirini, consularis praedivitis et orbi, gui dimissam eam 
matrimonio, post vigesimum annum, veneni olim in se compurati arguebat. Life of Ti. 
berius, 8. 49. 

(6) There were at Rome four different ways of detaining the acensed in custody : 
viz. the common jail; commitment to a military guard; commitment to the care 
ofthe consuls or other magistrates in their own. houses, which Sallust, in Catilina, 
sect. 47. calls liberas custodias; aud lastly, sureties for the person’s appearance, 
which is what we call being oul upon bail, 

Secrton XXIE. (a) The Theatre of Pompey, dedicated A.U.C. 699. Fora 
farther account of that magnificent structure, capable, according to Pliny, lib. 
xxxv. 8.15, of holding forty theusand persons, see Annals, book xiv. s. 20. 

SecTION XXIV. (a) Julia married to Agrippa, and their daughter Julia 
married to Lucius Emilius Paulus. Sce the Geuealogical Table, No. 46 and 52 

(6) Jalius Antonius, for his adulterous connection with Julie the daughter of 
Augustus, was put tu death : and Silanus, for the like offence with Julia the grand- 
daughter, was condemned to banishment For Julius Antonius, see Annals, book 
iv. $. 44. 

SecTION XXY. /%) The law Papia Poppaea derived its name from the two’ 
consuls who were the authors of it; namely, Marcus Papius Matilus, and Quintia 
Porrarus, A. U.C. 762; the ninth of the Christian era. Dio observes that the 
two consuls had neither wife nor children ; and for that reason a law which imposed 
penalties on celibacy, and rewarded the married state, was the more acceptable, be- 
.cayse disinterested, 

(b) tu the time of the republic, laws were finally passed by the people, who were 
asked, Is it your will and order that this shall be a law? The question was called 
RoGatio. Cicero, in his Oration pro Domo sui, gives the form of words : Veli 
Jubeatis, Quirites, ut M. Tullio agua et ignis interdicuntur ? This being the manner 
of enacting laws, RoGATYo and Lex became synonymous terms. Florus uses 
Recarro*in that sense, ib. iii.s. 127. Julius Cesar passed several laws to encou- 
rage population, but without effect. 

(c) The luxury of the times occasioned so much extravagance, that men did not 
choose the additional expence of rearing children. See Manners of the Germans, 
8. 18, note (f). ; 5 ‘ 

Sectton XXVE. (a) It may be made a question, whether a period of pure sim- 
plicity and innocence ever existed. Seneca expatiates in praife of those times, 
epist. xe. and the poets have been lavish in their description of the golden age; but 
the history of mankind has no proofs of the fact. An ingenious writer says, Who 
were those men that lived in so much innocence? The first man who was born into 
the world, killed the second. When did the times of simplicity begin ? 

SecTion XXVU. (a) The two Gracchi were leaders of the popular party in 
opposition to the genate and the patrician order. Tiberius Gracebas was the great 
factious demagogue, A. U.C. 621; his brother Caius adopted the same measures 
A. U.C. 633. See an account of them, Florns, lib. iii.cap.14 and 15. See also the 
Dialogue concerning Eloquence, s. xviii. note fd). Apuleius Saturnius endeavoured 
to enforce the laws of the Gracchi, and was killed in the contention, A. U.C. 654. 
See Florus, lib: iii. cap. 36. . 
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(6) M. Livius Drusus was a grand corruptor in the name of the senate. He 
earried the arts of bribery beyond all former example. He died A. U. C. 663. 
Florns, lib. iii. cap. 17. : : " 

(¢),Florus (lib. iii. cap. 18.) calls this the Social War; but as it involved all 
Italy, itis called by Tacitus the Zéalic War. It was inthe year of Rome 663. The 
civil war, which followed, was between Marius and Syila, A. U.C. 666. . Floras, 
lib. iii. cap. 22. : £ 

(d) Sylia usurped the authority of dictator A. U. C. 672, and exercised those 
extraordinary powers till the year 675. Florus, lib. iii. cap. g1 and 95. He then 
abdicated the dictatorship, and died A. U. C. 676. me 1 

(Ce), Lepidus was fur abrogating all the laws of Syila. Sce Florus, lib. iii. s. 93. 

Cf) Sy\ia saw that the tribunes made an ill use of their power, aud therefore re- 
duced those magistrates within due bounds. Pompey, in his consulship, A. U. C. 
684, re-established the tribunitian power. Speaking of this act, Cicero says, he wag 
in the habit of mentioning Pompey, upon all occasions, with the highest commenda- 
‘tion 5 but with regard to the tribanitian power, he chose‘to be silent. He was not 
willing to condemn that measure, and to approve was not in his power. Pompeium 
nestrum caetcris rebus omnibus semper amplissimis summisque effero laudibus. De tri- 
bunitié potestate taceo ; nec enim reprehendere libet, pec laudare possum. Cicero, De 
Legihus, lib. iii.cap.g, The translation of what follows, it must be acknowledged, 
is not exact. The words are, The public good was no longer thought of: new cha- 
acters uppeared, and new statutes were enacted. The original says, Jamque non 
modo in commune, sed in singulos homines latae quaestiones. The trne meaning seems 
to be, Laws were made not for the public only, but also with a view to individuals. 
The last was against the spirit and positive institutions of the Roman republic. 
Laws respecting particular persons were called Privilegium, ftom priva lex, a private 
law, which was forbidden, says Cicero, De Legibus, lib. iii. cap. 4, by the Twelve 
Tables ; Privilegia ne irroganto; and again, in the Oration pro Domo sud, Vetant 
Jeges sacratae, vetant XII Tubulue leges privatis hominibus irragari; id est enim pri 
vilegium, Cicero is more explicit and diffuse against partigniar laws in the case of 
individuals, in the Oration Pro SexTro, s.30. They were not anlike the ex post, 
Facto \awsy and bills of attainder, which have been heard of in this country, it is to 
be hoped to revive no more. 

Section XXVIII. (a) Pompey’s third consulship was A.U.C. 709; before 
the Christian era 52. One ofhis rules was, that no magistrate should be governor 
of aprovince, before the end of tive years after the expiration of his office; and y 
then he took upon himself the governmeut of Spain for the additional i@m of Gve 
years. Dio, lib. xi. : 

(6) The twenty years of civil distraction are to be computed from the death of 
Pompey, A. U.C. 706. Augustus was consul for the sixth time, A. U. C. 728; 
before the Christian zra 98, 

(c) Informers were encouraged, by the law of Papi« Poppaea, to hold a strict 
watch over such as lived in a state of celibacy a 

Section XXIX. (a) Dio informs us, that while Augustus, after all his victo- 
ries, was still absent from Rome, the senate, by a decree, established a new magis- 
tracy, consisting of twenty, to superintend the police and good government of the 
city. Their duty was divided into different departments: three to sit in judgment ; 
three to direct the coinage ; four to superintend the public ways ; and ten to preside 
in such causes as were tried by the centumviri. The office was continued by Au- 
gustus, and became the previous step to the higher magistracies. The time far.en- 
tering on the questorship was at the age of four-and-twenty ; consequently, Nero, 
the eldest son of Germanicus, might begin: his career of honours when turned 
of nineteen. 1s, 
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(6) Drasus, the son of Tiberius. He married Livic, otherwise Livilla, the daugh- 
terof Drusus, who was brother to Tiberius. See the Genealogical Table, No. 70" 
and 72. 

(ce) Claudius, afterwards emperor, was brother to Germanicas. He had a son 
named Drusus, who died very young. The intended marriage never took place. 
See the Genealogical Table, No. 103. « 

Section XXX. (a) Salinstins Crispus, the minister privy to the death of 
Agrippa Pothumus, has been already mentioned, Annals, book i.s.6. His gurdens, 
and other articles of luxury, ace described by Pliny, lib. vii.s. 165 and lib. xxxiv. 8, 2. 

Section XXXI. (a) For more of Mamercus Scaurus,a man famous for his 
talents at the bar, but detested for his vicious course of life, see Annals, book 
vi. a. 29, . : 

SgecTron XXXIEL. (a) It has been already mentioned that Augustus, having 
reserved some provinces for his own management, resigned the rest to the senate. 








‘Asia and Africa were in the number assigned to the fathers, and were always con- 
sidered as consular governments. Two, who lad discharged the office of consul, 
were named, and the province of each was decided by lot. That rule however was 
waved in sudden emergencies, aud a proconsul was sent without any form of elec- 
tion or ballat. 

Secrron XXXIELI. (a) Plancina, the wife of Piso. 

fo) The tribunal where the consuls sat in judgment was called Pretorium. 

(ce) Cains Oppius, tribune of the people A.U.C. 541, was the author of a law 
by which the women were Jaid under sever: restrictions in the articles of dress and 
other expences. That law was repealed, notwithstanding the strentious efforts of 
Cato the censur, A. U. C.559. > See Livy, lib. xxxiv.s. 33. But still it was thought 
necessary that the female sex should be held within due bounds, and other sump- 
tuary laws were enacted, : 

Section XXXIV. (a) For Corvinus Messala, who flonrished in the time of 
“Augustus, see the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 12, note (e). 

(b) He was married to Livia, the sister of Germanicus. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. 71. * 

SEcTION XXXVI. (a) Pliny the younger, in his panegyric on the emperor 
Trajan, says that veithér the Jaws enacted in the consulship of Vocouius, nor the 
Julian Jaw, conduced so much to enrich the exchequer of the prince and the public 








_ treasury, as the charge of violated majesty, tvo often the only charge against those 
who were free from every crime. Locupule tabant et fiscum et acratium non tan 
Vodoniae et Juliae leges, quam majestatis 
vacarent. Pliny, in Paneg. s. 42. 

(6) Ut is probable that Antisties was 2 Roman by birth, who had gettted in Ma- 
cedonia, and there became a mau of the first consequence. 

Section XXIX. (a) Some of the commentators will have the person here 
mentioned, to be Velleius Paterculus the historian 
seems to denote a different mav. 

Section XLI. (a) Being thonght dead, some years afterwards, and laid on his 
funeral pile, he waked from his lethargy, but for want of assistance, was consuined 
in the flames, Pliny, lib. vii.s. 52, Valerius Maximas, lib. i. cap. 8. 

SEcTION XLII. fa) See the Geographical Table. 

Seetion XLILL ,(@) Visellius Varvo commanded on the Lower Rhine, aud 
Caius Silius onthe Upper. 

SecTIoN XLV. (a) The Gauls, under the conduct of Brennus, stormed the city 
of Rome, A.O. C. 364; before the Christian era 390. Livy, lib. v. s.35. They 
fought no less than thirty battles with Julius Cesar, Broticr, in his aote on this 
passage, is at great pains to retrieve the fame of the ancient Gauls, who have been, 
in his opinion, too much negleeted, and indeed consigned to oblivion, by the irrup- 
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tion ofthe Franks. But the Gauls, he says, were e great aud powerful nation, 
while Rome, under Tarquinins Priseus, was yet in its infancy; aad though the 
namé of FRANKS has been adopted by his countrymen, yet the nature of the firs€, 
inhabitants has not been extinguished. The Gallic mind, the Gallic genius, and 
the Gallic manners, have been transmitted from age to age, insomuch that what 
Julius, Ceear said of the people almost two thousand years ago, is true at this hour. 
So- far Brotier Those who are fund of researches into remote antiquity, and, as 
Dr. Goldsmith somewhere expressed it, who love to pursue the chase when the dews. 
of the morning have passed away, will find in Brotier’s Tacitus, vol. i. p. 367, avo. 
edit. an elaborate history uf the ancient Gauls. But whether, iu the history of 
those barbarous times, any thing can be found to equal the carnage, blood, and mas- 
sacre, which have lately disgraced their descendants, and excited the horror and 
indignation of all Europe, may be made a question. 

SecTion XLVILI. (a) The same Quirinius who has been mentioned in this book, 
8, 22. 

Seetion LI. (a) The particular instances of Roman luxury, and the wealth 
and profusion of individuals, would lead toa long digression. Apicias, and others 
of that class of epicures, are well known. Lucan has given a general accouat of 
the urigin and progress of Juxury : 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacte 
Tntalit, et rebus mores cessére secuudis, 

Procdaque et hostiles luxum suasere rapine, 

Non auro tectisve modus ; mensasque priores 
Aspernata fames ; cultus gestare decoros 

Vix nuribus, rapuére mares; fecanda virerum 
Paupertas fuzitur, totoque accersitur orbe 

Quo gens quaqne perit. Longos tum jungere fines 
Agrorum, et duro quondain sulcata Camilli 
Vomere,et antiquos Curiorum passa ligones 

Longa sub iguotis extendere rura colonis. PRARSALIA, fib. i. 

Section LIU. (2) Tiberins, who writes this letter to the senate, was so well 
known to be fond of his glass, that, instead of Tiberius Claudius Nero, he was called 
Braerius Canpivus Mero. But though he was addicted,to wine, he shewed ro 
disposition to the prevailing luxury of the times, till his excesses broke out in the 
isle'of Caprea. What Tiberius says of the fashionable style of dress, common to 
both sexes, is confirmed in the psssage above qtoted from Lucan: 

Cultus gestare decoros 














Vix nuribus, rapuéve mares. — 

Horace describes a Roman tady in her sitk dress from the iste of Coos, so thin, 
that it might Me said to be transparent. 

Cois tibi pene videre est, 
Ut nudam. 
Pliny the elder tells us, that the men in the summer season did not blush to follow 
theirexample ; and were so little inclined to wear the military breast-plate, that 
their very clothes were a burtheu. Non puduit has vestes wsurpare etiam viros, le- 
viatem propter wstivam. In tantum a lorica gerend&. discessere mores, ut oneri sit 
etiam vestis. Pliny, lib. xi. s.g9. Sce in this book, s. 92. note (a). — 

Section LV. (a) The battle of Actium was A.U.C. 792. Galba was mur- 
dered A, U.C. 823. . 

Section LVI, (a) Lipsins observes that Drésus, according to this account, 
was six and thirty years of age. Tiberius was born A. U. C. 712, and was invested 
with the tribunitian power by Augustus A. U. €.748. 

Section LVI. (a) The death of Cornelius Merula deserves particular no- 
tice. Hesaw Marius and Cinna in possession of Rome, and the most illustrious 
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cifizens:bleeding in one general massacre. He abdicated his office of consul, and, 
opening his veins, sprinkled with his blood the very altar, where, in his character of 
priest of Jupiter, he had frequently offered up his prayers for the peace and happi- 
ness of his country. With his last breath he poured forth his execration of Cinna, 
and, having invoked the vengeance of the gods on that traitor’ head, clused a life of 
honour and virtue. AMerula autem, qui se sub adventum Cinnae consulutu abdica- 
verat, incisis veniv superfusoque alturibus sanguine, quos pro salute reipublicac Flamen 











Dialis precatus crut Deos, ens in evecrationem Cinnae partiumgue ejus tum precatusy 
optine de republica merttum spiritum reddidit, Vellcius Paterculus, lib. ii. s, 92. 
Phis was A.U.C. 667. From that time no priest of Jupiter was appointed till the 
year of Rume 743, when Augustus revived the office. Dio, lib. liv. The interval 
was a space of seventy-six years. 

Seetion LIX. (a) The emperor was not only commander in chief of the armies 
of Rome, in bis character of IMPERaTOR, and the sole director of all civil business, 
by his tribunitian power ; but he was alsoy as high pontiff, at the head of the religion 
of his country. 

Section LX. (a) Fora full account of the origin and progress of sanctuaries, 
see Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. ii. cap.21. See also Spanheim, De Usa 
Numismatum, cap. 9. . 

Secrron LXII. (a2) Lucias Scipio conqucred Antiochus A. U.C. 564, Mith- 
ridates was driven out of Asia by Lucius Sytla A. U. C. 670, 

(6) The Persian monarchy was founded by Cyrus A. U. C, 195 ; before the Chris- 
tian wra 559. 

(¢) Marcus Perpenna conquered Aristonicus, who made an irruption into Asia 
A.U.C, 624. See Justin, lib. xxxvi.s.4, Publius Servilius, in the year of Rome 
679, conquered the pirates of Cilicia, and, after reducing the principal cities of their 
country, stormed the citadel catled tsAuRos, and thence took the vame of IsAuRI- 
cus. Unde, conseius sibi magni laboris, Isuurici cognomen adamavit, Flurus, 
lib. iii. s. 6. 

(da) For king Aerias, see History, book ii. s. 3. 

Suction LXLIL. (a) The Venus Stratonice was so called after Stratonicé, 
ther of Seleucus 17, who mounted the throne of Syria A.U.C.507.. Who. 
ea to know more about the worship paid to this goddess, will fiud a parti- 
vular account in Brotier’s Tacitus, vol.i. p.413, 4to edit. 

Section LXV. (a) Allquestions uf war and peace, the suspension of hostili- 
ties, and treaties of alliance, were referred to their decision. Fwderwn, pacis, belli, 
indycianm oratores feciales judicesgue sunto, Cicero, De Legibus, lib. ii. s. 9. 

Section LXV. (a) The original says, Etiam pedarii senatores: that is, the 








senators, who, wheurthe sense of the assembly was taken per discessionem, i.e. when 
the house divided, walked over to the side of those with whom they agreed. This 

~ was, according to, Sallust in Catil. pedibus in sententiam ire. Hence the verse of 
Laberius the satirist : A head without a tongue, is a pedestrian opinion. Caput sine 
Tingua, pedaria sententia est. 

SeeTIoN LXVI. (2) Scipio Africanus accused Lucius Cotta A. U. C. 622. Cotta 
‘was acquitted, lest the weight and dignity of the prasccuto rshould be thought toin- 
fluence the judges. See Valerius Maximus, lib. viii. cap. 1. Gaiba had been governor 
ofa province of Spain, and was impeached by Cato the censor, A.U.C. 604. See 
Val. Max. lib. viii. cap.2.5 and Cicero, De Claris Orat.s.23. Rutilius was a can- 
didate for the consulship against Mareus Scaurus, A.U.C. 645. Being disappointed 
of his election, he accused the succesful candidate, and was, in his tura, prosecuted 
by Scaurus. Cicero, De Clar. Orat. s. 30. 

(%) Seneca mestions Otho and Brutidius ; Controversiz, lib. ii, s. 9. 
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Section LXVIL. (a) He was, in the time of Augustus, proconsul of Asia; 
a man of inordinate pride, anda cruel dispusition. It is said, that three hundred 
men were put to death by his order in one day, Seneca, de Ira, lib. ii. eap. 5. 

(4) See the Geographical Table. 

Section LXX. (a)-For more of Ateius Capito, see this book, s. 72. 

Section LXXI. (a) There bad been at Rome a temple of the Equestrian For- 
tune, built by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, in memory of a signal victory obtained by 
him in Spain. Livy, lib. xI. s. 40; and lib. xlii. s. 30. 

(3) The objection made by Metellus, was debated with great warmth in the se- 
nat, and alsu before the people. See Liv. lib. xxxvii. s. 51. 

Section LXXIT, (a) Et was built by Emilius Paulus, who was consul, 
A.U.C. 704. Cicero calls it a glorious structure. Nihil gratius illo monumento, 
nihil gloriosius. Ad Atlicum, lib. iv, epist. 16. 

() The public buildings erected by Taurus, Philippus, Balbus, and others, are 
mentioned hy Velleins Paterculus, lib ii.s.895 and more particularly by Suetonius, 
in Aug, s. 99. 

(¢) Seneca says, with indignation, Who could bear to see the statue of Sejanas 
placed over the ashes of Potapey! a hase perfidious soldier among the monuments 
of a great commander! Quis non tumperetur, supra cineres Cneii Pompeii constitui 
Sejanum, et in monumentis maximi imperatoris consecrari perfidum militem? Ne Con- 
solat. cap. xxii. 

Section [XXII (a) Spartacus kindled wp the servile war in Italy A. U.C. 
681. He gained two important victories. Being defeated in a battle with Licinias 
Crassna, he died bravely sword in hand. See the account in Florus, lib. iii. cap. 20. 

SkcTron LXXIV. (a) Sallust says, the Namidian huts, called Mapalia by the 
natives, were of an oblong form, with a curve on each side, somewhat resembling a 
ship, De Bell. Jugnrth. s. is. 

(b) When titles of honour were suppressed, the incentives of valour were ex. 
tinguished, and military glory faded away, 

Sectron LXXV. (a) Asinius Suloninus wes the so of Asinius Gallus, who has 
been already mentioncd, s. 8, by Vipsania Agrippina, who had been the wife of Ti. 
berius, and was mother of his son Drusus ; of course he was grandson of Asirfias 
Pollio, who, for his victory over the Saloni, a people af Dalmatia, was called 
Savonixus, The grandson enjoyed the title of his grandfather. He was also 
grandson to Agrippa by his mother’s side. Sce the Gencalogical ‘Table, No. 69. 

(6) Atvius Capito has been already mentioned in this book, s. 70. He was con. 
sul, A. U. ©, 759; of the Christian mra 5. He succeeded Marcus Emilie Lepi- 
dus and Lucius Arruntins for the remainder of their year, and his name, therefore, 
does not appear in the Fasti Cunsulares. ‘ 





(c) Antistius Labeo is mentioned with honour in several passages of the Digest, 
He was one of those men, whose singularities arc forgiven on agcount of their ta. 
lents and their virtues, His father, an ardent and zealous republican, resolved, 
after the battle of Philippi, not to survive the loss of public liberty. He was dis- 
“patched by bis own command, by one of his domestics, whom he enfranchised, that 
he might vot die by the hand of aslave. Appian, lib. iv. The son adopted the 
principles of his father. He thought, spoke, and acted, upon all occasions, witha 
republican spirit. Augustus knew his character, and yet respected him. We are 
told by Pomponius, the civilian, Digest. ¢. tit. ji. s. 47, that the consulship for part 
of the year was offered to him and rejected. It is probable, that perceiving the 
state-craft, by which the consular authority was abridged, and, by consequence, 
impaired, Dabeo disdained to be the time-serving consul of the court. Aulus Get. 
lius (lib. xiii. cap. 12.) has preserved a fragment of a Jetter, in which Capito says 
of his rival, that he was a man almost ffantic with the love of liberty. Agitabat 
hominem libertas quaedam nimia ct vecors. Noctes Attica, Jib. siii.cap.12. The 
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favourite at the court of Augustus, might naturally enough pronounce that judg- 
ments And yet we find that the obsequious Capito could; in the reign of Tiberius, 
imitate the blunt freedom of Ris rival. Being told that a word, coined by Tiberius 
in one of his speeches, was legitimate Latin, or, if it was not, that it would soon 
become so: That, said Capito, is false, for you, Caesar, can give the freedom of 
the city to men, but not to words. Certe jam mentitur, inguit Cupito: tu enim, 
Cesar, civitatem dare potes hominibus, verbis non potes. Suctonins, De Hlustr. 
Grammat. cap, xxii. 

Section LXXVI. (a) Junia was the daughter of Decimus Junius Silanus by 
Servilia, the sister of Cato of Utica. Servilia was first married to M. Junius Bru- 
tug, and by him was the mother of Brutus, who stabbed Julius Cesar. Junia was, 
of course, neice to Cato, and half-sister to Brutus. She married Cassius the friend 
of Brutus; and thus descended, and thus allied, the sister of one conspirator 
against Cxsar, and the widow of another, she lived unmolested in the full enjoy- 
ment of wealth and honour,’ to an extreme old age. The battle of Philippi was 
fought A.U.C.712 From that time to the year of Rome 775, a period of sixty- 
three years complete, Junia possessed splendid riches, and was buried at fast with 
all the honours of a public funeral, ‘The moderation of Augustus protected her, 
and the cruelty of Tiberius was not yet unchained. 

(6) The constitution being overturned, the assertors of public liberty were not 
displayed ; but, as Tacitus elsewhere says, the honour which was denied increased 
their glory. Negatus honor gloriam intendit. Annals, book iv. s. 26. 
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Section I. (a) SEE the Geographical Table. 

(b) Vellcius Paterculus the historian, who lackeyed at the feet of Sejanus, says, 
that the father was the chief of the Roman kuights. Nothing more is known of him. 

(c) There were three famous epicures of the name of Apicius: one mentioned by, 
Athenzus ; 2 second in the time of Augustus and Tiberius ; and a third, in the 
reign of Trajan. The second is the person here intended. Seneca seys of him, [a 
that city, from which the teachers of philosophy were banished, this rian, profess- 
ing the science of the kitchen, corrupted the manners of the age, by his skill in 
cvokery. Apicius nostré memortd visit, qui in ed urbe ex qua philosophi, wl corrup- 
tores jurentutis ahire jusst sunt, scientiam popinae professus, discipling sud saeculum 
infecit.. Seneca, De Consolatione. Finding himself, aft 
and gluttony, moch involved in debt, and, after satisfying all demands, not worth 
more than what ay be called 100,n00/., he finished his days by a dose of poison. 
Seneca in the ptace above quoted. For the sake of an anecdote, persaps little 





a long course of profasion 


known, it may be proper to mention, there is extant, in the Latin language, a book, 
importing to be Apicius’s Art of Cookery. La Bletterie relates as a certain fact, that 
Madame Dacier avd her husband were almost killed by this book. They found in 
it aveceipt for a particular ragout, and being both inclined to dine classically, they: 
were almost poisoned by their learned bill of fare. 
(d) The pernicious consequences which attended the rise of Sejanus, will he seca 
in the sequel. His rvin was equally the ex je calamity; sinee Tacitus 
* tells us, that Tiberius, while he loved or feared this favourite ministc”, restrained 
his passions, but afterwards broke out with uubounded fury. Anuais, book vi. s. 51 
(e) Assumed and well-acted virtues are often move dangerous tian the worst 
vices. Addison's Cato says of Julius C 
Curse ov his virtues! they’ve undone his country. 
Section U1. (a) The original says, inter principia legionum. The same ex- 
pression often occurs in Tacitus, and reqaives au explanation. Between the tents 
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of the legions aad the tribunes, @ space of a -hundred feet in breadth was left, which 
formed a large street, called PRINCIPIA, that ran acgoss the whole camp, and div 
videdit into two parts, the upper and lower, _Dancan’s Cesar, vol.i, The Roman 
Art of War. 

Secrion U1. (a) Drusus, and the three sons of Germanicus ; Nero, Dresus, 
and Caligula. 

(6) She wassisterto Germanicus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 71. 

(¢) Pliny the elder givesa dark picture of the physicians of his time, They had 
their opportunities to administer poison, to make wills, and manage intrigues, 
Quid enim venenorum fertilius? aut unde plures testamenterum insidiae? Jam vero et 
adulteria in principium domibus ut Eudemi in Livia Drusi Caesaris. Lib. xxix. 8. 8. 

Section IV. (a) He was then fourteen years of age. 

(b) In the time of Tiberius, Syené,2 city strongly garrisoned, at the farther ex. 
tremity of Egypt, was the boundary of the Roman empire. Trajan enlarged the 
limits as far as the Rew Sea. Sce book i. s. 11, note (6); and book ii. s. 61, note (4): 

Section V. (a) The two scas were, Mare Adriaticum, the Adriatic, now the 
Gulf of Venice; Mare Tyrrhenum, now the Tuscan Sea. Tbe former was also 
called Mare superum; the latter Mare inferum. Virgil says, 

An mare quod supra memorem, quodque alluit infra. 





Misenum, now Capo di Miseno, was a promontory inthe Tuscan Sea; Ravenna wae 
a port in the Adriatic See the Geographical Tahle. 

(6) {n Upper and Lower Germany, according to the plao of Augustus. See the 
Manuers of the Germans, s. 1, note (a). 

fc) Suba’s father wasking of Numidia. He attached himself to Pompey’s party, 
and took a decided part against Julius Caesar. Even after the death of Pompey, be 
stood at bay with Cesar, and, at length, received a total overthrow in the battle of 
Thapsa. Determined, however, not to fall into Crsar's hands, he retired with Pe- 
treius, his fellow-sufferer, and, at the close of a banquet, fell a voluntary victim by 
the hand of a friend. His son Juba was led to Rome, to walk in Cesar’s triumph. 
He was educated at the conrt of Augustus, and distinguished himself by his talents 
aud his literature, Augustus gave him in marriage the young Cleopatra, daughter 
of the famous Cleopatra, by Marc Antony, and sent him (Numidia being then a Ro- 
man province) to reign in Mauritania, A,U.C.724. For Mauritania, see the Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(a) Annals, pook ii. s. 67. 

(e) We are told by Dio, lib. lv, that the establishment under Augustus was ten 
thousand pravtorians, divided into ten cohorts, and six {housand in the city cohorta, 
The number, therefore, was reduced by’Tiberius. : © 

(Ff) For Etruria, Umbria, and ancient Latium, see the Geographical Table. 

(g) Besides their fleets for the sea service; the Romans bad always proper arme- 
ments on the Rhine and the Danube. : 

Secrion VI. (a) The vile abuse of the law of violated majesty has been men. 
tioned, book iii. s. 38, note (2) The first men in Rome were victims to it. In 
Shakspear’s language, /¢ was a net fo emmesh themall. It will not be amiss to re- | 
mark, that if we except, as ‘Tucitus does, that single grievance, the description of 
the nine first years of Tiberius is a more just and better-founded panegyric, than 
ean be found in the glittering page of Velieius Paterculus, or any other professed 
encomiast. And yet this is the historian whom certain critics have called a painter 
in dark colours, who loves to represent men worse than they are! ze 

Section VIJ. (4) Drusus the son of Tiberius, cut off by Sejanus, as will be 
seen in the sequel. 

(b) The statue of Sejanus was placed in Pompey’s theatre. Sce book iii. s. 72. 
Fas daughter wus also to be married to Drusus, the sou of Claudius, afterwards 
emperor. For Drusus, see the Genealogical Table, No. 102. 
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Sectron Vill, (a) The discovery was made by Lygdus A. U. C.784. See this 
book, 8. 11; and book v. supplement, s, 33. 

Section IX. (a) Attus Claysus, by birth a Sabine, went in the train of fol- 
lowers to settle at Rome, A. U.C. 250. He was well received, and from that time 
called Appius CLAUDIUS, the founder of the Claudian rece. Livy, lib. ii. s. 16. 
Annals, book xi. s. 24. 

SEctTIoN XI. (a) This passage affords a proof of the historian’s integrity. 

Section Xk. (a) Seneca represents Tiberius with an inflexible countenance 
delivering a speech that melted the audience into tears. He adds, by this firmness, 
80 singular on such an occasion, Tiberius proved to Sejanus, who stood at his el- 
bow, that he could see unmoved the desolation of his family. Experiendum se dedit 
Sejano ad latus stanti, quam patienter posset suos perdere. Consol. ad Marciam, 
8. 15. About four or five months after the death of Drusus, deputies arrived from 
Ilium to condole with Tiberius: And I, he said, condole with you for the loss of 
Hector. Suet. in Tib.s, 54. 

Section XIII. (a) For Cibyre and Agium, see the Geographical Table. 

(b) See Annals, book i, s.53. For Cercina, see Geographical Table. 

(ec) Lucius Apronins has been mentioned, book iii. s. 21, For Ailius Lamia, see 
Annals, book vi. s. 27. 

Section. XIV. (a) The assembly of the Amphictyones was the grand council, 
or national convention of Greece. Whether it was founded by Amphictyon the son 
of Deucalion, or by Acrisius, according to Strabo’s opinion, is a question covered 
by the clouds that hang over remote ages. The confederate cities of Greece sent 
their representatives to this general assembly, which, at different periods, under- 
went various changes, some cjties renouncing the league, and others being admit- 
ted. Pausanias, who lived in the time of Antoninus Pius, assures us, that the Am- 
phictyons were then entire, and that the number was thirty, being delegated from 
the cities which he enumerates. The assembly had every year two set meetings; 
one in the spring at De/phos, and the other in the aututan at Thermopylae, See Pot- 
ter’s Antiquities, vol. i. page 89 ; and also the Memoirs®f the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, vol. iii, and v. 

£b,) While Rome was made a theatre of blood by Marius and Sylla, Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, committed a general massacre of the Roman citizens throughout 
Asia, A. U.C. 666; before the Christian era ss. 

(c) The Oscan Farce (called also the Atellan Fable, from Atella, a town in 
Champania) was invented by the Osci, a people originally of Eturia, but finally 
settled in Campania. Liv. lib. vii.s.2. See also Vossius. 

Seorion XV. (a) He was about four years old. See book ji. s. 84, See the 
Genealogical Table, No. 72 and 73. 

(6) The censorian funeral was the highest honour that could be paid to the de- 
ceased. The purple robe, and other insignia, distinguished it from a public faneral. 
See Polybius, lib. vi. : 

(c) He was mentioned, Annals, book iii. s. 66. 

Section XVI. (aj Three forms of contracting marriage prevailed at Rome. 
i. When a woman cohabited with one man for the space of a year. 9. When the 
marriage was a kind of bargain and a sale between the parties, which was called 
coemptio. 3. When the chief pontiff, distributing four in the presence of ten wit- 
wesses, joined the bride and bridegroom. This was called marriage by ConFAR- 

“REATION, Other marriages were easily dissolved; but that by confarreation re- 
quired the same solemnities (Difarreatio) to divorce the parties. See Brotia*s 
Tacitus, vol. $. page 427. 

Section XX. (a) What law this was is not agreed among the commentators ; 
but as Tacitus says that Silius was tried on the Lex Majesiatis, Lipsius thinks that 
was the law cited on this occasivn. 
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fb) Manius Lepidus has already -been meutioned, book i, s.13; book iii, 8. 50 
For more of him, see Annals, book vi. s. 97. 

(c) The word immutable is inserted in the tganslation, perhaps improperly ; 
since Tacitus, who puints out the safest course to stcer, doea nut seem to admit 





an inevitable fate. * 

Section XXI. (a) Calpurnius Piso bas been mentioned, mach to his honour, 
book ii. s, 34. 

(6) Cassiud Severus was an orator of eminence, and virulent libeller of the first 
persons of both sexes. He was banished by Augustus. For more of him, see the 
Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 19, note (a). 

(c) Seriphus, a smail island in the Zgean Sea. See the Geographical Table. 
Juvenal says, 

—— Et parva tandem caruisse Seripho Sat. vi. ver. 563. 
And in Satire x, 
Ut Gyari clausus scopulis, parvaque Seripho. ‘ 

Srcrton XXIIE£. (a) The three statues were, for Furius Camillus, bouk ii. s. 52 5° 
L. Aprouins, book iii. 8. 21; Junius Blesus, book iii. s. 72. 

(b) Prolemy was the sun of Jaba, who was made king of Mauritania by Augus- 
tus. See this book, s. 5, note (c). He was put to death by Caligula, A. U. C. 793. 
Suet. in Calig. s. 26. 

(c) See the Geographical Table. 

(a) In general, ‘whew Africa occurs, Tacitus intends. the Rowan province, now 
the kingdom of Tunis. 

Svction XXV, (a) Acastle in Numidia, vow totally destroyed. 

Secrion XXVI. (a) Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions the same presents 
sent lo Porsena by the Roman senate, A. U. C. 249. Painted robes occur frequently 
in Homer, and (according to Pliny, lib. viii. s. 48) were used afterwards as trium- 
phal ornaments, : . 

SecTIon XXVIT. (a) When Julius Caxsar was joint consul with Marcus Bi- 
bulus, the patricians, with the approbation of Cato, agreed to assign the depart~ 
ments of smallest consequence, such as woods and ruads (syloue callesque) to the 
care of the new consals. Suet. in Jul. Cus. s. 19. >. 

() The staves, increasing in cousequence of luxury, began to out-number the 








free-born citizens. 

Section XXVIIL. (a) We have seen Vibius Serenus, the father, who had been 
proconsul in Spain, banished to the island of Amergos. This book, s. 39. 

SecTION XXNEX. (2) The populace threatened the Robur, which was the dark. 
dungeon 5 the Sarum, or the Tarpeian Rock, from which the malefuctors were 
throwa headlong down ; and the pains and penalties of parricides, described by 
Cicero inhis oration Pro Roscio Amerino, s 26. 

(5) Vor the iniquitous proceedings,against Libo, see book ii. s. 27. 

Secrion XXX. (a) When the person aceused was found guilty, the fourth 
part of his estate and effects went to the prosecutors ; butif he prevented judgment 
by a voluntary death, his property descended to his heirs; and, in that case, the 
emperor paid his harpics out of the jiscus, the imperial exchequer, that is, out of 
his own coffers. Tiberius felt the burthen of so heavy an expence, and for that 
reason opposed the motion. 

SEcTION XXXL, (a) Suillins was accused by Seneea in the reignuf Nero. In 
return he declaimed with virulence against the philosopher ; but, in the end, was 
banished to one of the Balearic islands, and there ended his days. Annals, book 
xiii. &. 43. 

b) Catos Firmius plotted the rnin of Libo. See book ii. s. 27. 

Secrron XXXILT. (a) This passage merits more consideration than can be 
compressed into a uvte, It will not, however, be amiss to offer aiew remarks, It 
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is admitted, that the three original forms of government, namely, MONARCHY, 
Anistocracy, and Democracy, when taken separately, are all defective. Poly- 
bias assigns the reason Monarchy, he says, though conducted according to right 
reason, will in Lime degenerate into Desretism, Aristocracy, which means a go- 
yernment of the best men, will be converted into an OLIGARCHY, or the tyranny 
of afew, Democracy, in its original and purest sense, implies a system, uuder 
which the people, trained to the ancient manners of their country, pay due worship 
to the gods, and abey the laws established by common consent; but such a governs 
ment is soon changed into tuinult, rude force, and anarchy. For when once the 





people accustomed to notions of equality, pay neither rentmor taxes, and commit depres 
dations 6n their neiyhbours; if, at such time, some desperate incendiary should arise, 
whose poverty has shut him out from all the honours of the state ; then commences the 
government of the multitude, who run together in tumultuous assemblies, and are hurried 
into every kind of violenc 





5 assussinations, banishments, and divisions of lands, til 
they are reduced at lust tow stateof savage anarchy. See Hampton’s'Polybias, vol 
chap. 1. And yet Tacitus saw, that the three original forms might be moulded into 
a beautiful system ; but he despaired of ever seeing it established, and he gives his 








opinion, that it cannot last long. That opinion, however, has been long: since re- 
futed. The government of Kina, Loans, and Commons, has been the pride of 
Englishmen, and the wonder of all Europe, during several centuries Tacitus, with 
his usual brevity, said less than he thought; bat the reason on which he founded 
his opiaion, probably was, because, in all the popular governments then kuowa in 
the world, the people acted in their collective body; and, with Polybias, Tacitus 
saw the fatal consequences. He had no idea of a people acting by representation, 
It isthat circumstance, and the wise regulations of our ancestors, that have made 
in this country the according music of a well-mixed state. 

(6) The forms of the pepublican government were still preserved ; the magis- 
trates retained their ancient names ; eadem mugistratuum rocabula, but. the emperor 
presided over the whole military department, and his tribunitian power gave hiin the 
sole direction of all civil business, 

SecTION XXXIV. (4) Suetonius says, a poet was prosecuted fur verses against 
Agamemnon # aud an historian (meaning Cordus) for calling BRUTUS AND Cas- 
61US THE Last of THE Romans. The authors were put to death, and their 
writings suppressed, though they had heen read to Augustus, and approved by that 
emperor. Suet.in Tib. 8.64, Seneca, in his Essay on Consolation, to Marcia, the 
daughter of Cremutius Cordus, says, her father was not put to death for praising 
Brutus and Cassius, bat for his keen reflections on Sejanus, and therefore fell a 
vittim. De Cousolat. ad Marciam, cap. xxii. 

(b) We are told by Plutareh, that the Romans called Philopcemenes the last of 
the Greeks, as if, after his death, that nation had produced no illustrious: character, 
See the Life of Philopwmenes, 

{c) Publius Valerius, afterwards styled Pusttcona, was the author of a law, 
by which avy person whatever, who had the anbition to aim at the supreme power, 
#0 Jately abolished, should forfeit his head and all his effects. Liv. lib, iis. 4, 
Plutarch adds, in the Life of PuBticora, that to kill the mau who favoured roy- 
alty, was justifiable homicide, provided the guilt was clearly proved. And yet, not- 
withstanding this law, Brutus and Cassius were called murderers and parriciies. 

Section XXXV. (a) Sencea, de Consolatione ad Marciam, cap, x: 
ejrumstantial account of his death. He was three days self. 

(b) Seneca says to Marcia, Scjanus gave your father as a donative or a largess 
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to his creature Satrius Secundus. Sejanus patrem tuum clienti suo Satria Secundo 
congiarium dedit; yet he was uot able, with all his interest at court, to suppress 
the works of Curdus, though he procured an order to buru them by the public 
officer. Seneca praises Marcia for the filial piety that preserved the works of her 
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father, and brought them into public notice after his death. He tells us, that by 
saving his writings she gave new life to the books, which he, who suffered death, 
may be said to have written in his blood. Ingenium putris tui, de quo sumptum erat 
supplicium, in usum hominum reduxisti, et a verd illum vindicasti morte, ac restitulsti in 
pultica monumenta libros, quos vir ille fortissimus sanguine suo scripserat. He adds, 
that the memory of her father will live, as long as the Romans shall wish to review 





the history of their own affairs ; as long as posterity shall desire to know the man 
whose genius was unfettered, whese spirit was unconquered, and whose hand was 
ready to deliwer himeelf from his enemies. Cujus viget vigebitque memoria, quamdiu 
Suerit in pretio Romana cognesci ; quamdiu quisquam vetit scire, quid sit vir Romanus, 
indomitus ingenio, animo, manu liker. Seneca, ad Marciam. cap.i, See more on 
this subject of burning books, Life of Agricola, s.2, note (ce). 

Section XXXVI. (a) The Latin festival was instituted by Tarquinius Su. 
perbus, and celebrated every year in the beginning of May, on the Mount Alba- 
nus, near the ruins of the city of Alba. Livy, lib. li. s. 16. ‘The consuls and other 
magistrates went forth in procession; and, during their absence, a person of high 
yank was chosen to discharge the functions of consul, and -preserve the peace of 
the city. See Annals, vi.s.1!. In conformity te this custom, we find Drusus 
acting on this occasion, 

(4) Theson who accused his father, this book, s. 23. 

Seor1on XXXVILIE. (a) A sense of moral obligation is the trae motive of vir- 
toe. Many who act from that principle do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame ; 
This, however, is not a contempt of fame ; it is a wish not to have it thought the 
spring of virtuous actions. With others, the love of fame is the sole incentive. 
Some pursue it, regardless of the rectitude of their ,conduct, but sensible of the 
value of a fair report in their commerce with the world. Multi famam, pauci con. 
scientiam verzntur, Others consider fame as the reward of a well-acted life, and 
know no other motive. The effect, in the last case, is finely described by Mr. Ad- 


dison: 
Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings 5 


The noble mind’s distinguishing perfection ; 

That aids and strengthens virtue, where it meets her, ¢ 
And imitates her actions where she is not. 

It is not to be sported with. 


From the man who does sport with it, who despises fame, and has great talents, 
without one virtue, what can be expected ‘~-Suspicion, cruelty, lust, aud massacre. 

Section XXXIX. (a) She who conspired against her husband, Drusys. This 
book, s. 3. 

(2) The custom was begun by Julius Cesar, and continued by Augustus. Sueto- 
nius, in Aug. s. 84. 

(cj The daughter of Sejanus was to have been married ta Drusus, the son of 
Claudius. Annals, iii.s,99. This book, 5.7. 

(4) Jatia, the daughter of Augustus. 

Section XL. (a) Antonia was her mother, and Livia, the widow of Augustus, 
was her grandmother. See the Genealogical Table, No. 71. 

(6) Proculeius is mentioned to his honour by Horace; 

Vivet extento Proculeius zvo, 
Notus in fratres animi paterni. 

(ce) Some of the commentators have been at great pains to unravel this myste- 
fious passage. He, whose curiosity is exciled by difficulty, and even Sharpened 
by impossibility, may have the pleasure of toiling through an elaborate dissertation 
on this subject by La Bletterie. After all, the passage seems to be in the style 
which Tiberius loved and practised ; dark and impenetrable. Sex naturd, sive ad- 
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Suetudine, suspensa semper et ebscura verba. Annals, booki.s.11. Perhaps he 
meant to associate Sejunus with himself in the tribunitian power. 

SEcTION XLII. (a) Montanus was an eminent orator, but too copious, and often 
redundant. Not content with a thought happily expressed, he recurred to it again 5 
‘and wanting to place it in a new light, he disfigured what was well said, and went on 
repeating and retouching the same thing till be spoiled the whole. Scaurus called 

“him the OvED of orators ; observing, at the same time, that to know when to leave 
off is an essential part of oratory, not less than the choice of proper expres- 
sion, Habet hoc Moztanus vitium: dum non est contentus unam rtm semel bene di- 
cere, effecit xt ne benediverit. Propter hoc selebat Montanum Scaurus inter oratores 
Ovidium vocare. Aiebat Scaurus non minus magnam virtutem esse 8CIRE DESINERE, 
quam scire dicere. Seneca, Controvers. iv, cap.28, Montanus was also a poet, 
Ovid says of him, that he excelled in heroic metre, and the tender elegy : 

Quippe vel imparibus numeris, Montane, vel equis 





Sufficis, et gemino carmine nomen habes, 

(6) Ensebius, in his Chronicon, says, he was banished to the Balearic islands, 
and there finished his days, Votienus Montanus, Narbonensis orator, in Belearibus 
gxsulis movitur, illuc a Tiberi relegatus. 

(c) There were two modes of expulsion from the city of Rome. One was rele- 
gatio; the other evilium. The fucmer was a mere order of removal to a certain 
distance ; but the person su punished did not forfeit his property, nor the freedom 
ofthe city. Banishment took away every right. Tiberius chose, on this occa- 
sion, to inflict the severest punishment. 3 

(4) The Album Senatorium was a register of the senators published every year, 
according to a regulation of Adgustus. 

Section XLII. (a) Brotier says, as far as can be collected from Pausanias, this 
temple was not far from the place now called Zarnata, near the Gulf of Coron in the 
Merea, 

(b) Antigonus, king of Macedonia, Aied iu the fourth year of the 139th Olym- 
piad, A. U.C. 533. 

(¢) Lucius Mummius, conqueror of Corinth, A. U. C. 608. 

(4) When Greece was reduced to subjection, the Romans gave to the whole 
country the general name of Ach«ia. 

(e) A town in Sicily, now Castel a Mare, in the vale of Muzara. The temple of 
Venus Erycina was afterwards rebuilt by Claudius Suetonius. Life of Claudius. 

(Ff) Publius Rutilius is called by Velleius Paterculus, the’best man not only of 
his Own time, but of any age whatever. He was banished, to the great grief of the 
eity of Rome. Publium Rutilinm, virum non saeculi sui, sed omnis aevi optimum, inte 
rogatum lege repetundarum, maximo cum gemitu civitatis dammaverant. Vell. Patesc. 
lib ii.s.13. See Seneca, epist. Ixxix. 

SecTion XLIV, (a) Lentulus was consul A.U.C. 740. For his victories over 
the Getulians in Africa, he obtained triumphal ornaments. See Velleius Patereu- 
Jus, lib. ii. s.116. He was sent with Drasus into Panuonie, Annals, i. s. 97. 

(4) Lucius Domitius Enobarbus. His son Cneius Domitius nobarbus married 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and by her was father of Nero. See the 
Genealogical Table, No.33 and No. 34. 

(¢) See the Memoirs of the House pf Brandebourg, by the late king of Prussia, 
At is there said, but not on good authority, that the Romans never passed the Elée. 

(4) Julius Antonius, the father of Lucius, has heen already mentioned, Annals,« 
fii. 8.18. See the Genealogical Table, No. 29 and No. 30. 

Section XLV. (a) See the Geographical able, 

Seorion XLVII. (a) See the Geographieal Table. 

Section LH. (a) Domitiys Afer, an orator bighly commended by Quintilian. 
See Dialogue spacernivg Qratory, s. 13, note fd}. 
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7b) Sosia, the wife of Silius; this book, s. 19 and 20. 

{c) Suetonius relates this, and says Tiberius never afterwards conversed with 
Agrippina. Tiderius quiddam questam, manuapprehendit, Graecogue versu, St NON 
DOMINARIS, inguit, FILIOLA, INJURIAM TE ACCIPERE EXISTIMAS. Necullo 
post sermone dignatus est, In Tib.s. 53. 

(d) Quintilian has said the same thing of Domitius Afer; see Dialogue concerning 
Eloquence, in the Supplement, s.8, note (2), The great critic advises all men of 
talents not to wait for tlhe decay of age; but to sound a retreat in time, and an- 
thor safely in port, before the vessel is disabled. The consequence, he says, will 
be, that the man of genius will enjoy a state of tranquillity, removed from scenes 
of contention, ont of the reach of calumny, and will have, while he is still alive, a 
firetaste of his posthumus fame. Antequum in has aetatis veniut insidias, recepiui 
canct, et in portum integra nave perveniet. Ac, cum jam secretus, liber invidid, 
procul a contentionibus, famam in tuto collocavit, sentiet vivus eam quae post fata 
praestari magis solet, venerationem, et quid apud‘posteros futurus sit videbit. Quinti- 
linn, lib. xii. cap. 12. 

Section LIfI. (a) She was the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. See 
the Genealogical Table, No. 93. Pliny the elder commends her Memoirs, lib. 
vil. 8.8, 

Secrion LIV. (a) This is mentioned by Suetonius, in Tib. s. 53. 

Section LV. (a) The war with Perseus, king of Macedon, was A. U. C. 583. 
Aristonicus invaded Asia, A. U. C. 623, From that time, that part of Asia was made 
2 Roman province, and the vices of the east corrupted the Roman manners. Asia 
Romanorum facta, cum opidus suis vitia quoque Rogam transmisit. Justin. lib. 
xxxvi s. 4, Florus, lib. ii. s. 20. : 

(6) For these several people, sce the Geographical Table. 

(ce) For Lium, see the Geographical Table. 

(4) For Halicaraassus, see the Geographical Table. 

(e) Atys, the son of Hercules and Omphafe. Herddotus, lib. i. 

Section LVI. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) Cato, called the Censor, was consul, A. U. C. ssg. 

(ec) Carthage was destroyed by Scipio, A. U. C. Gos. 

“section LVIT. (a) Sejanus has been mentioned, as the cause of the emperor's 
retreat. This book, s. 41. 

(6) Suetonius, section 65, describes Tiberius large, robust,.and of a stature 
above the usual size. Tacitus speaks of him when he was.bent under the weight 
of years. 

(c) Some physicians have been of opinion, that this was the venereal discase ; but 
it is certain, that Europe knew nothing of that disorder before the discovery of the 
New World. Fracastorius has written an elegint Latin poem on the subject, 

(a) Suetonius says, there was a current report, that Livia, incensed by the 
haughty carriage of her son, produced the letters of Augustus, complaining of the 
pride and arrogance of Tiberius. The production of those papers, at such 
distance of time, was thought to be his principal reason for leaving Rome. Suet. 
in Tit. s. 53. . n 

Section LVIEf. fa) Cocceius Nerva ended his days by abstinence, A. U. €, 
786, to withdraw himself from the horror of the times. Annals, book vi, s. 26. 
Brotier says, he was thought to be father ofthe emperor Netva. 

“(b) He was aft:rwards ruined by Sejanus. See book vi. s. 10; see Ovid de 
Ponto, lib. ii. cleg- iv. and vii, 

(c) These Greek attendants, andthe cruelties inflicted upon them by Tiberius, 
are mentioned in Suetonius, s. 56; and see Annals v. in the Supplement, s. 42, 
"There were also in his train a neo-her of Chaldean astrologers, or mathematicians, 
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Section LIX. (a) This was in Campania, on the sea-coast, near Terracina. 
“The villa, according to Brotier, is now called Sperlonga. 

“SeoTron LX. (a) Julia, the daughter of Drusus, son of Tiberius, by his wife 
Livia, or Livilla. See the Genealogical Table, No.71 and 74. 2 

Secrion LXI. (a) Asinius Agrippa, grandson to the famous Asinius Pollie, the 
Giend of Augustus, was consul A. U.C.778. See this buok, s. 34 

(6) Hatevins flpurished in the time of Augustus. He was an eminent orator, 
but so copious and rapid, that the emperor compared him to a chariot that required 
aspoke in the wheels. Haterius noster suffaminandus est. Seneca, Controvers, lib. 
iv. in Prafatione. See also Seneca, epist. xl, Eusebius, in bis Chronicon, says, he 
lived to the age uf ninety, : 

Section UXII. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(4) Under the gloomy reign of Tiberius, the people lost their favourite amuse- 
ments, and, therefore, ran in crowds to the theatre, and other spectacles, whenever 
an opportunity offered. 

Sxcrion LXIIH. (a) Suetonius says, twenty tlousand ; in Tib.s. 40, 

Section LXIV. (a) One of the seven hills of Rome. 

(6) Suetonias mentions this conflagration ; in Tib, 6. 43. 

Section LXV. (a) The origin of the Tuscan Street is accounted for in a dif- 
ferent mauner by Livy, lib, ii. s. 14. 

Seerion LXVI. (a) The son of Quinctilius Varus, who perished with his three 
legions in Germany, See the Genealogical Table,,Nvu. 98. The prosecution of 
Claudia Pulchra has been mentioned, this bouk, s. 52. 

Section LXVIL | (a) The iste of Caprea lies at a smal) distance from the pro« 
montory of Surrentum (now Capo della Minerva), and has the whole circuit of the 
day of Naples in view. It is about four miles in length from east to west, and 
about one in breadth. See Addison’s Description in his Travels in Italy. 

(b) For the barbarity, with which Tiberius treated all that landed on the jstand 
without permission, see Suetonius, in. Tib. s. 60; and see Annals, v. in,the Supple- 
ment, s. 41. 

{¢) The eruption of Vesuvius happened in the reign of Titus, A. uC. 832, 
A.D.79. Pliny gives a description of it, tib. vi. epist. xvi. and xx. 

(d) Tiberius fortified and fitted up for his residence twelve villas ou the ishand, 
and gave to each the name of one of the gods. Suetonius mentions the Villa Jovis, 
in Tib. s. 65. 7 

Section LXVII, (2) Sabinus has been already mentioned as a person marked 
out fur destruction by Sejanus. This book, s. 18 and 19. 

Section LXX. (a) The original shortly says, trakebatur damnatus; but it is 

_ clear from the context, that he was hurried to execution. Dio says, he was dragged 
with a hook in his mouth to the Gemonia (the place where the malefactors were ex- 
posed), and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. Pliny the elder relates a remarkable 
instance of the affection of Sabinus’s dog. That faithful domestic followed his 
master fo the prison, and afterwards, at the Gemonia, staid with the corpse, with 
pathetic cries and dismal howlings, lamenting the loss. Food was offered tu the 
dog; he took it, and held it to his master’s mouth ; and finally, when the body was 
thrown into the Tiber, that generous animal leaped into the water, and endeavoured 
to keep the remains of his master from sinking. Cum animadverteretur, ex causd 
Neronis Germanici filii, in Titium 3abinum et serritia cjus, canem nec a carcere abigi 








_ potuisse, nec a corpore recessisse in gradibus Gemaniis, edentem ululatus, magné populé 
Romani corona; ex quicum quidamei cibum objecisset, ad os defuncti tulisse. Tana. 
tavit idem in Tiberim cadaver ahjecti sustentare conatus, efusd multitudine ud spec- 
tantum animalis fdem. Pliny, lib. viii. s. 61. 

Section LXXI. (a) In what remains of Tacitus, we find the punishment of 
LATIaRis only. Sce Annals, vi.s. 4, The yest suffered under Caliguia. 
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(%) Asinius Gallus married Vipsania Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa by 
Pomponia, the graud-daughter of Atticus, after she was divorced from Tiberius. 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, was also the daughter of Agrippa by Julia, the 
daughter of Augustus ; and being half-sister to the wife of Asinius Gallus, she was, 
of course, aunt to his children. See the Genealogical Table. 

(ec) She was guilty of adultery with Silanus. See book iii. 8. 24. 

(ad) For Trimetus, see the Geographical Table. 

Section LXXII. (a) The Frisians inhabited along the sea-coast, between the 
Rhine and the Amiisia (the Ems), See the Geographics! Table ; and the Manners 
of the Germans, s. 34, and note (4). 7 

(6) Drusus, the father of Germanicus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 79, 
and st. 

(c) Casar has described thia species of cattle. The Unt, he says, nearly equal 
the elephant in buik, buat in colour, shape, and kind, resemble the bull. They are 
of uncommon strength and swiftness, and spare neither man nor beast that comes 
in their way. See Duncan’s Cesar, bouk vi. s. 26. Caesar, lib. vi. 5.98. Virgil has, 

_ Sylvestres Uri assidud, caprerque sequaces. Groreaics, hib. ii. 

(ad) Frevum castle was on the borders of the river FLEvus, but no vestige of it 
remains at pregcut. he river is swallowed up by the great gulf, called Zuyder- 
Ree. See the Geographical Table. 

Section LXXIL. (a) There were three different establishments of cavalry im 
the Roman armies: namely, the troops of horse belonging tu cach legion; the ca- 
vairy that formed a separate corps, as Ala Petrina, Syllanu, Scribonia ; and the 
cavalry of the allies, as Ala Batavorum, Treverorum, se For the Caninefates, see 
the Geographical Table. 

(bh) Brotier calls it the largest forest in the territory of the Frisians, known at pres 
sent by the name of SEVEN WoupeEN. 

Section LXXY. (a) Her father, Germanicus, being adopted by Tiberius, she, 
of course, ‘was the cmperor's grand-danghter. See the Genealogical Table, No. 93. 
For her husband Domitius Enobarbus, sce the Table, No. 34. ft was said of him, 
ifhe had uot been the father of Nevo, he would have been the worst man of the age. 
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Section I. (a) TILLEMONT, in his History of the Emperors, fixes the pas- 
gion of our Saviour in this year. Lactantius and many of the fathers are of the 
same opinion. The writers of modern date place that great event four years later, in 
the xixth of Tiberius, instead of the xyth, and their calculation is now generally 
adopted. See Brotier’s Tacitus, vol.i. page 916, ato edition. Tacites, incideutaHy, 
mentions Jésus Christ, and his sufferings under Pontius Pilate, Annals, xv. 8. 44. 

(%) Augustus by his last will adopted her into the Julian family, under the ad- 
ditional name of AuGusTa. Annais, book i.s.8. ‘Tacitus, after that time, calls 
er Jutia, JuLia Aveusta, and frequently AUGUSTA only. For the sake of 
uniformity she is always called Livéa in the translation, and onee or twice Empress 
Mother, though it must be acknowledged that the appellation is premature. The 
Romans had no title to correspond with Empress, Senatress, &c. See an Essay on 
the name of Augustus, Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xix. 4to 
edition, Julia died, according to Pliny, lib. xiv. s. 6, at the age of cighty-two. 
Her father was of the Claudian family, and, being adopted into the house of Li. 
wins, took the name of Livius Drusus Claudianus. He fought on the side of liberty 
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at the battle of Philippi, and seeing the day lost, died by his own hand. For Livia, 
ace the Genealogical Table, No. 66. 

(c} He was also, as well as his wife, of the Claudian family. He appeared in 
arms against Octavius (afterwards Augustus), on the side of Lucius Antonius, whom 
he considered as the last assertor of public liberty. Antonius was besieged at 
Perusia by Augustus, A. U.C.714, and, after holding out till the garrison was re- 
duced by famine, was obliged to capitulate. Tiberius Nero endeavoured to collect 
the scattered remains of the republican party; but, his efforts proving fruitless, he 
was obliged to fly to Sextus Pompeius, then in possession of Sicily. His wife Livia 
attended him in his flight, being at that time big with child ; and bearing in her arms 
her infant son Tiberius, who was about two years old. Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii.s.75. 
The father afterwards made his peace with Augustus, and returned to Rome, 
A.U.C. 716; and his wife Livia, yielding to the emperors émbraces, sealed his 
pardon. Livia was then six months with child, Augustus, before he married her, 
was obliged to obtain a dispensation from the Pontifical College. In three months 
afterwards Livia was delivered of her second son, Drusus. See the Genealogical 
Table, No. 79. Caligula, afterwards emperor, and great-grandson of Livia, used to 
say of her, that she was another Ulysses in petticoats. Livium Augustam, pro- 
aviam suam, identiden ULYsseM STOLATUM -ppellans. Suetonius, in Calig. s. 23. 

(4) Germanicus, the son of Drusus, was grandson to Livia and Agrippina, 
his wife, was grand-daughter to Augustus. See the Genealogical Table, No. 81 
and No. 51. 

(e) Tiberius, from the day of his accession to the imperial dignity, considered 

his mother as a woman of a politic and artificial character, proud, fierce, and over- 
bearing: in appearance, potting to aggrandize her son; in secret, wishing for 
nothing s0 much as to gratify her own ambition. She lived three years after Ti. 
berius retired to the isle of Caprea, and, during that time, never had more thanone 
short interview. Iu her last illness Tiberius did not condescend to visit her, He sig- 
nified an inclination t6 attend the funeral ceremony; but he promised only 10 de- 
ceive, and delayed so long, that the body was in a state of putrefaction before it 
was committed to the flames. Suct. in. Tib. s. 51. . 
* Secrion II. (a) ‘Phe apotheosis of Livia is still to be seen on ancient medals ; 
but we learn from Suetunius, that divine honours were granted by the emperor 
Claudius, and the medals were most probably struck during his reign. See Suet. 
in Claud, s. 9. 

Section HI. (a) Cotta Messalinus was the son of Messala Corvinus, the fa- 
mous orator, who was highly commended by Quintilian. See the pualogue concern- 
ing Oratory, s. 12, note (c). ‘The son inherited a portion of his father’s eloquence, 
but none of his virtues. He is again mentioned by Tacitus as the promoter of 
oppression and cruelty. Annals, book vi. s.5. He is recorded by Pliny the elder 
as a voluptuous epicure, aud a great proficient in the art of cookery. He in- 
vented a new ragout, composed of the fect of geese and the combs of cocks. J relate 
this fact, says Pliny, to the cnd, that the men, who profess to study the pleasures 
of the table, may enjoy all the praise due to their kitchens. Tribuetur enima me 
culinis eujusque palmu cum fide, Pliny, lib. x, s. 22. Some of Ovid’s Epistles, written 
in his exile, are addressed tou Messalina, 

Section IV. (a) Suetonius assures us, that Julius Cesar ordered acts of the 
senate, as well as of the people, to be daily committed tu writing, and published, 
which bad never been done before his time. See iv Jul. Cas. s. 20. Augustus, a 
more timid, und, by consequence, a darker politician, ordered the proceedings of the 
senate to be kept secret. Suet. in Aug. s. 36. Tiberius followed the same tole, but, 
as it seems, bad the caution to appoint a senator to execute the office. Dio says, 
that he also directed what should be inserted or omitted. These recordg were, ia 
the modern phrase, the JouRNALS OF THE House In the earle no. 
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ed by a number of nails driven into the gate of the temple of Jupiter. Livy, 
iis. 3. But even in that rude age, the chief pontiff committed to writing the 
tvansactions of each year, and kept the record at his house for the inspection of the 
people. Pontifer maximus res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat literis, efferebatque 
in Albam, et proponebat tabulam domi, potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi. Cicero, 
De Orat. lib. ii.s. 12. This mode of keeping the records coutinucd in use till the 
death of Mucius Scevola, A.U. C. 672, After that time the motions in the senate, 
the debates, and resolutions of the fathers, occasioned a multiplicity of basiness ; 
and, of course, the ancient simple form was found insufficient. Under the empe- 
rors, four different records grew into tise; namely, the acts of the prinee; secondly, 
the proceedings of the senate ; thirdly, the public transactions of the people ; and 
fourthly, the games, spectacles, births, marriages, deaths, aud daily occurrences of 
the city, called the DIURNA. The lust were sent into the provinces, and were there 
received as the ROMAN GAZETTE, 








SUPPLEMENT (a) ‘ 

TO the great loss of the literary world, the evil fate that attended the works of 
Tacitus is felt in this place, ate point of time when an important scene is to be 
opened ; a scene in which Fiberius and Sejanus were the chief actors, each with the 
darkest policy contriving the other's ruin. The art of gradually unfolding the 
characters of men, in a course of action, was the talent of Tacitus, beyond any his- 
torian of antiquity; but the rest of the transactions of the present year of Rome 
782, all of 783, and the greatest part of 734, have perished in the coufusion of bar- 
barons times. [t is to be lamented, that Sejanus has been snatebed away from 
Tacitus, Wat is, from the hand of justice, The chasm can never be filled up; for 
what modern writcr can hope tu rival the energy of Tacitus ? All that remains, is 
tu collect the facts from the most authentic historians, and relate them bere in & 
continued series, rather than give the reader the trouble of finding them where 
they lie scattered in various authors. 

SxeTION 2, (a) Suctonins, in Tid. s. 51. 

(6) The name of this Roman knight is not mentioned by Suetonius, who relates 
the fact, in Tib. 8. 51. 

(ce) Sencen gives a picture of this dreadful period. Excipiebatur ebriorum Sermo > 
simplicitasjocantium. Nihid erat tutum: omnis serviendi placebat oveasio; nec jam 
reorum exspectabatur eventus, cum esset unus. De Beueficiis, lib. iti. cap, 26. 

Srot10N 3, (a) For this profound tranquillity in all parts of the Roman empire, 
see Vellcius Paterculus, lib. ii. 3,126. % 

Section 4, (a) The consuls for the year 733 were high in favour with Tiberius, 
and, accordingly, were afterwards married to two daughters of Germanicus ; Dra- 
silla, to Cassius Longinus ; Julia, to Vinicius. See book vi. s. 15. See alsothe 
Genealogical Table, No. 05, 97, aud 99. 

(6) Tiberius had been, at this time, above three years in his recess at the ilse of 
Caprea, indulging himself in every vice, and planning deeds of crnelty and horror ; 
and yet Velleins asks Vinicius the consul, to whom he dedicates his work, what Ti- 
berius had done tu merit the worst agony of mind, and to be made miserable by 
his daughter-in-law aud his grandson ? Quantis hoc triennium, M. Vinici, dolo- 
ribus laceravit animum ejus ? Quamdiu abstruso, quod miserrimum est, pectus ejus fla~ 
gravit incendio, quod ex nuruy quod ex nepote dolere, indignari, erubescere coactus est ? 
Lib. ii. s. 150. 

Section 5. (a) Suetonius, in Tib. s. 64. 

(4) For Herculaneum, see the Geographical Table. Seneca says, Caligula razed 
the castle to the ground, that no vestige might remain of the place, where his mo~ 
ther suffered so much barbarity. De vA, lib. iii. s. 32. 

(ec) This fact is related by Suetonius, in Tib. s. 
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fe) For instances of this savage craelty, see in this Supplement, s. an 

(f) See the account of Agrippina’s death, book vi. s. 25. 

(g) For Pontia, see the Geographical Table, Nero was put to death on that 
island by order of Tiberius. Suet: 5.54. 

Section 6. (a) This was Otho, afterwards emperor. Suetonius says, he had a 
daughter, whom he contracted to Drusus, son of Germdnicus, before she was of age 
to marry. Life of Otho, s. t. 

(tb) For her flagitious life, and an account of her death, see book vi.s. 40. Sve 
the Genealogical Table, No. 84. 

SECTION 7. (a) Div says that the consul became the agent of Sejanus. 

(b) Suetunias in Tib. s. 54. 

(ec) See book vi. 6. 23 and 24. 

Secrion 8. (uz) Suetonius says, it was more by cunning and sly management, 
than by his imperial authority, that he was able to cut off Sejanus,” In Tib. s. 65. 

(6) These Memoirs were extant in Tacitus’s time. Suetonius (in Tib, s. 61) re~ 
fersto them for the fact here asserted ; and in the Life of Domitian, that emperor, 
the says, luid aside the study of the liberal sciences, and read oothing but the com- 4 
imentaries of Tiberius. In Domit.s.20. The Memoirs written by Tiberius were 
probably the manual of tyranny, 

’ Sreti0s 9. (a) After all that Tacitus has hitherto disclosed of the character of 
Tibesius, one cannot read, without astonishment, the flattering account given by 
Velleius Patercutus (fib. ii, s. 126 and 127) of the justice, equity, moderation, and 
every virtue, which, according to that sycophant historian, distinguished the reign 
of Tiberius. ‘The picture of a politic, dark, and cruel tyrant, is drawn in gracious 
colours. Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajan is not more highly- finished. 

SEcTION 10. (2) The veneratiun paid to Sejanus is described at Jengthty Dio, 
lib. Wii. gt 

SECTION 11. (@) This writer’s work is dignified with the title of a Roman his 
tory ; but it is well observed by Lipsius aud Vossius, that it deserves no such title, 
bging, in truth, wothing more than a coliection of the principal events, that hap- 
pened in the world, from the Trojan war down to the xvith of Tiberius, A. U. C. 
783. It is not, says Lipsius, a compendium, or abridgement of history, though it 
‘must be allowed that the narrative proceeds in chronological order. It contains an 
account of eminent men, and characters well delineated; but the whole of the first 
book is a miscellaneous review of ancient times and foreign nations. The second 
book is a narrative of Roman affairs, written with ease and clegance, but, when it 
treats of the Ceesars, in a style of adulation. 1n the conclusion, the historian com. 





poses a fervent prayer, which must astonish all who are conversant in the his- 
tory of Tiberius. He throws himself on his knees, and invokes the protection 
of Jupiter, Mars, and all the gods, to prolong the valuable life of Tiberius, and 
tate, very late, to give to the Roman people a line of princes worthy of the succes. 
sion to so great a prince. Clustodite, servate, protegite hune statum, hane pacem 
eique functo longissimé statione moriali destinute successores quam serissimos, &c. See 
Vell. Patercul. iu the conciusien. 

SecTion 12. (a) Asinius Gullus, son of the famous Asinius Pollio, has been 
already mentioned, Aunats, book i. s. 19. 

Section 183. (a) For more-of Getulicus, see book vi. s. 30, 

SecTion 14. () Crevier, ia his History of the Roman Emperors, says, Asi- 
nius was deputed on some business, which cannot now be known ; but the fact, as 
here stated, is confirmed by Dio, lib. 53. 

(4) Syriacas is mentioned by Seneca ay an elegant orator, multa diserte dixit. 
See Coutroversie, lib. ji. s. 9. 
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Section 15. (a) This match was proposed by Sejanus, book iv. s. 39, and re- 
jected by Tiberius, s. 40, That he afterwards consented to give Livia in mstarriage 
to Sejanus, see book vi. s. 8, where Sejanus is expressly called, the son-io.-| law of 









the emperor. “ 
SEcTION 13. (a) {n this situation of things, Dic says, Sej¢nus was emp .eror of 
Rome; aad Tiberius, the lord of an island. € 


SecTION 19. (a) L. Piso was prefect of the city, and, in that office, discharged 
his duty with great skill, and equal integrity. Velleius Paterculus says, io man 
was more fond of indolence, and yet uo man transacted business with such’! ability. 
Vix quemquam reperiri posse, qui aut otiwm validius diligat, aut fucilius suf ficiat ne» 
golio. Lib. ii.s.g8. Seneca tells us that he was always drunk, and neveer out of 
bed before ten in the forenoon; and yet he contrived to execute his comission 
with uncommon diligence. He was the confidential magistrate of Augusfius ; and 
Tiberius, when be retreated into Cainpania, trusted all his most secret dire -ctious to 
the care of Piso. Lucius Piso, urbis custos, ebrius, ex yuo semel factus fuit . Majo 
rem partem noetis in convivio exigebat ; usque in horam sextam fere dormizbat. Of- 
Jficium tamen suum, quo tutela urbis continebatur, ditigentissime administy avit. Hui 
Divus Augustus dedit secreta mandata, et Tiberius, proficiscens in Cam, yoaniam, cum 

* multain urbe et suspecta relinqueret, et invisa, Seneca, epist. 83. For am account 
of Piso’s death, at fourscor® years of age, see Annals, book vi. s, 10. , 

SecTION 20. (a) The fate of this eminent man, and Prisca his wife, is related 
by Dio, lib. 58. 

SEcTION 91, (a) This decree of the senate is mentioned by Dio, lib, Iviii. 

SEcTION 23. (a) During the time of the republic, the consular office lasted for 
the year, The emperors changed this rule. In order to gratify the ambition of 
their favourites, they appointed a new succession at different times in the year; 
but the names of such consuls do not appear in the Fasti Consulares, 

SEcTION 24. (a) See Suetonius, in Calig. s. 10. 

(b) Suetonius has recorded what Antonia, the mother of Claudius, said of her 
on. Mater Antonia portentum eum hominis dictabat ; nec absolutum a natura, sed 
tantum inchoatum; ac si quem socordi@ argueret, stultiorem aiebat filio suo Claudio. 
Sueton, in Claud. s, 3. 

Secrron 95. (a) See Dio. book Iii. 

SECTION 26, (a) The particulars of this plot, and the detection of it by Antonia 
(for whom see the Genealogical Table, No, 32), are related by Josephus, 

SECTION 97. (a) Satrius Secundus was the accuser of Cremutius Cordas. Annals, 
iv. s 34, Seneca, speaking of that transaction, De Consolatione ad Marciam, saps, 
Sejanus, meaning to enrich his creatures, gave Cordus, her father, as a largess 
Yo Satrius Secundus. Sejanus patrem tuum clienti suo Satrio Secundo congiarium 
dedit, See Annals, book vi. s. 47, where Sutrius is mentioned as the informer 
against Sejanus. 

£6) Josephus, who was well informed in every thing that related to Tiberius, 
confirms what is here said. According to him, Antonia employed Cenis, who was 
afterwards the favourite mistress of Vespasian, to write the letters to Tiberius ; and 
Pallas, who became minister of state under Claudius, carried the dispatches to the 
isle of Caprea, 

SECTION 28. (a) See Suetonius, in Tib. s. 65, 

(6) Suctonius, in Tid. s. 65. 

Section 29. (a) The particulars of the fall of Sejanus, aad the conduct of. 
Macro, the principal actor in that business, are related at large by Dio, lib. viii, 

SECTION 31, (a) The letter is no where set forth, but the substance is reported 
by Dio. Juvenal says, no direct charge was exhibited against Sejanus; uo faets 
were stated; no witness was produced. A pompous letter arrived from Caprea, and 
that was sufficient : 
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Sed quo cecidit sub crimine ? quisnam 
Delator ? quibus indiciis ? quo teste probavit? 
Nil horum: verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
F A Capreis. Jnyenal, sat. x. ver. 69: 
fb) The names of these two senators are no where mentioned. 
SECTION 33. (a) The behaviour of the populace is well described by Juvenal: 
Descendant statue, restemque sequuatur, 





Ipsas deinde rotas higarum impacta securis 

Cadit, et immeritis franguntur crura caballis 

Jam stridunt ignes ; jam follibus atque caminis 

Ardet adorvatum populo caput, et crepat ingens 

Sejanus: deinde ex facie toto orbe secundd 

Fiunt urceoli, pelves, sartago, patelle. Sat. x. ver. 58. 

(hb) Seneca differs from thig account. He says, Seyanus was torn in pieces by 
the populace, and nothing remained for the executioner to throw into the river, 

SrevTion 34. (a) Juvenal has deseribed the humours of the mob: they saw Se- 
Janus ruined, and they bated him. If fortune bad favoured his cause, they would 
have been ready to hail their new emperor with acclamations of joy. 

Sed quid 
Turba Remi? sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 
, Damnatys : idem populus, si Nurscia Tasco * 
Favisset, si oppressa foret secura senectus 
Principis, hac ipsa Sejanum diceret hor& 
Augustum. Sat. x. ver. 72. 

ScTION 35. (a) Dio gives an account of the honours voted on this occasion. 

Suction 36. (a) The twelve villas, which Tiberius occupied in the isle of Ca- 
prea, have been already mentioned, book iv. s. 67. 

SecTION 37. (a) Scjanus had repudiated his wife some time before. See book 
iv.s.35 and see ibiden,s. $1. 

Secrion 38. (a) Fur Endemus and Lygdus, see book iv. s. 31. 

(b) Dio relates the fact. For Antonia, see this Supplement, 8.27; and see the 
Genealogical Table, No, 32. 

Section 39. (a) The name of the preceptor was Theodorus of Gadara, Sueto- 
wins, in Tib. s. 57. 

(6) The mau who, amidst the misfortunes of his family, wanted the natural touch, 
might reason in this manner; but Priam thought etherwise. It was said of him, 
that all he gained by a long life, was, that he wept oftener than his son Troilus. The 
schtiment of Tiberius is reported by Suctonius, in Tib. 8. 62. 








(c) Suetonius, in Cali, s. 11. 

SECTION 40. (a) Suclonins, in Tib. s. 62. 

(4) Machiavel has not been able to devise a plan of more profound and barbarous 
policy. By consulting their opiniou, he made them believe that bis friendship was 
sincere, because it was interest; by keeping near his person, ‘he cut them off at his 
will and pleasure: and by sctting them at variance anong themselves, he made them 
the author of their own destruction. See Suetonius, in Tib. 3. 55. 

Sectrow 41. (a) Suetanins, in Tib.s. 62. 

(b) The story is toid by Suetonius, in Tib. 8. 57. 

fc) Suetonius, s. 6a. 

(il) Suetonius, s. 61. 

Section 42. (a) Suetonius, in Tib.s. 56. 

“8) Suctonius, ididem. 

¢ ? This account of malieable glass, and the fate of the manufacturer, are told 
by Dio, lib. Iii. Pliny relates thesame story, but seems to doubt the truth of it 

YOL. 3. NO. 8. ap 
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Lib, xxxvi. s. 26. Petronius, whose romance, called SATYRICON, is a disguised 
and pleasant satire on the private life of Claudius and Nero, has put the history of 
this transaction into the month of Trimaicion, a ridiculous character, who secms to 
be introduced to enliven the narrative, and divert the reader by his blenders. ““Do . 
not,” says Trimalcion, “ take me for an IGNORAMUS 3 U know the origin of the Co. 
rinthian metal. At the sacking of Troy, Hannibal, that sly freebooter, having 
gathered into a heap all the gold and silver statues, with the Lrenze and other rarities, 
caused them to be melted down into one enormous Mass, which was afterwards 
shivered to fragments, and by the artists converted into dishes, plates, and statues. 
That is your Corinthian metal ; neither this, nor that; but e mixture of all.” 
After this pleasantry we have the anecdote of Tiberius and the glass-manufacturer, 
which, whether true or false, is tuld with an air of ridicale, and, consequently, 
brought into disrepute. 

Section VI. (a) The Supplement being brought to the point where it connects 
with the original, Tacitus goes from this place to the end of the book. The reader 
will observe, that he stopped at the end of section v. The intermediate sections 
are marked with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters. It isto be regretted, 
that the name of the person, who speaks in the present section with such dignity of 
sentiment, cannot be traced in any historian of that age. The character of the 
mau subsists, and will always claim respect. It is true, that this excellent man 
destroyed himsetf; but suicide, at that time, was the ondy relief from cruelty and . 
oppression. See what Tacitus says on this sulject, Annals, vi.s, 99. 

Secrion VILI. (a) P. ViteBius was the faithfat companion of Germanicus, in 
Germany and Asin, He afterwards prosecuted Piso for the murder of bis friend ; 
Annals, iii. 6. 10 and 13, Suetonius relates, that h¢ was seized among the adkom- 
Plices of Sejanus; and being delivered to the custody of his brother, he opened his 
veins, but, by the persuasion of his friends, suffered the wound to be bound up. 
He died suon after of a broken heart. Sucton, in Vitellio, s.2. He was uncle ty * 
Vitellius, theemperor. See Velleius Patercolus, lib. ii. Pomponius Secondus was 
of consular rank. Quintilian praises his dramatic genius. See the Dialogue con- 
cerning Oratory, s. 13, note (ec). - 

SECTION IX. (a) The original calls it the triumviral punishment, because (asap. 
Pears in the Digest i. tit. ii.s.30) it was the duty of the triumvir to see execution 
done on such as were condemned to die. The men who felt no compassion for an in. * 








nocent child, thought it right to be scrapulous avout forms in erder to commit a 
legal murder. Suetonius relates the fact as stated by Tacitus. In Tib.s. G1. 
Secrion X. (a) Dio says that the impostor was taken, and sent 8 prisoner to 
Tiberius. Bat Dio is at times either too credulous, or too much pleased with his 
own invention. 
Secrion XE. (a) Trio has been mentioned, Annals, ii. s. 28, as a practised in- 
former, 2 man of dangerous talents, and an infamous character. Celebre inter 


accusatores Trionis ingenium erat, avidumqve fume male. 
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Section 1. (4) DOMITIUS, commonly called Domitius nobarbus, is the per- 
son whom we have scen married to Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus. An- 
nals, book iv. s. 75. See the Genealogical Table, No. 93. Suetonius draws his 
character in the blackest colours ; and adds, that he was so sensible of his own de- 
Ppravity, as to stay, when he was told of Nero’s birth, “ Nothing can spring from 
Agrippina and myself but c monster of vice, and a scourge of human kind» When 
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Tiberius died, he was confined in prison, charged, among other crimes, with an in- 
cestuous commerce with Lepida, his sister, He was saved by the change of the 
times, and not long after died of a dropsy at the town of Pyrgi_ Suetonius in Nero, 
s.5and6. The other consul, Camillus Scribonianus, is the same who ten years 
after, in the reign of Claudius, was proclaimed emperor by the legions in Dalmatia, 








and ina few days murdered by the soldiers. 

(6) Suetonius explains the word Sprnrrcak, and adds that there were cells in 
woods and groves, furnished with lascivious pictures and statues, whence the word 
Sellariit. In Tibss. 43. 

Sectron II. (a) This is Livia, who conspired with Sejanus against the life of 
Drusus, her husband ; and suffered for that crime in the manner already mentioned, 
See book y. in the Supplement, s. 38. 

(b) It will not be amiss to repeat, that Hrarixm was the public treasury, and 
Fiscwus the private treasury of the prince, % 

(c) Suetonius, in Tib. s. 65. 

(d) Lf Tiberius had seriously intended to enter the senate-house, he was a better 
politician than to be the dupe of a plun proposed by Trogonius Gallus. Nonewere 
admitted into the senate but thefatbers, and those to whom they occasionally gave 
audience, or wio were cited to their bar, if Tiberius was in fear of the senators, 
he kuew better than to put arms in their hands. He would have desired to enter 
that assembly with a picked number of the pretorian guards. 

‘Section IL}. (¢) Junius Gallio was the brother of Seucea. See Annals, xv. 8. 79. 

(b) Roscius Otho, tribune of the people, was tie author of a Jaw, called Lex 
Roscia, A. U. C. 685; by which fourteen rows in the theatre, next to the patvican 
ordet, were assigned te the Roman knights, with an express provision, that no 
freedman, nor even the son of a freedman, should be admitted into the equestrian 
order, Horace describes a man, who was grown suddenly rich, taking bis seat in 


those rows of the theatre, in contempt of Otho and bis law. . 
Sedibusque magnus in primis eques, 
Othone contempto, sedet. Epod. iv. 


In the time of Augustus this law was falling into disuse; but the subscquent em- 
petors, in order to give a distinguished preference to the freedmen whom they en- 
viched, revived the Lex Rosca inall its force, Hence suvenal says, Let the man 
who is nvt worth the sum by law requircd, rise from the equestrian cushion, and 
make room for pimps and the sons of pimps. 
Exeat, inquit, 
Si pudor est, ct de pulviao surgat equestri, 
Cujus res legi non sufficit,ct scdeant bie 
Leponum pucri quocumque in urnice nati. Sat. iii. ver. 153. 
Section IV. (az) See bouk v8. 71. 
(6) For the end of Fulcinius Trio, see this book, s. 83. 
Section V. (a) Caius Caxsar, more known by the name of Caligula 
edition has C. Casarem, and some have Caiam Cwsarem. The last readingis adopted . 
in this translation. Caligula was guilty of incest with his sister, Drusilla, whilst 
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he was under age. Suetouius, in Calig. s. 24. 

(b) The original says, roremdialem canam, because the grief of the Romans for 
the loss of a friend fasted uine days, and then concluded with a solemn feast in 
honour of the dead. Cotta’s meaning was, that celebrating the birth-day of an yld 
woman ready to sink into her grave, was nothing different from a novemdial, or 
mourning-festival. Inthe fragments of Cyrus, there is a fine verse, impurting that 
when an old woman laughs, death grins a ghastly smile. Anus cum ridet, mortié 
delicias facit. 

SscrTion V . (a) Suetonius has the same letter in the very words here reported. 
In Tib. 6.67. 
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(6) Socrates, here properly called the Oracleof Ancient Wisdom, says, in Plato's 
Republic, “A tyrant is the worst ofslaves. Were his heart and inward sentiments 
laid open to our view, we shouldsee him stretched on the torture of the mind, dis- 
tracted by his fears, and goaded by the pangs of guilt.” Tacitus bad his cye on this 
passage. Possessed of the supreme power, Tiberius lives in misery. His grief is 
heard from the solitude, and the rocks of Caprea. His case was like that of Edipus, 
as described by Statins, in a fine picturesque line: Seva dies.animi, scelerumgue in 
pectora tire. 2 

Srotiow VII. (a) Seneca relates a curious altempt by an informer ata convi- 
vial meeting: One of the guests wore the image of Tiberius on his riug. His slave, 
seeing his master intoxicated, took the ring off his finger. The informer, in some 
time after, insisted that the owner, to mark his contempt of Tiberius, was sitting 
upon the figure of the emperor. For this offence he drew up an accusation, and 
was getting it attested by subscribing witnesses, when the slave shewed to the whole 
company that he had the ring in his hand all the time. Seneca asks, Was the ser- 
vant a slave? and was the informer a bottle-companion? Si quis kure servum vocat, 
et illum convivam vocabit. De Beneficiis, lib. iii. cap. 26. 

Section X. (a) The passage in which L. Piso was mentioned by Tacitus, is 
Inst with uther parts of the fifth book. See the Supplement, s. 19, and note (a. 

Section XI. (a) Heis mentioned by Livy in the character of prafect of the 
city. Imperium in urbe Lucretio, prafecto urbis jam ante ab rege institut, religuit. 
Lib. i. s. 59. . 

Section XH. (a) The history of the Sibylline Books, as much of it at least ae 
can be condensed into a note, is as follows : A woman, supposed to be the Cum@an 
Sibyl, presented tu Tarquin the Proud three books, df which, according to the ac- 
count of Pliny the elder, lib. xiii. cap. 13, three were burned by ber own direction. 
Other, authors, such as Dionysius of Halicarnassus, lib. iv. cap. 62; and Aulus 
Gellius, lib. i, cap. 19, mention nine hooks, six of which, they say, were committed 
to the flames, and three preserved with care. Whatever the number was, it pe- 
rished in the conflagration that destroyed the Capitol, not during the social war, ae 
said by mistake in the original, but if the civil war between Marius and Sylla, 
A. U,C. 671. Those books had been always considered as a sacred deposit, con- 
taining prophetic accounts of the grandeur of Rome, and the certain means of pro- 
pitiating the gods in the day of distress, or when portents and prodigies gave notice 
of some impending calamity. Tarquin committed this invaluable treasure to the 
care of two officers appointed for the purpose. The number, A. U. C. 357, was in- 
creased'to ten. After the fire uf the Capitot, when the political and religious oratie 
of the state was lost, the senate ordered diligent search to be made in Italy, Asia, 
and Africa, for all kinds of Sibylline verses, and that compilation was given in 
charge to fifteen officers called QuINDECEMYVIRI, They, and they only, were to 
have access to those mysterious books, that contained the fame and fate of the Ro» 
mans; famamque et fata nepotum: but even they were not allowed to inspect the 
predictions without the special orders of the senate. As long as the pagan super- 
stition lasted, the Sibylline books continued to be the political creed of the emperor, 
Tn the reign uf Honorius, Stilico, the ambitious minister, and pretended convert to 
Christianity, ordered all the Sibylline books to be burut. Paganism groaued and 
expired, It appeared that there had been in various places a great number of Si- 
byline women, whose verses were obtruded on the world bya pious fraud; but the 
Cumwan Sibyl, so called from Cum@, a town on the coast of Campania, was the 
only genuine prophetess. It is well known that Virgil, not understanding what was 
foretold of the birth of Christ, applied the whole prediction to another purpose in 
his fourth eclogue, called the Pontie. The name of Sibyl was compounded of 
1085 Kolicd voce, pro Oz95, Deus, and Ay, consiliam. See the Delphin Vir- 

lib. vi. v. 36: and see the fine description of the Sibyl in her prophetic ec- 
tas, v. 46, 
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(6) The senate had two ways of coming to a resoluti f there was no debate, 
the house decided per discessionem. When there was an opposition, the fathers 
were called upon seriatin for their opinions. See Aulus Gellius, lib. xiv. cap. 7. 

(ec) Sec to the same effect Suetonius, in Aug. s. 31. 

Section XV. (a) As Germanicus was adopted by Tiberius, Annals i. s. 3, his 
daughters were, consequently, the grand-children of Tiberius. 

Section XVI. (a) The grievances of the people, labouring under the oppres: 
sion of their creditors, occur so often in Livy, that it is needless to cite pargcular 
instances. The law of Julius Cesar, mentioned in this passage, is explained by 
Suetonius. It was expected, he says, that all debts should be cancelled; but Casar 
ordered, that all debtors should satisfy their creditors, according to a fair estimate 
of their estates, at the rates at which they were purchased before the commence- 
ment of the civil wars; deducting from the principal the interest that had been 
paid; and by those means about a fourth part of the debt was sunk. Suetonius, 
in Jul, Ces, s. 42. See also Caesar de Bell, Civ. iii. s.1. The late Sir William 
Blackstone says, Many good and learned men perplexed themselves, and other peo- 
ple, by raising questions about the reward for the use of money, and by expressing 
their doubts about the legality of it in foro conscientia. A compensation for the 
loan of money is generally called interest, by those who think it lawful ; and usury, 
by those who think otherwise; for the enemies to interest iu general make no dis- 
tinction between that and usury, holding an increase of money to be indefensibly 
usurious. The arguments in support of that opinion are refuted by Sir William 
Blackstone, who proves that the taking uf a moderate reward for the use of money, 
is not only, not mulum in se, but highly useful tu society. See his Commentaries, 
yol. ii. p. 454 to 457. Brotieh states the different rates of interest known at Rome, 
at different times. Some of them were usurious on account of their excess, as may 
be seen in the following table : 








Fenus ; Semiunciarium, -  - Half per Cent. 
Unciarium, - - - One ‘per Cent, 
Triens, - ane. Three per Cent. 
* Quadrans, - - - Four per Cent. 
Quincunx, - - + Five per Cent. 
Usura 2 Semis, ~ - - - Six per Cent. 
Bes, - - - - Eight per Cent. 
Deunx, -  - 2 - Eleven per Cent, 
Ceutessima, - - oe Twelve per Cent, 
. (. Centessima Quaterna, - Forty-cight per Cent, 
Anatocismus, - - - - - Interest kpon Interest. 


When the sum for the use of money is excessive, or what is now deemed usurious, 
Tacitus calls it versura; and su the word is used hy Cicero, Salaminii cum Roma 
VERSURAM faceve vellent, non poterant; quod lex Gabinia vetabat. Ad Atticum, 
lib. v, epist.21, See an Fssay on the subject of Roman Usury, Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xxviii. See also Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, 
ook xxii. chap. 22. 

Section XX. (a) See the Genealogical Table, No. 87. 

Section XXII. (a) This whole passage about Fate and Chance shows, after 
all the philosophy of Plato and Cicero, that uothing but revelation could disperse 
the mist, in which the best understandings, were involved. The reasoning of Tacitus 
eallsto mind (he passage iu Milton : 

Others apart sat on @ hill retir’d, 

In thought move elevate, and reason’d high 

Of providence, for 
Fis'd fate, free-w 


knowledge, will, and fate, 
, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost 
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SecTION XXIIE. (a) Asinius Gallus was thrown inte prisen three years before, 
See book vy. Supplement, s. 14. 78 

(6) Densus, the son of Germanicus: Genealogical Table, No. 63. See an ac- 
count of bis imprisonment in the lower part of the palace, book v, Supplement, 5.7. 

Section XXV. (a) See Annals, book v. Supptement, s. 5. . 

Section XXVI. (a) Cocceius Nerva has been mentioned, book iv. 8. 58. 

Section XXVII. (a) Julia, the daughter of Drusus and Livia, and grand- 
daughtgr to Tiberius. Genealogical Table, No. 74. 

(6) The name of this person was Cossus lius Lamia. He united in bis cha- 
racter many excellent qualities, but was addicted to liquor, as we learn from Se~ 
neca, who says, that Tiberius having experienced the good ecifects of Piso’s admi- 
nistration, which succeeded notwithstanding his love of liquor, sce book v. Supple- 
ment, s. 19, and note (a), appointed Cossus to the office of prefect of the cily; & 
man of wisdom and moderation, but fond of wine, and apt to drink deep. Cassum 





Secit urbis prafectum, virum gravem, moderatum, sed mersum vino et madentem ; puto 
quia bene cesserat Pisonis ebrietas. Sencea, epist. 83. He obtaiued the province of 
Syria, but was not suffered to proceed to his governineut. This, we are told by Ta- 
citus, was @ state of suspense habitual to Tiberius. See book i. s. 80, where we are 
alsy told why the dctention of Lamia added to his dignity. ‘Tiberius was afraid of | 
eminent virtue : Ex optimis periculum. 

(c) Pomponius Flaccus was another of Tiberius’s bottle-companions. Sueto- 
nius says, that the name of the emberor being, Tiberius Claudius Nero, he was nick- 
named Brnersus CaLpius Mero; and after he came to the empire, he passed a 
whole night and two days in a carousing party with Lucius Piso and Pomponius 
Flaccus. Sueton. in Tiberio, s. 42. . 

(d) Manius Lepiflus has been mentioned, book i. 8. 135 hook iv. s, 20. 

Section XXVUIL. (a) Lucius Vitellius, the new consul, was the father of 
Vitellius, who was afterwards emperor, Sce more of him, s. xxii. 

(6) The acevunts given by the ancients of this wonderful bird, if collected toge- 
ther, would swell intoavolumn. Tacitus was aware of the decorations of fable ; 
but of the real existence of such a bird, and its periodical appearance in Egypt, he 
entertained no kind of doubt. 1t has been objected by some critics, that he breake 
the thread of his narrative for the sake of a trifling digression: but it should be re- 
membered, that what is now known to be a fable, was formerly received as a certain 
truth, It was, therefore, in the time of Tacitus, an interesting description, and 
even vow enriosity is gratified with the particulars of so celebrated a fiction, La 
Bletterie observes, that since the Christian era, many learned and pious writers 
have been carried away ‘by the torrent, and embraced the popular opinion, He says, 
the word 20ivs%, signifying palma, the palm-tree, as well as the bird in question, 
Tertullian was so ingenious as ty find the phenix mentiuned in Scripture. The 
Latin translators have said Justus ut palmu florebit ; he translates it, Justus ut phe- 
nix forebit, Pliny the naturalist seems to dwell with pleasure on the particulars of 
the birth, the age, the death, and revival, of this wonderful bird. He says, that a 
pretended phenix was brought to Rome from Zigypt, A. U. C. 800, and exhibited as 
a public spectacle in the forum; hut the people considered it as an imposition. 

* Quem falsum esse nemo dubitavit. Pliny, lib. x. s.g. Pomponius Mela has given 
an elegant description of the phenix. Thesubstance of what he says is, when it has 
lived five hundred years it expires on its own nest, and,” being regenerated, carries 
the bones of its former frame to Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, and there, on an” 
altar covered with Arabian qpices, performs a fragrant funeral. Mela, lib. iii.s. 
Mariana, the Spanish historian, who wrote in modern times, may be added to the 
Christian writers who have mentioned this bird with pious ercdulity. He considers 
the reappearance of the phenix, towards the end of Tiberius, as a prognostic of the 
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resurrection, because it revives out of its owm ashes, Sechis History of Spain, t 
iv. cap. 1. See also Sir John Mandeville. 

SEcTIoN XXIX. (a) Tacitus seems here to make the apology of suicide. Ht 
was fear of the executioner that hurried men on self-destruction. Promptas ejus- 
modi mortes metus carnificis faciehat. A second reason was, the accused, who died 
before sentence of condemnation by their own hands, saved their effects for their re- 
lations, aud were allowed the rites of sepulture. The idea of being strangled, and 
thrown into the Tiber, was shocking to the imagination. It is remarkable, that a law 
against suicide was unknown te the Romans in every period of their history, The 
motives for embracing a voluntary death continued, as stated by Tacitus, (ill the 
reign of Antoninus. That emperor, A.U. C. 965, of the Christian era 212, confis- 
cated the effects of all who put an end to their lives, to avoid final judgment. In 
other respects, suicide was not restrained , it was rather countenanced. If no pro- 
secution was commenced, the estate of the person, who in afit of insanity destroyed 
himself, passed by bis will, or descended to his heirs. So far was right: but the 
same rale was extended to those who were weary of life, and for that reason put an 











end to their days. Dolore aliguo corporis aut tedio vita. See the Code, ix. fit. 50. 
De bonis eorum qui mortem sibi consciverunt. It wasa maxim of the stoic school, 
that there was-nothing better in human life than the power of ending it. Ex ommi- 
bus bonis, que homini triduit natura, nullum metius esse tzmpestivd morte; Tague i: ined 
optimum, quod illum sibi quisque preestare poterit. Pliny, lib. xxviii.s, 1, The impious 
tenets of a dogmatical sect were able to silence the law of nature. Socrates was of 
a different opinion; that best of philosophers says, in the Phiedo of Plato, that we 
all are, placed by Providence in our proper stations, and no man has a right to de- 
sert his post. Aristotle cals suicide the act of a timid, not of a noble wind, It 
was the maxim of Pythagoras, that without leave frum the communder-in-chief, that 
is from God, it is unlawfel to quit our post; and Cicero, who records that excellent 
doctrine (De Senectute), says, in another piace, that it is the duty of the good and 
pious, to keep the soul in its tenement of clay; and, withont the order of him who 
gave it, no one should rush out of this life, lest he incur the guilt of rejecting the 
giftof Providence. Piis omnibus retinendus est aninus in custodid corporis; nec ins 
fiussu ejus, a go ille est vobis dutus, ex hominum vité migrandum est, ne munus humanum 
assignatum a Deo defugisse vidcamini, Somnium Scipionis, s.7. Since the law of 
nature, speaking in the heman heart, was not attended to, no wonder that the 
. The Pag required the light of 





voice of a few philosophers was not hear 
revelation. 

a Cb) We have segn Mamercus Scaurus marked as a victim, this book, s.g. Sencca 
says, he waa designed by nature for a great orator, but he fell short, owing to his 
own neglect. Scire posses, non quantum oratorem prestaret Scaurus, sed quantum de- 
aereret, Controv. Sib, v. i9 Prefatioue. Dio informs us, that the tragedy for which — 
he was accused, was founded on the story of Atreus ; and that Tiberius, thinking 
himself glanced at, said, Since he makes me another Atreus, I will make him an 
AJAX, meaning, that he would force him to destroy himself, “Dio, lib Iwi 

Ce) The wife of Drusus, the son of Tiberius. See the Genealogical Table, No.73. 

SreTron XXXL. (a) La Bletteric in his nute, at the opening of this year, 
says, Since Tacitus has given the history of the pheuix, he thinks an account of the 








extraordinary crow, that fora loug time amused the people of Rome, will not be un- 
acceptable to the reader. He gives the whole detail from Pliny the elder, The 
crow it scems belonged toa shoemaker, and was svon taught to articulate words, It 
went every morning to the Rostrum, and there distingtly pronounced, Good day, 
Tiberius! Good day, Germanicus! Good day, Drusus! This continued for se- 
vera} years. ‘The bird was at last killed by another shocmaker in the neighbour. 
pood, who fell a sacrifice to the resentment of the populace. The bird was after- 
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wards buried near the Appian road with the greatest parade, and 2 long procession. 
of Roman citizens. See Pliny, lib. x. cap. 43. 

£5) Suetonius says, Tiberias was severely lashed in a letter from Artabanus, king 
of the Parthtans, upbraiding him with parricide, murder, cowardice, and luxury ; 
and advising him to expiate his guilt by # voluntary death. In Tib. s. 66. 
+’ (ce) Artaxias 1K. who was seated on the throne of Armenia by Germanicus. See 
book ii. 8. 56 and 64. : 

(ad) Vonones was deposed by the Armenians, and obliged to take refuge at Pom- 
peiopolis, a maritime city of Cilicia. Annals, book ii. s.4 and 58. 

(e) The custom of advancing eunuchs to the highest stations, has been, in all 
ages, a custom with the princes of the east. ’ 

(Cf). Be was the son of Phraates IV. and had bech sent by his father as an host- 
age to Augustus. Annals, book ii.s. 3. 

Srction XXXII. (a) L. Viteltius was consul in the preceding year: See this 
book, 8,28, and note (2). In his administration of Syria, he conducted himself” 
with integrity and wisdom : and on his return to Rome, he thonght it the best po- 
licy to atone for his virtues by the practice of every vice. He gave vise tothe wor- 
shipping of Caligula as a god. He approached that emperor with his face veiled, 
und fell prostrate at his feet, Caligula received the impious homage, and forgave 
Vitellius all his merit in the east. He ranked him among his favourites. Caligula 
wished to have it thought that he was a lover of the Moon, and highly favoured by 
that goddess. He appealed to Vitellius as an eye-witvess of his intrigue: “ Sir,” said 
the courtier, when you gods are in conjunction, you are invisible to mortal eyes.” 
fo the following reign, to secure the favour of Clandius, who was the easy dupe of 
his wives, he requested it as the greatest favour of Messalina, that she would be 

e 

graciously pleased to let bin take off her shoes. His petition was granted. Vitel- 
lius carried the shoes to his own house, and made it his constant practice to kiss 
them before company. He worshipped the golden images of Narcissus and Pallus, 
and ranked them with his household gods. When Claudius celebrated the secular 
games, which were to be at the end of every centery (see buuk xi. 8. 41), be carried 
his adulation so far, as to say totheemperur, “ May you often perform this cere- 
mony!" Sepe facias. It may be said of bim, that he left his virtuesin his provinge, 
and at Rome resumed his vices. See Suet. in Vitell. s. ii. 

Section XXXIII. (a) The Etesian wind, or the North-east, begins in the be- 
ginning of July, and blows during the dog-days. The Hibernus Auster, the South- 
west, continues during the winter. 

SecTion XXXIV. (a) Phryxas was the first that sailed to Colches in pursuit 
ef riches. Jason weut afterwards onthe same errand, which was called the Golffen 
Fleece. 

Section XXXVI. (a) Rivers were supposed to have their presiding deity, and 
were therefore worshipped by the Persians and the Oriental natiuns as well as by 
the Romans, 

(b) Tiberius ended the Dalmatic war, A.U.C. 763. 

(ec) See the Geographical Table. 

Section XXXVIII. (a) Avirulent prosecutor. See book ii.s.28. He wan 
consuk with Memmius Regulus, from August to the end of the year 784. See book 
y. Supplement, s. 29. 

Srction XXXIX. (a) Trebellienus Rufus was made guardian to the children of 
Cotys, the Thracian king. Book ii. s. 67. For Paconiauus, see this book, s.3and 4. 

(b) Poppzus Sabinus wes consul in the time of Augustus, A. U. C. 762. He com- 
manded in Meesia, Achaia, and Macedonia, and obtained triumphal honours. 
Book i. . 80. 2 

SECTION XL. (a) This was done, that, under colour of dying by the hands of the 
executioner, his goods might be confiscated. See in this book, s. 29. 
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(4) Josephus mentions this fact. He says; Tigranes was grandson to Herod. 

(¢) Caius Gaiba was brother to Galba, afterwards emperor. 

(@) See the Genealogical Table, No. 83 and 84. 

Section KLII. (a) See.the Geographical Table. 

(6) The office of Surena was in point of dignity next to the prince. 

Section XLV. (a) Housesy detached entirely, and contiguous to no other 
building, were called insulated houses. 

(b) See this book, s. 20. “>nvte ius says, she died in childbed. Life of Calig. 5. 
12. The intrigue with ENNra is there reiated in @ manner somewhat different. 

Section XLVE. (a) Hereditary succession was unknown to the Romans, Un- 
der colour of preserving ancient forms, the senate was still supposed to he tie depo- 
sitary of the public mind, and, in case of a demise, the prince was elective. The le- 
gions soon usurped the right of naming a successor, The Cesarean line, as long as 
it lasted, was respected by the army. After the death of Nero, the last of the Caesars, 
wars fierce and bloody were the consequence. The states of Europe, during seve. 
val centuries, experienced similar convulsions, till, in more enlightened times, the 
nature of civil government being better understood, hereditary succession was es- 
tablished for the benefit of mankind. See more on this subject, Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xix. 

(6) This was the son of Drusus, who had been cut off by Sejanus. Book iv. s. 8. 
He was afterwards put to death by Caligula; see Suet. in Calig. 8.93. Caligula 
himself djed by the assassin’s dagger. Suet. in Calig. s. 58. 

(c) Piutarch, in his Tract on the Artof preserving Health, says, he himself heard 
‘Tiberius say, that the man who at sixty wanted the advice of a physician, mast be 
absurd and ridiculous. Tacitus, with greater probability, confines the maxim to the 
age of thirty ; and he is confirmed by Suetonius, in Tib. s. 68. 

Seerion XLVII, (a) For Publius Vitellius, see book v.8.8. The translator 
is sorry to find, that by sume inadvertauce, a mistake has crept into the text. It is 
said, Vitellins and Otho became open enemies 5 but Vitellius was dead. It should be 
Baxaus and Otho. Balbus was the accuser of Acutia, and he lost his reward by 
Ahe intercession of the tribune, 

(b) Satrius Secundus had been the active agent of Sejanus ; see book iv. s, 34. 
But he ruined his patron in the end; see book v. Supplement, s.27 ; and b. iv. s.8, 

Section XLIX. (a) Brotier thinks he was one of the consuls for the preced- 
ing year: but as he is in this place said to be a young man, seduced by the urts of 
a wigked mother, it is not probable that he ever rose to the consulship, 
“Seerion L. (a) We are told by Plutarch, that this villa, formerly the pro- 
perty of Cains Marius, was purchased by Lucultus at an immense price. Plutarch, 
Life of Marius, Broticr says, the rains are still to be seen near the Promontory of 
Misenum. 

Section LI. (a) Velleius Paterculas has said the same thing with great ele- 
gance and equal truth. Lib. ii, 's. 103, 106,314. It is in his aecount of the reign 
of Tiberius, that the adulation of that histurian betrays a want of veracity. 


Sr 
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Snorron 1. THE former part of this book, comprising no less than six years, 
is lost, with other parts of Tagitus. Claudius succeeded to Caligula, who was put 
to death by Cheree and other conspirators, on the g4th of January, A.U C. 794 
The present bouk begins abruptly in the year of Rome svo, when Claudius had 
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reigned six years. The very first seatence is imperfect. The historian, beyond alt 
doubt, had been speaking of Messalina and Poppa Sabiua, but neither of them is 
mentioned in the mutilated text. To avoid beginning with a broken passage, the: 
translator has added their names, and the sense will now be found complete. Vale- , 
tius Asiaticus had been consul twice ; the first time, ‘for some months ; to supply 
the place of the consuls who began the year A. U.'{. 796; the second time, in-cons 
junction with Marcas Junivs Silanus, A.U. C.799. Suetonius, in Claud. s. 14. 

(o) Suilius has been already mentioned, Anne!«,+2ux iv.s, 91; and for the in- 
famy of his churacter, see book xiii. s. 32. 

(b) {n the tumult occasioned by the death of Caligula, when the people were 
wild with contending passions, and the pretorian guards pavaded the streets denoune- 
ing vengeance against the conspirators, Valerius Asiaticus (according to Josephus) 
rushed forward to meet them, proclaiming aloud, “ 1 wish the tyrant had fallen by 
my hand.” Sce Seneca, De Constantia, cap. 18. : 

Ce) Formerly the capital of the Allobroges ; now Vienne in Dauphine. 

Section IT. (a) This was agreeble to the Roman manners. What man it 
ashamed, says Cornclins Nepos, to take his wife with him to a convivial meeting * 





Quem enim Romanorum pudet uzorem ducere in convivium? Curn. Nep. in Preefatione, 

Sectton V, (a) Marcus Cincins, tribune of the people, was the author of the 
Cincien Law, so'calted after his name, in the consulship of Sempronias and Cethe- 
gus, A,U.C. 550. It provided against the receipt of gifts and presents, but, ia 
acourse of time, fell into disuse, tili Augustus, A. U. C. 739, thought fit to revive 
it, with an additional clause, by which the advocate, who pleaded for ‘hire, was 
eondemned to pay four times the sum. Claudius fas may be seen s. 7.) softened 
the rigour of the taw, allowing a certain fee, and ordaintng, that whoever took more 
should be obliged to make restitution. 

Section VIII, (a) Mithridates, brother to Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, was 
appointed by Tiberius to sway the sceptre of Armenia, A. U. C. 768. See An- 
nals, book vi. s.32, He was afterwards brought to Rome in chains, and thrown 
into prison by Caligula, A. U.C. 793. Tacitus says, he had given an accouat of~ 
this transaction; but the history of Calignta is unfortunately lost. 

(b) For Seleucia, see the Geographical Table. 

(ce) Theriver here intended is the Tigris, See Geographical Table. 

(4) For the Dahz and Hyrcani, see the Geographical Table. 

Section 1X. (a) This is the same Cotys who has been already mentioned, ‘as 
king of part of Thrace. See Annals, book iv. s.67; and see the note. Caligula 
added his division of that country te the dominions of Rhemetalces, and ‘nade 
Cotys king of the Jesser Armenia, A. U. C. 791. 

Section X. (a) For the river Erinde and Sinden, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XI. (a) The secular games were exhibited by Augustus, in the con- 
sulship of Caius Farnius and C. Silanus, A. U.C.737. The famous Carmen Swcu- 
fare of Horace has made them universally known. In their first institution they 
were to be celebrated at the end of every century ; -but that regulation, as we lear 
from Horace, was changed to every hundred and ten years. 

Certus undenos decies per annos 

Orbis, ut cantus referatque ludos 

Ter dic clara, totiesque grata 
Nocte frequentes. 

The first secular games were in the cousulship of Valerius and Virginiue, A. 0. 
C. 298. ‘ 

The second, in the consulship of Valerius Corvinus and Caius Patilius, A. U. 
C. 408. e 

The third, in the consulship of Cornctius Lentulus and Licinijus Varus, A.U- 
©. sre, 
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The fourth, in the consulship of Emilius Lepidus and Lucius Aurelius, AU, 
C. 628. 

The fifth, by Augustus, as above mentioned, 737. 

The sixth, by Claudius, A. U, C. suo. 

Tacitus says, Claudius differed from the computation of Augustus; and for an 
explanation of that matter he refers u8 to the history of Domitian, who also gave 
the secular games, A. U, C. 841. But the history of Domitiau has not reached 
posterity. That monster has escaped the vengeance due tq his crimes from the pen 
of Tacitus. The difference between the calculation of Augustus and that of Clau. 
dius, appears to be a fallacy of the latter emperor. Suetonius says, he exhibited 
the secular games, under a pretence of their having been anticipated by Augustus ; 
and yet Claudius, in his history, fairly owns, that they had been neglected before the 
time of Augustus; but that emperor made an exact calculation of’ the time, and 
again brought the games to their regular order. For this reason, whey the cricr, by 
order of Claudius, invited the people, in the usual form, to games, which noone had 

















ever seen, and would never see again, the people could not refrain from laughing, as 
many then living had seen them in the time of Augustus, and some of the players, 
who had acted ow that occasion, were now brought upon the etage again. Suct. in 
Claud, s. 21. 

(b) The Trojan Game, commonly ascribed to Eneas, is beautifully described by 
Virgil, Hneid v. ver. 545. Suetonius says it was exhibited by Julius Casar, when 
two companies, one consisting of grown up lads, and the other of boys of a lesser 
tize, displayed their skill in horsemanship. Suet. inJul, Cws,s.39. This may 
account for the appearance of Britannicus and Domitius Nero, both at that time 
extremely young. Brilanuicus was born 4. U. C, 794; Nero in the year 790, See 
the Genealogical Table, No. 108 and No. 35. 

(c) Suetonius explains the origin of this fable. He says, there wasa report, that 
certain assassins were hired by Messaliua to strangle Nero in his bed, in order to re- 
move the rival of Britannicus, The men went to execute their purpose, but were 
frightened by a serpent that crept from uuder his pillow. This tale was occasioned 
BY the findiug of a scrpent's skin near Nero’s pillow, which, by bis mother’s order, 
he wore fur some time upon his yight arm, iuclosgd in a golden bracelet. Suetonius, 
in Neron. s. 6. 

SectigN XII. (a) Silius was consuj clect, as ulrcady mentioned in thiy buok, 
4.5. Juvenal says, 





m Elige quidnam 
Suadendum esse putes, cui nubere Casaris uxoy 
Destinat. Optimus hic, ct formosissimus idem 
Gentis patricia, rapitur miser cxtinguendus 
Messaline: oculis. SAT. x, ver, 331. 
Now Silius wants thy counsel , give advice ; 
Wed Cesar’s wife, or die. The choice is nice. 
Her comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry grace, 
And takes a fatal liking to his face. Drypden’s JUVENAL. 

Section XIII. f2j Pomponius had been consul, but not in the beginniny of the 
year, and therefore his name does not appear in the Fasti Consulares. Quintilian 
praises his dramatic genius, and admires his tragedies, See the Dialogue cyncern- 
ing Oratury, s. 13, note (¢) 

(b) The Simbruine Hills, according to Brotier and other commentators, are the 
hills that overtook the town, formerly called Sudlegueum, now Subjaco, abvut forty 
miles feom Rome, towards the east, and not far from the Sacred Cave, now Ii Mo_ 
nastere,del Sacro Speco, The waters issuing from two fountains, known by the names 
of Curtius and Caruleus, were, by the direction of Claudius, brought to Rowe in 
canals made with creat great labour and vast expence. See Piiny’s Description: 
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Section XUV. (a) The invention of letters, one of the happiest exertions of the 
human mind, presents a subject of so curious and complicated a nature, that the 
discussion of it caunet be condensed into a note. Plato and Cicero were so struck: 
with the wonderful artifice of alphabetical characters, as to conctude that it was not 
of homan invention, but a preternatural gift of the immortal gods, Dr. Warburton 
has given a dissertation on the subject, in which profound learning and sound phile- 
sophy are happily united. After him, it may be stated, that man, being formed for 
society, soon found two ways of communicating his thoughts ; namely, hy sounds 
and significant action, But both were transient. Somcthing permanent was still 
required; something, by which the conceptions of the mind might be preserved 
and communicated at a distance. This was done by the images of things, properly 
called picture-writing, Sensible objects were easily represented, but abstract ideas 
demanded further improvement. That difficulty was also conquexed. Men conver- 
sant in matter wauted sensible images tu convey the ideas formed hy the operations 
of the understanding. For that purpose, every object, in which could be found any 
kind of resemblance or analogy, was introduced to represent the inward sentiment : 
as an EYE, for knowledge; 4 CIRCLE, for eternity. This was the symbolic writing 
of the Egyptians, who attended chiefly tothe animal creation, and thereby established 
the brute-worship of their country. ‘The several animals and symbolic figures being 
carved on pyramids and obelisks, by direction of the sacerdotal order, the art of ex- 
pressing ideas by analogous representation was deemed sacred, and thence called 
Hienocuyrure. It had, at first, nothing in it of mystery: it was dictated by the 
necessities of man in social life. ‘The Chinese in the east had their hieroglyphics. 
Picture-writing was knowu to the Mexicans, in a world then undiscovered ; and, ac- 
cordingly, AcosTa tells us, that the first account of a Spanish fleet on the coast, was 
sent to Montezuma in delineations painted on cloth. The same writer adds, things 
that had a bodily shape were represented by their proper figures; and those that 
were invisible, by other expressive characters ; and thus the Mexicans wrote or 
painted every thing they had occasion to express, The Peruvians made use of ar- 
bitary marks. With their knotted cords of different colours, and various sizes, they 
contrived to convey their thoughts to one another. The Chinese procecded from 
their hieroglyphies to the invention of a significant mark for every iden. Ht isa 
mistake to say that they formed an alphabet, or letters to be the sign of simplesounds, 
Their characters do not stand for syllables, of which articulate words are composed ; 
they express the idea, or the object itself; and it is said that they have no less than 
seventy thousand of such arbitrary chracters. The confusion that must follow is 
obvious, Signs for WoRDs, not THINGS, were still the grand desideratum. Some 
happy genias (who, it is not known) arose in Agypt. He bad the sagacity to ob- 
serve the formation of sounds by the human organs, and svon perceived that seve- 
ral were frequently united toconstilute a word. By decompounding these, and fix- 
ing a mark for vowels and consonants, which might be afterwards blended and varied 
asthe word required, the art of writing was reduced to simplicity, and finally esta- 
» blisbed in ils present form. Moses braught alphabetic letters, with the rest of his 
learning, from Egypt, and was, therefore, ableto reduce his books to writing. Cad- 
mus wag of Thebes in /Egypt, and passed from Phenicia into Greece. His native 
country shows whence he derived his alphabet ; though the Pheenicians were, by 
valgar error, said to be the people who invented letters, and first taught the art of 
stopping the flying sound. 
Pheenices primi, fame si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram radibas vocew signare figuris,  LUcAn, lib. iii. ver. 280, 
Pliny the elder gives the honour to the Assyrians: he says, Literas semper arbdiiror 
Jisisse Assyrias. Lib. vii.s. 56. Et is plain, however, that he was not rightly in- 
formed, See Warburton’s Divine Legation, vol. iii. page 66, &e.; and see Me 
sngirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, vol. xxxii. page 212. 
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(b) Dr. Warburton says the Hebrew alphabet, which Moses employed in the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, is considerably fuller than that which Cadmus brought 
into Greece. Cadmus had only sixteen letters, and the Hebrew had twe and twenty. 
Divine Legat. vol. iii. page 148. We find from Tacitus, that the Greek alphabet 
received considerable additions. As to the three letters added by Claadius to the 
Roman alphabet, Suetonius says, he invented three new letters, concerning which 
he published a book, while he was yet a private citizen ; and, after his elevation to 
the imperial seat, his authority introduced them into common use, aud the same 
were still extant in books, registers, and inscriptions on buildings. See Life of 
Clandius, s.43. Brotier, in his edition of Tacitus, has given, from a brass table 
found at Lyons, a speech made by Claudius to the senate; but in that inonument of 
antiquity no trace appears of those new letters. 

Secrion XVII. (a) Foran account of Fiavius, the father, see Annals, book ii, 
#8. 9 and 10. 

(6) See the Geographical Table. 

Secrion XVIII. (a) For the Chaucians, sce the Geographical Table. 

(6) The countries now called Zelande, Brabant, Flanders. In those parts there 
were several canals and inlets of the sea, between the Scheld, the Meuse, and 
the Rhine. 

Secrron XIX. (a) For the Frisians, see the Geographical Table: and for 
Lucius Apronius, sce Annals, book iv, s. 73 and 74. 

Section XX. (a) For the Mattiaci, see the Geographical. Table, 

Section XXL. (a) Some of the commentators will have this person to be 
Quintus Curtius, the histovian of Alexander the Great ; but this opinion is without 
foundation, Tacitus would not omit @ circumstance so very remarkable. 

(6) For Adrumctum, see the Geographical Table. 

(¢) This story is,related as a factby the younger Pliny, lib. vii. ep. 27. 

Section XXII. (a) In the consulship of Fulvius Flaccus-and Lucius Man- 
lius Acidinus, A. U. C. 575, Lucius Villixs, tribune of the people, preferred a 
rogatio or bill, which passed into alaw, to settle at what age the different magistra- 
cigs might be obtained. Eo anno rogatio primum lata est ub L. Villio, tribuno plebis, 





quot annos nati quemque magistralum peterent caperentque. Livy, lib. xl. 8. 43. The 
questorship was the fivst office any person could bear in the commonwealth, and, 
by the new regulation, might be undertaken at the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five years. Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, page 115. 

(b) The Comitia Curiata owe their original to the division which Romulus made 
ofthe people into thirty curia, tea being contained in every tribe. They answered, 
in most respects, to the modern divisions of citics into parishes. Before the in- 
stitution of the Comitia Centuriata, or assemblies of the people in their centuries, 
which were in number 393, instituted by Servius Tullius, all the great concerns of 





the state were transacted in the curias ; such as the electing of magistrates, the 
making or abrogating of laws, and the decision of capital causes. Kennett’s Ro- 
man Antiquities, page 129. : 

Section XXIII. (a) Gallia Comata, 2 general name for the whole country on 
this side of the Alps. See the Geographical ‘Table. 

(b) For the Veneti and Insubses, see the Geographical Table. 

(ce) Alesia was besieged by Julius Cxsar. The town, situated on.the ridge of s 
Hill, was almost impregnable. It could not be taken by assault, Vercingetorix 
commanded the garrison. Czesar formed his lines of circumvallation, and was 
obliged to sit down before the place for a considerable time. He has left a cireum- 
stantial account of ali his operations, and also of the speech of CriToGNaTus, ® 
leading chieftain among the Gauls, when the garrison, pressed by faruine, lebated 
whether they should capitulate, or sally out in a body, and die with glory, sword in 
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cruelty: propter ejus singularem ac neferiam crudelitatem. CRITOGNATUS opposed 
all terms of accommodation. To sally out, he Said, might be called an effort of 
brave despair ; but it was in fact the pusillanimily of men who dreaded the hard- 
ships uf ao approaching famine. But what was the conduct of the ancient Gauls, 
when hesieged by the Cimbri and Teutones? Reduced to the last distress, they de- 
voured the bodies of all who were incapable of bearing arms, and held out to the 
last. That, he said, was a glorious precedent; it deserved to be imitated, and 
transinitted to posterity. Alesia, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered at dis+ 
cretion, and Vercingetorix was delivered up. Ciesar, De Bell, Gall. lib. vii. 5.68 to 
the end of 8q For Avesta, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XXIV. (a) It has been mentioned, note (b), s. 14, that a speech of 
Clandiu., eggraved on a tablet of brass, has been found at Lyons. It isset forth at 
Jength by Brotier, in his edition of Tacitus, vol. ii. 4to. page 349, and by Dotteville. 
vol. iv. page 422. This speech relates to the question stated by Tacitus, namely, 
the admission of the Gauls into the Roman senate, The historian has uot given the 








argument in the form and words of the original speech. He has seized the sub- 
stance, and expressed it with his usual brevity, in a style suited to an emperor, of 
whom he says, that in his prepared specches he never wanted elegance. Nec ix 
Claudio, quoties meditata dissereret, elegantiam requireres, 

Section XXV. (a) We read in Suetonius, that Julius Casar filled‘up the va- 
cancies in the senate, and advanced several commoners to the rank of patricians. 
Suet.in Jul, Cees. s. 41. It should seem, from what Tacitus says, that he was will. 
ing to give colour to his proceedings, and therefure acted under a law called, after 
Cassius the consul for part of the year, the Cassian Law. In like manner, Augustus 
adopted the same measure, and carried it into execution, under the authority of a 
Jaw enacted in the consulship of Lucius Swnius, who was appointed to the office 
towards the end of the year, amd therefore does not appear in the Fast? Consulares. 

(6) The number of Roman citizens mentioned in this place would be thought 
altogether incredible, if the estimate were to be understood to relate to the inhabi- 
tants of the capital: but the question was not, what number dwelt within the walls 
of the city ; it extended to the whole body of the Roman people, wherever stationed? 

Section XXVIII. (a) This was Mnestcr, the comedian, famous for his adul- 
terous commerce with Messalina. : 

Section XXIX. (a) As the whole history of Caligula is lost, the part which 
Callistus acted in the catastrophe of that emperor is not to be found in Tacitas. 
Cassius Cherea was the chief conspirator. He drew into his plot a number of leag- 
ing men, and among them Callistus, a freedman enriched by the favours of Caligula, 
To apologize, in some degree, for his perfidy and ingratitude, the enfranchised 
slave gave out, that Ire had orders from Caligula to administer poison to Claudius. 
By that story, whether true or false, he varnished over his treachery to his benee 
factor, and secured his interest with the next emperor. 

Section XXXVI. (a) Lateranus was nephew to Aulus Plautius, the famous 
general who commanded in Britain, A. U. C.796, and subdued the southern part 
of the island. See the Life of Agricola, s. 14; and s. 17, note (a). 

Seet1on XXXVIII. (a) Claudius contracted an incestuous marriage with the 
daughter of his brother Germanicus: Agrippina de&troyed the emperor's son Bri- 
tannicus, and afterwards dispatched Claudius himself, to open the road to empire 
for her son Nero, wht, it is weil known, was guilty of parricide : and Narcissus, the 
favourite freedman, ended bis days in a dungeon. Annals, book xiii. s. 2. 
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Section if. (@} SUETONIUS gives an account of the wives of Claudius itt 
regular succession. His first wife was Plautia Urgulanilla. Being in a short time 
divorced from her, he married Hlia Petiua, descended from a futher of cousular 
rank: by her he had a daughter named Antonia; for whom see the Gencalogical 
Table, No. 105. For Elia Petina,see No. 104. Claudius was divorced frum his se- 
cond wife. He then married Messalina, and by her had a daughter, Octavia, and a 
son named Britannicus. Lollia Paulina, who aspired on the present occasion to the 
imperial bed, had been married to Caligula, and was snon divorced. See for her the 
Genealogical Table, No.99. Agrippina, the successful candidate, was the daughter 
of Germanicus, the brotherof Claudius, For her, see the Genealogical Trble, No.93; 
und for the whole transaction as here related by Tacitus, see Suet. in Cland 9, 96. 

Secrron ILI. (a) Domitins, the son of Agrippina, was afterwards Nero the em- 
peror. See the Genealogical Table, No. 35, 

Section XI. (a) Tiberius had given two kiugs to the Parthians, viz. Phraates 
and Tiridates. Annals, book vi, s. 31 and 32. 

Secrion Xif (a) For the Arabs, sce the Geographical Table. 

SEcTIoNn XIII. (a) A people who inhabited 9 part of Mesopotamia. See the 
Geographical Table. 

(+) Ninos, formerly the celebrated city of Nineve, the capitalof Assyria, See 
the Geographical Tabte, 

(Ce) This mountain, and the river Corma, are mentioned by Tacitus only. 

Section XV, (a) Mithrifates mentioned in this place was deecended from the 
great Mithridates, who waged the long war with the Romans, called the Mithrida- 
tic War. Claudius, in a distribution of kingdoms among the princes bordering on 
the Euxine, made the descendant of Mithridates king uf Bosphorus. 

(6) The Dandaride inhabited a tract of country on the Euxine shore. See the 
Geographical Table. 7 

fc) A peoplenear the Palus Mwotis. See the Geographical Table. 

“Section XVI. (a) The Aorsians were mentioned in the former section. See 
the Geographical Table. 

(6) For Soza, see the Geographical Table. . 

(c) Panda, a river not well known at present. 

Section XVII. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

~¥b) Taurus, a chain of mountains in Asia, See the Geographical Table, 

Section XVIII. (a) Achemenes was grandfather to Cambyses, and after him 
the Persian kings were.called ACHAEMENIDAE, 

SEcTION XXIE. (a) Suetunins has given some particulars of the marriage of 
Caligula with Lollia Paulina. She was ina distant province with her busband 
Memmius Regutus, in whose consulship Sejanus met his fate. See Annals, v. in the 
Supplement, s, a2. Regulus, in the time of Calingla, bad the command of the army 





in Syria, Lollia Paulina, his wife, accompanied him to his government. Caligula 
called her back to Rome, and married her ; but was soon divorced. Suet. in Calig, 
8.25. Pliny the elder describes, with indignation, the immense and almost incredi- 
Ule wealth, which she displayed in her dress, and the laboured ornaments of hee 
person at the banquet after the marriage ceremony. He says, he saw her sinkibg 
under the Joad of diamonds that encumbered ber robe, and sparkled in her hair, 
her ears, on her neck, her arms and fingers. This profusion of riches was not the 
gift of a prodigal emperor ; but the spuil of plundered provinces, acquired by her 
grandfather Marcus Lollius, while he commanded the Roman legions in the east, 
The emperor of Rome exhibited the plunder he had gained by proscriptions and the 
murder of Roman citizens ; and a woman displayed more magnificence, than ever 
entered into the imagination of the CuRIN and Fapricit. Pliny, lib. ix. 33. 
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Secrion XXJIE. (a) Agrippa was the descendant of Herod the Great, who was 
made king of Juceea by a decree ofsthe senate A. U. C. 714, and died in the year 
750, about four years before the Christian era, Agrippa, his grandson, was thrown 
into prison by Tiberius, and restored to his kingdom by Caliguia, He died A.U. C. 
797. Svhemus, mentioned in the text, was descended from Schemus king of Itu- 
rea, who was murdered by Herod A. U. C. 726. See Josephus; and for Ttureza, 
see tle Geographical Table. 

(6) The precinct of the city of Rome was called the PomaERiUM, as the anti 
quarians say, from ponere menia. The Romans had not the new lights that taught the 
legistators of France to make Atheism the foundation of a wild democracy. After 
a begiuniug so truly impious and detestable, no wonder that we saw no rule of jus- 
tice, no moral rectitude, no order in their legislative assembly, and no power iu their 
executive council to enforce obedience to the laws. .They established civil and 
religious anarchy : rapine, murder, aud every crime that shocks humanity, have 
been the consequénce. The Romans had the good sense to set out with other prin- 
ciples, Even in that dark age they had an idea of a superintending Providence, 
and referred every thing to the immortal gods. The very walls of Rome were con- 
e y considered as sacred. The vacant space 








secrated to tutelar deities, and accord’ 
on both sides of the wall was holy grouud ; quod neque hahitari, neque arari fas erat, 
As the city increased, the same religious ceremony was observed. Inurbis incre- 
mento semper, quantum mania processura erant, tantum termini hi consecrati profere- 
bantur, Livy, lib. is. 44, To enlarge the precinct of Rome was called Jus pro- 
Sferendi pomerii; but that right was of such conscquence, that it was allowed'te none 
but those who extended the boundaries of the empire. After the inclosure of the 
seven hills by the kings of Rome, septemque una sibienuro circumdedit arces, Sylla, 
the dictator, was the first who had the honour of widening the Pomerium, A.U, C, 
674. Seneca de Brevit. Vite, cap. xiv. Julius Cesar, after all his victories, 
claimed the same right, A.U. C. 710; and Augustus followed his example, A. U. C, 
746. Dio, lib. xliii. The number of inhabitants, when Rome was in its flourishing 
state, Lipsius computes at four millions. Brotier has offered a more probable con- 
jecture. He compares Paris and Loudon with Rome ; and his numbers, on a fair 
calculation, are : 


Paris ° % > = 640,000 
Losdon - - - - 768,000 
Rome - - - - 1,188,000 


Brotier proceeds in his estimate to the Chinese empire, where he reckons two hun- 
dred million of inhabitants, whereas the number in Europe is computed at 130 wile 
lion. See Brotier’s Tacitus, vol. ii, page 379, dto edit. 

Section XXV. (a) Attus Clausns, called afterwards Appius Claudius, has 
been mentioned, book xi. s. 24, as the founder of the Claudian family. We are told 
the same by Virgil : 

Ecce Sabinorum prisco de sanguine magnum 

Agmen agens CLausus, magnique ipse agminis instar ; 

Claudia nunc a quo diffunditur et tribus et gens 

Per Latium, postquam in partem data Roma Sabinis. 
ENED. vii. ver. 706. 

Section XXVII. («) For an account of the Ubians, originally a people of Ger- 
many, afterwards changed into a Roman colony, see the Manners of the Germans, 
8. 98, nute Cg). 

(%) See the Geographical Table. 

SecTion XXVIII. (4) See the Geographical Table. 

SecTIoN XXIX. (a) Marobeduus being expelled from his dominions, and, un- 
der an appearance of protection, detained as a state prisoner at Ravenna, Vaanius 
was made king by Drusus, the son of Tiberius, A. U.C. 772. Annals, book ii. 
8. 03. 
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(6) Lygians, a people of Gexmany. See the Geographical Table. 

(c) Janyges, a people of Sarmatia. See thfe Geographical Table. 

Section XXXI. (a) As Tacitus’s account of the six first years of Claudius is 
Jost, the invasion of Britain, under the command of Aulus Plautius, has not oe- 
curred either in this book, or that which precedes it. Itis, therefore, proper to 
mention in this piace, that, from the descent made by Julius Casar, A. U. C. 699, 
and after hiw, Aulus Plattius was the first Roman geueral that landed in Britain, 
A. U.C. 796. Vespasian, afterwards emperor, served in that expedition. The 
southern parts of the istand were reduced to subjection, Claudius visited bis new 
conquest, and at his return, having enlarged the Roman empire, entered Rome in 
triumph. We now find that Ostorins Scapula sneceeded to Aulus Plautius. The 
sequel will show {he spirit of liberty that inspired the Britons, and the consum- 
mate ability with which the Roman general triumphed over a fierce and warlike 
people. For the several officers who commanded in Britain, froio this time to the 
acrival Agricola, A. U. C. 841, sec the Life of Agricola, s. 17, note (d). For the 
river ANTONA, now the dron; SABRINA, now the Severn; and AUFONA, now the 





Nen; sce the Geographical Table. Camden is of opinion that ANTONA, the Avon, 
has foand its way into the text by mistake, and that the true r 
AUFONA, the Nex. See Camden's Britannia, by Gibson, 4st. 
has been followed in the translation 
(b) The Feeni inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
See Life of Agricola, s. 11, note (a) 1 
SECTION XXXIL. (2) The Canzi inhabited Cheshire, and part of Lencashire, 
opposite to Lreland. 
(b) Brigantes, the peopleswaabiting Yorkshire, Durkam, Cumberland, and West- 
~ moretand. 
(¢) Silures; the people who occupied Terefordshire, Radnor, Brecknock, Mon- 
mouth, aud Glamorgan, and in general South Wales. 
(da) Camevodunum, now Colchester. 
Section XXXIIL. (a) Caractacus, according to Camden, reigned in the country 
of Cardigan. 
~(b) Ordovices, the people of North Wales. 
(c) This spot, Camden says, was in Shropshire, where the CoLunus, now the 
Clune, runs into the Tembus, now Tend, far from a hill called Caer-Carudov, 
Section XXXV, fa) This river, according to Camden, was the Tend. 
Secrron XXXVI. (a) Aulus Plautius, as mentioned s, 31. note (a), invaded Bri- 
tajn A, U. C. 796; an active and warlike chieftain in every campaign against the Ro- 
mans. Tacitus is ever hetter pleased, than when he has an opportunity of doing 
justice tothe chiefs of foreign nations, who distinguished themselves by their virtue, 
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their courage, and their love of liberty. See his character of Arminius, Annals, ii 
8.88, Caractacus, in like manner, is represented in the brightest colours ; great in 
the field of battle, and not less so before the emperor Clandius, in the presence of 
the Roman people. Mr. Mason has formed a noble dramatic poem on the subject. 





He has made a fine use of Tacitus iu many passages, but in none more than in the 
following lines, which the reader will see are a beautiful insertion from the, real 
speech of Caractacus to the emperor Claudius: 
Soldier, 1 bad arms ; 
Had neighing steeds to whirl my iron car; 
Had wealth, dominion, Dost thon wonder, Roman, 
I fought td save them? What if Casar aims 
To lord it universal o’er the world ? 
Shall the world tamely crouch at Cosar’s footstool ? 
Autvs Diprus.  , 
Rea is thy fate our answer. Yet if sooner, 
Thy pride bad yielded— 
VOL. 1, 0.8 Ra 
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Thank the gods, I did not. 
Had it been so, the glory of thy master, 
Like my misforfunes, had been short and trivial, 
Obiivion's ready prey. Now, after struggling 
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Nine years, and that right bravely, ‘gainst a tyrant, 

I am his slave to treat as seems him guod. 

If cruelly, ‘twill be an easy task - 

To bow a wretch, alas! how bow’d already! 

Down to the dust : If well, his clemency, 

When trick’d and varnish’d by your glossing penman, 

Will shiue in honuw’s annals. 
{f Mr. Mason has departed from the strict line of historical truth, he has done i€ 
with the privilege of @ poet, and his poem is enriched by the fiction. The isle of 
Mona was not attacked till A. U. C. 814, when Suetonius Paulinus invested the 
place, ten years after Caractacus was led a prisoner to Rome; nor was that island 
finally reduced till the year 831. See the Life of Agricola, s. 18. Virgil, it is 
well known, adorned his poem by bringing together Dido and Aineas. The same 
disregard of chronology may be allowed to the author of Caractacus, since by mak. 
ing his hero take sanctuary among the Dkurps in Mona, he has produced the epi- 
sudical incidents of a beautiful piece. But why the honour of taking Caractacus 
prisoner, and sending him to Rome, should be transferred from OsTorius to AULUS 
Dips, no good reason appears, Didins did not command in Britain till that event 
was past. Qn the death of Ostorius, he was appointed governor; a tame inactive 
officer, who did uot, as we are told by Tacitus, distipguish himself by one war- 
like exploit. 

Section XL. (a) It is not to be inferred from this Passage, that it was a gene- 
val principle with the Britons not to acquiesce under a female reign. Boadicea, as 
will be seen hereafter, was queen of the leeni; and she, at the Lead of her army 
just going to give battle, tells the soldiers, ‘ {t is not the first time that the Britons 
took the field under the conduct of a woman.” Book xiv.s. 95. ‘The fact was, the 
people saw a warlike chicf oppressed by his wife, and therefore resolved to submit 
xo longer to the tyranny of a woman < 

Svotion XLIL, (a) Agrippina was the daughter of Germanicus, sister of Cali- 
gula, the wife of Claudius, and the mother of Nero, Racine, who has many fine 
insertions from Tacitus in his tragedy of Britannicus, has imitated this Passage : 

Mui, fille, feinme, scrur, et mere, de vos maitres, 

Secrion XLV. (a) Gonweas, a castle in Armenia, according to D’Anville, 
now called Khorien, Vor Artaxata and Tigranocerta, see Geographical Table. The 
story of Rhadamistus and Zenobia, which is here related by Tacitus, furnished 
Créhillon, the celebrated Freach poet, « subject fur one of his best tragedies, Pha- 
rasmanes and his son Rhadamistus are represented, with historical truth, in all the 
colours of their guilt; the former, as accessary to the death of his brother Mithric 
dates ; and the latter, as the iaurdercr of his uncle. Rhadamistus, in the end, dies 
by the hand of his father. In fact, he was afterwards put to death by Pharasmanes, 
Annals, xiii. s.37. The Eng tragedy of ZeNOBIA deviates so far from Tacitus, 
as to represent Rhadamistns in an amiable light. The fable, or plot, is almost en. 
tirely new; and the catastrophe aims at the passions of terror and pity, instead of 
exciting horror: an cmotionof the miad, to which the strong but sombre genius of 
Crébillon seems to have had a pecutiar hias. 

Section LIL. (a) Suctonius says that the luw, of which Pallas was the first 
mover, was attewards enforced by Vespasian, who caused a decree to pass, enacting 
that the woman, who married the slave of another person, should be deemed aslave 
Suet. in Vesp. s.13.  Piiny the consul says, that he himself saw, on the Tiburtine 
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road, near the first mile-stone, a monument erected to the memory of Pallas, with 








4o inscription, importing, that the senate voted to Pallas the pratorian ornaments, 
end a sum of fifteen miilions of sesterces, as a reward for his fidelity, and regard for 
his patrons. See book vii. epist. 2g. Ina subsequent letter, Pliny mentions the 
same fact again. He states the words of the inscription: Huic senctus, ob jalem 
pielutemgue erga patronos, ornamenta prectoria decrevit, et sestertidm centiey quingue- 
gies 5 cujus honore contentus fuit Pliny adds, that he had the curiosity to inspect 
the decree, and he found the inscription modest, in comparison with the lavish praise 
bestowed upon an insolent upstart by the senate. Pallas refused the money sand 
to complete the farce, the senate voted that the emperor should request a manu- 
mitted slave to yield to the entreaty of the fathers. Pallas still persisted to reject 
the moncy, professing to have a soul above the love of wealth. It was decreed, that 
the honours of that arrogant wretch, as well those which he refused, as those which 
he accepted, should be inscribed on brass, as a public and lasting monument. Sve 
the account at large, Pliny, lib. viii. epist. 6. 

Section LV. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

Section LV{. (a) For the lake Fucinus, and the river Liris, see the Geogra- 
phical Table. 

(6) Suetonius says, Claudius attempted the Fucine lake, as much with a view to 
the glory of the performance, as an expectation of advantage. He finished a canal 
three miles in length, partly by cutting through, and partly by levelling, a monn. 
tain ; a work of prodizious difficulty, thirty thousand men kaving been employed in 
constant labour for cleven years together. Suct. in Cland. s. 20. 

(c) Brotier says, the cireumference of the lake was six and twenty miles. 

(d) Pliny the elder says, he himself saw Agrippina, the wife of Claudius, at the 
naval spectacle, adorned with a maguificent robe wrought in pure gold, without 
any intermixture of other materials, Nos vidimus Agrippinam Claudii principis, 
edente ¢o navalis preclii spectaculum, assidentem ei, indutam paludamento, auro textili, 
sine alié materié. Pliny, lib. xxxiii. s. 19. 

LX. (a) Carus Semprontus GRaccu ts was the anthor of a Jaw in favour of 
the Roman knights, A.U.C. 632. Ee added three hundred of the equestrian order 
29 the same number of senators, and vested in that body all judicial authority. The 
BServilian law, introduced hy QUINTUS SFRVILIUS CAEPIO, in his consulship A, 
Uz C. 648, repealed the Sempronian institution, and restored the jurisdiction of 
the stnate. 

Sectton LX. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

sSection LXIEf. (a) Now Constantinople. Sve the Geographical Table. 

(b) An obscure man of the name of Audviseus pretended to be the son of Perseus,” 
He was found to be an imposter, and therefore called Pscudophilippius, He was 
defeated, and taken prisoner by Metetbus, A, U. C. 606. 

(ce) Antioctus ILL. king of Syria, waged war against the Romans, and was con- 
quered by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, A, U. C. 564. Perseus, king of Macedonia, was 
subdued hy’ Paulus Emilius, A. U, C. 586. Aristonicus invaded Asia, and was 
overthrown by Perpénna, A. U. C.622. 

(4d) The people of Cilicia fitted out a number of armed ships, and over-ran the 





Mediterranean. ‘This was calied the Piratic War. Marcus Autonius, son of the 
famous orator of that name, and father of Antony the triumvir, was seut, with ex-, 
traordinary powers given to him in his commission, to clear the seas of those roving 
free-booters, A.U.C. 684 The war however was not brought toa conclusion. In 
the year 637, the same commission was given to Pompey, notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of Quintus Catulus, who thought that Pompey was growing toa great 
for bis country, and therefore entered his public protest against trusting the con. * 
mon wealth to the hans of onc man. See Velleius Patercutus, lib, ii. s. 915 und 
ace Cicero, Pro Lege Mauilia. 
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Section LXIH. (a) Montesquieu makes an ingenious use of this passaxe-: 
Having bestowed his encomium on the British constitution, he observes that Har- 
ringtou, in his Oceana, has strained his idea of liberty to so higha pitch, that it may 
amuse in theory, but never can exist in practice. He built Cuatcepon, when he 
had Byzanricm before his eyes. Spirit of Laws, vol. i. page sea. 

Sietion LXIV. (2) Domitia Tepida is said in the original to have been the 
daughter of the younger Antonia. But this, according to Suctonius, is a mistake. 
Antony the triumvir had two da ughters, cach called Antonia, by Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus, The eldest, Suctunius Says, was married to Lucius Domitius Euo- 
barbus, and by him was the mother of Cueins Domitius Enobarbus, the first hus- 
band of Agrippina, and by her the father of Nero. See the Genealogical Table, 
No. 33and 34, Antonia the younger was married to Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius, and hy him was the mother of Germauicus and the emperor Claudius, 
See her character, Annals, iv. in the Supplement, s. 27; and see the Genealogicat 
Table, No. 42. 

Srerron LXVI. (a) For Sinuessa, sec the Geographical Table. The waters of 








this place are recommended for their salubrity by Pliny the elder, lib. xxxi. s. 2, 
Secrron LXIX, (a) The thirteenth of Ociober. 
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Srcrron I. («) THIS was Marcus Junius Silanus, the son of Junius Sitanus and 
Aimilia Lepida, the grand-daughter of Augustus, See ghe Genealogical Table, No. 
55, 36, amt 57 

(a) Sve Aunals, xii, 8. 57 and 6s. 

Seerion UL. (a) Nero’s passion for the elegant arts, had he known how to re. 
strain it within due bounds, night lave been uot unworthy of a prince; but wesball 
see him in the sequel as ridiculous for his taste, as he was detestable for his viecs. 

SECTION IV. (a) Sev the trial of Valerius Asiaticus in the apartment of Claudius, 
Annals, xi. s. 2. i ca 

(¢) This speech gave universal gatisfaction. Lt was, probably, written by Seneca. 
While it promised a reign of moderation, it served to give the young prince a-lesson 
on the true and popular arts of government. Dio tells us, that the senate ordered 
itto be engraved ou a pillar uf solid silver, and to be publicly read every year at 





the time when (he consuls entered on their magistracy. Dio, lib. Ixi. ‘ 
Sretron V. (a) This corrupt practice, which was nothing iess than open bri- 
bery, was established by law in the reign uf Claudius. Annals,xi s. 22. 
Section VIL. (aj Agrippa was king of Judea ; Antiochus, of Commageue. 
See the Geographical Table. 











Ch) The Lesser Armenia was on this side of the Euphrates. See the Geographi- 
cal Table, Aristobulus was the son of Herod, who formerly reigned in Chaleis, 

(¢) Por the country called Sophene, sev the Geographical Table. 

ON VIEL. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

SeoTion XI. (a) For Plautivs Luteranus, see Annals, xi. 96. 

SeeTIon XLL (uw) Actéwas a purchased slave from Asia, Suetonius says that 
Nero, being at one me determined to marry her, suborned several men of consular 
rank to swear that she was of royal descent, Suet. in Nerun. s. 98. 

(J Otho, afterwards emperor. 

Seorton NHI. (uj Aunwus Serenus was high in the esteem and friendship of 
Scneca, as appears, epist. Ixiii. 

SreT1oN XIV. (@) Pailas was the person who prevailed on Claudius to contract 
an incestuous marriage with his niece Agrippina. From that time his influence 
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was beyond all bounds. Suetgnius says he was the prince’s treasurer: Pallaniem 
a rationtbus, The decree of the senate in honour of this insolent freedman has been 
mentioned, Aunals, xii. s. 53, and note (a). Suetonius says, that Pallas and Nar- 
cissus plundeved the public with such violent rapacity, that Claudius at length com- 
plained of the impoverished state of bis exchequer, when it was archly said; bia 
coffers would be full enough, if his two freedmen would take him into partnership. » Suet. 





in Claud, s. 98. The dismission of such aman from court, aud all his employments, 
was afatal blow to Agrippina. The speech in which she gives vent to her indigna- 
Sun is finely imitated by Racine, in his tragedy of Britannicus : 

Pallas n’emporte pas tout Pappui d’Agrippine, 

Le ciel m’en laisse essez pour venger ma faine. 

Le fils de Claudius commence a ressentir 

Des crimes, dont je wai que le scul repentir. 


Firai, wen dontez point, le montrer & Parmée; 








Plaindre aux yeux des soldats, son enfance opprimée ; 
Leur faire, 4 mon exemple, expier léur erreur, 
On verra, un coté, le fils d’an empereur : 
Redemandaut la fui jurée a sa famille 5 
Et de Germanicus on attendra Ja fille: 
Re Pautre, Von verra fe fils d’Enubarbus, 
Appuyé de Seneque, ct du tribun Burrhus ; 
Qni tous deux, de lexil rappellés par moi-méme, 
Partugent & mes yeux Pautorité supréme, 
De nos crimes conmuns je venx qu’on soit instruit ; 
Ou scaura lag chemins par ot je Vai conduit. 
tiles rumeurs tes plas injuricuses : 
Je confesscrai tout, exils, assassinats, 
Poisonméme . . . , . 

Section XY. (a) The Saturnalia began on the seventeenth day of December, and 
lasted fifteen days. Morace says to his slave, who wants to exercise the equality 
allowed during the festival, 
a) —--— Age, libertate Decembri, 

Quando ita majoreg volnernnt, utere; narra, 

(4) In this play of Iho shall be King? the boys threw dice to decide their chance. 

Horace alludes to this custom, when he says 





Favor 














Nun regna vini sorticre tali: 





Apd again, 





Roseia, die sodes, melior lex, an pnerormn 
Nienia, quar regnum recté facientibus offert. Lib. i. epist. 1. 
(¢) The commentators cite some verses of Ennius, which they suppose were sung 
by Brilannicus ou this occasion, But what thes 
SkoTton XVILL. (a) They took the palaces, vi 
StceTlon XXIL. (a) Sencea calis 
aucommon erudition. Fireram optimus, in omni literarum genere rurissimus. See 
Quest. Nat. cap. iv. s, 2. 
() The Romans had three ways of exterminating 
namely, Exilium, Rel 






y is mere conjecture, 
ws, and estates of Britannicus. 
Balbillus the best of men, and a scholar of 











4 man from his country ; 





fo, and Deportutiv. The person condenimed ty exile lost 





the rights of acitizen, aud forfeited all kids of property. Sentence of relegation 





removed the person ty ac ance from Rome ; but, if uo fine was imposed, 
it tovk away uo other right. Deportation was invented by Augustus. It was the se. 
verest kind of banislinent. ‘The person coudemned was hurried away in chaing, 
Stripped «Fall property, and confined to sume island or inhospitable place. 
SeeTion NXVL. (aj The Romans had two diferent modes of enfranchisement, 


or of grauting freedom to their slaves. Tue first was performed by the praetor, who 
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ordered the slave to turu round, and with a switch of cane struck him on the head 
or back, informing him that he was thereby manumitted. The second way of grant- 
ing freedom was by writing under the master’s hand, or by his voluntary declara- 





tion in the presence of a few friends. The most solema mode of manumission was 
that’by the rod, called Vindicta : hence Perseus the satirist says, Vindicté postquam 
sneus a preetore recessi. The person so enfranchised, obtained ali the rights of a 
Roman citizen. The second form of manumission conveyed to the slave a degree 
of liberty, but did not rank him in the class of citizens, nor allow him to be ir 
any case a legal witness. The consequence was, that the patron who granted free- 
dom by his own private act, had time to consider whether the slave, whom he re- 
‘Jeascd, was worthy of a further favour. He might, if he thought proper, invest him 
with all the rights of a citizen by the more solemn mode of manumission before the 
pretor. See Heincceins, Antiquit. Roman. Juris. i. tit. 4 and 5. 

(b) Paris the comedian was a slave belonging to Domitia, the emperor's aunt. 
See the Genealogical Table, No. 40, He‘had paid a sum of money for the degree of 
liberty, which her private act conferred, and still remained in her list of freedmen. 
Aspiring above that rank, he pretended to be ingenuous by his birth, aud, by con- 
sequence, intitied to allthe rights of a Roman citizen ; and his plea, we find, was 
admitted, It is said that Domitia was obliged to repay to the pantomime actor, the 
money which she had received for his freedom 

SkcT1on XXIX. (a) It has been already observed, that Erarium was the trea- 
sury of the public; Fiscus, that of the prince. Pliny the elder says, that, in the 
time of the republic, when the private exchequer uf the emperor was a thing un- 
known, the money in the treasury, A. U.C. 663, amounted toa prodigious sum. 
It was still greater when Julius Casar, in the beginniwg of the civil war, A. U. C. 
705, made himself master of all the riches of the commonwealth. From that time, 
the dissipation of the emperors, and the rapacity of their favourites, effectually 
drained the Brarium, aud impoverished the state, e 

Section XXXI. (a) This amphitheatre was builf entirely with wood. Saeto- 
nius says, it was completed within the year; and that Nero, inthe public spectacles 
which he exhibited, gave orders that none of the combatants should be slain, not 
even the criminals employed upon that occasion. Suet. in Neron, s, 12,, See Pliny, 
lib, xvi. s, 40. e 

(6) A taxon all commodities exposed to sale was imposed by Augustus, in the 
consulship of Mctellus and Nerva, A.U.C. 755. Dio says, it was at first the fif- 
Gieth penny, but we find that in time the sum was doubled. 

Section XXXII. (a) This was Aulus Plautius, who, in the reign of Claudiug, 
made the first descent on Britain. See the Life of Agricola. 

(5) Lipsius and other commentators are of opinion, that what is here called a 
foreign superstition, was the Christian religion. 

(c) Suetonius tells us, that Claudias put to death the two Julias, the daughters 
of Drasus and Germanicas, without any proof of guilt, ahd withoutso much as 
hearing them in their defence, A. U.C. 796. Suet. in Claud. 5. 29. 

Section XXXIIL. (a) Sce this book, s. 1. 

Secrion XXXIV. (a} Corvinus Messala was joint consul with Augustus, 
A.U. C. 723, For more of him, see the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 

Section XXXVI. (a) This mode of punishment was established by antient 
usage. Livy relates, that the cohorts, which bad lost their colours, were obliged to 
remain on the outside of the camp, without their tents, and were found in that con- 
dition by Valerius Maximus the dictator. Cohortes gue signa amiserant, extra val- 
lum sine tentoriis destitutas innenit dictator Valerizs Maximus, Livy, lib. x. s. 4. 

SecTION XXXVII. fa) See the Geographical Table. 

(6) For the Hyrcanians, see the Geographical Table. 

SECTION XXXIX. (a) For Trebizonde, sec the Geographical Table. 
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(6) Lipsius says, this castle is mentioned by no other ancient author. 

(c) See the Geographical Table. 

(d) For the Araxes, see the Geographical Table. P 

Section XLII. (a) For this man, Suillius, see Annals, iy. s. 31; Aunals, xi.s. 1 

(%) For the Cincian law against the veniality of orators, see Annals, xi, s.5 and 7. 

(¢) This was Julia, the daughter of Germanicus. Seneca was accused of an in- 
trigue with her, and banished by Claudius to the island of Corsica, A.U. C. 794. 
He was recalled by the influence of Agrippina, Annals xii. s. 8. 

(ad) The charge of usury, with which the memory of Seneca is loaded, rests 
chiefly on the authority of Dio. By that historian we are told that the philosopher 
had placed vast sums at iuterest in Britain, and, by his vexatious aud unrelenting 
demands of payment, was the cause of igsurrections among the Britous. Dio’s vera- 
city has been questioned, but the passage in ‘Tacitus gives some colour to the charge. 

Secrion XLII. (2) Quintus Pomponius has been mentioned before; Annals, vi. 
8,18, For the death of Sabina Poppwa, see Annals xi.s. 2, 

f(b) For the Baleares, see the Geographical Table. 

Secrion XLIV. (a) In this account of the varying passions of lovers, Tacitus 
seems to have had his eye on the passage in Terence : 


In amore hee omnia insunt vitia : injurie, 
Suspiciones, inimicitiz, inducie, 
Bellum, pax rursum. EvuNnucw. act. i. s. 14. 

(5) He was sent into banishment. History, s. 44. é 

Section XLV. (a) Probably the same who was consul A. U. C. 762. 

(6) Her mother Poppza bas been mentioned, Annals, xi.s. 2. and 2. 

Ce) The name of the songwas Rufinus Crispinus, who, we are told by Suetonius, 

" was thrown into the sea by order of Nero, because he was reported to act among 
his play-fellows the part of a general or an emperor, Suet. in Neron. s, 35. Otho, 
* who succeeded so, well with Poppwa, was afterwards emperor, 

Section xuvtl. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(8) Brotier says, now Villa Belloni and Villa Verospi near the gate called Salara. 

SecTIon XLViII. (a) Sce the Geographical Table. 

» Section L. (a) The oppressions exercised by this class of men are often menti- 
oned by Tacitus, Livy, and other Roman historians. 

Section Li. (2) Sec Montesquieu on this subject, Spirit of Laws, book xiii, 
chap. 19. . 

Section LIL. (a) Sulpicius Camerinus, with his son, was afterwards put to death 
by Nero. Sce Appendix to the xvith book of the Annals. 

Section LIL. (a) Drusus, the father of Germanicus, died in Germany A.U.C. 
745. He had finished a canal, as mentioned Annals ii.s. 8; and to prevent the 
overflowings of the Khine, which often deluged the adjacent parts of Gaul, he laid 
the plan of a strong bank, by which the waters would bave been thrown into a dif- 
ferent course, and discharged into the lakes, now the Zuyder-sec. This great work, 
was at length finished by Paulinus Pompeius. 

(0) The Arar is uow the Soare. Brotier observes, that this great undertaking, 
tending to communicate the Mediterranean and the Ocean, often attempted, and as 
often abandoned, wag at length accomplished, to the immortal glory of Lewis XIV. 
‘That “imperial work, worthy of a king,” is now called the Royal Canal, or the 
Canal of Languedoc. : 

SecTion LIV. (a) For the Frisians, see the Geographical Table. 

(b) Pliny the elder says, that Pompey’s theatre was large enough to hold forty 
thousand men. Pliny, lib. xsxvi. s. 15. 

(c) The Germans had no ides of any kind of public spectacle but that which they 
had seen in their own country. Manners of the Germans, a. 84 
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Section LV. (a) The coantry into which the irruption was made, is supposed 
to be the land between Wesel and Dusseldorf. The Anvibarians, before they were 
expelled by the Chaucians, inhabited between the river Amisia (the Ems) and the 
Rhine. 

(bj The revolt of the Cherascans, in which Varus and his three legions perished. 
Annals, book i. 5. 40. 2 

(c) For the Chamarvians, the Tubantes, and Usipians; seo the Manners of the 
Germans, s. 32 and 33. 

Secrion LVJ. (a) For the Bructerians and Tencterians, sce the Manners of the 
Germans, 8. 32 and 33 . 

(4) The country on the borders of the river Luppia, now the Lippe. 

Secriow LVI. (a) See the Geographic Table. 

(6) This was the river Sada, still known by the same name. It discharges itself 
into the Albis, now the Elbe. o 
(¢) This methad of producing salt is explained by Pliny in his Natural History, 

ib. xxxi. 8. 7. 
Section LVI, (a) It was supposed that under the shade of this tree Romulus 
and Remus were nourished by the she-wolf, as beautifully descrtbed by Virgil : 
Fecerat et viridi fetam Mayortis in antro 





Procubuisse lupam : Geminus huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pucros, ¢t lambere matrem 
impavidos ; itlam tereti cervice revalsam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua. JENELD, lib. viii. 
Rumen was an old Latin word for mamma, ov the dug of the she-wolf : thence the 
tree was called RUMINALIS, a 
(4) Some of the commentators think that there is a mistake in the computation, 
and that it ought to be eight hundred and thirty years. The difference is not material. 
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Section EL. (a) OTHO, afterwards emperor.. See book xiii. s. 45 and 46, 

Section EH. (a) Acté has been already mentioned, Annals, xiii. s, 12, 

(b) Marcus Emilius Lepidus. Sec the Genealogical Table, No. 54, 

Skct10N IIL. (¢,) See the Geographical Table. 

Section. IV. (a) A feast in honour of Minerva, beginning on the nineteeth of 
March, and continued for five days, See Ovid, Fast. lib. iii, ver, 713 and 810; 

(6) Bauli, formerly the seat of Hortensius, was famous for great plenty of fish ; 
hence at this day the name of Pesvhicra LOrtensio. 

Secrion V. (a) The Lucrine Lake, now Lego Lucrino, Agrippina’s villa was 
at Buuli. There is in the neighbourhood a place now called Sepolehro @ Agrippina 

Section 1X. (a/ It is still called, as mentioned abuve, Sepolchro @' Agrippina, 

(b) Marius, Pompey, and Caesar, had their villas in the neighbourhood of Buia, 
all built on the ridge of hills, and locking, as Seneca says, more like military works 
than rural seats. Scias non villas esse, seu castra. Epist. 51. : 

SECTION XI. (a) See her attempt prevented by Seneca, Annals, xiii.s. 5. 

Section XML. (a) This eclipse was the day before the kalends of May, that is, on 
the goth of April, AU. C. 819 ; of the Christian ere 59. See Pliny, lib. ii, s. 70. 

(b) For Junia Calvina, see Annals, xii. 8. 8; and the Genealogical Table, No. 
62. For Calpurnia, Annals, xii. s, 22. 

(c) For Loltia Paulina, see Annals, xii. 3. 29. 

(4) Itarius and Calvisius banished by Nero; Annals, xiii.e, 99. 
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(e} Silana was also banished by Nero; Annals, xiii. s. 22. 

Section XIV. (2) This was a circus begun by Caligula, and finished by Nero. 
The charch of St. Peter is built on this spot, and the obelisk which stood there, 
was placed before St. Peter's at a vast expence, by Pope Sixtus V. 

SecTION XV. (2) We are told by Div, that Elia Catella, a woman of four-score, 
exposed herself and vld age to scorn, by dancing on the stage, among the court 
sycophants of the time. Dio, lib, Ixi. 

(4) Suetonius says, that the leaders of this new society had salaries of forty 
thousand sesterces alowed them, In Neron. s, 20. 

Srorron XVI. («) Broticr compares this poetical patchwork to the bouts rimés, 
which exercised the minor poets of France in the last century. 

SEcTION XVI. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(b) It does not appear when this man was expelled the senate. The account of 
that affair is lost. It is probable that this is the Livineus Regulus, who is men- 
tioned Annals iii. s. 1. 

SecTion XVILL (a) He was afterwatds restored to his rank, Hist. i. s. 17. For 
the Cyrenians, sce the Geographical Table, 

(4) This African king, according to Livy, epitome lxx. died A. U. C. 658, and 
left all his possessions to the Roman prople, 

Sretion XIX. (@) Dowilius Afer was a man of ambition, willing to advance 

Nis fortune by the worst of crimes. Quoguo fucinore properus clurescere. Annals, 
iv. s. 52. He is praised by Quintilian as an orator of considerable eloquence. See 
the Dialogue concerning Oratory. 
» SECTION XX. (a) Suctonins informe as, that Nero was the first that insitituted, 
in imitation of the Greeks, atrial of skill inthe three several arts of music, wrest. 
Jing, and horse-raciug, to be™pecformed every five years, which he called Neronia. 
In Neron. 8. 12. 

(bh) This theatre has been mentioned, b. xiii. s. 54. It was built. A. U. C. 699. 

(¢) Among the Roman knights there were four Decuria appointed to exercise ju- 
risdiction. Suetonius says, that Caligula, to relieve the judges froin the fatigue of 
business, added a fifth class to the former four. In Calig. s. 16. 

Section XXL. (a) The pantomime-performers were brought to Rome from 
Tuscany, A.U.C. 590, Livy, lib. 

(4) The people called Thrvié inhia tof Lucania. The spectacte of horse- 
races was invented by them, and exhibited at Rome A. U. C. 1au. Livy, bib. i. 
8. 35. 

(c) Lucius Mummius conquered Corinth, A.U. C. 608, and obtained the title of 
Achaicus. Velleius Patere. lib i. s. 13. 

Section XXIL fa) This plac mn) its proximity to the Sim. 
bruine Lakes, and was thence called Sudlagueim, Brotier says, it is now La Ba- 



























received its name fi 





wia di Subjaco. 

(b) The Marcian waters were conveyed tu Rome in aqueduets of great labour 
and expence by Ancus Marcius, one of the Roman kings. See Pliny, lib. xxxi.s, 3. 

SEcTION XXIIE. f(a) Sce Annals, xiii s. 41, 

(b) See the Geographical Table. 

(c) For the Mardians, see the Geographical Table. 

Section XXIV. (a) For the Tauranitii, see the Geographical Table. 

SECTION XXV. (a) The shortest way to Hyreania was by the Caspita Sea; but, 
for the reason given by Tacitus, the Ked Sea was thenght more eligible. 

Section (a) Tiridates was brother to Vologeses, the Parthian king. Sve An- 
nals, xii. s. 51: and bouk xiii. s. 37 and 41. 

(6) Avchelaus was king of Cappadocia. See Annals, ii, s. 42. 





fc) Phavasmanes i 





deen often mentioned as kiug of Iéeria; Polemon, king of 
Pontus, Avistobulus king of Armeais dizer; und Antiochus of Connagene, 
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(d) See Annals, xii. 8, 45. 

SecTIon XXVII. (a) For Laodicea, see the Geographical Table. 

SecrIon XXVIIE. (a) Suetonius says, Nero struck off the supernomerary cate 
didates, and, to make them some compensation fur the delay of their hopes, as- 
signed them posts of honour in the legions. In Neron.s. 15. 

(6) The sum, by way of penalty for a frivolous and vexatious appeal, was one 
third of the money in dispute between the parties. The words of the law, were, 
Assertor, si provacet, in ejusmodi tertiam cavere debet, quanti causa wstimata est. 

(c) The peopte of Mauritania, 

Cd) For an account of Vibius Crispus,.an advocate who accumulated immense 
riches, see the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 8. 

Srction XXIX. (a) Petronius Turpilianus, daring his consulship, was the 
author of a law, called Lex Petronia, by which the master was no longer at liberty, 
at his will and pleasure, to compel any of his slaves to fight the wild beasts; but a 
just ground of complaint appearing before the proper magistrate, that mode of pu- 
nishment was enforced. Dominis potestas ablata est ad bestias de pugnandas suo arbitrio 
sertos tradendi. Obluto tamen judici servo, si Justa sit domini querela, sic pornce tra 
detur, Digest. lib. xlviil. tit. 8. He was also the author of a decree, called the 
Turpilian Decree, by which all, who began a prosecution and either harassed the 
defendant by delays, or abandoned the cause, were subjected to ‘heavy penalties. 
Two regulations so just, that it is wonderful, says Brotier, huw they escaped the 
notice of Tacitus. 

(6) For the inactivity and unwarlike spirit of Aulus Didius, see Annals, xii. 8. 
40; and Life of Agricola s. 14. 

(c) For the Silures, sce the Geographical Table. 

(da) Mona, now Angtesey. 

SECTION XXX. (a) For an account of the Druids, see Casar's Commentaries. 

Seetron XXXI. (a) Prasutagus, king of the Icenians. See the Geographieul 
Table, The outrages committed by the Romans are strongly paiuted by the late 
Mr, Glover, after his master Tacitus. 

Section XXXII. (a) The world at that time was overcast by the gloom of su- 
perstition, The Romans often knew how to avail themselves of it; but the Barka- 
rians in this instance had the advantage. 

(b) Houses seemed to be inverted in the water; but the laws of optics were not 
considered by the Britons. In their minds every thing was a prognostic. 

SecTiqn XXXIII. (2) London, even at that time, was the scat of trade and 
commerce. If it has gone on increasing for above 1700 years, till it is now become 
the greatest city in the world, it is because industry has been protected by a confti- 
tution, which has improved during the whole time, and is now the wonder and the 
envy of surrounding nations. * 

(>) Verulanum, now Verulam near St. Albans, in Hertfordshire. The great Bacon 
has made the name immortal. 

SECTION XXXV. (a) Dio has putinto the mouth of Boadiceaa long, a tedious, 
and enervate speech. 

SEcTION XXXVII. (a) According to Camden, the camp of the second legion 
was in Monmouthshire, at a place called, by the Britons, Karr LuEton, Urbs Le- 
gionis, the city of the legion. The place where this battle was fought is not ascer- 
tained; but it is evident that Suetonius had collected his forces from all quarters. 

Secrion XXXVIIL. (a) There is reason to infer from a passage in the history, 
book i.s. 59, that the eight auxiliary cohorts were Batavians, 

Section XL. (a) Antonius Primus will be seen, in the History of Tacitus, act. 
ing the part of an able general, 

(4) The man who thinks poverty the worst of evils, will not be long before he 
thinks honesty a ragged virtue. Seneca has jeft a very diffcrent maxim. St vig 
socare anvno, aut pauper sis oportet, aut pauperi similis. Enist. xvii. 
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(¢) The Cornelian law was enacted by Cornelius Sylla the dictator, who made 
banishment to an island the sentence to be passed on all who should suppress a true 
will, or forge a false one. ‘It appears however inthe History, book ii. s. 96, that An- 
tonius was only expelled the senate. as 

Secrion XLI. (a) That punishment was-either exile, relegation to an island, or 
degradation from the offender’s rank. Omnes enim calumniatores exilii, vel insula re- * 
Aegatione, aut ordinis amissione puniviplacuit. See Julius Pawlus, De Injuriis, leg. xi. 

SEcTIon XLII. (a) Slaves were in the habit of saving money in order to pur- 
chase their freedom. See the case of Paris the comedian, book xiii. 8.27. Sce also 
Seneca, Epist, Ixxx. . 

(6) Caius Cassius has been mentisned to his honour, book xii. s. 12. 

SECTION XLV. (a) See a deéree of the senate on this subject, Annals, xiii. s. 32, 

SecTION XLVI. (a) See book xii. s, 59. 

Secrion XLVII. (a) Pliay the elder, lib. xv. s. 4, says, that the Greeks, the in- 
ventors of every kind of vice, were the first that made oil subservient to the corrup- 
tion of manners, by distributing it at their public spectacles. Usum olei ad luxuriam 
vertere Greci, vitiorum omnium genitores, in Gymnasiis publicando. ' 

Secrion XLVIIIL. (a) See Annals, xiii.s, 28. 

(4) Capito was formerly accused by the people of Cilicia, and convicted of oppres- 
sion and extortion. Annals, xiii. s. 33. 

(c) The tribunitian power was assumed by Augustus, as he said, for the purpose of 
protecting the people. Adtuendam plebem tribunicio jure contentum se ferebat. An- 
nals, i.s, 2, It was, in fact, the whole executive power of the state vested in one 
man, who could, at his will and pleasure, controul the genate and all the magistrates. 

(4) By this judgement Anfistius was to suffer more majorum, thatis, as Suetonius 
explains it, to be fastened stark naked by the neck within a forked stick, and 
scourged to death. Suet. in Neron. 8, 49. 

Section XLIX. (a) The‘senate often decided, without calling on each member 
for his opinion, by dividing the house ; per discessionem. Pliny the younger describes 
the manuer of doing it: You who think so, go to that side ; as many as are of a 
contrary opinion, go to thig side. Lex ita discessionem fieri jubet : qui hee sentitis, 
am hanc partem; qui alia omnia, in illam partem ite quq sentitis. Plinius, lib, 
viii. ep. 14. 

(b) This was Vitellius, afterwards emperor. 

Section L. (2) This man was one of the pernicious race of informers in the reign 

of Domitian. Juvena! mentions him, Sat. iv. ver. 123. 
, SECTION LI. (a) Tigellinus rose from obscurity to be in high favour with Nero. 
He was the grand teacher of debauchery andevery vice. Juvenal has recorded him, 
sat. i, ver. 155, Sce an account of the prodigious banquet given by this man, Au- 
nals, xv, 8. 37. 

Section LII. (a) It is not settled among the orftics, whether Sencca did not write 
sorite of the tragedies that bear this name. 

Section LILI. (a) Agrippa, in the year of Rome 733, retired to the isle of Les- 
bos, now Metelin, 

(8) Meccenas had a house and magnificent gardens near Mount Esquiline. Pliny 
says, that the practice of having pleasure grounds within the wails of a city, was un- 
known, till Epicurus led the way at Athens. Primus hoc instituit Athenis Epi- 
gurus, otii magister. Usque ad eum moris non fuerat inoppidis habitari rura. Pliny, lib. 
xix.s.4. The gardens of Epicurus are become proverbial. 

{c) Sencca wasa native of Spain ; born at Corduba, now Cordoue. 

(a) Seneca had a number of villas and extensive gardens, Juvenal mentions 
Magnos Senecie preedivitis hortos. Sat. x. ver. 16, 

The name of one of his villas was Numentanum, as appears epist. cx. where he says, 
Ex Nomentano mee te saluto. 
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(c) This confirms the account given by Dio of his immoderate riches ; but per- 
haps that historian exaggerates, when he imputes insurrections in Britain to the 
exactions of Seneca, rs * 

Secrion LVI. (a) In the Annals, book xi. we have seen Vitellius consul for the 
third time. 5 : 

(4) Voiusius has been mentioned as an honést man, who acquired his wealth by 
honourable means, and lived to a great age. Annals, xiii, 5. 30. 

Sxction LVII. (a) For Rubellius Plautus, see this book, s. 22. For Cornelius 
Sylla, see book xiii. s. 47. 

(8) Ktubellius Plautus was the son of Rubellivs Blandus and Julia. See the Ge- 
nealogical Table, Nu 76. 

Section LIX. (a) This philosopher is praised by Pliny as an author of dis- 
tinguished merit. Musonius has been also much commended for his moral doctrine, 

(6) Ber father, the emperor Claudius. 

Section LXI. (a) This was Eucerus, a native of Alexandria, mentioned in 8. 60. 

Section LXUL. (a) For Anicetus, the murderer of Agrippina, see this book, s. 7. 

SEcTION LXIII. (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(6) Julia, the daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was banished L§ the empe= 
ror Claudius, A. U. C. 794. 

(c) The emperor Claudius her father, and her brotber Britannicus, were both 
poisoned. See Annals, xii. s. 67: and Annals, xiii. s. 16. 

Section LXIV. (a) Nero was adupted by Claudius her father, and consequently 
was brother to Octavia. * 

Secr10n LXV. (a) Doriphoras, according to Dio, was private secretary to Nero. 
Pallas, the freedman of Claudius, has been often m@ptioned. He was dismissed 
from all his employments by Nero, See Annals, xiii. s. 15. Brotier says that his 
monument was found near Rome, in the year 1720. : 

(5) For more of Piso, see Annals, xv. 8. 48. 
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NOTES ON THE FIFTEENTH BOOK OF THE ANNALS. 


Section I. (a2) TIGRANES, descended from the nobility of Cappadocia, was 
sent by Nero to ascend the throne of Armenia. Annals, xiv. 8, 26. i 

SEcTION IV. (a) The walls were fifty cubits high, as we are told by Appian, in 
his History of the Mithridatic War. Mi 

(5) For this river, see the Geographical Table. 

SxEcTION V.(a) For the city of Nisibis, see the Geographical Table. 

Section X. (a) Arsamosata, € city of Armenia, near the Euphrates, now Simeat. 

SecTIoN XII. (a) He is called in the original, Primi Pili Centurio, that is, ssret 
centurion. He has beeu mentioned, buok xiii. s. 36, by the name of Pactius Orphitus.” 

(6) The civic crown for saving the life of acitizen, was often granted by the em- 
peror : but the consular commanders had the same power at the headof their armies. 

SEcTION XIII, (¢) The Roman army defeated by the Samnites, passed under the 
yoke at the Caudine Furca, now Forchié, A. U. C. 183. A more terrible defeat hap- 
pened afterwards at Numantia, A U. C. 617. The place is now called Numancia, 
and the ruins of antiquity are still to be seen. 

Section XV, (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(@) Suetonius says expressly, that the tegions passed under the yoke. In Neron. s. 39. 

SEcTION XIX. «a) It was a settled rule of law, that in all elections for the magis- 


tracy, or the government of provinces, the preference should be given to the candi- 
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(6) By the law Papia Poppwa, the estates of those whg did not entitle them- 
#eles to the privileges annexed to the paternal state, were to devolve to the public 
-as the common parent of all. Annals, iii. s. 28. 

Sxotion XX. (a) The Cincian Law against venal advocates has been mentioned, 

- Annals, xi.s,5. Laws were also established by Augustus, called Leges Julie, to 
preyent bribery at elections. Suet.in Aug.s.34 and 40. . 

(6) The Calpurnian Law was introduced by Lucius Calpurnias Piso, de pecuniis 
repetundis, to compel restitution from such a¢ were convicted of extortion, A. U. C. 
605, in the beginning of the third Punic war. It was followed from time to time by 
new decrees, but all proved ineffectual, 

XXII. (a) lt was a frequent prastice of the provinces, to send a deputation to the 
senate, with an address of fhauks to the proconsuls or pretors, who were returned 
to Rome, for the blessings enjoyed by the people under their administration ; and 
this contrivance served to advance the fame of the men who condesgended to intrigue 
for applause, and thereby open their road to the highest honours of the state. See 
the panegyric of Trajan, by Pliny the consul, s. 70. 

(b) Seneca gives an account of this earthquake, but he places it in the following 
year, See Quast. Natural, quest. vi. 5.1. Pompeii is now called Torre dell” Ans 
nunciata. Yt was afterwards totally overwhelmed by the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, A. U. C, 832. : 

Secrron XXiJ1. (a) The worship paid to Fortune as a goddess js well known 
from Horace, lib. i. ode 39, O Dive, gratum gue regis Antium. ‘There were two 
goddesses of fortune adored in that city; one, the Happy; the other, the Equestrian, 

(6) Nero by his father was of the Doraitian family, and by adoption of the Claus 
dian, See the Genealogical Table, No. 35. 7 

SgcTron XXIV. (a) For more of the Parthian superstition, and the scruples of 
Tiridates, see the Appendix to the Annals, book xvi. 

Sectron XXV. (a) Pompey was employed as a commander in chief inthe piratic 
war, with commission giving to hinf supreme authority in every province to the 
extent of fifty miles from the sea-coast, By the decree of the senate on that oc- 
casion, Velleius Patercu!us observes, almost the whole Roman world was subjected 
te the will ofone man. Quo senatus consulto pene totius orbis terrarum imperium unt 
viro deferebatur. Yell. Paterc. lib. ii.s.31. See Plutarch, Life of Pompey, 

SEcTION XXVI (a) See the Geographical Table. 

(8) This superstitious ceremony is described by Livy. The soldiers were drawn 
out on an open plain, and crowned with laurel wreaths, while victims were sacri- 
ficed to the gudof war. The gener] harangued his men upon the occasion. Livy, 
1D. i. 5. 98. : . 

SEcTION XXVII. (a) Lucutlus commanded the legions in Armenia, A. U. C. 
685. See Plutarch, Life of Lucullus. - ‘ 
Secrion XXVIL. (a) Tiberius Alexander was, by birth one of the Jewish na- 
tion, bat an apostate from the religidh of his country. Joseph. Jewish Antiq. lib. 
xx. 5.5. The emperors frequently sent their chosen favourites to attend the gene- 

ral, but, in fact, to be spies upon his conduct. 

(6) Not yet five and twenty. 

Sect1on XXX. (a) Thenight in a Roman camp was divided into four watches, 
each for the space of three hours. When ihe sentinels were changed, nutice wae 
given by the sound of trumpet, See Hist. lib, ii.s. 99. 

Section XXXI. (2) Vologeses king of Parthia, and Pacorus king of Media, 
were brothers to Tiridates. For Ecbatana, see the Geographical Table, 

(8) None but persons of high rank were admitted to embrace the governors of 
provinces. According to the ideas of that age, the honour was so high, that the Par- 
shien king thought proper to make it a preliminary article. 
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Section XXXIf. (q) The capital of the Maritime Alps was called Ebrodunum, 
now Embrun. See an account of the territories of the Duke of Savoy. The rights 
and privileges of Latinm have been already mentioned, Annals, xv, 8. 32. 

(8) The Roscian Law, 80 called after L. Roscius Otho, was established A.U. C. 
685. It assigned fourteen rows in the theatre to the Roman knights ; but was silent 
as tothe Circus, where the senators, thekuights, and the commonalty, were mixed 
in a promiscuous concourse. Afterwards in the consulship of Cinna and Messala, 
A. U. C. 757, the senators and knights had a place assigned at the spectacle of the 
Cireus, where they sat apart from the plebeians, but without any distinction be. 
tween their own two orders, Claudius allotted proper places for the senators, Suet. 
in Cland, s.21. It remained for Nero to take care of the equestrian order, Suet, 
in Neron,s. 11, ‘ 

-(c) Suetonius says, Nero engaged four hundred senators, and six hundred Roman 
knights, some of them of fair fortune and character, to enter the lists as gladiators, 
and encounter the wild beasts. He also invited the vestal virgins to see the wrest- 
Jers, because, as he said, at Olympia the priestesses of Ceres were allowed the pri- 
vilege of seeing that diversion. Suet. in Neron:s. 32. See Aunals, xiv.s. 155 and 
notes (2) and (4). Sce Juvenal, sat. vi. ver. 245; sat. viii. ver. 194. 

SECTION XXXV. (a) For Silanus Torquatus, see the Genealogical Table, No. 61. 

SEcTION XXXVIL. (a) Suetonius tells us, that Nero frequently supped in pub- 
lic, either in the Field of Mars, or the Circus, attended at table by the common 
harlots of the city, or from Syria. When he went down the Tiber to Ostia, or 
coasted along the bay of Baie, booths, with all conveniences for drinking and de- 
bauchery, were ranged on the margin of the sea, while ladies of pleasure stood like 
sirens, to invite the passengers from their ships. Suet, in Neron. 8, 27. 

(8) The lake of Agrippa was in the gardens adjoining to his house, near the 
Pantheon. : 

(c) This platform was constructed by a great number of timbers fastened together, 
and left to float on the water. Lucan has destribed such a platform with a tower on 
it. Pharsal. lib. iv. ver 17. : 

(a) Dio has given an account of Nero’s marriage with Pythagoras, and also of 
his taking Sporus, the eunuch, to be his wife, See Appendix to book xvi.s,3, 

(#) Juvenal hus described this scene of impious prostitution : 

Dom sedet illa parato 

Fiammeolo, Tyriusque palam genialis ia hortis 

Bternitur, et rilu decies centena dabuntur 

Antiquo; veniet cum signatoribus auspex. ‘SAT, x. ver. 333. 





Adorn’d with bridal pomp she sits in state, 
‘The public notaries and aruspex wait ; 
‘The genial bed is in the garden drest ; 
The portion paid, and every rite exprest, 
. Which in a Roman marriagé is profest. 
Drypen’s JUVENAL. 
Sect1on XXXVIII. (a) Suetonius relates the fire of Rome, and has no doubt of 
Nero’s guilt. He tells us, that somebody repeating in conversation, 
Euoy Gavorres yaia win byrw wept, 
When I am dead let fire devour the world ; 
Let it be, said Nero, whilst Iam living, £499 Qwvt'os. And accordingly, pretend- 
gig to dislike the old buildings, and the narrow winding of the streets, he set fire ta 
the city in so barefaced a manner, that several men of consular rank met Nero’s do- 
mestic servants with torches and combustibles, but did uot dare to apprehend them, 
Suet. in Neron.s. 38. See Dio, lib. Ixii. Y 
(8) Livy observes, that, after the city was fired by the Gauls, it was rebuilt ia 
close, narrow, winding streets. See Livy, lib. v. s. 55. 
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Section XXXIX. (a) The gardens of Mxcenas were near Mount Esquiline. 

(8) The monuments of Agrippa were, his house, his gardens, his baths, and the 
Pantheon. The last remains at this day. 

(c) Nero’s gardens joined to the Vatican. 

(d) Suetonius says, in express terms, that Nero bebeld the conflagration from 4 
tower on the top of Macenas’s house, and, being highly pleased with so grand a 
sight, went to bis own theatre, and in his scenic dress tuned his harp, and sung 
the destruction of Troy, Snet. in Neron.s.38. 

Sgcrron XLI. (a) Evander was originally a native of Arcadia in Greece. The 
visit of Hercules forms a beautiful episode in Virgil’sEneid, book viii. 

(&) For the temple of Jupiter Stator, see Livy, lib. i. s. 12. 

(¢) Phe palace of Numa was on Mount Palatine, afterwards the mansion of Aus 
gustus, near the temple of VesTA, where the vestal virgins watched the perpetust 
fire. See Horace, lib. i. ade 2. . 

(d) The fourteenth of the calends of July, or the eighteenth of June. This is 
confirmed by Livy, who says, lib. vis. 1, that the battle at Allia was fought on the 
fifteenth of the calends; and book ¥, s. 41, he says the victorious Gauls entered 
Rome on the following day. 

SecTi0n XLII. (a) According to Suetonias, Nero turned the public calamity 
to his own private advantage. He promised to remove the bodies that lay amidst 
the ruins, and to clear the ground at his own expence. By that artifice he secured 
all the remaining property of the unhappy sufferers for his own use. To add to his 
ill-gotten store, he levied contributiuns iu the provinces, and by those meaus col- 
lected au immense sum, Suet. in Neron. s. 38. Brotier has given an elaborate de- 
scription of the New Palace, vol. ii. p. 490, 490, 4to edit. 

(6) The Lake Avernus, was in the neighbourhood of Bui, now Lago Averno. 

(ce) Now Paludi Pontine, in the territory of Rome. 

Swerion XLILL. (a) Strabo says, that by an ordinance of Augustus, no new 
built house was to besmore thau seventy fect high. ‘Trajan afterwards, according to 
Avrelins Victor, fixed the elevation at sixty feet. The rale prewcribed by Nero can- 
not now be known. 

+ (b) We are told by Suetonius, that Nero introduced a new model for building im 
the city, and, by porticos and piazzas before the front, contrived, in case of fire, to 
hinder the flames from spreading, In Neron. s. 16. 

(c) Vitruvius says, that the Alban and Gabian stone was not the hardest, but re= 
sisted fire; while the stone from other quarries was apt, when heated, tu crack, and 
fly off in fragments. - Vitruvius, lib. ii. cap. 7. . 

‘(d) Brotier observes, that by a law of the Twelve Tables, a space of something 
More than two feet was to be left between all new-built houses. 

(e) It is known, says Brotier, from the experience of medical people, that at 
Rome there are more patients, during the summer, in the wide parts of the city, 
which lie opea to the sun, than inthe narrow places, where the inhabitants are 
shaded from the intense heat. , 

SEcTION XLIV. (a) The beds on which the gods and goddesses were extended 
at all public festivals, were called Lectisternia. See Livy, lib. v.s. 13. 

(>) Brotier observes, that the Jews, in that period of time, were guilty of great 
enormities ; and the distinction between them and the Ciristians not being under- 
stood, all were considered in the same light, despised and hated by the Romana 

(c) This was the first persecution of the Christians. “ Nero, the declared enemy 
ofhuman kiud, waged war against a religion, which has since diffused the light of 
truth, and humanised the savages of Europe. It istrue, as Suetonius relates, that 
Claudius banished the Jews, who were raising seditious tumults at the instigation 
of one CuresTus. That name, it is almost needless to ubserve, cannot, at least 
ought not to be confounded with Jesus Curist ; who, it was wellknown at Rome, 
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had suffered under Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberias. Curestus, Broticr 
observes, was not an uncommon name among the Greeks and Romans. When the 
Jews were ordered by Claudius to depart from Rome, all of that nation, who pro- 
fessed themselves followers of Curist, were, without distinction, included in the 
namber. The edict of the emperor was not pointed against the Christians. Nero 
appears to be the first ‘that attacked them as the professors of a new religion; and 
when such a manas Tacitus calls it a dangerous superstition, exitiabilis superstitio, it 
it must be allowed, that, indirectly, an apology is inade for Nero.: But for Tacitus, 
who had opportunities for a fair eaquiry, and ability to know and decide, what ex- 
cuse can be offered ? The vices of the Jews-were imputed to the Christians without 
discrimination, and Tacitus suffered himself to be hurried away by the torrent of 
populsr prejudice. And yet we find that his friend Pliny, during his administration 
ia the province of Bithynia, thought and acted with Ynoderation. The Christians 
were under a prosecution ; Pliny, in his character of procousular governor, was in 
doubt how to proceed. He wrote to the emperor Trajan on the subject ; and after 
stating that the read Christians were not to be forced, by any means whatever, to re- 
nounce the articles of their belief, he proceeds tothe sum total of their guilt, which 
he found to be as follows: They met on'a stated day befure it was light, and ad- 
dressed themselves ina prayer or hymn to CuRist, as toa god, binding themselves 
by asolemn oath, not for any wicked purpose, but never to commit any fraud, theft, 
or adullery ; never to falsify their word, nor deny a trust reposed in them ; after which 
it was their custom to separate, and then re-assemble to eat their meal together, in 
a manner perfectly harmless and inoffensive. They desisted, says Pliny, from this 
custom, after my edict, issued according to your order, against the holding of any 
assemblies whatever. A jirmabant hanc,fulsse summam vet culpe suet, vel erroris, quod 
essent suliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmengue Christo, quasi deo, dicere secum 
invicem ; seque sacramento non in scelus aliyuod, obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrociniay 
ne adulteria committerent ; nefidem fallerent, ne dcpositum appellati abnegarent : gui- 
bus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusyue cheundi ad capiendum cibum, pro-~ 

_ miscuum tamen, et insoxium : quod ipsum facere desiise post edictum meum, quo secun- 
dum mandata tua heterias esse vetueram. Plin. lib. x. ep.97. Suchis the acgount 
of the religion, which Tacitus calls a pernicious superstition. Pliny adds, in the 
same letter, that, in order to come at the real truth, be ordered two female slaves 
to be put to the torture, but he could discover nothing more than a rooted and ex- 
cessive superstition. Trajan, in his answer to this letter, determines, that if Chris- 
tians are brought before the governor, and proved to be guilty, they must be pu- 
nished, unless they renounce their errors, and invoke the guds of Rome. In that 
case they were to be pardoned, notwithstanding any former suspicion. But the 
emperor says ‘to his minister, “ f would not have you officiously enter into any 
enquiries concerning them.” Pliny’s letter, Mr. Melmoth observes, is esteemed 
as almost the only genuine monument ef ecclesiastical antiquity, relating to the 
times immediately succeeding the apostles, beiug wrote not above forty years after 
the death of Paul. It was preserved by: the Christians themselves, as a clear and 
wneuspicious evidence of the purity of their doctrines, 1t is therefore with good 
renson, says Brotier, that Tertullian, in a strain of exultation, declares, that the 
Christians, “ for their innocence, their probity, justice, truth, and for the living 
God, were burnt alive. The cruelty, ye persecutors, is all your own; the glory 
is ours.” Pro tantd innocentid, pro tanté probitate, pro justitid, pro virtute, pro 
Deo vivo cremamur : crudelitas vestra; gloria est nostra. 

(d) The Jews, as will be seen in the History, book v. s. 5, were charged with 
harbouring a sullen aversion towards all mankind. It is unnecessary to vindicate 
the Christian religion from that imputation. 

(e) Juvenal alludes, with his usual indignation, to the barbarous crueltics de- 
acribed by Tacitus. See sat. i. ver. 155. = 
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Section XLVI. (a) For Preneste, see the Geographical Table. 

. (8) Spartacus, a gladiator, kindled'up the Servile War A. U. C. 681. 

(c) For Formiz, see the Geographical Table. 

SxcT1on XLVI{, (a) For Placentia, see the Geographical Table. 

Section L. (a) Fenius Rufus has been mentioned to his honour, Annals, 
xiv. 6.51. , a, ac 

(6) Agrippina, Nero's mardered mother. 

Section LII. (2) Lucivs Silanus, the son of, Marens Junius Silanus. See the 
Genealogical Table, No. 59. 2 7 

(a) Caius Cassius, banished to Sardinia A. U. C.818. See Annals, book xii. s. 
11. and 12. . : 

SECTION LVI. (a) The weakness here imputed to Lucan, canuot be read by aay 
man who has a respect for genius, and the true dignity of the human character, with. 
out emotions of pity and regret. But, perhaps, without any studied comment, the 
case admits a plain and obvious apology. Twoeminent men (Nathlis and Scevinus) 
had been taken into custody, At the sight of the rack their resolution failed, and they 
discovered their accomplices, Lucan knew that the same engine of cruelty was ready 
for himself and his two friends, Quinctianus aud Senecio. Ail three were tempted 
by a promise of pardon, and they endeavoured to earn it by making discoveries. 
Lucan might think that his mother, & woman who boasted neither rank nor fortune, 
would not, among a great number of daring conspirators, be deemed ar object worthy 
of notice; and, besides, the terrors of the rack may conquer the most heroic mind. 
When the executioner appears with his.torturing-engines, it is no longer a moment 
of courage’ He who in the ranks of wav is ready to face every danger, may shrink 
from the pangs prepared for him in a dungeon, where he must suffer under a vil. 
lain’s hand, unseen, unpitied, unapplauded, When Feltos, who stabbed the Duke 
of Buckingham at Portsmouth, was examined before the privy council, the Bishop 
of London said to him, If you will not confess, you must go to the rack The man 
replied, If it must be sv, 1 know not whom I may accuse; perbaps some Lord at 
this board. Sound sense, says Judge Foster, in the frouth of an enthusiast and a 
ruffian! Jn the same distress, the same hurry and perturbation of spirit, Lucan 
mentioned his mother He might think that she was uot of consequence to provoke 
resentment : and the event showed, if he thoughtso, that his conclusion was right. 
Nero affected to forget her. She and Seneca’s wife were suffered to live. For these 
reasons, the conduct of Lucan may admit of some cxtenuation ; more ‘especially, 
when he had before his eyes the exumple of senators, and men of consular rank. 
Bat alate writer thinks he has discovered a better ground of defence. He denies 
the fact, and says, Tacitus has adopted a gross calumny, invented by Nero fo vilify 
the object of his envious abhorregce, But it may be asked, if Nero framed the story, 
is it probable that a writer, who wages an incessant war against evil men and evil 
deeds, would have descended to be the accomplice of a tyrant? Tacitus, through 
the whole of his narrative, has done ample justice to all who died with glory; to 
Epicharis, the enfranchised slave, who displayed her constancy, in defiance of the 
keenest torture ; to Seneca, who left an example of unshaken virtue; to Subrius 
Flavius, whose last words to Nero were, “I hated you when you became a coach- 
man, @ comedian, and an incendiary ;” to Sulpicius Asper, the centurion ; and above 
ail, to Lucan himself, who died with undaunted courage, repeating 2 passage from 
his own poem. Let it also be remembered, that when Lucan’s father suffered death 
in the following year, Tacitus says, that the son reflected the highest honowt on the 
father; grande adjumentum claritudinis. The writer who has treated Lucan with so 
much candour, would neither adopt norinvent a calumny, to brand his name in the 
page of history. But tu concludé this long note: It is by no means probable, that 
Tacitus, who wrote in the reign of Trajan, not much more than thirty years after 
the death of Lucan, would hazard a glaring falschood in the face of his contempo- 
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raries ; and it is less probable, that Mr. Hayley, at the distance of more than 1730 
years, should be better informed than the great historian who lived at the very time 
of the transaction. See Poems, by William Hayley, Esq. vol. iii, p, 206. 

Section LX. (a) This was Seneca’s villa, called Nomentanum, which he men- 
tions, epist.ex.and also civ. In Nomentanum meum fugi. 

Section LXI11. (a) For his diet,seein this book, s. 45. 

Section LXIV. (a) The poison was called cicuta, Seneca says, it made So- 
crates a great man: Cicuta magnum Socratem fecit, Epist. xiii. 

SecTron LXVIII. (a) Statilla Messalina had been Nero’s third wife. See the 
Genealogical Table, No 39. 

Section LXX. (a) The commentators point out different passages in the Phar- 
salia, but all depend on mere conjecture, Lipsius thinks the description of Lyci- 
das, atthe point of death, most probable. 

Ferrea dum puppi rapidos manus inserit uncos 

Affixit Lycidam: mersus foret itle profundo, 

Sed prohibent socii, suspensaque crura retentant. 

Scinditur avulsus; nec sicut vulnerc, sanguis 

Emicnit lentas: ruptis cadit undique venis, 

Discursusque anima diversa'in membra meantis 

Interceptus aquis; nullius vita perempti 

Est tanté dimissa vii; pars ultima tranci 

Tradidit in Jetum vacuos vitalibus artus ; 

Aut tumidus qua pulmo jacet, qu4 viscera fervent, 

Heeserunt ibi fata diu, lucfataque multim 

Hac cum parte viri vix omnia membra fulerunt. 
Puarsat, lib, iii. ver. 635. 





Other critics contend for the folluwing lines ; 
Sanguis erant lacryme ; quecumque foramina novit 
Humor, ab his largus manat cruor ; ora redundant, 
Et patule nares; sudor yubet : omnia pleuis 
Membra fluunt venis: totum est pro vulnere corpus. 
Puarsav ix. ver. 814, 

Section UXXI. (a) Laurel is ‘called by Pliny the elder, the door-keeper of the * 
Cesars: Janitrie Casarum. Lib. xv.s. 30. 

(6) Virginius was a rhetorician, and the preceptor of Persius the satirist ; as may 
be seen in the Life of Persius. 

(c) Musonius Rufus was a teacher of philosophy. See Annals, xiv.s. 59. 

Section LXXII. («) Petronius Turpilianus was consul, as mentioned book 
xiv, 8. 29. : 

(6) Cocceius Nerva, afterwards emperor. * 

(c) For Nymphidius, see Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 13: and see History, 

book i, 8. 5. 

Section LXXXIII. (q) Seneca, the philosopher, bad two brothers ; namely, An- 
neus Mela, the father of Lucan, and Annzeus Novatus, who was afterwards adopted 
by Gallio, and took that name. For the death of Mela, see Annals, xvi. s. 17. 

Section LXXIV. (a) The month of April was called Neronius, May Claudius, 
and June Germanicus, Annals, xvi. s. 12. 

(6) Foran account of Vindex, see the Appendix to Annals, xvi p. 241. 

(c) Augustus was deified by the poets, and in the provinces; but no altars were 
erected at Rome during his life, 
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SecTION I. (a) The account of Dido's flight from Tyre with the treasures of her 
husband Sichzus, tu avoid the fury of Pygmalion, who had basely murdered his 
brother for the sake of bis riches, is finely given by Virgil, Hneid i. ver. 347. 

(6) The kings of Numidia, and the African princes in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage, were enemies to the infant state founded by Dido. 

Hinc Getula urbes, genus insuperabile bello, 
Et Numidz infrani cinguat. ViRGIE, lib. iv. verse 40. 

Section 11. (2) The Quinguennial festival was established by Nero, A.U.C, 
$13. Annals, xiv.s. 20. 

Section LI. (a) Suetonius relates the whole of this impostor’s deception, and 
the chimerical projects of Nero ia consequence of it, In Neron. s. 31. 

Section EV. (a) Nero did not scruple to appear upon the stage amongst othe 
performers, even in the spectacles presented by the magistrates. He sung tragedice 
masked, the vizors of the gods and goddesses being formed into a resemblance of 
his own face. Among the rest, he acted, Cunace in Labour, Orestes the Murdeter 
of his Mother, Osdipus blinded, aad Hercules mad. In the last tragedy a soldier, at 
his post in the theatre, secing the emperor bound with chains as the play required, 
ran to his assistance. Suet. in Neron. 8. @1. Sce also the same, 8, 22, 23, and 24, 
This ridiculods display of talents, bencath the dignity of a prince, is well described 
by Racine i in his play of Britaunicus : 

Pour toute ambition, pour vertu singuliere, 

Il excella a conduire un char dans Ja carriere 5 

A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains, 

A se donner Jui-théme en spectacle aux Romains; 

A venir prodiguer sa voix sur un thédtre, 

A’ reciter des chants qu’il veut qu’on idolatre. 

: “ * "Act iv. scene 4. 

Racine’s play was performed before Lewis X1V., who bad before that time mixed in 
he dance on the public stage. The picture of Nero’s fully made the monarch see 
himself, und from that time he vesulved never to degrade the royal character. 

Section V. (2) Sce Suctonius in Neron. s. 23. . 

Secrion VI. (a) Suetonius says, he married Poppaa twelve days after his di- 
vorce from Octavia, and, notwithstanding the vehemence of his love, killed her 
with akick when she was big with child, only because she took the liberty to chide 
him for returning late fron the chariot r Ne had. by her a daughter, called 
Claudia Augusta, who dicd in her infancy. Suet. ii Neron.s 35. 

(6) The first Romans did uot burn their dead, but interred them, according to 
the custom of other nations. Pliny the elder says, that the practice of committing 
the dead to the funeral pile was not introduced till it was known that the bodies of 
soldiers, who died in foxeign wars, were dug up by the enemy, aud exposed to pub- 
lic view. And yet Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, observes that Numa was buried, 
pursuant to his own express injunction, directing that his body should not be com- 
mitted to the dames; which shows that burning was known at Rome in that early 
period. The custom of burning the dead was held in abhorrence by several nations, 





and, according to Herodotus, by the Persians as wel! as the Egyptains. Notwith- 
standing what Plutarch has said, Pliny assures us, that before Sylla the dictator, 
the bodies of the deceased were always interred by the Rumaus, and that the 





reason for-burning that extraordinary man, was because, having dug up the body 
of Marius, he was afraid of being treated in the same way himself, and therefore 
ordered his remains to be cousumed to ashes. Pliny, lib. vii-s.54. The custum 


of burning at Rome ceased under the Antonines. A 
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(¢) Besides the spices with which the body of Poppaa was embalmed, a prodi- 
gious quantity was burnt on the occasion, insorhuch that Pliny says, all Arabia did 
not produce im an entire year as much as was consumed at the funeralof Poppa. 
Periti rerum asseverant ARABIAM non Jerre tantum THURI8 ET MYRRHAE annuo 

foztu, quantum Nero princeps novissimo Poppe sua die concremaverit. Pliny, lib. 
kil. 8. 18, 

(4) For the apotheosis of Nero’s daughter by Poppea, see Annals, xv. s. 23. 

Section VII. (a) The name of this person was Cassius Longinas, a lawyer 
far advanced in years, and blind. His crime, according to Suetonius, was, that 
among the busts of his ancestors he kept that of the famous Cassius, who stabbed 
Jalins Cesar, Suet, in Neron. s. 37. Pi 

Section VIII. (a) Lucius Silanus was son to Marcus Junius Silanus, who was 
great grandson to Augustus. See the Genealogical Table No. 59. For his uncle 
Silanus Torquatus, see Aunals, xv. 8. 35. 

(6) For Lepida, see Genealogical Table, No. 64. 

(c) Marcellus Cornelius was afterwards put to déath by Galba. Hist. lib. s. 37. 

Section XI, (a) Barium, a city in Apulia, now Bari. 

Section X,. (a) For the death of Rubellius Plautus, see Annals, xiv. s. 58 
and 59. 

(b) Nero and Antistius Vetus were joint consuls, A. U. C. 608. See Annals, 
xiii. 8.11. 

Section XII. (a) For Fenius Rufus, see Annals, xv.s. 66 and 63. 

(6) See Annals, xv. 8.74, 

(c) The two Torquati were, Silanus Torquatus, Annals, xv. s. 35 3 and Lucius 
Torquatus, this book, s. 9. : e 

SECTION XIU. (a) This was a dreadful fire, by which in one night Lugdunum 
(now the city of Lyons) was reduced to ashes. Seneca says, Una nox fuit inter urbem 
maximam et nullam, See his reflections on this misfortune, epist, 91. 

(4) The time when the people of Lyons granted a supply te the Romans cannot 
be ascertained. 1t was Probably in the reign of Caligula. 

Srction, XIV. (a) Antistius Sosianus was banished on account of his satiricg) 
verses, A, U. C. $15. Annals, xiv. s, 48, 49. 

() For Osterius Scapula, see Annals, xii. 5. 31; Annals, xiv. 5.48. He had 
commanded in Britain with great reputation. 

(e) To give validity to a will, seven witnesses were necessary. Digest. lib. xxvii. 
tit, De Bonoram Possessione. 

SEcTION XV. (a) Annals, xii. s. 31. % 

Section XVII. (a) Crispinus commanded the pretorians, Annals, xi.s.1. He 
was banished to Sardinia, Annals, xv. s. 72. 

(b) For Gallio, the brother of Sencea, see Annals, xv, 8.73. 

(c) Brotier exclaims in this place, Let the detractors from the merit of Lucan 
hear what Tacitus says of him, and let them blush for their malignity. That a 
young poet, who ended his career in the 97th year of his age, should aim in many pas- 
sages of his work at ambitious ornaments, and the false glitter which the example 
of his uncle Seneca and the taste of the age encouraged, cannot be matter of wonder ; 
but, to atone for his faults, his poem is a treasure of sentiments worthy of a Roman. 
Lucan taught Corneille to think, and to express his thoughts with force and dignity. 

(ad) Savenal gives us to understand that Lucan was possessed of great riches, 
and might therefore seek no reward bat fame: 

Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 
Marmoreis. Sat. vii, ver. 7g. 
fe) The plot to which Tacitus refers, ia not related with perspicuity by any his- 
ferian. All that is now known is, that Cercalis was the informer, and that Sextus 
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Passienus, the chief of the conspiracy, with several men of rank, was put to death 
hy order of Caligula. 

Section XVIII. (@) This is the writer whom Pope has celebrated in the Essay 
on Criticism: 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 

The scholar’s learning, with the courtier’s ease. 
The account here given of him by Tacitus, is elegant and interesting. See Plutarch, 
on the difference between a friend and a cycopbant; and sce Pliny, lib. xxxvii. 8. 7. 

(b) This was Scevinus the conspirator, for whom see Annals, xv. s. 49, 54, and 56. 

SECTION KIX. (a) This description of Nero and his fiagitious court has been 
supposed by some critics to be the work called Petronii Arbitri Satyricon; but this, it 
is evident, must be a gross mistake. The Satyricon is along work, and must have 
been written at leisure. It contains nothing that relates to the new modes of vice, 
or the secret practices of Nero’s court, It glances often at the imbecility of Clau- 
dius, and presents a variety of miscellaneous matter, palpably the composition of 
a mind at ease. What was sent to Nera must have been a short performance, such 
3a man of genius might dispatch in a few hours. How should the passages, which 
have entitled Petronins to be ranked with the critics of antiquity, find a place in the 
narrative of a dying mau ? 

SecTIoNn XXI. (a) When the geath of Agrippioa, Nero’s mother, was announced 
to the senate, and the fathers, with their usual spirit of adulation, werc preparing 
their decrees on that occasion, Thrasea rose from his seat and left the house. An- 
nals, xiv.s. 12. 

(6) See Annals, xiv. 9. 48. 

(c) For Cossutianus Capito, a man of infamous character, see Annals, xiii. #. 93. 

SECTION XXII. (a) The oath of fidelity was changed at different times. At 
first it was a solemn obligation to preserve the laws. Dio relates, that on the kalends © 
of January, A. U.C. 712, the magistrates swore on the acts of Julius Cesar. In 
process pf time, to swear on the Acts of the Emperors grew into use; though we 
have seen Tiberius refusing to admit that form of oath. 

(h) Thrasea was forbid the presence of the emperor, A. U.C. 816. See book 
xy. 8.23. From that time it does not appear that he entered thé senate. 

(c) The Journals of the Roman people, called in the original Diurna Populi Ro- 
mani, These were the Roman newspapers. Itis to be regretted that no collection 
of those fugitive pieces has come down to us. We should have the pleasure of see- 
ing minutely and distinctly the private life of the Romans, and the opportunity would 
ebe fair to make a comparison between a Roman journalist and the doer of a modern’ 
newspaper. 

(d) Cicero, in the Oration for Marana, gives a sketch of Tubero’s character : 
“He was a man of illustrious birth, a scholar, and a professor of the stuic philo- 
eophy. Being desired, at the faneral of Beipio Africanus, to lay out the couches 

for the farewel supper, he chose the vilest sort, such as were used at Carthage, and, 
having covered them with goat-skins, arranged in proper order a number 6f Samian 
‘vases, which were earthenware ; as if he were preparing for the funeral of Diogenes 
the cynic, and not for that of the divine Africanus, to whose honour Quintus Maxi. 
mus, ina panegyric from the rostrum, said, he thanked the immortal Gods that 
such a man was born a Roman citizen ; for wherever Scipio lived, there by conse- 
‘quence would be fixed the empire of the world.” Ciccro adds, that Tubero, a good 
and upright citizen, the grandson of Paulus Emilins, and nephew to the deceased 
Scipio, gave umbrage to the people by his perverse wisdom, and for his goat-skins 
jost his election when candidate for the pretorship. Atque ille, homo eruditissimus, ac 
Stoicus, stravit pelliculis heedinis lectulos punicanos, et exposuit vasa Samia; quasi 
vero esset Diogenes cynicus mortuus, et non divini hominis Africani mors honestaretur ; 
quem cum supremo jus die Quintus Maximus laudaret, gratias egit Diis immortatibus, 
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quod ille vir in hac republicd potissimum natus esset: necesse enim fuisse, ibi esse ter- 
rarum imperium, ubi ille eset. Hujus in morte celebranda graviter tulit populus Ro- 
manus hanc PERVERSAM SAPLENTIAM Tuberonis; itaque homo integerrimus, civiz 
optimus, cum esset Lucii Pauli nepos, Africani sororis filius, his HOEDINIS PELLE- 
CULIS preturd dejectus est, Tully pro MurznA, vol. ii. p. 266, Delph. edit. Seneca, 
who was a professed stoic, says of that school, that there was no sect more benevo- 
lent, none more affectionate, and none more zealous to promote the good of society. 
Nulla secta benignior, leniorque est; nulla amantior hominum, et communibus bonis at- 
tentior. De Clementia, lib. ii. cap. 5. But the same Seneca teaches the impious 
doctrine of suicide. fu ewm intravimus mundum, in quo his legibus vivitur : Placet ? 
Pare. Non placet? Quacumque vis, exi. Episi.gt. 

SecTion XXIJI. (a) Acratus has been mentioned as a person sent into Asia, to 
plunder the cities of their statues. Annuals, xv. 8. 45. 

(6) Rubeltios Piautus, for whom sce Annals, xiv. 8. 57 and 59. 

Secrron XXIV. (a) Nero was on his return from Campania. 

Section XXVI. Arulenus Rusticus lived to establish a great and virtuous cha- 
racter. He was put to death by Domitian, A. U. C. 847, A. D. 94. See Life of 
Agricola, s, 11, and note (2). 

SecTion XXVIL. (a) The emperors had their own special quastors for the con- 
duct of their affairs. Augustus was the first that,established such an office. Sue- 
tonius says, he acquainted the senate with the scandalous behaviour of his daughter 
Julia by a narrative in writing, which was read to the fathers by the questor. Suet, 
iu Aug. 8. 65. 

Section XXVIII. (a) For whore of Helvidius Priscus, see History, book iv. s. 
&; and see Life of Agricola, s.2, and note (5). © 

(b) Mavens Paconius, the father of Paconius Agrippinas, was cruelly put to 
death by Tiberius, See Suct. in Tib.s, 61. 

(ec) For more of Curtius Montanus, see History, iv, s. 40 and 42. 

SecT1oN XXIX. (a} It is supposed by some of the commentators, that the 
Montanus mentioned in this place is the person introduced by Juvenal inthe deep con- 
sultation held by Domitian, about the manner of dressing a fish of enormous size: 

Quidnam igitur censes ? conciditur? absit ab illo 
Dedecus hoc, Montanus ait, &c. Sat. iv. ver, 130. 

SecrIon XXXIL. (a) Egnatius, the professor of the stoic philosophy, who ap- 

pears as a witness against Bareas Soranus, is mentioned by Javenal : 

Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 

Discipulumque senex. , Sat. iii. ver. 116. 
See the History, bok iv. s. 10. 

SECTION XXXIV. (a) Notice has been taken, s.27, note (a), of the imperial 
questors. The consuls alsu had their quistors, as we read in Dio, lib. xlviii, where 
it is said that Appius Claudius and Caius Norbanus, consuls A, U. C. 716, had each 
of them two questors under their own immediate direction. 

(b) Deinetrius is praised by Seneca, not merely as a philosopher, but as aman 
of consummate virtue. De Beneficiis, lib. vii. cap.8. In another place he calls 
him emphatically, nut the teacher, but the witness of truth. Non preceptor veri, 
sed testis. Epist. xx. 

(ec) Avria, his wife, was the daughter of the celebrated Arria, who, in the reiga 
of Claudius, A. U. C. 795, plunged a dagger in her own breast, to give ber hus- 
band Cecina Pztus an example of undauuted courage. Sce the Life of Agricola, s. 
2, notes (4) and (6). 
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NOTES ON THE APPENDIX TO THE SIX TEENTH BOOK 
OF THE ANNALS. 





Section I. (a) EPICTETUS, as we are told by Arrian, recorded the Apoph- 
thegms of Thrasea, and in particular the sentiment here ascribed to him. 

(6) Pliny the consu! observes, that many, who wre themselves slaves to every 
vice, are, notwithstanding, malicious declaimers against the errors of others; yet, 
surely, a lenity of disposition is of all other virtues the most becoming. The rule 
which ought to be most religiously observed, is, Let us be inexorable to our own 
faitings, while we treat those of the rest of the world with tenderness, not excepting 
even such as forgive none but themselves, remembering always what the humane, 
and, therefore, the great Thrasea used to say: He who hates vice, hates mankind.” 
Nostine hos, qui omnium libidinum servi, sic aliorum vitiis irascuntur, quasi invideant, 
et gravissimé puniunt, quos marine imitantur ? Cwm eos etiam, qui non indigent cle- 
mentid ullius, nihil magis quam lenilus deceat. Atque ego optimum et emendatissimum 
existimo, qui ceteris ita ignoscit, tanguam ipse quotidie peceet 5 ita peccativ abstinet, 
tanguam nemini ignoscat. Proinde hoc domi, hoc forts, hoc in omni vite genere tenea+ 
mus, ut nobis implacabiles simus, exorabiles istis etiam, qui dare veniam nisi sibi nesciunt 3 
mandemusque memoria, quod vir mitissimus, et ob hoc quogue maximus, Thrasea dicere 
cerebro solebat : QUI VITIA ODIT, HOMINES ODIT. Pin. lib. viii. epist. 22. Mr. 
Melmoth, the elegant translator of Pliny, says, The meaning of this maxim seems 
to be, that as it is difficult to separate the action from the man, we should not suf- 
fer the errors of the worl® to raise in us that acrimony of indignation, which, if 
well examined, will, perhaps, be oftener found to proceed from some secret princi- 
ple of malice, than a just abhorrence of vice. And, therefore, as Seneca observes, 
Satius est publicos mores et humana vitia placidé accipere, See Melmoth’s Pliny, book 
viii. -epist. 29. . 

(c) Helvidius Priscus was recalled from exile, and afterwards put to death in the 

areignof Vespasian. See Appendix to'book y. of the History; and see Life of Agri+ 
cola, s.2, aud note (d). 

(d) Paconius Agrippinus bas been mentioned, Annals, xvi. 8,28. 

(e) These particulars are related by Arrian, in Epicteto, 1. 

Cf) Arvian bas recorded this fact, Seneca has mentioned Demetrius with the high- 
est applause, and chiefly for the following sentiment: Nothing can be more unfortu- 

.* “hate than the man who has never felt the stroke of adversity: he has had no expe- 
rience of himself. Nihil mihi videtur infelivius co, cui nihil unguam evenit adversi : non 
licutt enim illise experire. Sencea de Providentia cap. iii, 

Section II. («) Cornutus was the friend and preceptor of Persius the poet. 

‘Teneros tu suscipis annos 

Socratico, Cornute, sinu. Sar. v. ver. 36. 
Crevicr, in the Lives of the Emperors, tells us, that Nero intended to write the Ros 
man History in verse, and in four hundred buoks. That will he too many, said Cor. 
nutus ; nobody will read them. [vn auswer, he was told, that Chrysippus had writ- 
ten a great many more. Yes, replied Cornutus, but the difference between the au. 
thors is very great. He escaped with his life, but was banished. Creviers’s Roman 
Emperors, vol. iv. p. 293. 
(b) See Annajs, xv. s. 29 and 30, 
(c) Vulogeses of Parthia, and Pacorus king of Media, were brothers to Tiridates, 

Monobazus was king of the Adiabenians. 

(d@) See Annals, xv. s. 31. 
(e) See the Geographical Table. 
ff) For Patrobius, see Pliny, lib. xxxv. 68. 12, 
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(g) Phe skill in archery, which Tiridates displayed on the occasion, is related 
by Dio. 

Srerton Iif. (a) The appearance of Tiridates before the Roman people, and the 
prodigious magnificence of that public spectacle, are described by Suetonius, in 
Nero, 8.13. : 

(6) Suctonius, s. 13. See also Dio, lib. Isiii. 

SEcTION IV. (a) The Sun, under the name of MiTHRA, was worshipped by the 
Persians, and almost all the eastern nations. See Hyde, History of the Persian 
Religion. 

(b) The speech of Tiridates, and Nero’s answer, are recorded by Dio Cassius, 
Vib. Ixiii, 

(c) Pliny mentions the decorations of the Theatre, and the vast display of gold 
for the reception of Tiridates. Nero Pompeii Theatrum operuit auro in unum diem, 
quod Tiridati regi Armenia ostenderet. Lib, xxxiii. s. 3. See also Dio Cassius, 
Vib, Ixiii. 

(a) Dio says, thie feast was given in Nero’s golden palace; for which, see Pliny, 
Vib. xxxiii. s. 3. 

(e) Rome, under the emperors, was often disturbed by the violent spirit of thea- 
trical factions, the leaders of which were distinguished by the colour of their dress, 
such as white, blue, green, and yellow. This is what Tacitus, in another place, has 
called HrsTR10NAuss Favor. Montesquicu has considered it as one of the 
causes of the declension of the Roman empire. Sec the Dialogue concerning Ors- 
tory, 8. 29, note (¢). 2 

(Cf) Dio relates this remark made by Tiridates. 

(g) Pliny the elder has given an account of Nerds pafsion for the occult sciences, 
Tib, xxx. 8. 2. ’ 

Section V. (a) Suetonius says, Nero spent, in treating Tiriates with unparal- 
Ieled magnificence, eight hundred thousand sesterces a day ; a sum almost incre- 
ible! and at his departure presented him with above a million. Sucton. ia 
Nerd, s. 30. 

(b) The destruction of Artaxnta has been mentioned, Annals, xiii. 8. 41. « 

(c)} The superstitivus veneration with which the Parthians considered the Sea, — 
has been already mentioned. Pliny says, Tiridates navigare noluerat, quoniam ex- 
apuere in maria, aliisque mortalium necessitatibus violure naturam eam fas non putant. 
Lib. xxx, 8, 2. 

(a) See the Geographical Table. 

(¢) For Dyrrachium, seg the Geographical Table. 

Section VI. (a) Suetonius says, Nero, baving placed his laurel crown in the 
capitel, and being complimented with the title of Imperator, closed the temple of 
Janus. In Nero, 6.13. 5 

(5) Suetonius mentions his intended expedition to the Caspian Sea, s. 19. 

(¢) These levies of men six feet high, to be called the Alexandrian phalanx, are- 
stated by Suetonius, in Nero, s. 19. 

(4) See Suetonius, in Nero, s. 22. 

(e) Suetonius, in Nero, s. 30. 

(Ff) Suetonius, in the place jast cited. 

Section VII. (a) Helius, the freedman, is mentioned by Dio Cassius in the 
character of a prime minister during Nero's absence from Rome. Corneille has 
described a slave rising to preferment, with the sententious brevity of Tacitus: 

Jamais un affranchi n’est qu’un esclave infame ; 
Bien qu'il change @état, it ne change point d’ame. 
Crna, act. iv. scene 6. 


fb) See the Geographieal Table. 
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(c) The city of Cassiope, and the temple of Jupiter Cassius, are both mentioned 
by Pliny, lib. iv, s. 12. 

{d) Sec Suetonius, in Nero, s. 23. 

(c) The destraction of the statues erected to the various conquerors in the pub- 
lic games of Greece, is mentioned by Suetonius, in Nero, s. 24, 

(A) See Annals, book xvi. 8. 5. 

(g) Dio Cassius telle us, that when Nero performed the part of Canace, one of 
the spectators asked, What is he doing now? A man answered, He is in labour, For 
a list of the characters acted by Nero, see Suetonius, in Nery, s. 21. 

(h) See Crevier’s Roman Emperors, Life of Nero, vol. iv. p. 304. 

SecTion VIII. (a) Suetonius says, Nero, after the murder of his mother, wat 
not able to bear the reproaches of his own conscience, though he had received the 
congratulatory addresses of the army, the senate, and the people ; he frequently 
confessed that he was haunted by his mother’s ghost following him with the whips 
and burning torches of the Furies, Exagitari se maternd specie, verberibus furia~ 
rum ac tedis ardentibus, In Nero, s. 34. 

(6) When Nero made the tour of Greece, he did not dare to attend the Eleusi- 
uian mysteries, having heard the cryer warning all impious and nefarious villains 
not to approach the place. Sueton. in Nero, s. 34. 

(c) Suetonius says, he attempted to call up his mother’s ghost, in order to ap- 
pease and mollify her wrath. In Nero, s. 34. 

(d) See this related by Suetonius, in Nero, s. 40. 

(e) The territory of Cirrha was for many years annexed to the temple of Delphi : 
hence Lucan says in his address to Nero: 

Sed mihi jaw numen; nec si te pectore vates 
Accipiam, Cirrbea velim secreta moventem 
Solicitare Deum. s Puasa. lib. i. ver. 63, 

(J) He became the wife of Pythagoras. Annals, xv, s. 37. 

(g) Chrysostomus gays, Oration xxi. Nero offered a great reward te the person, 
who should change Sporus into a woman ; and there were not wanting empigice, 
who promised to accomplish that metamorphosis, : 
> (4) For more of her, see History, i. s. 73; and see Dio, lib, Ixiii, 

Section IX. (a) See Crevier, Life of Nero. . 

(4) For Sulpicius Camerinus, see Aunala, xiii, s. 625 and sce Crevies, vol. iv. 
Pp. 310, 

(6) Nero's dislike of every great man at Rome, joined to his-rapacity, induced 

_ him, by means of his satellites, to kill, or force to dispatch themselves, the richest 
and most illustrious of those, who Lill then had escaped his cruelty. Crevier, vol, 
iv. p. 341, e 

SecTion X. (a) For this attempt to penetrate the isthmusof Corinth, see Sue- 
toning, intNero, s. 195 and Dio, lib. Ixili. . 

(6) Pliny relates this fact: Perfodere alveo navigabili angustias eas tentavere Deme- 
trius rex, dictator Caesar, Caius princeps, Domitius Nero, infuusto (ut omnium patuit 
exitu) incepto. 2 : : 

(c) For Ascalon, see the Geographical Table. : . 

(4) See the Geographical Table. - t 

(¢) For Japha, see the Geographical Table. 

(Ff) See the Geographical Table. 

(4) For Gamala, see the Geographical Table. 

(i) For the city of Jotapata, sce the Geographical Table. 

(&) The works of Josepbus are well known, They ‘contain a mixture of good 
sense and credulity, of truth and fable. 

@) For the city of Tarich:ea, see Suetonius, in Tito, s. 4; and see the Geogra- 
phical Table. 
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(m) Josephus says, Vespasian supplied Nere with six thousand Jews, all strong 
young men, chosen out of a vast number of prisoners. 

SECTION XI. (a) Suetonius, in Nero, s. 23. 

(6) For the fate of Corbulo, see Dio, lib. Ixiii. 

(c) The tame submission with which so many brave and eminent men reecived 
orders to die, fills the mind with astonishment and indignation. 

(f) For Pactius Africanus, see History, iv. s. 41. 

(g) For the fate of Crassus, see Crevier, vol. iv. p. 313. 

{h) See the History, book iv. s. 42.. 

(i) For Regulus, see Pliny the Younger, lib. i. epiet.5; and Life of Agricola, 
5.2, note (a). 

(k) For Piso, adopted by Galba, see History, is. 15 and 16. 

(2) See the Geographical Table. 

(m) Suetonius, in Nero, s. 24. 

SxcTION XIL. (a) Trachalus was an orator of eminence, commended by Quinti- 
lian, lib. x. cap. i. He is also mentioned by Tacitus, History, i. s. 90. 

(b) Inthe list of Roman poets, whom Quintilian has criticised, no mention is 
made of Silias Italicus. It is therefore probable, that his work had not appeared, 
when Quintilian published his Institutes, inthe reign of Domitian. Silius (like Lu- 
van before him) undertook to make a great historical event the subject of an epic 
poem ; but departing from the precedent left by Lucan, he has interwoven with 
the truth too much of fable, and what the critics cali machinery. The poem, howe 
ever, has many bggutiful passages. ‘The author raised a considerable fortune, and 
was possessed of two villas: one that had been the property of Cicero, and the 
other of Virgil, He lived to the age Gf seventy-five, and then put anend to his days 
by abstinence ; being instructed in the stoic school, and by the practice of the age, 
that suicide was not against the law of nature. Seneca, the admired philosopher, 
has, among many others, the following maxim: “Live so as to welcome death ; and 
‘even, if you think fit, to seek it. Whether itcomes to you, or you go to it, is ime 
material.” Ezerce te, ut mortem et excipias, ety siita res suadebit, arcessas. Interest 
nihil an illa ad nos veniat, an ad illam nos. Epist.Ixix. 1t was not understood by. _ 
Seneca, nor was the light of nature strong enough to inform the stoic school, that - 
the lifeinto which we are called, ought to be preserved during the pleasure of the 
Supreme Being that gavéit. Pliny the consul gives an account of (he death of Silius / 
Italicus. Towards the end of a long life, he had contracted an incurable disease, 
and therefore resolved to close the scene. He had practised at the bar in the be- 
ginning of life, and, in'Nerg’s time, incurred the disgrace of being a voluntary don, 
cuser, Leserat famam suam sub Nerone, credebatur sponte accusasse. But he afters 
wards, in a more retired life, retrieved his reputation. Maculam veteris industrice 
laudabili otio adluerat. He was a poet, but he wrote with more care than genius. 
Scribebat carmina majore curd, quam ingenio. He possessed a number of villas, and 
had a Jarge collection of books, statues, and pictures. He celebrated Virgil's birth- 
day, and visited his tomb near Naples, as if it were a temple. 1t was his glory, that 
Nero perished in his consulsbip, and by that event the world was delivered from # 
monster. Pliny, book iii. epist. 7. Martial has left several epigrams in praise of 
Silius [talicus, whom, as it seems, he esteemed and loved. 

(c) Suetonius in Nero, s. 25. 

(d) This custom is recorded by Vitruvius, book ix. and Suetonius, s. 25. 

(ec) Flammiuins triumphed over the last Philip of Macedon, aud Mammius con- 
quered Corinth. 

(f) For Antiumi, see the Geagraphical Table. 

(4) Suctenius mentions tht.car of Augustus, and the procession to the temple of 
Apollo, s. 25. ‘ 

(i) Suetonius, 8. 25 
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{k) This was, probably, the conspiracy formed by Vinicius. See Sueton. in 
Nero, s. 36. 

(J) The particulars here related, are told by Plutarch, in his Essayon Garrulity. 

{m) SeéSuetonius in Nero, s. 40. 

(n) The Hither Spain was called Hispania Tarraconensis. In that province, Galba 
received letters trom Vindex, requesting him to put himself at the head of mankind, 
the assertor of public liberty. Sueton, in Galba,s. 9. 

(o) This speech of Vindex is recorded by Dio, lib, Ixiii, 

(r) Now Carthagena, in Spain. 

(q) See Suetonius, in Galba, s, 10. 

{r) Seneca, and his brother Annzus Mela, were born at Corduba, in Spain. 
Lucan, the poet, was a native of the same country. 

(s) Rufinus Crispinus, the son of Poppza, by her first husband, He was used, 
among his play-fellows, to act the part of a general, or an emperor, and for that 
boyish amusement was ordered to be drowned in the sea, Sueton. in Nero.s. 35, 

(¢) Suetonius says, Galba, holding a general convention at New Cartbage, in 
Spain, under pretence of presiding at the manumission of slaves, placed around the 
court the statues or images of several who had fallen victims to Nero’s cruelty ; and 
in the midst of his harangue, presented to the assembly a noble youth, who had been 
banished to the next Balearic island (now Majorea), and was brought from his place 
of exile to be exhibited as an object of compassion. Suet. in Galba, s. 10. 

(u) Nevo calleda council of his favourites, and, after a short conference on the 
state of affairs, passed the rest of the day in shewing some musical instruments, 
which, on a new construction, were kept in play by the operation of weter. He ex- 
plained the principles of Ueat ingenious picge of mechanism, declaring his resolu. 
tion to exhibit it on the st¢ge, if Vindex would give him leave. Poeton. in Nero, s. 
al. Dio, lib. Ixiii. 

(w) Nero wag the son of Domitius Hnobarbus. , See the Genealogical Table, 
He thought it a disparagement to be called-by bis paternal name; but nothing en- 
raged him so much, as to find himself railed at as a comedian and harper. Sueton. 
in Nero, 8. 41. 

(x) See Crevier, vol. iv, All that follows concerning Virginius Rufus, and the 
defeat of Vindex, is theré related at large. 

(y) For the Sequani, the Edui, Arverni, and Lingones, see the Geographical Table, 

(x) For Vesontium, see the Geographical Table. 

(aa) Otho, afterwards emperor, was appointed governor of Lusitania, that Nero 
anight secure Poppza to himself, Annals, xiii..s. 46. Plutarch’s Life of Galba. 

(bb) For Clunia, sce the Geographical Table, 

Section XIII. (a) This incident is told by Suetonius, in Nero, 9, 41. 

(b) This cargo of sand, with the popular discontents that followed, is stated by 
Suetoniué, in Nero, 8. 45. See Pliny, lib. xxxv.s. 13. poe 

(c) For Nymphidius, see Annals xv. 8.72. For Tige}linus, Annals, xiv. s. 57 5 
and xv. 8. 37. : 

(4) The wild and desperate projects conceived by Nero, in his frantic moments, 
and brought to light by a favourite eunuch, are recorded by Suetonius, in Nero, 
a. 43. 

(e) The line in the Gidipus of Sophocles is, 

Qavely wr arwrye Tuy AL05, WATEL, MATIC. 

(Cf) Phaon’s fidelity ia mentioned by Suetonius, in Nerg, s. 48. 

(g) The passage in Virgil, 

Usque adeone mori miserum est? . ZENEYD xii. ver. 646, 

(h) Locusta has been mentioned, Annals, xiii. 8. 15. Suetonius says, that Nero 
received a dose of poison from Locusta, which he carried with him into the Servi-« 
Kian gardens. Not having courage to use it, he endeavoured to find Spicillus, the 
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gladiator, or some person, to kill him. In that distress he cried out, Nec amicum 
habeo, nec inimicum. Sweton, in Nero, s. 47- 

(i) Suctofiius relates this fact, s, 48. Brotier says, Phaon’s villa is pow called, 
La Serpentara. x 

(kJ See Suctouins in Nero, 8. 49. Hostem a senatu Jadicatum, et queri ut puniatur 
more majorum, It is impossible to read this passage without feéling a thousand 
mixed emetions. We acknowledge the justice of the sentence; we know that ven- 
geance was due to the perpetrator of so many horrible crimes 3 and we rejoice to find 
that the senate could resume its tong-torgotten dignity, and act even for a day with 
a becoming spirit. The interests of humanity required that the world should be 
delivered from such a monster. 

The case is very different, when Lours XVE. is cited to appear before a French 
Convention. We sce the must benevolent of men tried hy an assembly of assassins, 
plunderers, levellers, and ATH FISTs; by the scum and dregs of France, mixed with 
the refuse of other nations. When a good and virtuous, an upright and blameless 
Monarch is senteuced, contrary to every principle of truth and justice, to suffer as 
@ criminal; indiguation is, for the moment, lost in astonishment, at the daring 
guilt of men, who have emerged from obscurity to be the tyrants of their country ; 
aPaNnDAeMONIOM of rezicides! France was then left without cauRcH or KING; 
without law or morals ; without aconstitution, and without humanity. The na- 
tions of Europe shudder with horror at the bloody tragedy that has been acted. The 
virtues, which the MURDERED KING displayed, with wonderful meekness, on the 
throne, in prison, and on the scaffold, are now known to the world, They will be 
transmitted to the latest posterity, ‘and, 

Will plead, like angels triimpet-tongued, against 
. The peey DAMNATION of his taking off. 

But the DEmMAGOGUES of France will perhaps not allow that Shakspeare is a great... 
moral teacher: let them hear'their own Boileau: 

Quoi! ce peuple aveugle en son crime, 

Qui prenant son roi pour victime, 

Fit du tréne un théatre affrens; 

Pense-t-il que le Ciel, comptice 

D’un si funeste sacrifice, 

N’a pour lui ni fuudve ni feux ? - 

(!) The particulars of Nero’s flight, above related, and those that follow, are 
told by Suetonius, in Nero, 48. 

(in) He took some water out of a ditch and drank it, saying, Hac est Neronis déam 
eocta. Being taken into the house, creeping on his hands and knees through a hole 
that was made for him, he lay on a mean*bed, with a tattered coverlet thrown over it, 
and being both bingry and thirsty, he refused some coarse bread that was brought 
tahim, but drank a little water. Quadrupes per angustias effosse caverne receptus 


in proximam ccllam, decubuit super lectum madicelld culcité et vetere pailio strato ine 
structum, Fameque interim et siti interpellante, panem quidem {sordidum oblatum as- 
pernatus est, aqua autem tepide aliquantulum bibit, Suct.in Neron, s. 48. 

(n) Suetonius, s. 49. 

(0) Qualis artifex pereo! Suet. s. 49, where the following circumstances are related. 

(p) The line in Homer is, 

Inmwy pw cnomoduv Sugh ndvmes Bara Barak. 

(q) He said to the centurion, Sero: et hee est fides? Those were his last words. 
See the description of his ghastly figure, Suet. s. 49. 

(r) Suetonius gives the same account of his age. Obiit secundo et trigesimo ewtatis 
anno, die quo quondam Octaviam interemerat. In Neron.s. 57. 

(s) The public joy was so great, that the people ran to and fro, with caps upow 
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their beads. Taxtumque gaudium publice prabuit, ut plebs pileata totd urbe discurreret. 
Suet. in Neron, s. 57. . 

(£) See Suetonius, s. 50. 

(u) Suetonius says, Non defuerunt qui per longum tempus vernis. estivisque Aoribus 
tumulum ejus ernarent. 8. 57. ' : 

(w) The readiness of the Parthians to assist a pretended Nero, is mentioned by 
Suetonius, in Nero, 8.57; and also by Tacitus, History, is. 2. : 

Secr1on XV. (a) A number of prodigies mentioned by Suetonius, in Galba, s. i. 
Dio, xiii. Pliny, ii.s. 83 and 103. .~ - 

(8) Plutarch says he arrived in Spain o& the seventh day after Nero’s death. ‘See 

the Life of Galba. 

(c) Plutarch, Life of Galba, ‘ . \ 

(d) Galba was born in the consulship of Valerius Messalinus and Coeins Lentulus, 
A. U; C. 753, on the ninth of the kalends of January, in a villa near Terracina, 
Suet. in Gatba, 8. 4. : 

(e) See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(f) Plutarch, in Galba, gives the same account. 

(g) See Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(4) Plutarch relates this saying of Mauricys: for more of whom see History, iv. 5, 
40; and Life of Agricola, 8. 45. ’ . * 

(i) We read in Suetonius, that Galba was governed by three favourites ; Titus 

*Vinius, his lieutenant in Spain; Cornelins Laco, who was advanced to the com- 
mand of the pretorian guards; and his freedman Icelus, who was dignified with 
the privilege of wearing a ring, and the name of Martianus. To these men Galba 
resigned himself with such*implicit conffienea,” that bis conduct was never consist- 
ent; at one time frugal and rigorous ;‘at another remiss, complying, and more lavish, 
than became a prince of his advanced age, who had been raised to the imperial dig. 
nity by thg voice of the people. Suet. in Galba, s. 14. For more of the three fa- 
vourites, sce the History, i.s. 6 and 13. 

(&) Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

() For the origin of Nyinphidius, see Annals, xv. s. 72. 

(m) Plutarch, Life of Galba, Cingonius Varro has already occurred, Annals, xiv. 
f. 45. 

(n) For more of Honoratus, see Plutarch, Life of Galba, 

(0) This speech may be seen in Plutarch. . 

(7) See Plutarch, in Galba; though Suetonius says, Galba was no way allied tu the 
house of Cesar. Snet.in Galba, s. 2. 
~ (q) All these particulars are to be found in Plutarch. 

Section XVI, (a) Plutarch, Life of Galba, For Mithridates brought before 
#he emperor Claudius, see Annals, xii.s.21; and History, i.s. 6. 

(6) For Petronius Turpilianus, see Annals, xv. 8.725 aud History, 3. s. 6. 

{c) Suetonius, in Galba, 5.11. 7” 

(d) The fate of Obultronins Sabinus, Cornelius Marcellus, and Betuus Chilo, is 
mentioned by Tacitus, History, i. 8.37. « 

(e) For Clodius Macer, murdcred in Africa, see History, i. 8.3. and 11. 

(f) For an account of Calvia Crispinilla, see History, i. s. 72. 

(g) Fonteius Capito, History, i. 8.7, 8,and58. 

(A) His name was Julius Paulus Claudius Ci: . _For more of this famous Bata. 
vian chief, see History, book i.s.59; book iv. s. 13,145 and throughout the war 
which he waged against the Romans, to the close of book v.s. 26. , 

(2) Fabius Valens contrived the murder of Fonteius Capito, in the Lower Gerntany, 
History, i.s. 7. He is mentioned often as the partisan of Vitellius. He was at 
Jast taken prisoner by Vespasian’s party. History, ili, s, 43. 

< 

















(4) This man murdered Fon’ lens, and‘was after. * 
wards given up by Vitellius to tment ‘es es History, i i358... ° 

{0 See Blutarch, Lifeof Galba: > 

(m) Suetonius, in Galba, $11, »* 

(n) After a reign of luxury and dissipation, the rigid parsimony of Galba was.un- 
seasonable, and, by consequence, renilered him unpopular. | ius relates several 
instances’ of his avarice beneath the dignity of a princes, “He: that soon after 
Galba’s arrival in Rome, when he attended the performane¢ of ant Attelan H 
soon as the acter began the first verse of a favourite : song, | Fe ~ ES = 

‘ Venit, io! Simus a, villa. 1 ae i 


Here's Farmer Flatnose come from his villa, the whole audience, with one voice, sane, a » 
the song, repeating the, first verse séveral times: Suet. in Galba, s, 13, 

(0) This cruel'slaughter is-told by"Plutarch, Life of Galba. 

(p) See Suetonius in Galba, 9/14? and-History, i.s: 6 and-13, 
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